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CHAP.  VI. 
Sect.  X. 
Concerning  the  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

W^HICH  are  of  a  fourfold  rank  and  order :  first,  the  su- 
preme minister  of  it  is  the  Holy  Grhost,  1.  secondly,  next  to 
him  are  the  whole  world  of  angels,  both  good  and  bad ;  and 
as  for  the  good,  they  are  subjected  to  Christ  by  the  order 
and  appointment  of  God  the  Father,  ibid.  That  the  good 
angels  were  not  subject  to  him  as  Mediator,  till  his  ascension 
into  heaven ;  but  had  their  distinct  regencies  over  the  seve- 
ral Grentile  nations,  2.  but  upon  Christ'^s  ascension  these  their 
distinct  regencies  were  all  dissolved,  and  they  subjected  to 
Christ'^s  mediatorial  sceptre,  6.  and  as  for  the  bad  angels, 
they  were  subjected  to  him  by  just  and  lawful  conquest,  8. 
that  this  conquest  he  obtained  while  he  was  upon  earth,  but 
especially  in  his  last  agony,  9.  Seven  particular  instances  of 
the  ministry  of  good  angels  under  Christ :  first,  they  declare 
upon  occasion  his  mind  and  will  to  his  church  and  people, 
17.  secondly,  they  guard  and  defend  his  subjects  against 
outward  dangers,  1 8.  thirdly,  they  support  and  comfort  them 
upon  difficult  undertakings,  and  under  great  and  pressing 
calamities,  20.  fourthly,  they  protect  them  against  the  rage 
and  fury  of  evil  spirits,  22.  fifthly,  they  further  and  assist 
them  in  their  religious  offices,  25.  sixthly,  they  conduct 
their  separated  spirits  to  the  mansions  of  glory,  28.  seventhly, 
they  are  hereafter  to  attend  and  minister  to  him  at  the  ge- 
neral judgment,  80.  The  ministry  of  evil  angels  to  Christ  in 
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four  particulars:  first,  they  try  and  exercise  the  virtues  of 
his  subjects,  32.  secondly,  they  chasten  and  correct  their 
faults  and  miscarriages,  36.  thirdly,  they  harden  and  con- 
firm incorrigible  sinners,  39.  fourthly,  they  execute  the  ven- 
geance of  Christ  on  them  in  another  world,  42.  The  third 
sort  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  the  kings  and 
governors  of  the  world,  45.  by  their  subjection  to  Christ 
they  are  not  deprived  of  any  natural  right  of  their  sove- 
reignty, 47.  but  in  the  first  place  have  the  same  command- 
ing power  over  all  indifferent  things,  and  that  in  ecclesias- 
tical causes  as  well  as  civil,  that  they  had  under  the  law  of 
nature,  48.  and  secondly,  are  as  unaccountable  and  irresist- 
ible as  they  were  before,  56,  What  those  ministries  are 
which  kings  are  obliged  to  render  our  Saviour,  shewn  in  ge- 
neral from  Isa.  xlix.  23.  p.  60.  particularly,  first,  they  are  to 
protect  and  defend  his  church  in  the  [NX>fession  and  exercise 
of  the  true  reli^on,  61.  secondly,  they  are  to  fence  and  cul- 
tivate its  peace  and  good  order,  62.  they  are  to  chasten  and 
correct  the  irregular,  63.  they  are  to  provide  for  the  decency 
of  its  worship,  and  for  the  convenient  miuntenance  of  its  of- 
ficers and  ministers,  65.  The  fourth  sort  of  ministers  of 
Christ's  kingdom  are  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  governors, 
67.  That  Christ  hath  erected  a  spiritual  government  in  his 
church,  ibid.  That  this  government  is  episcopal,  proved  from 
four  arguments :  first,  from  the  institution  of  our  Saviour, 
71.  secondly,  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  upon  it,  76. 
thirdly,  from  the  universal  conformity  of  the  primitive  church 
to  the  apostolic  practice,  86.  fourthly,  from  our  Saviour's 
declared  allowance  and  approbation  of  both,  103.  Of  the  mi- 
nistries of  this  spiritual  government,  which  are  either  such 
as  are  common  to  the  bishops  together  with  the  inferior  offi- 
cers of  the  church ;  as  first,  to  teach  the  gospel,  109.  se- 
condly, to  administer  the  evangelical  sacraments,  110.  thirdlyi 
to  ofler  up  the  public  prayers  and  intercessions  of  Christian 
assemblies,  112.  Or  such  as  are  particular  to  the  bishops; 
as  first,  to  make  laws  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
church,  114.  secondly,  to  ordain  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  117. 
thirdly,  to  exercise  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  Christ 
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hath  established  in  his  church,  120.  fourthly,  to  confirm  such 
as  have  been  baptized  and  instructed  in  Christianity,  126. 

Sect.  XI. 
OfChrigfs  regal  acts  in  his  kingdom. 
Which  are  of  three  sorts,  first,  such  as  he  hath  performed 
ooce  for  all,  of  which  there  are  four :  first,  his  giving  laws  to 
his  kingdom,  129.  That  what  Christ  taught  as  a  prophet 
had  the  force  of  a  law,  130.  His  law  spiritual,  ibid.  His  law 
reduced  under  two  heads ;  first,  his  law  of  perfection,  132. 
seccHidly,  his  law  of  sincerity,  135.  The  second  of  those  re- 
gal acts  which  he  hath  performed  once  for  all,  is  his  mis^on 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  137.  a  third  is,  his  erecdng  an  external 
polity  and  government,  138.  Another  sort  of  Christ^s  regal 
acts  are  such  as  he  hath  always  performed,  and  doth  always 
continue  to  perform ;  of  which  there  are  four :  first,  his  par-* 
doning  penitent  ofienders,  the  nature  of  which  is  explained, 
141.  the  scripture  attributes  it  both  to  Christ  and  God  the 
Father,  142.  that  both  of  them  have  an  appropriate  part  in 
it,  143.  The  part  of  God  the  Father  is,  first,  to  make  a  ge- 
neral grant  of  pardon,  144.  secondly,  to  make  it  in  consi- 
deration of  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice,  145.  thirdly,  to  limit 
it  to  believing  and  penitent  sinners,  146.  The  part  which 
Christ  performs  in  it  is,  to  make  an  actual  and  particular 
application  of  this  general  grant  of  his  Father  to  particular 
sinners  upon  their  faith  and  repentance,  154.  The  second  of 
these  regal  acts  of  Christ  is,  his  punishing  obstinate  offend- 
ers, 156.  a  third  is,  his  protecting  and  defending  his  people 
and  kingdom  in  this  world,  158.  the  fourth  is,  his  rewarding 
his  faithful  subjects  in  the  life  to  come,  162.  The  third  and 
last  sort  of  Christ'^s  regal  acts  are  those  which  are  yet  to  be 
performed  by  him,  of  which  there  are  three :  first,  he  is  yet 
further  to  extend  and  enlarge  his  kingdom  by  a  more  uni- 
versal conquest  of  his  enemies,  165.  secondly,  he  is  yet  to 
destroy  death,  the  last  enemy,  by  giving  a  general  resurrec- 
tion, 170.  This  proved  from  his  own  resurrection,  171.  The 
objection  against  this  argument,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection answered,  173.  The  manner  of  the  resurrection  de- 
i»cribed  at  large  from  1  Cor.  xv.  42.  p.  179.  first,  this  mortal 
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body  is  to  be  the  seed  or  material  principle  of  our  resurrec- 
tion, 180.  secondly,  this  seed  must  die  and  be  corrupted  be- 
fore it  is  to  be  raised  and  quickened,  181.  thirdly,  this  dead 
seed  is  to  be  raised  and  quickened  by  the  power  of  God,  183. 
fourthly,  it  is  to  be  raised  and  quickened  into  the  proper 
form  and  kind  of  a  human  body,  186.  fifthly,  this  human 
body  is  to  be  very  much  changed  and  altered,  188.  The 
change  that  will  be  made  in  the  bodies  of  good  men  is  four- 
fold :  first,  from  base  and  humble  into  glorious  bodies,  189* 
secondly,  from  earthly  and  fleshly  into  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly, 190.  thirdly,  from  weak  and  passive  into  active  and 
powerful,  192.  fourthly,  from  corruptible  and  mortal  into 
incorruptible  and  immortal,  195.  They  will  differ  in  degrees 
of  glory  proportionably  as  they  differ  in  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion, 196.  Of  the  woful  change  which  the  bodies  of  the 
wicked  will  undergo,  198.  The  third  and  last  of  these  regal 
acts  of  Christ  is,  his  judging  the  world;  where,  first,  the 
thing  is  proved  that  he  shall  judge  the  world,  200.  secondly, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  signs  and  forerunners  of  his  com- 
ing to  judgment,  201.  thirdly,  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  his  coming,  204.  as,  first,  the  place  from  whence  he  is  to 
come,  ibid,  secondly,  the  state  wherein  he  is  to  come,  205. 
thirdly,  the  carriage  on  which  he  is  to  come,  207.  fourthly, 
the  train  and  equipage  with  which  he  is  to  come,  210.  fifthly, 
the  place  to  which  he  is  to  come,  213.  fourthly,  the  process 
of  this  judgment,  215.  and  first  of  the  judgment  of  the 
righteous;  wherein  is  implied,  first,  their  citation  or  summons, 
216.  secondly,  their  personal  appearance,  217.  thirdly,  their 
trial,  218.  fourthly,  their  sentence,  220.  fifthly,  their  as- 
sumption into  the  clouds  of  heaven,  222.  The  judgment  of 
the  wicked  implies  also,  first,  their  citaUon,  223.  secondly, 
their  personal  appearance,  224.  thirdly,  thdr  trial,  226. 
fourthly,  their  sentence,  227.  fifthly,  their  execution,  228. 

Sect.  XII. 

Coficemhig  Chrisfs  surrendering  his  kingdom. 

Christ  hath  a  twofold  kingdom,  viz.  his  essential  kingdom, 
which  is  coetcrnal  with  him,  and  can  never  be  surrendered ; 
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and  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  whidb  is  fomided  upon  a  so- 
lemn compact  and  agreemoit  with  the  Father;  and  this  u 
the  kingdom  whidi  shall  be  surrendered,  9SSI.  At  the  C(«i- 
duflioQ  of  the  day  of  judgment  the  whole  mediation  will 
cease,  the  end  of  it  being  fully  accomplished,  S84.  An  ac- 
count of  the  cessation,  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom,  from 
1  Cm.  XV.  24— S8.  ibid.  The  whole  passage  resolved  into  five 
propoflitions,  ftS5.  first,  that  the  kingdom  there  spoken  of 
was  committed  to  him  by  Grod  the  Father,  ibid,  secondly, 
that  he  is  to  possess  this  kingdom  so  long  and  no  longer,  as 
till  all  things  are  actually  subdued  unto  him,  886.  thirdly, 
that  during  his  possession  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  in  a  state 
of  subjection  to  the  Father^  S87.  fourthly,  that  when  he 
hath  deliyered  it  up  to  the  Father,  he  will  be  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  him  than  he  is  now,  2S8.  fifthly,  that  he  being  thus 
subjected  to  the  Father^  all  power  and  dominion  shall  be 
henceforth  immediately  exercised  by  the  Deity,  S41. 

Sect.  XIII. 

Of  the  recLSOfh  and  wisdom  of  this  method  of  God's  govern- 
ing' sinful  m^n  by  his  oTvn  etermd  Son  in  our  nature. 

Five  reasons  of  this  method  assigned :  first,  that  he  mi^t 
govern  us  in  a  way  more  accommodate  to  this  degenerate  state 
of  our  nature,  244.  secondly,  that  he  might  the  more  effec- 
tually cure  and  prevent  the  spreading  conta^on  of  idolatry, 
248.  thirdly,  that  thereby  he  might  ^ve  us  the  more  power- 
ful encouragement  to  obedience,  257.  fourthly,  that  he  might 
the  more  powerfuUy  excite  our  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  260. 
fifthly,  that  he  might  thereby  ^ve  us  the  more  ample  assur- 
ance of  our  future  reward,  262. 

Sect.  XIV. 

That  Jesus  is  this  Mediator  qf  whom  we  have  been  treating. 

Three  ways  by  which  God  hath  testified  that  Jesus  is  the 
true  Mediator :  first,  by  prophecy ;  secondly,  by  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  thirdly,  by  miracles,  266.  the  last  of  these  only  in- 
sisted on,  as  being  that  to  which  our  Saviour  most  commonly 
appeals,  ibid,  this,  together  with  the  goodness  of  his  doc- 
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trine,  a  most  certain  evidence  of  his  being  the  Mediator,  S67» 
The  miracle  of  his  resurrection  was  that  which  both  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles  most  insisted  on,  268.  The  reality  of 
this  attestation  capable  of  being  proved  only  by  credible  tes- 
timony, 271.  The  testimony  of  our  Saviour^s  resurrection 
accompanied  with  all  the  most  credible  circumstances,  which 
are  six,  272.  first,  they  who  testified  it  were  most]  certainly 
informed  whether  it  were  true  or  no,  ibid,  secondly,  there 
was  a  concurrence  of  several  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  274  thirdly,  there  was  no  visible  reason  to  suspect  their 
honesty  and  integrity,  278.  fourthly,  there  was  no  apparent 
motive  to  induce  them  to  testify  falsely,  283.  fifthly,  they 
gave  the  greatest  security  for  the  truth  of  what  they  testified, 
285.  sixthly,  they  gave  certain  signs  and  tokens  that  what 
they  testified  was  true,  288.  What  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment this  of  miracles,  and  particularly  of  Christ^s  resurrec- 
tion, was  of  the  truth  of  his  being  the  Mediator^  shewn  in 
four  particulars :  first,  that  it  was  the  most  proper  and  con- 
venient evidence,  295.  secondly,  that  it  was  the  most  certain 
and  infaUible  evidence,  298.  thirdly,  that  it  was  the  plainest 
and  most  popular  evidence,  302.  fourthly,  that  it  was  the 
shortest  and  most  compendious  evidence,  304. 


PART  III. 

OF  JUSTICE. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  justice,  as  it  respects  the  rights  of  men,  whether  natural 
or  acquired.  The  natural  rights  of  men  shewn  in  four  par- 
ticulars :  first,  as  dwelling  in  mortal  bodies ;  secondly,  as  ra- 
tional creatures ;  thirdly,  as  joined  to  one  another  by  rational 
relations;  fourthly,  as  naturally  united  in  society,  814.  As 
men  dwell  in  mortal  bodies,  they  have  a  right  to  their  bo- 
dies, 315.  and  to  their  bodily  subsistence,  316. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  justioe,  in  preserymg  the  rights  of  men,  considered  as 
mtional  creatures,  890.  which  rights  are  reduced  to  four  par- 
ticolars,  821.  first,  that  every  man  hath  a  right  to  an  equit- 
able treatment  from  every  man,  iUd.  secondly,  that  every 
man  hath  a  right  to  judge  for  himself  so  far  as  he  is  capable, 
8S8.  thirdly,  that  every  man  hath  a  right  not  to  be  forced 
to  act  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  right  reason,  828.  fourthly^ 
that  every  man  hath  a  right  to  be  respected  by  every  man, 

880. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  justice,  in  preserving  the  rights  of  men,  as  united  to> 

gether  by  natural  relations,  888.  and  as  joined  together  in 

society,  384.  wherein  is  shewn  first,  that  they  have  a  right 

to  love,  885.  secondly,  to  peace,  886.  thirdly,  to  truth,  887. 

fourthly,  to  credit,  840.  fifthly,  to  protection,  848.  sixthly, 

to  communication  in  the  profits  of  commerce  and  intercourse, 

844. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  justice,  as  it  preserves  the  acquired  rights  of  men ;  and 
particularly  those  which  arise  from  sacred  and  civil  relations. 
As,  first,  of  sovereign  and  subject,  849*  secondly,  of  subor- 
dinate magistrates  to  the  sovereign  and  people,  853.  thirdly, 
of  pastors  and  people,  355.  fourthly,  of  husband  and  wife, 
856.  fifthly,  of  friend  and  friend,  359.  sixthly,  of  masters 
and  servants,  361.  seventhly,  of  truster  and  trustee,  362. 
eighthly,  of  the  benefactor  and  receiver,  364.  ninthly,  of 
creditor  and  debtor,  366. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  justice,  as  it  preserves  the  rights  of  men  acquired  by 

legal  possession,  869. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  justice,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  men  acquired  by 
personal  endowments,  374.  and  of  outward  rank  and  qua- 
lity, 376. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  justice,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  men  acquired  by 
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compact,  878.  Wherein  are  prescribed  some  general  rules 
of  righteousness  to  conduct  our  bargains  and  contracts: 
first,  that  we  should  use  plainness  and  simplicity  in  our  deal^ 
ings ;  secondly,  that  we  should  impose  upon  no  man^s  igno* 
ranee  or  unskilfulness ;  thirdly,  that  we  should  take  no  ad- 
vantage of  another^s  necessities;  fourthly,  that  we  should  not 
subfitract  from  the  commodity  or  price  for  which  we  have 
contracted;  fifthly,  that  we  should  not  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  lawful;  sixthly,  that  in 
doubtful  cases  we  should  choose  the  safest  side,  379 — S8S. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  eternal  reasons  whereon  justice  is  founded,  and 
which  render  it  morally  good ;  which  are  these  four,  88S. 
first,  the  eternal  proportion  and  congruity  of  justice  to  the 
nature  of  things,  ibid,  secondly,  the  eternal  conformity  of  it 
to  the  nature  of  Grod,  886.  thirdly,  the  agreement  and  cor- 
respondency of  it  with  the  divine  providence  and  disposals, 
389.  fourthly,  the  everlasting  necessity  of  it  to  the  happiness 

of  men,  89^. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Some  motives  and  considerations  against  the  sinfulness  and 
unreasonableness  of  injustice;  viz.  first,  the  great  repugnancy 
of  it  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Christian  reli^on, 
897.  secondly,  the  great  vanity  or  desperateness  of  it,  400. 
thirdly,  the  manifest  inexcusableness  of  it  in  itself,  408. 
fourthly,  the  fruitfulness  and  mischievousness  of  it  to  our- 
selves, 406.  fifthly,  the  high  provocation  it  g^ves  to  God, 
410. 


OF   MERCY. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  mercy,  as  it  relieves  the  miseries  of  the  souls  of  men, 
414.  which  miseries  are,  first,  sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind, 
ibid,  secondly,  errors  and  mistakes  in  matters  of  less  import- 
ance, 417.   In  which  case  the  proper  acts  of  mercy  are. 
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first,  forbearance  and  toleration,  419.  and  secondly,  to  en- 
deavour by  all  prudent  and  peaceable  ways  to  rectify  one 
another^s  mistakes,  420.  thirdly,  another  of  the  miseries  of 
the  soul  which  mercy  relieves,  is  blindness  and  ignorance  in 
things  of  the  greatest  moment,  421.  fourthly,  malice  and  ob- 
stinacy of  will  in  mischievous  and  destructive  courses,  424. 
fifthly,  impotency,  or  want  of  power  to  recover  themselves 
out  of  their  vicious  courses,  429-  For  the  enforcement  of 
which  duty  are  subjoined  the  following  considerations :  first, 
the  inestimable  worth  of  those  souls  upon  which  our  mercy 
is  to  be  employed,  432.  secondly,  the  great  interest  we  have 
in  the  fate  of  the  souls  of  others,  433.  thirdly,  the  mighty 
influence  our  mercy  may  have  upon  their  welfare,  435. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  mercy,  as  it  relieves  the  miseries  of  the  bodies  of  men, 
which  are  reduced  to  five  heads :  first,  natural  blemishes  and 
defects,  438.  secondly,  sickness  and  diseases,  439*  thirdly, 
outward  force  and  violence  from  those  in  whose  power  they 
are;  such  as  bondage  and  captivity,  441.  imprisonment, 
443.  bodily  torments  and  persecutions,  ibid,  fourthly,  civil 
or  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted  on  them  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, 445.  In  which  the  law  of  mercy  requires  us,  in  pu- 
nishing ofienders,  first,  that  we  do  it  with  good  intention, 
447.  secondly,  not  to  exact  punishment  for  small  and  trifling 
offences,  ibid,  thirdly,  not  to  punish  an  offender,  when  we 
can  do  no  good  by  it,  either  to  ourselves,  or  to  him,  or  to 
others,  ibid,  fourthly,  not  to  punish  an  ofl^ender,  so  long  as 
the  end  of  punishing  him  is  fairly  attainable  by  gentler 
means,  448.  fifthly,  to  inflict  no  more  punishment  than  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  obtaining  those  good  ends  we 
design  by  it,  449.  sixthly,  always  to  punish  short  of  the  of- 
fence, ibid,  fifthly  and  lastly,  another  of  the  miseries  which 
affect  men^s  bodies  is  want  of  the  outward  necessaries  of  this 
present  life,  wherein  is  shewn  the  proper  remedies  which 
are  to  be  applied  to  them,  451. 
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CHAP.  III. 

c>f  jdmioj'is  mi^^  Mi^  10  the  manner  of  pefforaiing  it :  first, 
ihiai  ii  4^(^hi  10  Iv*  perfoTXYN^  villi  a  ^kmI  mnd  merciful  in- 
Willi  i;m.  4iSl».  9Kv*Hiinilh«  v-itii  *uiC3c^  jad  ri^teousiied&  455. 
rliiMS.  »^iu;h!\  «i5  •'^ttv'rriVA.n,  4??  scurtnlT.  liberallj  and 
h/uiii£i?ijl^  .HiKS  ii^ii:A..'rniis*x  unr  iiwsuiiaibiT*  io9.  sixthly, 
ilM;««Mi;^  iiiu.-tniJundv.,  4ft)L  "▼mvit  nic^cmore  particularly 
'u.^nuo-wu  jinKt  mr  JilIl)^.  jrsc  :n  :ftif  methud  of  proTisaon 
ii'  'fHsftiti  MJIL  'Sviitimilv.  *.n  'he  irbutue  vifsbf  objects  of  them, 
4i^.  :inrfcil V.  u  m  imture  fimi  >4uaiirv  oi  cfaem.  -IB^^  fixirthlr, 
\i\  suuH^  .iK"  'jtru^ortiutth  ^it'  'hvfn,  -Mio.  tiitfaiy.  in  the  man- 
:^E  yjtk  ')«c»(UMi^|C  -Uid  cuoveyinij:  thmn.  4I>7.  The  practice  of 
:iii»  Liuk%  i>  ucvxMiu  ;UMi  efubfceii  with  iume  TDociTes  and  ar- 
^uiu«uis  ^''-  ^ii^  '^^  1^  ^^  iuipiMeti  upun  us  as  a  ztecessarv 
|iiurt  oi  i>ur  rtrii^iou^  4Ai9L  Hicoutily.  :Jiat  it  i»  hi^Iv  recom- 
iik.*ikie%i  10  U6  bv  :he  cxauipies^  o(  God  and  our  SaTiour, 
-471.  thirdly,  libit  it  i;>  a  iiiu>t  <ub»tanQai  expitrwiun  of  our 
10 vc  :uKi  :{i-«ittude  tu  Cioil  .UHI  our  Saviour^  47^  fourdilT« 
ilittt  it  cliur^v^  ail  hi^ii  obogHtiuu  tu  u»»  upun  the  account 
oi  Cioil  luid  our  Saviour,  -475. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Ot'  the  eceruui  reas^oiu^aud  grounds  of  luercv,  upon  which 
It  is  t'ouuded  and  nrudered  morally  good.  This  :(hewn  in 
h\e  particulars:  Hr^,  the  suitableness  of  it  to  the  nature  of 
God,  47K.  :«econdlv,  the  convenience  of  it  with  the  frame 
aud  cousiitutiou  o(  human  nature,  -IHl.  an  objection  agpiast 
cruelty  answered,  482.  thirdly,  the  near  and  intimate  r«£»- 
tion  of  thoiie  persons  tu  us,  upon  whom  our  mercy  is  to  he 
exercised,  485.  iburthly,  the  equitablenem  of  it  to  our  own 
state  and  circumstances,  487.  fifthly,  the  neceaaty  of  it  to 
the  tolerable  well-being  ot  human  nocietien,  489- 


OP  MORTIFICATION. 
CHAP.  I. 

Of  mortification,  40%.  wIhtcmm  it  doth  connist,  shewn  in 
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three  pwtimhfs :  fini,  in  abrtinenoe  from  the  outward  acts 
of  fliii,  405.  aeoondlj,  in  not  oonsenung  to  any  ain,  ibid, 
thirdly,  in  a  oonstant  endeavour  to  subdue  our  involuntary 
indinations  to  an,  497. 

CHAP.  !!• 

Of  the  means  and  instnunents  of  mortificaticHi,  whidi  are 
reduced  to  these  six :  first,  fiuth,  500.  secondly,  consid^a- 
tion,  508.  thirdly,  resolutioo,  506.  fourthly,  discipline,  which 
consists  in  three  things :  first,  in  a  frequent  repetiticm  of  it^ 
510.  secondly,  in  frequent  reflection  upon,  and  examination 
of  oturadves,  511.  thirdly,  in  keeping  ourselves  at  as  great 
a  (fiistance  from  an  as  jMrud^itly  and  conveniently  we  can, 
51S.  fifthly,  frequent  receiving  of  the  sacrament,  515.  sixthly, 
constant  {H^yer,  5S0. 

CHAP.  III. 

Of  motives  to  mortification  drawn  frt)m  the  present 
mischiefs  and  inconveniendes  which  our  ans  bring  us  into ; 
which  are,  first,  either  outward  and  bodily ;  or,  secondly,  in- 
ward and  spiritual,  5S4.  The  outward  and  bodily  inconve- 
niencies  are  four:  first,  that  sin  destroys  our  health  and 
shortens  our  lives,  ibid,  secondly,  that  it  stains  our  reputa- 
tion, 59n.  thirdly,  it  consumes  our  estates,  5^.  fourthly,  it 
distiurbs  our  sensual  pleasures,  580.  The  second  sort  of  mo- 
tives to  mortification  are  drawn  from  the  present  mischiefs 
and  inconveniendes  that  sin  brings  upon  our  souls,  which 
are  chiefly  three :  first,  it  spoils  our  understandings,  534. 
secondly,  it  subverts  the  natural  subordination  of  our  facul- 
ties, 589.  thirdly,  it  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  our  minds, 

541. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Of  helps  to  mortification,  given  us  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
viz.  first,  the  external  arguments  and  motives  of  the  gospel, 
5^,  secondly,  the  external  providences  of  the  divine  Spirit 
by  which  he  exdtes  us  to  our  duty,  547.  thirdly,  the  aids 
and  assistances  which  the  holy  angels  give  us,  who  are  the 
agents  and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  548.  fourthly,  the 
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internal  motions  and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our 
souls,  550.  From  the  consideration  of  these  benefits  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  following  inferences  are  deduced :  first, 
the  necessity  of  the  Spirit  to  enable  us  to  mortify  our  sins, 
553.  secondly,  the  necessity  of  our  concurrence  with  the 
Spirit,  555.  thirdly,  the  certainty  of  success,  558.  fourthly,  the 
great  reason  there  is  for  our  continual  prayers  to  God,  559. 
fifthly,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  our  faithful  and  sin- 
cere endeavours  in  order  to  the  mortifying  our  lusts,  560. 
sixthly,  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  commands  of  Grod,  in 
that  Grod  by  his  Spirit  doth  so  powerfully  aid  and  asnst  us, 
5612.  seventhly,  the  inexcusableness  of  sinners,  if  they  go 
on  in  their  wickedness,  568. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  eternal  reward  of  mortification.  That  there  is  a 
state  of  everlasting  life  and  happiness  prepared  for  good  men, 
proved  by  plain  and  easy  arguments.  First,  because  the  law 
of  our  natures  hath  not  a  sufficient  sanction  without  it,  565. 
aeeondly,  from  those  desires  and  expectations  of  it  which  do 
so  generally  and  naturally  arise  in  pure  and  virtuous  minds, 
570.  thirdly,  from  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  divine  Pro- 
vidodoe,  51SL  fourthly,  from  the  revelation  of  his  will  which 
God  hath  made  to  us  by  Jesus  Christy  575.  From  the  con- 
sideration of  which,  the  fcdlowing  infinences  are  raised :  first, 
what  an  unreasonable  tHing  it  is  fbr  us  Christians  immode^ 
ratdy  to  dote  upon  the  world,  577.  secondly,  how  vigorous 
and  industrious  we  ought  to  be  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
our  religion,  579.  thirdly,  how  upright  and  ancere  we  ought 
to  be  in  our  professions  and  actions,  581.  fourthly,  what 
great  reason  we  have  to  be  cheerful  under  the  afflictions  and 
miseries  of  this  world,  583. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  necesnty  of  mortification  to  the  obtaining  eternal 
life;  proved,  first,  from  God'^s  ordination  and  appointment, 
085.  secondly,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  which  implies 
a  dioayrccmcnt  in  wicked  sools  to  the  future  happiness,  587. 
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To  evidence  this  disagreement  three  things  are  proposed : 
first,  wher«n  the  felidties  of  the  future  state  do  consist,  588. 
secondly,  what  the  temper  and  disposition  of  wicked  souls 
will  be  in  the  future  state,  591.  thirdly,  how  contrary  such 
a  temper  and  dispoation  must  be  unto  such  felicities,  594. 
Fcnr,  first,  there  is  in  it  an  antipathy  and  contrariety  to  the 
vision  of  Grod,  595.  secondly,  to  the  love  of  God,  596. 
thirdly,  to  the  resemblance  of  Grod,  598.  foiulhly,  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  sfnrits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  600.  From  all 
which  these  foUowing  inferences  are  deduced :  first,  how  un- 
reasonable it  is  for  any  man  to  presume  upon  going  to  hea- 
ven upon  any  account  whatsoever,  without  mortifying  his 
lusts,  60S.  secondly,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  mortifi- 
cation, since  it  is  plain  we  cannot  be  happy  without  it,  606. 
thirdly,  what  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  our  as- 
surance of  heaven,  610.  fourthly,  what  is  the  great  design 
of  the  Christian  religion,  614. 
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CHAP.  VIL  CONTINUED. 


SECT.  X. 

Concerning  the  numsterM  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

XlAVING  in  the  forgoing  gection  treated  at  large 
concerning  the  nature  and  constitution  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  shew  who  the  mi- 
nisters are^  by  whom  he  rules  and  governs  it.  And 
these  are  all  included  under  a  fourfold  rank  and 
order. 

First,  The  first  and  supreme  minister  by  which 
Christ  rules  his  kingdom  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Secondly,  The  second  and  next  to  him  are  the 
angels  of  God. 

Thirdly,  The  third  are  princes  and  civil  governors. 

Fourthly,  The  last  are  the  bishops  and  pastors  of 
the  church. 

I.  The  supreme  minister  by  which  Christ  rules 
his  kingdom  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  third  person  in 
the  holy  Trinity,  of  Whose  person  and  ministry, 
under  our  Saviour  in  his. kingdom,  I  have  treated  at 
large  in  vol.  ii.  p.  279 — 828. 

II.  Therefore  the  next  order  of  ministers  by  which 
Christ  rules  his  kingdom  are  the  angels  of  God, 
that  is,  the  whole  world  of  angels,  whether  they  be 
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good  or  bad,  angels  of  light  or  angels  of  darkness. 
In  the  prosecution  of  which  argument,  I  shall  endea- 
vour first  to  prove  the  thing,  viz. 

That  the  angels,  both  good  and  bad,  are  the  mi- 
nisters of  Christ  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 

Secondly,  To  shew  wherein  their  ministry  doth 
consist.  First,  That  the  angels,  lK)th  good  and  bad, 
are  Christ's  ministers  in  his  kingdom :  for  as  for  the 
good  angels,  they  are  subjected  to  Christ  by  the 
order  and  appointment  of  Grod  himself;  who  is  the 
Father  of  spirits^  and  to  whom  they  are  inviolably 
obedient :  and  for  the  bad,  they  are  subjected  to  him 
by  just  conquest,  contrary  to  their  own  walls  and  in- 
clinations. Of  each  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  some  brief  account. 

First,  The  good  angels  are  subjected  to  Christ  by 
the  order  and  appointment  of  God,  to  whom  they  are 
always  inviolably  obedient.  It  seems  at  least  very 
probable,  that  before  our  Saviour  was  exalted  upon 
his  triumphant  ascension  into  heaven  to  the  uni- 
versal empire  of  the  world  under  God  the  Father, 
angelical  powers  were  not  all  of  them  subjected  to 
his  mediatorial  royalty,  but  that  some  of  them  had 
their  distinct  regencies  and  presidentships,  imme- 
diately under  God  the  most  high  Father,  over  such 
and  such  nations  and  countries  as  he  in  his  grace 
thought  meet  to  allot  to  them ;  for  so  it  is  evident 
the  Septuagint  thought,  when  in  Deut.  xxxii.  8.  in- 
stead of.  He  (i.  e.  Grod)  set  the  hounds  of  the  im- 
Hons  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of 
Israel^  they  render  it.  He  set  the  hounds  of  the 
nations  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of 
God:  for  as  the  ancient  Jews  distributed  the  Gen- 
tile world  into   seventy-two  nations,  so  they  also 
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reckoned  seventy-two  angels  that  presided  over 
them ;  and  indeed,  considering  what  follows,  ver.  9. 
far  the  Lards  portion  is  his  people^  Jacob  is  the 
lot  of  his  inheritance^  it  seems  very  probable  that 
this  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was  the  true  sense 
of  the  original,  viz.  That  whereas  God  distributed 
the  Gentile  world  into  so  many  nations  as  there  were 
president-angels  to  be  their  guardians  and  governors^ 
he  reserved  Israel  to  himself,  as  his  own  lot  and  por- 
tion, over  which  he  intended  to  preside  immediately 
in  his  own  person ;  and  therefore,  as  a  learned  writ- 
er of  our  own  hath  observed,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable, but  that  instead  of  bllCW*  ^ja,  i.  e.  the  sons  qf 
Israel^  as  it  is  now  in  our  Hebrew  copies,  the  an- 
cient reading  whence  the  Septuagint  translated 
might  be  blk  ^J3,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Gody  and  that  el 
might  either  be  mistaken  by  the  transcribers  for  a 
final  abbreviation  of  Israel,  or  changed  into  il^  which 
is  the  contraction  of  Israel;  and  if  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  it  was  the  sons  of  God,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Septuagint  rendered  it  the  angels  of  God  i 
the  sons  of  God  being  in  scripture  a  very  common 
appellation  of  angels. 

But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  evident,  that 
when  God  threatened  to  withdraw  his  personal  pre- 
sence from  Israel,  upon  their  worshipping  the  golden 
calf,  and  to  put  them  under  the  conduct  of  an  angel, 
Exodus  xxxiii.  2,  3.  the  meaning  of  it  was,  that  he 
would  no  longer  preside  over  them  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  subject  them  to  the  government  of  a  presi- 
dent-angel,and  therefore,  Exod.xxiii.  21.  hehids  them 
beware  of  this  angel,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  notj)ro* 
voke  him;  for,  saith  he,  he  will  not  pardon  your  ini- 
qnities:  which  plainly  shews,  that  this  angel  was  to 
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have  had  a  ruling  power  over  them  to  pardon  or  pu*- 
nish  them  at  his  own  pleasure;  so  that  that  which  God 
here  threatened  was,  that  he  would  put  them  in  the 
same  condition   with   other  Grentile  nations,  who 
were   subjected  to   the  government   of  particular 
guardian  angels ;  and  so  change  their  theocracy  in- 
to an  angelocracj.     And  so,  as  it  is  evident,  Moses 
understood  him ;  for  Exod .  xxxiii.  1 5, 1 6.  he  thus  prays : 
If  thy  presence  go  not  with  tne^  carry  us  not  up  hence. 
For  wherein  shall  it  he  knoum  here  that  I  and  thy 
people  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight  ?  Is  it  not 
in  that  thou  goest  unth  us?  so  shaU  we  he  separated^ 
I  and  thy  people^  from  all  the  people  that  are  an 
the  face  of  the  earth.     Where  it  is  very  plain,  that 
that  which  distinguished  Israel  from  all  other  na- 
tions was  this,  that  Grod  himself  in  his  own  person 
immediately  presided  over  them ;  and  that  if  this 
distinction  were  taken  away  by  God's  withdrawing 
from  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  presidence  of 
an  ang^l,  they  would  be  left  in  the  same  condition 
with  other  Gentile  nations,  who  must  therefore  be 
supposed  to  be  under  the  immediate  conduct  of  pre- 
sident angels.     And  this  is  most  evident  of  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece  in  parti- 
cular, Dan.  X.  IS.  20.  where  there  is  mention  made 
of  two  angels  under  the  character  of  the  prince  qf 
Persia  and  the  prince  of  Greece^  and  also  of  a 
third,  viz.  Michael,  who  is  styled  one  qf  the  chief 
princes^  and  Michael  your  prince ^  verse  21.  and 
elsewhere  the  great  prince  which  standethjor  the 
children  of  thy  people^  Dan.  xii.  1.  And  upon  what 
other  account  can  we  suppose  them  to  be  styled  the 
princes  of  those  countries,  but  because  they  presided 
over  them  as  their  guardians  and  governors  ?  It  is 
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trae,  as  for  the  last  of  them,  viz.  Michael,  he  is  sup- 
posed, by  very  learned  expositors,  to  be  no  other  than 
God  the  Son,  who,  as  I  have  proved  at  lai^e,  was 
always  the  prince  and  guardian  of  Israel ;  but  if  he 
were  not  God  the  Son,  but  merely  a  created  angel, 
it  is  certain  he  was  not  the  president  or  guardian  of 
Israel:  since,  as  was  shewn  before,  they  had  no 
other  guardian  but  God  himself:  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, he  was  the  prince  of  those  angels  that  minis- 
tered to  God  the  Son  in  his  guardianship  and  go- 
vernment of  Israel ;  and  consequently  that  angel  of 
his  to  whom  he  intended  to  subject  them,  when  he 
tiireatened  to  withdraw  his  personal  conduct  from 
diem ;  upon  which  account  he  might  be  called  their 
prince,  because  under  Christ  he  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  protection  and  government  of  them.  Now 
these  guardian  angels  seem  to  have  been  archangels, 
or  the  princes  of  the  distinct  orders  of  angels ;  for  so 
Michael  is  not  only  styled  an  archangel,  Jude  9*  but 
he  is  also  said  to  have  an  army  of  angels  under  his 
command  and  conduct,  and  with  them  to  have  fought 
with  the  dr agony  or  Satan,  (who  was  also  an  archan- 
gel,) and  his  angels.  Rev.  xii.  7.  Now  though  Mi- 
chael (supposing  him  to  be  a  created  spirit)  was  not 
a  guardian  angel,  yet  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  by 
styling  him  one  of  the  chief  princes,  plainly  assures 
us  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the  same  rank  and  degree 
with  the  princes  or  guardian  angels  of  Persia  and 
Greece:  from  whence  it  follows,  that  those  guardian 
angels  were  archangels,  as  well  as  he,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  also  had  their  angels  or  appropri- 
ate armies  of  angels,  under  their  conduct  and  com- 
mand ;  in  which  armies  of  theirs  (whose  ministry, 
wiihout  doubt,  they  always  used  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  their  respective  guardianships)  there  is  no 
question  but  there  was  an  exact  order  and  regiment, 
which  cannot  well  be  supposed,  without  supposing 
them  particular  officers  subordinated  to  each  other, 
under  their  respective  princes  or  archangels;  and 
this  seems  to  be  implied  in  that  distinction  which 
the  apostle  makes  between  these  heavenly  spirits, 
Col.  i.  16.  whether  they  be  thrones^  or  dominionef 
or  principalities^  or  powers ;  where  by  thrones  he 
seems  to  mean  the  respective  princes  or  archangels 
of  the  several  orders ;  by  dominiofis,  or  lordships, 
the  regulij  or  chief  dignitaries  under  the  archangels; 
hj  principalities^  their  governors  of  such  provinces 
or  cities  as  were  within  their  guardianship ;  by  pow- 
ers^ their  inferior  magistrates  or  officers. 

These  archangels  therefore,  who  were  the  tute- 
lar or  guardian  angels  of  countries,  together  with 
their  respective  cohorts  or  armies  of  angels,  seem 
not  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  mediatorial  domi- 
nion of  our  Saviour,  till  after  his  ascension  into  hea^ 
ven ;  at  which  time,  it  seems,  Grod  totally  dissolved 
those  angelocracies,  or  angelical  governments  of 
countries  and  nations,  and  subjected  both  them 
and  the  archangels  (together  with  their  armies  of 
angels)  that  governed  them^  to  the  mediatorial  scep- 
tre of  our  Lord  and  Saviour ;  upon  which  he,  who 
before  was  King  only  of  the  Jews,  (vide  vol.  ii.  p. 
4490  became  univeisal  Lord  and  Emperor  of  the 
world ;  for  so,  Heb.  ii.  5.  we  are  told,  that  to  the 
angels  God  hath  not  put  in  suh/ection  the  world  to 
come^  or  future  age,  as  it  is  in  the  Greek :  where  by 
the  future  age  it  is  evident  he  means  the  time  of  the 
gospel ;  for  this  is  the  very  phrase  used  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint  to  express  the  state  of  Christianity,  Isaiah 
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ix»  6.  where  Christ  is  called  Tlannip  /u^'AXoirro;  aiivt^, 
the  Father  of  this  future  age.    This  passage  there- 
fore, of  Grod's  not  subjecting  the  future  age  to  the 
angds,  plainly  implies  that  he  had  subjected  the  past 
age  to  them,  bj  constituting  them  the  guardians  of 
nations ;  but  that  now  in  this  age  of  the  gospel  he 
hath  wholly  dissolved  that  economy,  by  subjecting 
both  the  guardians  and  the  nations  they  guarded  to 
the  dominion  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  so  that  now 
the  whole  world  of  angels  is  in  the  same  sul]^ection , 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  seems  Michael  and  his  angels 
were  before  Christ's  exaltation;  that  is,  they  are 
now  no  longer  subject  as  deputy  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  nations,  who  as  such  were  empowered  to 
do  good  or  hurt  to  those  who  were  under  their  go- 
vernment, according  to  their  own  discretion;  but  as 
the  immediate  attendants  of  his  person,  to  whom  no- 
thing is  left  arbitrary,  but  all  they  do  is  determined 
by  the  sovereign  will  of  him  who  employs  them  ;  for 
thus  the  scripture  declares,  that  upon  his  ascension 
into  heaven  he  was  vested  with  new  dominion  over 
the  angelical  world ;  so  we  are  told,  1  Pet.  iii.  22. 
that  it  was  upon  his  going  into  heaven^  and  sitting 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God^  that  angels^  and 
authorities^  and  powers  were  made  subject  unto 
him;  and  in  Eph.  i.  21.  that  Grod  raised  him  from 
the  deady  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in  hea-- 
venly  places 9  far  above  all  principality y  and  power , 
and  mighty  and  dominion,  i.  e.  above  all  angels,  of 
what  rank  and  quality  soever,  and  every  name  thai 
is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  and  accordingly,  Col.  ii.  10.  he  is 
said  to  be  head  of  all  principality  and  power,  i.  c. 
of  all  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  as  well  as  earthly  do^ 
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minioDS :  thus  also  the  apdstle  tells  us»  that  upon  his 
ascension  into  heaven  Ctod  hath  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  i.  e.  that  every  being  should  ac- 
knowledge subjection,  either  of  things  in  heaven, 
or  of  things  on  earth,  or  things  under  the  earth  ; 
L  e.  whether  of  4mgels,  or  men,  or  devils.  And  as 
all  these  angelical  powers  are  now  subjected  to 
Christ,  so  do  they  all  of  them  minister  under  him 
in  his  kingdom ;  for  so  Heb.  i.  14.  they  are  said  to 
be  all  of  them  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  mi^ 
luster  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  qf  salvation; 
and  in  so  doing  they  must  necessarily  minister  under 
him  who  is  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Rev.  v.  6.  those  seven  angels  which  in 
Zech.  iv.  10.  are  said  to  be  the  seven  eyes  qf  the 
Lord  wJUch  run  to  and  fro  the  whole  earth,  and 
therefore  styled  the  watchers,  Dan.  iv.  18.  as  be- 
ing the  chief  instruments  of  the  divine  Providence, 
are  called  the  seven  eyes  <f  the  Lafnb,  by  whose 
^  ministry  and  agency  he  inspects  and  governs  his 
kingdom,  which  plainly  implies,  that  they  now  mi- 
nister to  the  exalted  Mediator,  in  the  same  capacity 
that  they  heretofore  ministered  to  God  Almighty 
himself. 

S.  And  then,  secondly,  as  the  good  angels  are  sub- 
ject to  Christ  by  the  ordination  and  appointment  of 
God,  so  the  bad  are  subjected  to  him  by  just  and 
lawful  conquest;  for  so  the  scripture  assures  us, 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  subdued  them  to  his  me- 
diatorial empire,  by  pure  dint  of  just  force  and  vi(^ 
lence :  for  so  we  find  in  his  lifetime  he  frequently 
contested  with  these  evil  spirits,  and,  in  despite  of 
aU  their  power  and  malice,  continually  vanquished 
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and  TqieUed  thenu    Thus  in  his  temptation  in  the 
wiUemesSy  with  only  that  powerful  command,  Gret 
thee  hence  J  Satan,  he  put  the  Devil  to  flight,  Matth. 
It.  10, 11.     So  also  upon  his  approach  towards  the 
two  possessed  Gergesenes,  the  devils  that  possessed 
them  made  a  hideous  outcry,  What  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  qfCrodf  art  thou  come 
hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time?  and  were 
forced  to  depart  immediately  upon  his  command, 
Matth.  viiL  29.     Nor  did  he  only  vanquish  them 
himself  in  all  the  personal  conflicts  he  had  with 
them,  but  he  also  gave  Iiis  disciples  authority  over 
aU  devils,  Luke  ix.  1.  insomuch  that,  Luke  x.  17- 
his  disciples  acquaint  him,  Lord,  even  the  devils  are 
subject  unto  us  through  thy  name.     But  these  were 
only  so  many  successful  skirmishes  with  those  pow- 
ers  of  darkness,  in  which  they  fought  against  him, 
sometimes  in  single  combat,  and  sometimes  in  small- 
er parties :  but  the  main  battle,  in  which  they  en- 
gaged him  with  all  their  power  and  might,  and  by 
winning  of  which  he  completed  his  conquest,  and 
finally  subdued  them  to  his  empire,  seems  to  have 
been  that  which  he  fought  in  his  last  agony ;  where- 
in, after  they  had  reduced  him  to  the  utmost  distress, 
he  struck  them  with  the  spiritual  thunderbolts  of  in- 
ward horror  and  confusion,  and  in  a  panic  dread  forc- 
ed them  to  turn  their  backs  and  flee  from  him.     For 
first,  it  is  evident  that  before  he  entered  the  garden, 
where  his  agony  seized  him,  he  expected  some  ter- 
rible assault  from  these  infernal  powers :  so  he  tells 
his  disciples,  just  before  he  went  thither,  Hereafter 
I  will  not  talk  much  wilh  you ;  for  the  prince  of 
this  world  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  me :  i.  e. 
Give  me  leave  now  to  discourse  freely  with  you,  be- 
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cause  within  a  very  little  while  I  shall  be  so  engaged, 
that  I  shall  not  be  at  leisure  to  discharge  my  mind 
to  you ;  for  the  prince  of  devils  is  just  now  muster- 
ing up  all  his  legions  against  me,  and  is  coming  to 
make  his  last  effort  upon  me :  but  this  is  my  com- 
fort, he  will  find  nothing  in  me,  no  sinful  inclination 
to  take  part  with  him,  no  guilty  reflection  to  expose 
me  to  his  tyranny,  John  xiv.  30.  And  accordingly, 
Luke  xxii.  53.  when  the  Jews  had  apprehended  him, 
be  expostulates  the  case  with  them,  why  they  did 
not  lay  hands  on  him  before,  when  he  was  daily  with 
them  in  the  temple ;  and  then  answers  himself,  Sut 
now  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  As 
much  as  if  he  should  have  said,  I  need  not  wonder 
you  did  not  seize  me  sooner ;  for  this,  alas !  is  the 
appointed  time  wherein  my  Father  had  decreed  to 
let  loose  the  devils  and  you  upon  me.  Which  plain- 
ly shews  that  in  that  dismal  hour  he  was  assaulted 
by  the  devils  as  well  as  by  the  Jews  ;  for  in  all  pro- 
bability those  crafty  and  sagacious  spirits  had  smelt 
out  the  merciful  design  of  his  approaching  death,  viz. 
that  it  was  to  be  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world  : 
and  therefore,  though  they  were  desirous  enough  of  his 
death,  as  is  apparent  by  their  animating  Judas  and 
the  Jews  against  him,  yet,  dreading  the  end  and  in- 
tention of  it,  they  resolve  to  employ  all  their  art  and 
power  to  tempt  and  deter  him  from  undergoing  it, 
and  either  to  prevail  with  him  to  avoid  it  by  a 
shameful  recantation,  or  at  least  not  to  consent  to  it; 
that  so  being  forced  and  involuntary  it  might  be 
void  and  ineffectual.  In  which  black  design  of 
theirs  God  himself  thought  meet  so  far  to  favour 
them,  as  to  give  them  his  free  permission  to  try  him 
to  the  utmost ;  that  so  having  experienced  in  him- 
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9df  the  utm<»t  force  of  temptation  that  human  na- 
ture is  liable  to,  he  might  thereby  be  touched  with  a 
more  tender  sjrmpathy  with  it,  or,  as  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews  expressed  it,  that  having  steered  kim^ 
se^  being  tempted,  he  might  be  able  to  succour 
them  that  are  tempted,  chap.  ii.  17>  18.  But  then, 
secondly,  if  we  consider  the  woful  circumstances  of 
his  agony,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  effect  of  some 
far  more  powerful  cause  than  merely  a  natural  fear 
of  his  ensuing  death  and  bodily  torment ;  for  no 
sooner  was  he  entered  on  that  tragic  stage,  but  he 
began  to  be  sorrowfid,  said  St.  Matthew,  chap, 
xxvi.  37-  or  to  be  sore  amazed,  as  St.  Mark,  chap, 
xiv.  33.  or  to  be  very  heavy,  as  both ;  which  words, 
according^  to  their  native  signification,  declare  him 
to  have  been  all  on  a  sudden  oppressed  with  some 
mighty  damp,  which,  arising  from  some  fearful  spec- 
tacle or  imagination,  overwhelmed  his  soul  with  an 
unknown  and  inexpressible  anguish,  an  anguish  that 
sunk  and  depressed  him  into  as  deep  a  dejection  as 
it  was  possible  for  an  innocent  mind  to  endure; 
causing  him  to  groan  out  that  said  complaint.  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowjul  even  unto  death,  U^pi-^ 
kuwo^  itrnv  rj  i^v^^  H^^y  i-  ^'  My  soul  is  encompassed 
with  grief,  and,  like  a  desolate  island,  surrounded  on 
every  side  with  an  oceaii  of  sorrows,  and  that  even 
unto  death :  as  if  it  had  been  struggling  under  some 
mortal  pang,  and  the  pains  of  hell  had  got  hold  up- 
on it.  And  so  intolerable  was  his  passion,  that 
though  he  liberally  vented  it  both  at  his  eyes  and 
lips,  in  tears,  and  sighs,  and  sorrowful  complaints ; 
yet  that  was  not  a  sufficient  discharge  for  it,  but 
through  all  the  innumerable  pores  of  his  body  it 
poured  out  itself  as  it  were  in  great  drops  of  blood. 
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Luke  xxii.  44.  All  which  considered,  I  can  by  no 
means  think  that  that  which  occasioned  this  bitter 
i^ny  was  merely  the  prospect  of  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  hands  of  men,  since  not  only 

• 

some  martyrs,  but  some  malefactors  have  suffered 
much  more  with  less  dejection ;  and  if  you  consult 
tiie  history,  you  will  find  that  he  bore  his  death  far 
better  than  his  agony:  from  whence  we  have  just 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  more  grievous 
to  him  than  the  former,  and  that  the  crucifixion  of 
his  body  on  the  cross  was  nothing  near  so  painful  to 
him  as  the  crucifixion  of  his  mind  in  the  garden ; 
and  since  his  sufferings  in  his  agony  are  described 
with  more  tragical  circumstances  than  his  sufferings 
on  the  cross,  we  have  just  reason  to  conchide  they 
were  inflicted  on  him  by  more  spiteful  and  powerful 
executioners,  and  consequently  that  he  endured  the 
tortures  of  men  only  on  the  cross,  but  of  devils  in 
the  garden ;  where  being  left  all  alone,  naked,  and 
abandoned  of  the  ordinary  supports  of  his  godhead, 
and  having  only  an  angel  to  stand  by  and  comfort 
him,  (i.  e.  to  rej^iesent  such  considerations  to  him  of 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  his  death,  as  were 
most  proper  to  fortify  him  against  the  temptations 
which  the  devils  were  then  urging,  to  deter  him 
from  it,)  he  was  in  aU  probabiUty  surrounded  with  a 
mighty  host  of  devils,  who  exercised  all  their  power 
aiHi  malice  to  persecute  his  innocent  soul,  to  distract 
and  fright  it  with  horrid  phantasms,  to  afflict  it 
with  dilsmal  suggestions,  and  vex  and  cruciate  it 
with  dire  imaginations  and  dreadful  spectacles. 
Thirdly,  If  we  consider  that  strange  unaccountable 
drowsiness  which  seized  his  disciples,  whilst  he  was 
in  his  agony,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
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diahoKcal  power ;  for  before  he  entered  into  the  gar- 
den, he  had  expressly  told  them  that  the  hour  was 
come,  wherein  he  was  to  be  taken  from  them  by  an 
untimely  death:  so  that  one  would  have  thought 
the  dear  love  which  they  bore  him,  together  with 
the  infinite  concern  they  had  in  him,  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  kept  them  awake  for  a  few 
hours;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  desired  them  to 
watch  with  him,  (being  loath,  it  seems,  to  be  left 
alone,  in  the  dark  night,  among  a  company  of  hor- 
rid and  frightful  spectres,)  upon  his  return  to  them 
he  found  them  &st  asleep,  and  though  he  gently  up- 
braided them  with  their  unkindness,  JVhat^  could 
ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  yet  he  no  soonel* 
left  them,  but  they  fell  asleep  again ;  Jbr,  as  the  text 
tdls  us,  their  eyes  were  heavy ;  heavy  indeed,  that 
could  not  hold  up  for  a  few  hours  upon  such  an 
awakening  occasion.  It  is  true,  indeed,  St.  Luke 
attributes  this  prodigious  drowsiness  of  theirs  to 
their  sorrow,  and  so  it  is  usual  in  scripture  to  put 
the  apparent  cause  for  the  real,  when  the  real  cause 
is  secret  and  invisible.  But  how  can  we  imagine 
that  mere  sorrow  should  necessitate  three  men  to 
&11  asleep  together  under  the  most  awakening  cir- 
cumstances, all  things  considered,  that  ever  happen*- 
ed  to  mortals  ?  Why  did  it  not  as  well  force  them 
to  faU  asleep  again  afterwards,  when  their  Lord  was 
apprehended,  condemned,  and  crucified?  at  all 
which  times  they  were  doubtless  rather  more  sor- 
rowfiil  than  they  were  in  the  garden.  And  there- 
fore it  seems  very  probable,  that  there  was  a  much 
more  powerful  cause  than  sorrow  in  the  case,  viz.  a 
preternatural  stupefaction  of  their  senses,  by  some  of 
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those  malignant  spirits  that  were  then  conflicting 
with  our  Saviour ;  who,  perhaps,  to  deprive  him  of 
the  solace  of  his  disciples'  company,  did,  by  their  di- 
abolical art,  produce  that  extraordinary  stupor  that 
oppressed  them ;  that  so  having  him  all  alone,  they 
might  have  the  greater  advantage  to  tempt  and  ter- 
rify him.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  if  we  consider  the 
warning  our  Saviour  gave  his  disciples,  when  they 
entered  the  garden  with  him,  of  the  extraordinary 
danger  they  were  in  of  falling  into  temptation,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  he  expected  and  found 
there  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  tempters,  or  evil 
spirits :  for  as  soon  as  they  were  entered  with  him 
into  the  garden,  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  he  bade  them. 
Pray  that  ye  enter  not  inta  temptation^  Luke  xxii. 
40.  and  when,  notwithstanding  this  admonition, 
they  fell  asleep  the  first  time,  he  bids  them.  Watch 
and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation^  Matth. 
xxvi.  41.  which  words  plainly  imply  our  Saviour's 
apprehension  of  some  extraordinary  danger  they 
were  in  of  being  tempted  in  the  very  time  and 
places  of  his  agony.  And  what  more  probable  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  this  apprehension  of  his  than 
this,  that  he  found  vast  numbers  of  evil  spirits  there, 
by  whom  he  himself  at  that  very  time  was  furiously 
tempted  and  assaulted,  and  that  therefore,  having 
experienced  their  power  and  malice  in  himself,  he 
thought  meet  to  admonish  his  disciples  (who  were 
much  less  able  to  resist  them  than  he)  to  stand  up- 
on their  guard,  lest  they  should  tempt  them,  as 
they  had  tempted  him. 

For  tJiese  reasons  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
this  last  agony  of  our  Saviour  was  nothing  else  but 
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a  mighty  struggle  and  conflict  with  the  powers  of 
darkness ;  who  having,  by  God's  permission,  muster- 
ed up  all  their  strength  against  him,  intending  once 
more  to  try  their  fortune  against  him,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  tempt  or  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his  design 
of  redeeming  the  world,  were  in  the  end  gloriously  re- 
pulsed by  his  persevering  resistance,  and  forced  to 
flee  before  him :  and  of  this  his  glorious  victory  over 
them  he  made  an  open  show  upon  the  cross,  where, 
in  despite  of  all  those  terrors  and  temptations  they 
had  exercised  him  with,  if  possible  to  divert  him 
from  lajring  down  his  life  for  the  world,  he  freely 
and  voluntarily  poured  out  his  blood  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  And  hence  the  apostle 
tells  us.  Col.  li.  15.  that  on  his  cross  he  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers^  viz.  in  that  victorious 
act  of  iapng  down  his  life  to  ransom  us  from  their 
power,  in  despite  of  their  most  exquisite  temptations 
to  the  contrary,  and  made  an  open  show  ofthem^ 
triumphing  over  them.  And  by  this  glorious  vic- 
tory he  finished  his  conquest  of  those  infernal  pow- 
ers, so  that  from  thenceforth  they  never  durst  as- 
sault him  more;  but  like  vanquished  slaves,  were 
forced  to  peld  their  unwilling  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
his  empire,  and  (though  with  infinite  reluctance)  to 
obey  his  will,  and  execute  his  orders :  and  hence  we 
are  told,  that  hy  his  death  our  Saviour  has  destroy- 
ed  him  that  had  the  power  of  deaths  that  is^  the  De^ 
vily  Heb.  ii.  14.  so  that  now  at  his  powerful  name 
every  knee  must  bow,  or  every  being  yield  obeisance, 
not  only  of  things  in  heaven,  and  of  things  on  earth, 
i.  e.  of  angels  and  men,  but  of  things  under  the 
earth  tooy  i.  e,  of  devils,  who,  notwithstanding  they 
are  incensed  with  an  implacable  animosity  against 
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him,  and  would  gladly  pull  him  down  from  his 
throne,  if  thej  had  but  power  answerable  to  their 
malice ;  yet  having  long  since  experienced  the  might 
of  his  victorious  arms,  even  then  when  they  had  him 
at  the  greatest  advantage,  and  being  thereby  driven 
into  everlasting  despair  of  prevailing  against  him, 
they  have  from  thenceforth  been  forced,  by  the  mere 
dread  and  terror  of  his  power,  to  submit  themselves 
to  him,  and  to  become  his  servants  and  ministers  in 
his  heavenly  kingdom :  so  that  now  Whatsoever  they 
do,  it  is  by  his  permission  or  order,  who  holds  their 
mischievous  power  in  chains,  and  lets  it  loose,  or  re* 
strains  it,  as  he  pleases. 

And  thus  having  proved  at  large  that  both  the 
good  and  bad  angels  are  Christ's  sutgects  and  mini- 
sters ;  I  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  shew  wherein 
their  ministry  to  Christ  in  his  kingdom  consasts. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  shew  wherein  the 
ministry  of  good  angels  consists. 

And,  secondly,  wherein  consists  ibe  ministry  of 
bad  angels.  And  because  the  philosophy  dT  the  na- 
ture and  operations  of  angels  is  £Eur  above  the  ken  of 
our  shortsighted  understanding,  I  shall  not  presume 
to  inquire  any  farther  into  the  ministry  of  either 
good  or  bad  angels  than  the  scripture  gives  me  light ; 
in  which  we  find  these  seven  following  instances  of 
the  ministry  of  good  angels  under  Christ. 

First,  They  declare,  upcm  occasion,  his  mind  and 
will  to  his  church. 

Secondly,  They  guard  and  defend  his  subjects 
against  outward  dangers. 

Thirdly,  They  support  and  comfort  them  upon 
great  undertakings,  and  under  pressing  calami- 
ties. 
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Fourthly,  They  fmitect  them  against  the  rage  and 
fury  of  evil  spirits. 

Fifthly,  They  further  and  assist  them  in  all  their 
rdigious  oflSces. 

Sixthly,  They  conduct  their  separated  spirits  into 
the  mansions  of  glory. 

Seventhly,  They  are  to  attend  and  assist  Christ  in 
tiie  great  solenmity  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

L  One  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  is  their  declaring  upon  occasion 
his  mind  and  wiU  to  his  church  and  people :  for  thus 
moat  of  those  prophetic  messages,  which  God  fix>m 
time  tb  time  sent  to  the  world,  were  conveyed  to  the 
prophets  by  the  ministry  of  angels :  so  Daniel,  for 
instance,  had  all  his  visions  from  an  angel  of  God, 
vide  Dan.  viii.  19.  and  chap.  ix.  22,  23.  as  also  chap. 
X.  11.  so  also  the  prophet  Zechariah,  vide  chap.  i. 
9,14,19*  and  chap.  ii.  S,  4.  and  sundry  other  instances 
there  are  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  vide  Matt.  i. 
20,21.  as  also  chap.  ii.  18,  20, 22.  and  Luke  i.  18,  80, 
31.  and  many  other  places:  and  it  was  an  ancient  and 
catholic  doctrine  among  the  Jews,  that  all  prophecy 
was  communicated  by  the  mediation  of  angels; 
whence  the  pharisees,  describing  St.  Paul  as  a  pro- 
phet, thus  pronounce  concerning  him  :  We  find  no 
evil  in  this  man ;  but  if  a  spirit  or  angel  hath 
spoken  to  himy  let  us  not  fight  against  God^  Acts 
xxiii.  9.  And  accordingly  we  find  our  Saviour  send- 
ing forth  his  holy  angels  on  prophetic  messages  to 
his  church  :  for  so  St.  John  received  his  revelations 
from  Christ  by  the  hand  of  an  angel,  Rev.  i.  1 .  and 
xxii.  16.  And  an  angel  is  sent  from  Christ  to  Philip, 
to  bid  him  go  to  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  expound 
to  him  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  Acts  viii.  26.  And 
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Cornelius  received  a  message  from  Christ  by  an  an- 
gel, requiring  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  St.  Peter  to 
instruct  him  in  the  Christian  religion,  in  Acts  x.  S, 
4,  5.  But  since  that  Christ  hath  revealed  his  whole 
will  to  his  church, and  transmitted  it  down  by  a  stand- 
ing scripture,  this  ministration  of  the  holy  angels  is 
in  a  great  measure  ceased,  and  to  this  written  word 
*of  his  we  are  entirely  referred,  as  to  the  perpetual 
rule  of  our  faith  and  manners;  insomuch,  that  if 
thenceforth  even  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
preach  any  other  gospel  to  us  than  what  we  have 
there  received,  he  is  pronounced  accursed^  Gal.  i.  8. 
Not  but  that  sometimes,  and  upon  great  emergencies, 
they  may  be  still  sent  from  heaven  with  new  mes- 
sages to  us,  to  discover  some  useful  secret,  or  to  in- 
spire our  minds  with  the  notice  of  some  future  con- 
tingencies, that  are  of  great  moment  to  us ;  though 
this  very  rarely,  it  being  no  part  of  their  ordinary 
ministry.  But  since  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  was 
completed,  to  be  sure  they  never  reveal  any  new  doc- 
trine to  us ;  they  may  be  assisting  geniuses  to  our 
understandings,  to  excite  in  them  a  true  apprehen- 
sion of  what  is  already  revealed,  by  impressing  our 
imaginations  with  clear  and  distinct  ideas  and  repre- 
sentations of  things  that  are  revealed  more  obscurely ; 
but  to  suppose  that  they  still  reveal  new  doctrinal 
truths  to  us,  is  not  only  to  deny  the  perfection  of 
written  revelation,  but  to  open  a  wide  door  to  all 
manner  of  enthusiasm. 

IL  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  their  guarding  and  defend- 
ing his  subjects  against  outward  dangers :  for  thus 
the  angels-  are  said  to  encamp  round  about  those 
that  fear  God^  to  deliver  them^  Psalm  xxxiv.  7. 
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And  though  I  see  not  sufficient  reason  to  be  fully 
persuaded  that  every  faithful  subject  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  has  an  appropriate  guardian  angel  appoint- 
ed to  him,  yet,  from  that  caution  of  our  Saviour, 
Matth.  xviii.  10.  it  is  evident,  that  he  employs  his 
angeb  to  attend  as  an  invisible  lifeguard  upon  the 
persons  of  all  good  Christians ;  for,  saith  he.  Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  Utile  ones^Jbr 
I  say  unto  you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al^ 
ways  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  hen^ 
pen;  i.e.  Those  blessed  spirits, which  are  appointed  by 
God  to  be  their  guardians  upon  earth,  have  yet  their 
continual  returns  and  recourse  to  God's  glorious  pre- 
sence in  heaven  ;  and,  having  always  access  to  him, 
to  offer  up  requests  or  complaints  in  their  behalf,  it 
must  needs  be  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  any  to 
presume  to  despise  or  offend  them,  lest  he  thereby 
provoke  those  mighty  spirits  to  sue  oat  and  execute 
some  commission  of  vengeance  upon  him.  From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  blessed  angels  are 
greatly  concerned  in  the  vindication  and  protection 
of  the  &ithful,  and  that  that  promise,  Psalm  xci.  10, 
11,  12.  is  still  in  force,  viz.  There  shall  no  evil  be- 
fall thee-^or  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over 
thee^  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.  They  shall  bear 
thee  up  in  their  hands^  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot 
against  a  stone.  And  this  they  do  sometimes  by  re- 
moving such  evil  accidents  from  us,  as  in  the  course 
of  necessary  causes  must  have  befallen  us :  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  these  powerful  spirits  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  necessary  causes,  (at  least  upon  a 
great  many  of  them,)  and  can  retard, 'or  precipitate^ 
or  vary,  or  divert  their  motions,  as  they  see  occasion, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  great  many  accidents  which 
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must  otherwise  have  befallen,  had  they  permitted 
them  to  proceed  in  their  natural  courses.  Other 
times  again  they  divert  the  mischievous  intentions 
of  our  enemies,  by  injecting  sudden  fears  into  them, 
and  brandishing  horrid  phantasms  before  their  ima- 
ginations, (as  the  angel  did  the  flaming  sword  before 
Balaam,)  when  they  are  just  upon  executing  their 
malice.  Sometimes  again  they  warn  us  of  dangers 
approaching,  either  by  some  external  sign  or  unac- 
countable impression  on  our  fancies,  by  which  we 
are  vehemently  solicited,  without  any  visible  cause 
^  or  reason,  either  to  proceed  very  cautiously  in  the 
ways  where  our  danger  lies,  or  to  stop  and  forbear  a 
while,  or  steer  some  other  course.  Of  all  which 
there  are  innumerable  instances  to  be  found  in  his- 
tory. 

III.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angek  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  their  supporting  and  com- 
forting  his  faithful  subjects  upon  difficult  undertak- 
ings, and  under  great  and  pressing  calamities :  for 
thus  not  only  our  Saviour  himself  was  comforted  in 
his  last  agony  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  Luke  xxii. 
43.  but  St.  Paul  also  tells  us,  that  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  shipwrecked  in  a  storm  in  his  voyage 
to  Rome,  there  stood  hy  him  in  the  night  an  angel 
qfGod^  whose  he  was^  and  whom  he  served^  saying, 
Fear  not,  Paul;  thou  must  be  brought  before  Gr- 
sar:  and,  loy  God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail 
with  thee.  Acts  xxvii.  2S,  24.  So  also  when  the  apo- 
stles by  an  order  from  the  high  priest  were.4ca8t  into 
the  common  prison,  the  text  tells  us,  that  an  angel 
if  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors,  and 
brought  them  forth,  and  said.  Go,  stand  and  speak 
in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the  words  qfthis  Ufs, 
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Acts  y.  19)  M.  So  also,  in  the  ancient  martyrologies 
of  the  church,  we  meet  with  sundry  relations  of  the 
appearance  of  angels  to  the  suffering  martyrs,  and  of 
the  wonderful  comforts  they  administered  to  them 
to  support  their  fidth  and  patience  under  their  ago- 
nies and  torments.  And  although  since  the  cessation 
of  miracles  they  do  not  ordinarily  perform  this*  mi- 
nistry to  us  in  visible  appearances,  yet  there  is  no 
doobty  but  as  they  are  spirits,  they  have  spiritual 
and  invisible  ways  of  conversing  with  our  spirits,  and 
of  administering  comforts  to  us  in  our  needs  and  ex- 
tremities ;  for  though  they  can  have  no  immediate 
access  to  our  mind,  which  is  a  dark,  mysterious  cham- 
ber, into  which  no  other  eye  can  penetrate  but  his 
who  is  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts^  yet  that  they  can 
vehemently  impress  our  fancies  with  joyous  repre- 
sentations, and  thereby  exhilarate  our  drooping  spi- 
rits to  that  degree,  as  to  transport  us  into  raptures 
of  bodily  passion,  is  not  to  be  doubted,  there  being 
so  many  sensible  experiments  of  it  in  the  ancient 
prophets,  whose  imaginations  were  sometimes  so  ve- 
hemently impressed  with  frightful  ideas  by  the  an- 
gels which  conversed  with  them,  as  that  they  imme- 
diately fell  into  an  agony,  and  were  seized  with  un- 
accountable horrors  and  tremblings;  and  not  only 
the  prophets  themselves,  that  saw  the  angel,  were 
thus  affected,  but  sometimes  their  companions  too 
that  saw  him  not,  of  which  yda  have  an  instance  in 
Dan.  X.  7.  where  Daniel  tells  us,  that  he  alone  saw 
the  vision  of  the  angels,  and  that  the  men  that  were 
with  him  saw  not  the  vision,  hut  a  great  quaking 
feU  upon  them^  so  that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves: 
which  is  a  plain  evidence  of  the  great  power  which 
the  angels  have  over  our  bodily  passions,  even  when 
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thej  are  invisible  to  us ;  so  as  to  strike  what  note 
soever  they  please  upon  them,  whether  it  be  fear,  ofc 
sorrow,  or  joj ;  and  it  being  in  their  power  to  excite 
our  passions  to  what  degree  thej  please,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that,  being  ministering  spirits,  thej  can 
and  do  minister  joj  and  comfort  to  us,  whenever  our 
case  and  circumstances  require  it. 

IV.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  their  protecting  his  sub- 
jects against  the  rage  and  fury  of  evil  spirits :  for 
considering  with  what  a  fierce  and  indefatigable 
malice  those  malignant  spirits,  which  in  vast  num- 
bers rove  about  in  the  air,  are  animated  against  man- 
kind, and  especiaUy  against  the  subjects  of  Christ, 
their  most  dreaded  and  implacable  enemy ;  and  con- 
sidering also  the  mighty  power  they  have,  as  they 
are  angels,  to  do  mischief,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
but  that,  were  they  not  opposed  and  restrained  by  a 
mightier  power  than  their  own,  they  would  never 
be  able  to  forbear  exercising  their  direful  rage  and 
cruelty  upon  us,  till  they  had  converted  this  earth 
into  hell,  and  made  this  school  of  our  probation  the 
place  of  our  torments :  and  as  for  the  kingdom  oi 
Christ,  whose  subjects  have  so  solemnly  renounced 
their  yoke  and  dominion,  to  be  sure  they  would 
never  cease  infesting  it  with  the  fiery  darts  of  their 
malice,  tiU  they  had  utterly  ruined  and  destroyed 
them;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  their  mischievous 
attempts,  God  in  mercy  hath  thought  meet  to  com- 
mit us  to  the  guardianship  of  his  holy  angels,  and  to 
send  them  forth  under  the  conduct  of  Jesus  our  Me- 
diator, to  fight  against  these  hellish  powers  in  the 
defence  of  his  church  and  people :  for  so  God  pro- 
mised Jerusalem,  Zech.  ii.  5.  that  he  would  he  as  a 
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watt  qfjlre  round  about  her,  i.  e.  as  the  most  learn- 
ed expositors  suppose,  bj  surrounding  her  with  a 
guard  of  angels,  whom,  in  the  defence  of  his  people 
i^^ainst  evil  angels,  he  fnakeA  flaming  fire,  as  the 
Ftalmist  expresses  it.  Psalm  civ.  4.  and  in  Rev.  xii. 
7.  we  read  of  a  war  in  heaven,  (or  the  airy  region, 
of  which  the  Devil  is  called  the  prince,)  Michael  and 
hie  angels  Jought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the 
dragon  flmght  and  his  angels :  -  which  war  Michael 
undertook,  as  the  foregoing  verses  tell  us,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  woman  that  was  clothed  with  the  sun ; 
which  all  agree  was  the  Christian  church :  so  also, 
in  ver.  9.  of  St.  Jude's  Epistle,  we  read  that  Michael 
the  archangel  contended  and  disputed  with  the 
Devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  or  Jewish  church, 
so  called  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Christian 
church  is  called  the  body  of  Christ.  And  it  is  very 
probably  supposed  that  that  hedge,  which  the  Devil 
complained  God  had  set  about  Job,  and  about  his 
house,  by  which  he  was  hindered  from  breaking 
in  upon  him,  was  no  other  than  a  guard  of  angels, 
by  which  he  was  driven  hack,  as  oft  as  he  attempted 
to  execute  his  rage  and  malice  upon  him,  chap.  i.  10. 
Now  by  what  means  or  instruments  the  good  angels 
war  against  and  repel  the  evil  ones  is,  I  conceive,  an 
inquiry  beyond  our  cognizance,  revelation  (from 
whence  we  receive  all  our  notions  of  the  state  and 
economy  of  the  invisible  world)  being  wholly  silent 
in  the  case ;  only  thus  much  we  may  say,  without 
any  way  presuming  beyond  our  capacity,  that  spiri- 
tual agents  can  as  easily  strike  upon  spirits,  as  bodily 
agents  do  upon  bodies;  and  though  we,  who  are 
spectators  only  of  corporal  motion,  can  give  no  ao 
count  of  the  manner  hov  one  spirit  acts  upon  an- 
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other,  yet  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  doabt,  but  that 
they  have  some  way  of  impressing  one  another,  and 
communicating  to  each  other  a  mutual  sense  and 
feeUng  of  each  others'  pleasures  and  displeasures:  and 
if  so,  then  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  more  pow- 
erful any  spirit  is,  the  stronger  and  more  exquisite 
impressions  of  its  displeasure  it  can  make  upon  other 
sfwrits,  and  consequently  that  the  good  angels,  who 
by  preserving  their  innocence,  and  improving  their 
perfections,  have  augmented  and  redoubled  their  na- 
tural strength  and  vigour,  are  much  more  powerful 
than  the  bad  ones,  (who  have  rather  impaired  it,) 
and  so  are  much  more  able  to  withstand  and  repel 
the  violent  impressions  of  the  bad  angels,  than  the 
bad  angels  can  theirs :  so  that  though  the  bad  an- 
gels may,  and  oftentimes  do,  resist  and  oppose  the 
good,  yet  they  can  never  conquer  them ;  but  in  the 
conclusion  are  still  forced  to  flee  before  them,  as 
being  unable  to  withstand  their  more  powerful  im- 
pressions. Since  therefore  we  wrestle  not  withjlesh 
and  blood,  i.  e.  not  only  with  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  princip€ditiesy  against  powers ,  against  the 
rulers  qfthe  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spirit 
tual  wickednesses  in  high  places,  i.  e.  against  the 
several  ranks  of  devils  that  are  in  the  air,  under  the 
command  and  conduct  of  Beelzebub  their  prince, 
Eph.  vi.  12.  and  since  theaa.- apostate  spirits  are  by 
much  too  strong  and  powerful  fw  us,  so  that,  were 
we  left  to  grapple  with  them  alone,  by  our  own  sin- 
gle strength,  they  would  infallibly  vanquish  and  lead 
us  captive  to  eternal  ruin ;  God  hath  thought  me€t 
'to  subject  his  holr  v&irels  to  the  command  of  our 
^compassionate  Mediator,  that  so,  whenever  we  are 
%x>  hardly  beset  by  these  sgp\  spirits,  he  might  send 
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than  forth  to  guard  and  protect  us  against  them,  and 
either  to  assist  us  in  our  conflicts  with  them,  or  to 
chase  them  away  from  us,  when  we  are  no  longer 
aUe  to  withstand  them ;  and  accordingly  we  have  a 
sure  word  of  promise,  that  if  we  resist  the  Devil,  he 
shaUflee  awayjrom  us^  James  iv.  7*  not  that  our 
weak  resistance  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  put  those 
daring  and  mighty  spirits  to  flight ;  but  the  meaning 
without  doubt  is,  that  if,  when  they  assault  us  with 
any  temptation  to  sin,  we  do  but  oppose  them  with 
a  sincere  resolution,  God  will  not  permit  us  to  be 
vanquished   by  them ;  but,   whenever  they  press 
too  hard  upon  us,  will  be  sure  to  send  down  some 
good  angel  to  us,  to  repel  and  drive  them  away  fitmi 
us ;  for  so  he  hath  promised  that  he  will  not  staffer 
MS  to  be  tempted  above  what  we  are  able,  but  will 
with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  bear  it,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  which  plainly 
implies,  that,  should  God  suffer  him,  the  Devil  can 
tempt  us  above  what  we  are  able ;  and  this,  without 
doubt,  he  is  ordinarily  hindered  from  by  the  timely 
interpositions  of  the  holy  angels,  who,  when  our 
strength  begins  to  &il,  are  always  ready  to  second 
us,  and  with  their  victorious  arms  to  encounter  and 
put  to  flight  those  evil  spirits  that  do  so  importu- 
nately tempt  us. 

V.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  their  frirthering  and  assist- 
ing his  subjects  in  the  works  and  offices  of  religion ; 
for  since  they  are  said  to  minister  to  them  who  shall 
be  heirs  of  salvation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
minister  to  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  religious 
obligations,  upon  which  their  salvation  depends ;  and 
since,  as  our  Saviour  a5sui*es  us,  there  is  joy  in  the 
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presence  qfthe  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that 
repents^  Luke  xv.  10.  we  cannot  but  suppose,  that, 
so  fiEU"  as  their  own  ability  and  the  laws  of  the  invi- 
sible world  will  permit  them,  they  do  promote  and 
further  our  repentance ;  since  in  so  doing  they  con- 
tribute to  their  own  joy ;  and,  in  a  word,  since  the 
scripture  assures  us,  that  the  angels  are  present  in 
our  holy  assemblies,  (which  that  passage  of  St  Paul 
seems  pecessarily  to  im[^,  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  For  this 
cause  aught  the  woman  to  have  power  aver  her 
heady  i.  e.  to  be  veiled  in  the  sacred  assemblies,  he^ 
cause  of  the  angels^  or  out  of  a  decent  respect  and 
reverence  to  those  blessed  spirits  who  are  supposed 
to  be  present  there ;)  since,  I  say,  they  are  present  in 
our  religious  assemblies,  we  cannot  reasonably  sup- 
pose them  to  be  present  merely  as  idle  auditors  and 
spectators,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  only  to 
observe  and  gaze  upon  our  holy  solemnities;   and 
therefore  must  conclude  that  their  great  business 
there  is  to  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  them,  to 
remove  our  indispositions,  and  recollect  our  wander- 
ings ;  to  fix  our  attention,  excite  our  affections,  and 
inflame  our  devotions :  for  besides,  as  they  are  the 
ministers  of  the  divine  Providence,  they  have  many 
ojpportunities  of  presenting  good  objects  to  us,  and 
removing  temptations  from  us,  of  disciplining  our 
natures  with  prosperities  and  afflictions,  and  of  so 
ordering  and  varying  our  outward  circumstances,  as 
to  render  our  duty  more  facile  and  easy  to  us :  be- 
sides which,  I  say,  as  they  are  spirits,  they  have  a 
very  near  and  familiar  access  to  our  souls ;  not  that 
they  can  make  any  immediate  impressions  on  our 
understanding  or  will,  which  are  a  sphere  of  light  to 
which  no  created  spirit  can  approach,  it  being  under 
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the  immediate  ecoDomj  of  the  Father  of  spirits ;  bat 
jet,  being  spirits,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  may,  and 
oftentimes  do,  insinuate  themselves  into  our  fancies, 
and  mingle  with  the  spirits  and  humours  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  by  that  means  never  want  oppOTtunity  both 
to  suggest  good  thoughts  to  us,  and  raise  holy  affec- 
tions in  us.  For  that  they  can  work  upon  our  fan- 
cies is  apparent,  else  there  could  be  neither  angeli- 
cal nor  diabolical  dreams ;  and  if  they  can  so  act 
upon  our  fimcies,  as  to  excite  new  images  and  rej^e- 
soitaticms  in  them,  they  may  by  this  means  com- 
municate new  thoughts  to  our  understanding,  which 
naturaDy  prints  off  from  the  fancy  those  ideas  and 
images  which  it  there  finds  set  and  composed.  And 
as  they  can  work  upon  our  fancies,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  can  influence  our  spirits  and  hu- 
mours ;  else  they  have  not  the  power  so  much  as  to 
cure  or  inflict  a  disease ;  and  by  thus  working  upon 
our  spirits  they  can  moderate  as  they  please  the  vio- 
lence of  our  passions,  which  are  nothing  but  the  flow- 
ings  and  reflowings  of  our  spirits  to  and  fro  from  our 
hearts;  and  by  influencing  our  humours  they  can 
compose  us,  when  they  please,  into  such  a  sedate 
and  serious  temper,  as  is  most  apt  to  receive  religious 
impressions,  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  heavenly 
motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  things,  I  doubt 
not,  the  blessed  angels  can  and  frequently  do,  though 
we  perceive  it  not,  and  though,  by  the  laws  of  thfe 
world  of  spirits,  they  may  probably  be  restrained  from 
doing  their  utmost  for  us,  that  so  we  may  still  act 
with  an  uncontrolled  freedom,  and  be  left  und,er  a 
necessity  of  a  constant  and  diligent  endeavour ;  yet 
this  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  as  the  evil  angels  are 
always  bftisy  to  pervert  and  seduce  us  from  our  duty, 
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so  the  good  are  no  less  active  to  reduce  us  to;  and 
assist  us  in  it. 

VI.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  angels  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  their  conducting  the  sepa- 
rated spirits  of  his  fidthful  subjects  to  the  mansions 
of  glory.  It  was  an  ancient  tradition  among  the 
Jews,  that  the  souls  of  the  faithful  were  conducted 
by  angels  into  paradise,  of  which  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase makes  mention  on  Cant.  ii.  12.  and  this  tra- 
dition of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  our  Saviour,  Luke 
xvi.  22.  where  he  tells  us,  that  when  Lazarus  died, 
he  was  carried  hy  angels  into  Abraham^ s  bosom, 
L  e.  into  that  place  of  refreshment  where  the  soul 
of  Abraham,  who  was  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
dwells ;  and  in  all  probability  that  fiery  chariot  and 
horses,  wherein  Elias  was  mounted  up  to  heaven, 
2  Kings  iL  11.  was  nothing  but  a  convoy  of  angels ; 
and  accordingly  TertuUian,  de  Anima,  c.  52.  styles 
the  angels  evocatores  animarum,  i.  e.  the  mes- 
sengers of  God,  that  caU  forth  the  lingering  souls 
out  of  their  bodies,  and  shew  them  the  paraturam 
diversoriij  the  preparation  of  those  blessed  mansions 
where  they  are  t6  abide  till  the  resurrection.  And 
this  oflSce  the  good  angels  do  perform  to  the  souls  of 
the  fiuthful,  not  merely  to  congratulate  their  safe 
arrival  into  the  world  of  blessedness,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they,  who  do  so  heartily  rejoice 
lb  the  conversion  of  sinners,  are  ready  enough  to 
congratulate  their  glorification ;  but  that  which  seems 
to  be  the  great  reason  of  this  ministration  of  theirs, 
is  to  guard  holy  souls,  when  they  leave  their  bodies, 
through  those  lower  regions  of  the  air,  which  are  the 
seat  and  principality  of  the  apostate  angels,  who  may 
therefiDre  be  very  reasonably  supposed  to.  J^ie  conti- 
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Dually  lying  in  wait  there,  like  birds  of  prey,  to  seize 
upon  the  souls  of  men,  as  soon  as  they  are  escaped 
out  of  the  cage  of  their  bodies  into  the  open  air,  and 
either  to  scare  and  terrify  them  in  their  passage  to 
heaven,  or  to  lead  them  away  captive  into  their  dark 
prisons  of  endless  horror  and  despair ;  and  therefore, 
to  prevent  their  affrighting  good  souls  (which  is  all 
the  hurt  they  can  do  them)  as  they  pass  aloi^ 
through  their  territories,  they  are  no  sooner  parted 
from  their  bodies,  but  they  are  taken  into  the  custo- 
dy of  some  good  angel  or  angek,  who  guard  them 
safe  through  the  enemies'  quarters,  and  beat  off  those 
evil  qyirits  from  them  that  would  &in  be  infesting 
and  assaulting  them :  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable^ 
but  that  by  this  very  thing  those  evil  spirits  do  dis- 
tinguish what  souls  do  belong  to  them  from  what  do       *^ 
not,  viz.  their  being  destitute  of  or  attended  with 
this  holy  guard  of  angels.     When  they  behold  a  se- 
parated spirit  under  this  heavenly  convoy,  they  fly 
away  irom  it  with  infinite  rage  and  envy  to  see  it  ir- 
recoverably rescued  out  of  their  power  to  make  it 
miserable ;  but  when  they  perceive  one  destitute  and 
abandoned  of  this  angelic  guard,  they  immediately 
seize  it  as  their  own,  and  so  commit  it  to  their 
chains  of  darkness.  And  as  the  good  angels  do  guard 
good  souls,  as  they  pass  through  the  air,  against  the 
power  and  malice  of  the  prince  of  the  power  qftke 
air,  so  they  also  conduct  and  guide  them  to  their 
mansions  of  blessedness.     For  when  the  departed 
soul  is  wafted  through  the  air  into  those  immense 
tracts  of  ether,  wherein  the  sun  and  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  swim,  how  would  it  be  possible  for  it,  in  such 
a  vast  and  unknown  continent,  ever  to  find  its  way 
to  the  seat  of  the  blessed,  without  the  conduct  of 
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some  experienced  guide?  And  who  can  be  better 
experienced  in  that  celestial  road,  than  those  wing- 
ed messengers  of  the  Ahnightj  King,  who  in  the 
execution  of  his  high  behests  are  always  travelling 
to  and  fro  between  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  there- 
fore our  Saviour  hath  committed  the  separated  spirits 
of  his  faithful  subjects  to  these  most  skilful  and 
fiuthfrd  guides,  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission, 
are  some  or  other  of  them  still  attending  upon  every 
good  man's  decease,  to  receive  his  soul  into  their  cus- 
tody, as  soon  as  ever  it  is  expired,  and  to  guard  it 
against  evil  spirits,  as  it  passes  through  the  air,  and 
thence  to  conduct  it  through  all  those  spacious  fields 
of  ether,  which  extend  themselves  far  and  wide  be- 
yond all  the  visible  lights  of  heaven,  to  those  happy 
abodes  which  the  divine  goodness  hath  prepared  for 
glorified  spirits. 

.  VII.  And  lastly,  another  instance  of  the  ministry 
of  angels  to  our  Saviour  in  his  kingdom,  is  their  at- 
tending and  assisting  him  in  the  great  solemnity  of 
the  day  of  judgment :  for  thus  in  all  his  most  so- 
lemn and  conspicuous  works  of  providence  our  Sa- 
viour hath  still  been  pleased  to  make  use  of  the  mi- 
nistry of  his  holy  angels :  so  when  he  came  to  ratify 
his  covenant  with  Jacob,  the  mysterious  preface  of 
that  great  solemnity  was  a  ladder  reaching  from 
lieaven  to  earth,  and  the  angels  ascending  and  de- 
scending upon  it ;  which  was  doubtless  intended  for 
an  emblem  of  that  everlasting  covenant  by  which 
man  was  to  ascend  to  God,  and  God  to  descend  to 
man :  so  also  when  the  law  was  delivered  by  him 
upon  the  mount,  the  angels  descended  with  him, 
and  pitched  their  tents  about  it  in  circles  of  flaming 
fire,  to  signify  to  the  people  those  flames  of  venge- 
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ance  that  would  certainly  pursue  and  seize  them,  if 
they  w«|te  not  obedient  to  those  words  that  were 
thence  deliyered  to  them :  so  also  when  he  was  bom 
into  the  worid,  the  holy  angels  came  down  to  sing  his 
Christmas  carol,  and  at  once  to  proclaim  and  cele- 
brate his  nativity;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  learn- 
ed men,  that  Chat  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host» 
which  St.  Luke  speaks  of,  and  who  sang  that  an- 
them of  Glofy  be  to  God  on  high  at  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  Luke  ii.  13.  contained  the  whole  nation  of 
angels,  because  in  Heb.  i.  6.  it  is  said,  that  when 
God  brought  in  the  first  begotten  into  the  worlds 
he  eaid.  Let  aU  the  angels  worship  him ;  that  is,  aa 
they  understand  it,  when  our  Saviour  was  bom,  God 
gave  order  to  all  the  angels  of  heaven  to  come  down 
and  do  homage  to  him,  who  was  ere  long  to  be  their 
sovereign  Lord  under  the  most  high  Father.     Thus 
also  a  little  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  Josephus 
teUs  us,  that  the  heavens  were  spread  with  troops  of 
armed  men,  who  without  doubt  were  the  blessed  an- 
gels, that  by  their  fantastic  combats  in  the  air  did 
presignify  the  ensuing  tragedy  of  that  bloody  city. 
It  is  no  wonder  then,  if  the  great  solemnity  of  dooms- 
day, of  which  Jerusalem's   desolation  was   only  a 
mournful  type,  shall  also  be  adorned  and  illustrated 
with  the  presence  and  attendance  of  the  holy  angels : 
for  this  great  transaction  is  to  be  the  winding  up  of 
the  vast  bottom  of  divine  Providence  over  the  whole 
race  of  fallen  and  degenerate  mankind,  and  the  close 
and  conclusion  of  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  therefore  will  without  doubt 
be  performed  with  the  greatest  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence.    This  is  to  be  the  great  day  of  our  Saviour's 
triumph,  wherein  his  friends  shall  be  crowned,  and 
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his  enemies  made  his  footstool:  and  such  a  solem- 
nity may  well  deserve  the  attendance  and  ninistrj 
of  all  the  heavenly  angels,  who  accordingly  shall 
then  descend  with  our  Saviour  from  the  highest  hea- 
vens in  bright  ethereal  bodies,  such  as  shall  render  them 
gloriously  conspicuous  to  all  the  lower  world,  and.  so 
fit  to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  that  glorious  day:  for  so 
the  scripture  assures  us,  not  only  that  he  shall  de- 
scend Jiram  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  qf 
the  archangely  and  with  the  trump  of  God,  1  Thess. 
iv.  16.  but  also  that  he  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and 
all  his  Judy  angels  with  him,  Matth.  xxv.  SI.  and 
that  he  shall  be  revealed  Jrom  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  and  that  he  shall  come  in  his  own 
glory,  and  in  his  Fathet^s,  and  of  his  holy  angelsy 
Luke  ix.  26.  and  in  a  word,  that  he  shall  come  in 
tike  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels,  Mari^ 
viii.  88.  But  what  their  ministry  is  to  be  in  that 
great  day,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  shew, 
when  I  come  to  discourse  of  that  solemn  transac- 
tion. 

And  now  having  explained  the  ministry  of  the 
good  angels  under  Christ,  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
ministry  of  the  evil  angels  to  him,  which  principally 
consists^  in  these  four  particulars : 

First,  In  trying  and  exercising  the  virtues  of  his 
subjects. 

Secondly,  In  chastening  and  correcting  their  faults 
and  miscarriages. 

Thirdly,  In  searing  and  hardening  his  incorrigible 
rebels. 

Fourthly,  In  executing  his  vengeance  on  them  in 
another  world. 

I.  The  ministry  of  evil  angdfe  to  Christ  consists 
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in  tTTing  and  exercising  the  virtues  of  his  subjects  : 
fir  this  being  the  state  of  our  trial  and  {probation, 
wherein  we  stand  candidates  finr  those  everlasting 
pie&mirats  in  the  other  world,  our  blessed  Lord 
hath  thought  meet  to  surround  us  with  difficulties 
and  temptations,  that  so,  being  in  continual  conflict 
with  them^  we  maj  never  want  opportunity  to  exert 
and  exetcise  our  virtues,  and  to  give  the  most  glori- 
ous proofe  of  our  courage  and  constancy :  for  diffi^ 
culty  is  the  spur  of  endeavour  and  the  whetstone 
of  virtue,  without  which  the  fiairest  graces  that  be- 
loiig  to  human  nature  would  be  altogether  useless, 
worthless,  and  unactive ;  sudi  as  faith  and  patience^ 
temperance  and  equanimity,  courage,  and  resigna- 
tion to  God;  all  which  would  scarce  deserve  the 
name  of  virtues,  if  they  had  not  some  difficulties  to 
contest  withal.  Now  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  which  our  blessed  Lord  tries  and  exercises 
these  graces  of  our  nature  is  the  temptations  of  evil 
spirits,  who,  as  so  many  assisting  geniuses  to  the  cor- 
rupt inclinations  of  our  nature,  are  permitted  by  him 
to  rove  about  the  world  in  innumerable  swarms  to 
tempt  and  elicit  those  inclinations  into  action ;  and 
these  being  spirits,  have  a  much  nearer  access  to  the 
souls  of  men  than  any  material  agents  whatsoever; 
for  though  they  are  totally  debarred  from  all  kind  of 
intercourse  with  the  immediate  operations  of  the 
reasonable  soul,  and  can  no  more  look  into  its 
thoughts  than  we  can  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
yet  our  fancies  and  imaginations  lying  open  to  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  can  and  oftentimes  do 
make  what  use  they  think  fit  of  the  animal  spirits 
there,  and  dispose,  and  order,  and  distinguish  them, 
just  as  the  painter  doth  his  numerous  colours  that 
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lie  confiifledly  before  him  in  their  several  shdls,  into 
the  pctures  and  phantasms  of  whatsoever  objects 
thqr  please,  and  continue  and  repeat  those  pictures 
in  our  fimdes  as  long  and  as  oft  as  thej  think  meet; 
and  then  considering  what  the  natural  use  of  the 
fimcj  is,  both  to  the  understanding  and  will,  and 
how  it  prompts  the  one  with  matter  of  invention, 
and  supplies  it  with  variety  of  objects  to  work  on, 
and  draws  forth  or  elicits  the  other  to  choose  or  re- 
fuse those  objects  it  presents,  according  as  thej  are 
amicably  or  odiously  represented ;  considering  these 
things,  I  say,  it  is  notorious  what  mighty  advantages 
the  evil  spirits  have  of  insinuating  their  Uadc  sug- 
gestions to  our  minds.  And  then  they  being  very 
subtile  and  sagacious  by  nature,  and  having  had 
above  five  thousand  years'  experience  to  cultivate 
tteir  talent  of  tempting  and  seducing  us,  (that  hav- 
ing been  their  trade  ever  since  they  became  devils) 
to  be  sure  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss  when  or  how 
to  apply  themselves  to  us,  and  to  nidc  us  with  such 
temptations  as  are  most  convenient  to  our  several 
inclinations,  conditions,  and  circumstances ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, 2  Cor.  ii.  11.  the  Devil  is  said  to  have  his 
methods  or  devices,  i.  e.  his  stated  rules  by  which 
he  governs  his  mischievous  practice  of  tempting  and 
seducing  souls ;  and  2  Tim.  ii.  26.  we  are  told  of 
the  snare  qfihe  Uevil,  or  his  crafty  devices  to  en- 
tangle and  captivate  men's  souls. 

Now  though  the  design  of  these  evil  spirits  in 
tempting  Christ's  subjects  is  doubtless  to  seduce  and 
ruin  them,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  design  of  Christ 
in  permittiug  them  to  tempt  them  is  only  to  try  and 
exercise  them,  and  rouse  them  out  of  their  sloth  and 
%  and  by  the  continual  alarms  of  these  their 
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lestieas  adyenaries  to  keep  them  upon  their  guard, 
and  make  them  more  watchful  and  vigiknt :  and  ac- 
ooidii^jy  fitMn  the  oonsideratum  of  that  pennis- 
aoD  whidi  these  evil  spirits  have  to  tempt  U8»  we  are  in 
scripture  frequently  exhorted  to  activity  and  .vigi- 
lance :  so  1  Pet.  v.  8.  JBe  sober^  be  frigiiant;  for  the 
Demi  fomr  adversarjf  goetik  about  like  a  roaring 
&Mi»  seeking  whom  he  may  dewmr :  so  also»  Ephes. 
tL  11.  2\rf  on  the  whole  armour  of  Grod^  that  ye 
nmy  be  able  to  Hand  againet  the  wiles  of  the  De- 
mL  Since  therefore  the  Devil's  tempting  us  is  used 
faj  Christ  as  a  motive  to  excite  our  activity,  it  is 
evident  that  Christ's  intention  in  permitting  him  to 
tempt  us  is  to  excite  and  stimulate  us  thereunta 
It  is  true,  the  Devil's  temptations  may,  and  often 
have  a  quite  contrary  effect  on  us  than  Christ  in- 
tended ;  they  may  seduce  us  from  our  innocence  and 
duty,  and  thereby  involve  us  in  everlasting  perdition : 
but  if  they  do,  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  through  our 
own  consent,  without  which  they  can  never  prevail 
against  us ;  for  we  are  assured,  that  if  we  resist  the 
UenH  he  will  fly  awayjrom  us^  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  tempted  by  him  above  what  we  are  able; 
and  we  are  furnished  by  our  Saviour  with  sufficient 
strength  and  assistance  to  repel  his  most  power- 
frd  temptations:  but  if,  instead  of  employing  our 
strength  and  exercising  our  virtue  in  a  vigorous 
resistance  of  him,  (which  is  the  thing  Christ  intend- 
ed in  permitting  him  to  tempt  us,)  we  will  tamely 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  led  captive  by  him,  we  must 
thank  ourselves  for  all  the  dire  and  miserable  conse- 
quents of  it. 

II.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  these  evil 
angels  to  Christ,  is  their  chastening  and  correcting 
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the  faults  and  miscarriages  (rf  liis  sul]{|ect8.  Thus 
upon  great  and  high  provocations  he  many  times  lets 
loose  these  evil  spirits  upon  us,  and  permits  them  to 
pain  and  punish  us,  either  immediately  by  them^- 
selves,  or  mediately  by  their  instruments:  for  so, 
only  to  prevent  St.  Paul's  being  exalted  abace 
measure  through  the  ahundance  of  his  revelations, 
there  was  given  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messen-^ 
ger  of  Satan  to  Infffet  him ;  i.  e.  as  it  seems  most 
probable,  some  evil  spirit  was  sent  to  him.  from  Sa^ 
tan,  the  prince  of  devils,  to  inflict  some  corpwal 
pain  or  disease  on  him,  (for  so  the  grieving  thorn, 
£zek.  xxviii.  24.  signifies  a  swe  bodily  affliction ;) 
and  though  he  sought  the  Lord  thrice  for  this 
thing  that  it  might  depart  from  him,  yet  could  he 
receive  no  other  answer  but.  My  grace  is  st^ffi^ 
dent  for  thee :  see  2  Cor.  xii.  7*  8, 9«  And  it  is  vary 
probaUe  that  those  weaknesses,  diseases,  and  deaths, 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  Corinthians  for  their  ir- 
reverent communication  of  the  Lord's  supper,  (vide 
1  Cor.  xi.  80.)  were  inflicted  by  the  ministry  of  evil 
angels,  to  whose  power  and  malice  they  were  aban- 
doned by  our  Saviour,  as  a  just  chastisement  of  their 
profianeness :  for  so  it  is  evident  the  incestuous  per- 
son was  corrected  upon  the  sentence  of  his  excom- 
munication, which  was,  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up  unto  StUan  for  the  destruction  qf  his  flesh, 
1  Car.  v.  5.  where  the  delivering  him  up  to  Satan 
seems  to  have  been  in  answer  to  Satan's  demanding 
of  him;  for  so  in  scripture  the  Devil  is  sometimes 
called  the  accuser  qf  the  brethren,  which  accuses 
them  before  God  day  and  night.  Rev.  xii.  10.  and 
sometimes  the  in-iiuco^,  which  signifies  an  adverser 
ry  in  court  qfjudicature,  that  impleads  and  accuses 
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us  befiireOod,  1  Pet.  t.  8.  Now  this  accusation  of  his 
k  aometiuies  fidse  and  groundless,  as  in  the  case  of 
Job,  upon  which  account  he  is  called  ^lo/SoXof,  the 
cabammator ;  but  sometimes  he  accuses  us  truly,  for 
finihs  that  are  real  and  highly  criminal,  upon  which 
he  requires  us  of  God,  as  he  did  St.  Peter,  Luke  xxii. 
SI.  1.  e.  he  requires  us  as  the  executioner  does  a 
malefactor,  to  sift  or  winnow  us  as  wheat,  i.  e.  to 
shake  and  afflict  us :  and  whenever  God  is  pleased  to 
answer  this  request,  he  is  truly  said  to  deliver  us  up 
to  Satan :  and  this  power  of  delivering  up  to  Satan 
sodi  persons  as  are  justly  accused  of  great  and  sean- 
dakms  sins,  God  hath  communicated  to  his  churchy 
upon  which  delivery  in  the  primitive  ages,  (when 
there  were  no  magistrates  to  second  the  church's 
censures  with  corporal  punishments,)  Satan,  as  the 
tictor,  or  executioner  of  our  Saviour,  immediately 
seized  the  criminal,  and  inflicted  on  him  some  bpdHj 
disease  or  torment,  which  St.  Ignatius  calls  KoXaai^ 
hafiikAv^  the  punishment  of  the  Devils  Epist.  ad  Ro- 
man. For  so  in  our  Saviour's  time,  and  before  and 
after  it,  it  was  usual  for  evil  spirits,  by  God's  permis- 
sion, to  inflict  diseases  and  torments  on  men's  bodies, 
of  which  there  are  innumerable  instances  in  the  Gk>s- 
pels  and  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers :  and 
that  this  was  then  the  usual  consequence  of  excom- 
munication is  evident  from  that  phrase,  ^r  the  de^ 
struction  of  the  Jlesh,  which  plainly  signifies  some 
corporal  punishment  consequent  to  that  tremendous 
sentence,  which  is  therefore  called  a  rod^  1  Cor.  iv. 
21.  because  of  the  bodily  correction  that  followed  it. 
But  since  the  power  of  corporal  punishments  hath 
been  derived  by  Christ  upon  Christian  magistrates, 
he  very  rarely  chastens  his  subjects  with  any  bodily 
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pains  hj  the  iininediate  agency  of  evil  spirits,  but 
hath  wholly  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  the  tempo- 
ral powers,  who  are  how  his  sole  ministers  and  re- 
vengerSf  to  execute  wrath  upon  those  that  do  evil. 
But  yet  still  upon  occasion  he  so  far  makes  use  of 
the  ministry  of  the  devik  in  correcting  us,  as  to  per- 
mit them  to  excite  wicked  men,  and  especially  wicked 
princes  and  governors,  to  plague  and  persecute  us. 
When  he  sees  his  church,  or  any  particular  part  of  it, 
d^;enerating  from  the  purity  of  his  religion,  or  wax- 
ing cold  and  remiss  in  their  love  and  duty  to  bim, 
he  many  times  gives  a  loose  to  these  malignant  spi- 
rits, who  always  bum  with  inveterate  rancour  against 
it,  and  permits  them  to  provoke  and  stimulate  its 
enemies  to  exert  and  employ  their  power  against  it : 
so  that  whatsoever  mischiefs  wicked  princes  or  men 
do  to  the  church  of  Christ,  or  to  any  part  of  it,  they 
do  it  only  as  the  instruments  of  these  evil  angels, 
and  by  their  mischievous  suggestions  and  instiga- 
tions; for  80  Christ  telk  the  church  of  Smyrna,,  in 
Rev.  ii.  10.  The  Devil  shall  cast  same  ofyom  into 
prison ;  that  is,  The  wicked  govem<nrs  there  shall  do 
it  by  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  to  whom  I  will 
certainly  give  permission  to  instigate  them  thereunto : 
for  so  Christ  is  said  to  have  the  keys  of  the  bottom^ 
less  pity  Rev.  i.  18.  that  is,  power  to  confine  or  let 
loose  thoae  evil  spirits  that  inhabit  it,  at  his  plea- 
sure :  and  when  he  thinks  'fit  to  confine  them,  we 
find  the  church  enjoys  peace,  and  rest,  and  prosper 
rity.  Rev.  xx.  1 — 4.  But  no  sooner  doth  he  let  them 
loose  again,  but  they  are  immediately  instigating  the 
wicked  powers  of  the  earth  to  %fat  gainst  it  and 
persecute  it,  ibid.  ver.  7 — 9*  From  whence  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  power  of  these  evil  spirits  to  excite 
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evfl  princes  or  mai  to  peneciite  his  diurcfa^  is  unte 
the  Jtgtraittt  and  detenninatioa  of  our  Saviour ;  that 
tfaef  can  proceed  no  fiuther  in  this  their  misdiievous 
des^n,  than  he  thinks*  meet  to  permit  them ;  and 
consequenttf,  that  in  aD  those  persecutions  to  whidi 
thej  excite  their  instruments,  they  are  but  the  mi- 
nisters and  executioners  of  Christ,  even  as  the  dog 
is  the  shepherd's  in  wonying  the  straying  sheep  into 
the  fold. 

III.  Another  instance  of  the  ministry  of  evil  spirits 
to  Christ  is,  their  hardening  and  confirming  incorri* 
gifale  and  obstinate  sinners  in  their  wicked  purposes* 
tor  when,  notwithstanding  all  those  powerftil  me- 
thods, which,  in  the  administration  of  his  govern- 
ment, Christ  uses  to  reduce  and  reclaim  men,  they 
still  persist  in  their  rebellion ;  when  they  have  con* 
quered  his  grace,  quenched  his  Spirit,  broke  through 
all  his  persuasions,  and  baffled  all  his  arts  of  saving 
them,  he  many  times  withdraws  from  them  those 
powerful  aids  of  his  Spirit  and  of  his  holy  angels, 
which  they  have  wilfully  neglected,  and  utterly 
abandons  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness,  whom  from 
tbencefirarth  he  freely  permits  to  tempt  and  sediice 
them,  and  to  toll  them  on  at  their  pleasure  from  sin 
to  sin,  and  from  one  degree  of  sin  to  another,  till 
they  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities : 
and  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  severest  punishment 
that  Christ  inflicts  upon  sinners  on  this  side  hell : 
for  this  is  a  kind  of  damnation  above  ground,  to  be 
delivered  up  alive  to  those  restless  furies,  who,  hav- 
ing free  leave  to  back  and  ride  us  at  their  pleasure, 
to  be  sure  will  never  cease  stimulating  and  spurring 
us  on  fit>m  wickedness  to  wickedness,  till  they  have 
leaped  us  headlong  into  the  everiasting  bumingi. 
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And  this,  I  conceive,  is  the  meaning  of  God's  hard- 
ening sinners,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  holy  scrip-* 
ture,  which  doth  not  at  all  imply,  that  God,  by  any 
positive  act  of  his  own,  infuses  any  sinfiil  quality  into 
men's  wills,  to  excite  or  stimulate  them  to  sin,  as 
3ome  men  have  blasphemously  enough  asserted ;  Jbr 
Godjcannot  be  tempted  with  evil^  neither  tempteth  he 
any  man :  but  when  men  have  a  long  while  hard* 
ened  themselves  against  all  the  powerful  imfMressions 
of  his  grace,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  wicked 
courses  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  persuasions 
to  the  contrary,  then,  as  a  just  punishment  of  their 
incorrigible  obstinacy,  he   many  times  withdraws 
from  them  the  influences  of  his  grace,  and  delivers 
them  up  to  Satan^  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  per^ 
mits  him  to  seize  them  as  his  own,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  and,  as  a  wicked  soul,  to  animate 
and  act  them  in  all  their  wickedness :  for  so  the  De- 
vil is  said  cyepTcfr,  to  work  in  the  children  qfdieobi*^ 
(Hence f90  that  these  children  oi  disobedience  are  a 
sort  of  mpycvfjuGfoi,  or  persons  that  are  possessed  and 
acted  by  the  Devil.     And  too  many  deplorable  itk^ 
stances  there  are  of  wicked  men  that  sin  on  at  that 
rate^  as  if  they  were  really  acted  by  some  diab(^cal 
genius,  that  are  hurried  into  such  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies of  wickedness,  as  are  nether  pleasant,  nor  pro- 
fitable, nor  reputable ;  so  that  they  gratify  no  passion 
or  appetite  in  human  nature  by  committing  them,  but 
do  seem  to  sin  merely  for  the  sake  of  sinning,  out  of 
a  kind  of  preternatural  malice,  when  they  can  scarce 
give  any  other  rea|0it..to  themselves  why  they  do 
such  an  action,  but  only  this,  because  it  is  wicked; 
80  truly  diabolical  is  their  love  of  wickedness,  so  ab- 
stract from  all  those  motiv^  which  are  wont  to  af- 
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feet  the  ps8sioi»  and  appetites  of  men,  that  it  is 
hardly  lesolvaUe  into  any  other  reason,  but  that 
they  are  delivered  up  by  God  to  be  informed  and 
acted  by  the  Devil ;  who^  having  once  obtained  the 
posecyon  of  them,  continually'  plies   them  with 
temptation,  and  never  ceases  urging  and  pressing 
them  finmrard  from  one  d^ree  of  wickedness  to 
another,  till  at  length  he  hath  seared  and  hardened 
them  into  final  and  incurable  impenitence.     And 
this  in  particular  was  the  case  of  Judas,  who  having 
long  persisted  in  his  thievery  and  sacrilege,  notwith- 
standing all  those  warnings  and  admonitions  our  Sa- 
viour had  given  him  to  the  contrary,  was  at  lengtK 
abandoned  to  that  Devil  to  whose  temptations  he 
had  been  so  obsequious ;  upon  which  it  is  said,  that 
tke  Uevil  entered  into  him,  Luke  xxii.  3.  and  the 
Devil  being  in  possession  of  him,  immediately  pro- 
vokes and  irritates  him  to  the  foulest  and  most  hor- 
riUe  villainy  that  ever  any  mortal  creature  was  guil- 
ty oi;  for  so,  John  xiii.  2.  we  are  told,  that  the  De^ 
vilput  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  hetray  Christ. 
But  as  yet,  it  seems,  he  was  not  totally  abandoned  to 
the  Devil,  who  had  only  permission  to  make  that 
bladi  and  dire  proposal  to  him ;  after  which  our  Sa- 
viour attempts,  by  the  most  pathetic  persuasions,  to 
inrevent  his  compliance,  Mark  xiv.  21.  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  wretch  being  still  enticed  by  his  own 
Govetousness  to  listen  to  that  horrid  suggestion,  our 
Saviour  having  marked  him  out  for  a  traitor,  by  giv- 
ing him  the  sop,  it  is  said  again,  that  Satan  entered 
into  him;  and  upon  this  second  entrance  our  Sa- 
viour gives  him  up  for  desperate;  for.  That  thou  doest, 
saith  he^  do  quickly,  John  xiii.  27.     As  much  as  if 
he  had  said.  Now  I  find  the  Devil  has  the  full  posses- 
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sion  of  thee,  and  that  henceforth  there  remains  no 
more  hope  of  reclaiming  thee :  go  therefore  and  des- 
patch thy  wicked  purpose  as  soon  as  thou  pleasest. 
So  that  now,  it  seems,  he  was  entirely  delivered  up 
to  the  Devil;  who  thereupon  immediately  burries 
him  to  the  execution  of  his  black  design. 

IV.  And  lastly,  Another  instance  of  the  ministry 
of  evil  spirits  to  Christ,  is  their  executing  his  venge- 
ance on  incorrigible  sinners  in  the  other  world.     For 
since,  as  I  have  shewn  before,  our  Saviour  makes  use 
of  the'  power  and  malice  of  these  evil  spirits  to  cor- 
rect and  chasten  men  in  this  life,  why  may  we  not 
thence  conclude,  that  he  makes  use  of  the  same  to 
plague  and  punish  them  in  the  life  to  come ;  espe- 
cially considering  that  they  bear  the  same  malice  to 
us  in  the  other  life  that  they  did  in  this ;  for  they 
tempt  us  to  sin  here  for  no  other  end  but  that  they 
may  make  us  miserable  there;  and  therefore  to  be  sure 
that  same  malice  of  theirs  which  excites  them  now 
to  contribute  all  they  can  to  our  sin,  will  equally 
provoke  them  then  to  contribute  all  they  can  to  our 
misery,  and  render  them  altc^ther  as  active  in  tor- 
menting us  in  hell  as  they  were  in  tempting  us  upon 
earth;  and  then,  considering  that  spirits  can  act  upon 
qyirits,  as  well  as  bodies  upon  bodies,  and  that  the 
more  powerful  any  spirit  is,  the  more  vigorously  it 
can  act  upon  other  spirits,  we  may  be  sure  that  those 
evil  spirits,  being  angels  by  nature,  are  incomparably 
more  powerful  than  the  souls  of  men,  and  therefore 
can  act  upon  them  with  unspeakably  more  force  and 
vigour  than  one  soul  can  on  another :  for  the  weaker 
any  spirit  is,  the  more  passive  it  must  necessarily  be 
to  those  spirits  that  are  stronger  and  more  powerful; 
and  therefore,  by  how  much  weaker  wicked  souls  are 
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than  widEed  ai^ds,  by  so  mudi  more  passive  must 
tfae^  be  to  their  power,  and  consequently  be  so 
modi  m<Hre  liable  to  be  vexed  and  tormented  by 
them :  and  since  in  all  probability  the  disproportion 
which  nature  hath  made  between  the  power  of  an- 
gds  and  souls  is  iiEur  greater  than  that  which  sin 
hath  made  between  the  power  of  one  angel  and  an- 
other,  we  may  reasonably  condude,  that  widied 
souls  are  fiur  more  impressible  by  the  power  of  wick* 
ed  angds,  than  widied  angels  are  by  the  power  of 
good  angels;  and  therefore,  since  the  good  angds 
can  make  sudi  violent  impressions  upon  the  wicked 
ones  as  they  are  not  able  to  endure,  but  are  stUl 
fivced  to  fly  before  them,  as  oft  as  they  encounter 
them,  what  intolerable  impressions  can  wicked  angds 
make  upon  wicked  souls,  when  they  are  abandoned 
by  God  to  their  malice  and  fury !  for  though  our 
souls  are  no  more  impressible  by  corporeal  action 
than  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  by  the  blows  of  a 
hammer,  yet  that  they  can  feel  the  force  of  spiri- 
tual action  we  find  by  every  day's  experience :  for 
so  a  thought,  which  is  a  spiritual  action,  if  it  be  very 
horrible  or  dismal,  doth  as  sensibly  pain  and  aggrieve 
our  souls  as  the  most  exquisite  corporeal  torment 
can  our  bodies.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  evil 
spirits  can  suggest  preternatural  horrors  to  our 
minds,  and  repeat  and  urge  them  with  such  impor- 
tunity and  vehemence,  as  to  render  them  most  ex- 
quisitdy  painful  and  dolorous  :  of  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  a  woful  example  in  that  miserable  wretch 
Frauds  Spira,  who,  upon  that  woful  breach  he  made 
in  his  consdence  by  renoundng  his  religion,  notwith- 
standing he  had  received  several  kind  admonitions 
from  hei^en  to  the  contrary,  was  forsaken  of  God, 
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and  delivered  up  alire  into  the  hands  of  those  dire 
tormentors  of  souls ;  whereupon,  though  he  had  not 
the  least  symptom  of  bodily  melancholy,  he  was  im- 
mediately seized  with  such  an  inexpressible  agony 
of  mind,  as  amazed  his  physicians,  astonished  his 
firiends,  and  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him ; 
for  he  was  so  near  to  the  condition  of  a  damned  spi- 
rit, that  he  verily  believed  hell  itself  was  more  tole- 
rable than  those  invisible  lashes  that  his  soul  endur- 
ed without  any  intermission ;  and  therefore  he  often 
wished  that  he  were  in  hell,  and  as  often  attempted 
to  despatch  himself  thither,  in  hope  to  find  sanctu- 
ary there  from  those  direful  thoughts  which  conti- 
nually preyed  upon  his  soul.  Now  that  these  horrors 
were  inflicted  on  him  by  a  diabolical  suggestion  is 
evident,  both  by  the  impenetrable  hardness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  his  mind  against  all  the  motives  of  repent- 
ance that  accompanied  them,  and  by  the  horrible 
Uasphemies  they  frequently  extorted  fVom  him. 
And  if  now  in  this  life  they  have  so  much  power  to 
torment  our  minds,  whenever  God  thinks  it  meet  to 
let  them  loose  upon  us,  what  will  they  have  hereaf- 
ter, when  our  wretched  spirits  shall  be  utterly  aban- 
doned to  their  mercy,  and  they  shall  have  a  free 
scope  to  exert  their  fury  on  us,  and  glut  their  hun- 
gry malice  with  our  torment  and  vexation!  And 
snce  it  is  evident  they  do  not  want  power,  we  may 
certainly  conclude,  even  from  that  natural  malignity 
diat  is  in  the  temper  of  a  devil,  they  do  not  want  will, 
to  plague  and  torture  us  in  the  other  world.  And 
this  will  and  power  of  theirs  our  Saviour  makes  use 
of  as  the  common  executioner  of  his  vengeance  upon 
incorrigible  sinners  in  the  other  life :  for  as  soon  as 
ever  a  wicked  soul  departs  from  its  body,  ttl^s  imme- 
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diatdj  consigiied  into  the  hands  of  those  diabolical 
furies,  who,  like  so  nuiny  hungry  hounds,  seize  it 
with  infinite  greediness,  and  fall  a  tearing  and  wor- 
lying  it  with  horrible  suggestions  without  any  pause 
or  intermission;  and  by  continually  recording  its 
sins  to  it,  and  reproaching  it  with  the  folly  of  them, 
and  putting  it  in  mind  of  that  dismal  eternal  futu- 
rity it  must  suffer  for  them,  do  incessantly  sting  and 
vex  it  with  swarms  of  dire  reflections  and  torment- 
ing thoughts,  which  are  the  only  instruments  of  tor- 
ment that  can  fasten  upon  a  soul.  And  hence,  in 
Matth.  xviii.  34.  the  devils,  to  whom  the  widced 
servant  was  delivered  up  by  his  master  for  his  cru- 
el^ toward  his  fellow-servant,  are  called  tormentors^ 
as  being  the  ministers  of  our  Saviour's  just  venge- 
ance upon  wicked  and  incorrigible  offenders. 

And  thus  having  shewn  at  laige,  that  the  good 
and  bad  angels  are  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
wherein  their  ministry  to  him  consists,  I  proceed  to 
the 

III.  Third  sort  of  the  ministers  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, viz.  the  kings  and  governors  of  the  world  :  for 
thou^  there  are  many  infidel  kings  in  the  world 
that  know  not  Christ,  and  that  never  submitted 
themselves  to  his  empire,  but  instead  of  that  do 
openly  defy  and  persecute  his  holy  religion,  yet 
these  of  right  are  subject  to  him,  though  in  fact 
they  are  enslaved  to  the  Devil,  and  he  hath  the  dis^ 
posal  of  their  crowns  and  the  command  of  their 
power,  and  doth  actually  employ  and  use  it,  even  as 
he  doth  the  power  of  the  devils,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  righteous  ends  of  his  government.  And 
though  too  many  of  those  kings  who,  by  their  visi- 
ble profession  of  Christianity,  have  actually  submit- 
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ted  tlieinselves  to  the,  sceptre  of  Christ,  have  yet» 
together  with  Christianity,  espoused  the  interest  of 
sundry  antichiistian  principles,  in .  pursuance  of 
which  they  have  been  as  inveterate  enemies  and 
persecutors  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  as  any  of 
the  heathen  kings  or  emperors ;  yet  these  also,  not- 
withstanding their  maleadministration,  are  the  sub- 
jects and  ministers  of  our  Saviour ;  and  it  is  by  his 
authority  and  commission  that  they  reign,  and  by 
his  omnipotent  providence  that  all  their  wicked  de- 
signs and  actions  are  overruled  to  gracious  ends  and 
purposes ;  so  that  all  the  sovereign  powers  of  the 
earth  are  subjected  by  God  to  the  dominion  of  our 
Saviour ;  and  in  their  respective  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires are  only  his  substitutes  and  vic^erents :  for  so 
we  are  told,  not  only  that  all  judgment  is  committed 
to  him,  and  that  all  power  is  committed  to  him  in 
heaven  and  earth;  and  that  he  is  heir  qf  all 
things,  and  hath  power  oeer  all  flesh;  but  also 
that  he  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  qf  lords, 
the  only  Potentate,  the  Head  of  all  principality 
and  power,  and  the  Prince  of  all  the  kings  t^the 
earth ;  and  so  the  fisithers  of  the  council  of  Ari- 
minum  tell  Constantius  the  Arian  emperor,  that 
it  was  by  Christ's  donation  that  he  hdd  his  empire, 

t%  icat  ^fJMf  MKovfi^f  KfOTuu  I  By  him,  i.  e«  Christ, 
thou  art  appointed  to  reign  over  all  the  world.  Up- 
on which  account  Liberius  advises  him,  M^  f*^^ 

wfOf  Toy  t^^Kvra  aoi  t^  ^pj^  Tovnp^,  fiai  earr  cvjgopiOTMV  , 

iff€pn^g  €iV  cfirw.  Do  not  fight  against  Christ,  who 
hath  bestowed  his  empire  upon  thee ;  do  not  render 
him  impiety  instead  of  gratitude.  And  to  the  same 
purpose  Athanasius  tells  us,  Aofifi^ofOfv  ow  i  Xpi^og  roy 
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vtkAa-n  hfrnmrrfki^  rmov^  cvi  roy  oZkov  ^latcifi :  i.  e. 
That  Christ  having  received  the  throne,  hath  trans- 
lated it  from  heathen  to  holy  Christian  kings,  to  re- 
turn them  back  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  So  that  both 
fitim  scripture  and  the  current  doctrine  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  sovereign  pow- 
ers upon  earth  are  subjected  to  our  Saviour,  and  are 
aaHj  the  ministers  and  viceroys  of  his  universal  king- 
dom. 

But  for  the  forther  prosecution  of  this  argument, 
I  shall  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  this  their 
aobjection  to  Christ  they  are  not  deprived  of  any 
natural  right  of  their  sovereignty;  and  secondly, 
that  they  are  oUiged  by  it  to  certain  ministries  in 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

First,  That  by  their  subjection  they  are  not  de- 
prived of  any  natural  right  of  their  sovereignty ;  for 
when  our  Saviour  pronounced  the  sentence.  Give 
unto  Obsot  the  things  that  are  Casar's^  he  there? 
by  reilewed  the  patent  of  sovereign  powers,  and  re- 
invested them  in  all  the  natural  rights  of  their  sove- 
reignty, which  doubtless  are  included  in  the  things 
that  are  Qesar^s:  for  upon  the  Pharisees  asking 
him  that  captious  question.  Is  it  lawjul  to  pay  tri- 
bute  to  Qesar  f  he  doth  not  answer,  Yes,  it  is  law- 
ful ;  which  yet  had  been  a  sufficient  reply  to  their 
question ;  but  calls  for  a  tribute  penny,  and  having 
asked  them  whose  image  and  superscription  that  was 
upon  it,  and  being  answered,  Ca&sar's;  he  returns 
them  an  answer  much  larger  than  their  question, 
Give  unto  desar  the  things  that  are  Gesar^s :  i.  e. 
It  is  certain  that  you  are  obliged,  not  only  to  pay 
tribute  to  Caesar,  but  also  to  render  him  whatever 
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eke  is  due  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  sovereign  power ; 
for  sovereign  power  being  immediately  founded  on 
the  dominion  of  God  hath  from  thence  these  two 
unalienaUe  rights  derived  to  it,  to  which  all  the  es- 
sential rights  of  sovereignty  are  reducible :  first,  to 
command  in  all  things  as  it  judges  most  convenient 
for  the  public  good,  where  God  hath  not  counter- 
manded; for  the  power  of  sovereigns  desc^iding 
firom  God  can  only  be  limited  by  God  or  themselves; 
for  if  they  are  limitable  by  any  other  power,  they 
are  subjects  to  that  power,  and  so  can  no  longer  be 
sovereigns ;  and  if  they  are  limitable  only  by  God  or 
themselves,  then  where  they  are  not  limitable  either 
by  God  or  themselves,  they  must  necessarily  have  m 
right  to  command.  Secondly,  the  other  unaUendble 
right  that  is  derived  to  them  from  God  is,  to  be  ac- 
countable only  to  God :  for  by  deriving  to  them  so- 
vereign power,  God  hath  exalted  them  above  all 
powers  but  his  own :  and  therefore,  since  no  power 
can  be  accountable  but  to  a  superior  power,  and 
since  sovereigns  have  no  superior  power  but  God,  it 
is  to  God  only,  from  whom  they  received  their  pow- 
er, that  they  are  accountable  for  the  administration 
of  it.  These  therefore  are  the  natural  rights  of  so- 
vereign powers,  and  these  rights  remain  entire  and 
inviolate  in  them,  notwithstanding  their  subjection 
to  the  mediatorial  scqitre  of  our  Saviour ;  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  in  the  particulars. 

First,  Therefore  by  this  their  subjection  to  Chrkt 
they  are  not  deprived  of  their  natural  right  of  com- 
manding in  all  cases  as  they  shall  judge  most  conve- 
nient for  the  public  good,  where  God  hath  not  coun- 
termanded them :  for  the  Christian  religion  is  so  far 
fh)m  any  way  retrenching  the  power  of  princes,  that 
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it  abundaiitly  confirms  and  enforces  it,  by  requiring 
us  to  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  Jbr  the 
horde  sake;  to  be  eub^ect  to  the  higher  powere, 
and  that  iio/  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience 
eake ;.  to  submit  to  principalities  and  powers j  and 
to  obey  magistrates ;  to  render  tribute  to  whom  tri- 
bute is  due,  custom  to  whom  custom,  fear  to  whom 
fear^  honour  to  whom  honour;  i.  e.  to  submit  to 
all  the  lawfiil  impositions  of  our  princes,  whether  it 
be  of  taxes  or  of  any  other  matter  whatsoever ;  and 
in  all  the  New  Testament  there  is  only  one  limita- 
tion made  of  our  obedience,  which  is  a  natural  and 
eternal  one,  and  that  is,  that  we  ought  to  obey  Crod 
rather  tham  man;  that  is,  when  man's  command 
and  God's  do  apparently  clash  and  interfere  with 
each  other :  for  in  this  case  the  magistrate  hath  no 
right  to  be  obeyed,  because  his  will  is  countermand- 
ed by  a  superior  authority :  by  which  exception  this 
general  rule  is  confirmed,  that  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical, sovereign  powers  have  an  unalienable  right  to 
be  obeyed.  For  if  their  right  to  be  obeyed  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  extended  only  to  civil  and  tempo- 
ral causes,  their  authority  would  be  very  much  les^ 
sened  and  retrenched  by  their  subjection  to  our  Sa- 
viour; since  before  their  subjection  to  him  it  un- 
doubtedly extended  to  all  causes  whatsoever;  be- 
cause being  sovereign  under  God,  it  could  have  no 
other  bounds  or  limits  but  what  God  had  set  to  it ; 
and  therefore,  since  before  their  subjection  to  Christ 
God  had  bounded  their  authority  by  no  other  law 
but  that  of  nature,  it  must  either  be  made  appear 
that  the  law  of  nature  did  then  limit  their  authority 
only  to  civil  causes,  (which  I  am  sure  is  impossible,) 
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or  it  wfll  necessarily  follow,  that  it  extended  also  to 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  if  it  did  so  then»  it 
ibust  do  so  stilly  unless  it  be  made  appear  that  Chris- 
tianity hath  retrenched  and  lessened  it.     It  is  true, 
Christ  hath  erected  a  standing  form  of  spiritual  go- 
vernment in  his  church ;  and  it  is  as  true,  that  all 
government,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  includes 
a  legislative  power  in  it,  or  a  power  of  commanding 
its  subjects:  but  this  is  no  limitation  of  the  com- 
manding power  of  sovereign  princes,  who  must  still 
be  obeyed  in  all  things  where  Christ  hath  not  coun- 
termanded, though  the  church  should  command  the 
contrary ;  for  Christ  never  authorized  the  governors 
of  his  church  to  control  the  commanding  power  of 
princes,  but  hath  left  all  matters  of  indifference  as 
absolutely  to  their  disposal  and  determination   as 
ever  they  were  before  his  spiritual  government  was 
erected;  and  matters  of  indifference  are  the  sole 
matter  both  of  purely  civil  and  purely  ecclesiastical 
laws;  and  therefore,  after  the  church  by  its  legislative 
power  hath  restrained  any  matter  of  indifference,  the 
civil  sovereign,  in  whose  disposal  all  matters  of  indif- 
ference are,  may,  if  he  see  good  occasion,  release  and 
free  it  again,  and  impose  the  contrary  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  and  if  he  doth  so,  all  Christian  people  are 
obliged,  by  the  express  commands  of  scripture,  to 
obey  him ;  for  the  scripture  commands  of  obedience 
to  the  temporal  sovereignty  have  no  such  exception 
as  this  annexed  to  them.  Except  the  ekureh  com^ 
mand  the  contrary.    And  in  matters  of  duty  what 
have  we  to  do  to  make  exception  where  God  hath 
made  none  ?  And  indeed  where  there  are  two  legis- 
lative powers,  the  one  must  necessarily  be  subject  to 
the  other,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  subject^  in 
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manj  casesy  without  sinning  to  obey  either.  For 
whenever  the  commands  of  the  civil  state  do  happen 
to  dash  with  the  commands  of  the  church,  either  the 
churdi  must  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  state,  or  the 
state  to  the  church,  or  the  subject  cannot  possibly 
€bej  the  one  without  sinning  against  tlie  other.  If 
it  be  said,  that  the  church  must  submit  to  the  state 
in  things  appertaining  to  the  state,  and  the  state  to 
the  church,  and  so  both  are  supreme  in  their  own 
province,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  to  be  done 
when  these  two  powers  differ  about  the  things  which 
appertain  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  The  state 
saith,  This  appertains  to  me,  and  so  commands  it. 
The  church  saith.  This  appertains  to  me,  and  so  for- 
bids it.  Now  in  this  case  it  is  certain  that  one  or 
the  otha*  must  be  obliged  to  give  way,  or  the  subject 
can  neither  obey  nor  disobey  either  without  sinning ; 
and  which  soever  of  the  two  it  be  that  is  obliged  to 
give  way,  by  virtue  of  that  obligation  it  must  be 
subjected  to  the  other :  so  that  now  the  question  is 
only  this,  Which  of  the  two  legislative  powers  is  su- 
preme? And  it  would  be  impertinent  to  say,  that  they 
are  both  supreme  in  their  proper  province,  the  one  in 
civil,  and  the  other  in  spiritual  causes,  because  it  is 
in  suspense  whether  the  cause  in  which  they  counter- 
mand each  other  be  dvil  or  spiritual;  so  that  in  this 
case  I  must  either  be  obliged  to  obey  neither,  which 
is  notoriously  false,  or,  whatsoever  the  cause  be  in  it- 
sdf,  to  yidd  pbedience  to  the  one,  and  to  disobey  the 
other;  and  if  I  must  obey  the  dvil  power,  whether  the 
cause  be  civil  or  spiritual,  then  the  dvil  power  must 
be  supreme  in  both ;  as  on  the  contrary,  if  I  must  obey 
the  churcji  power,  whether  the  cause  be  spiritual  or 
dvil,  it  will  as  necessarily  fdlow  that  the  church  pow- 
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er  is  supreme  in  both.  Which  latter  we  are  sure  is 
false,  as  the  scripture  is  true ;  for  in  civil  matters  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  scripture  concludes  all 
men,  as  well  clergy  as  laity,  under  the  obligation  of 
obedience  to  the  civil  sovereign,  and  that  none  are 
exempt ;  no  not  the  apostles  themselves,  or  the  bi- 
shops succeeding  them  in  the  spiritual  government, 
whether  we  consider  them  separately  or  conjunctly : 
and  if  in  all  civil  causes  I  am  obliged  to  obey  the 
command  of  the  civil  power,  then  it  is  most  certain 
that  if  the  case  in  contest  between  that  and  the  spi- 
ritual power  be  really  civil,  I  am  obliged  to  disobey 
the  countermand  of  the  spiritual  power;  but  if  on 
the  contrary  I  must  disobey  the  command  of  the 
civil  power,  supposing  the  cause  to  be  spiritual, 
which  way  can  I  turn  myself  without  danger  of 
sinning :  so  that  unless  one  of  these  two  powers  are 
supreme  in  both  causes,  whenever  any  cause  happens 
to  be  contested  between  them,  (as  to  be  sure  many 
must  between  two  rival  powers,)  I  can  neither  obey 
nor  disobey  without  sinning  against  one  or  both : 
and  can  we  imagine  that  God,  who  is  the  (rod  of 
order;  and  not  of  confusion,  would  ever  involve  us  in 
such  inextricable  difficulties  by  subjecting  us  to  two 
supreme  powers  that  are  subject  to  clash  and  in- 
terfere with  one  another  ?  Wherefore,  although,  as  I 
shall  shew  by  and  by,  the  church  is  invested  with  a 
l^slative  power,  whereby  it  can  restrain  things 
that  were  free  and  indifferent  for  its  own  security^, 
and  decency,  and  order;  yet  this  power  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  civil  legislation,  (which  is  in  all  causes 
supreme,)  and  cannot  enact  against  it,  control  and 
countermand  it  in  any  indifferent  matter,  whether 
temporal  or  spiritual,  but  stands  obliged  to  recede  to 
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the  dvfl  sovereign,  who  hath  the  supreme  disposal 
of  all  indifferent  things,  and  in  all  contested  cases  to 
▼eil  its  authority  to  his. 

And  accordingly  we  find  that  during  the  first 
three  hundred  years,  when  the  civil  powers  were 
enemies  to  Christianity,  and  did  no  otherwise  con- 
cern themselves  with  it  than  to  ruin  and  extirpate 
it,  the  church  made  laws  for  itself,  and  by  its  own 
legislative  power  enacted  whatsoever  it  judged  con- 
venient or  necessary  for  its  own  security  or  edifica«> 
tion ;  but  yet  it  never  presumed  in  any  indifferent 
matter  to  contradict  the  laws  of  the  empire ;  nor  did 
ever  any  Christian,  because  he  was  a  subject  of  the 
church,  refuse  to  obey  his  prince  in  any  case  what- 
soever, where  God  had  not  countermanded  him ;  as 
is  most  evident  from  hence ;  because  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  those  times  we  do  not  find  one  instance  of 
any  Christian  that  suffered  for  so  doing.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  martyrs  for  indifferent  things, 
which  to  be  sure  there  must  have  been,  had  the 
church  then  taken  upon  it  to  determine  indifferences 
contrary  to  the  edicts  of  the  emperor :  but  the  only 
thing  they  then  suffered  for  was  their  refusal  to  dis- 
obey the  express  will  of  God,  in  compliance  with 
the  wicked  wills  of  men  :  which  is  an  unanswerable 
argument,  that  in  those  days  the  church  never  as- 
sumed to  itself  any  supreme  authority  over  indif- 
ferent things,  either  in  spirituals  or  temporals,  but 
left  that  in  those  hands  where  God  had  placed  it, 
viz.  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  sovereign,  with  whose 
imperial  laws  its  canons  never  interfered,  with 
whose  legislative  power  it  never  justled  for  the  wall, 
but  cheerfully  submitted  to  it  in  all  things  wherein 
it  was  not  determined  to  the  contrary  by  the  ex- 
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press  will  of  God.  And  when  afterwards  the  civil 
sovereign  embraced  Christianity,  he  did  not  thereby 
divest  himself  of  his  supremacy  ov^r  all  indifferent 
things  in  all  causes  whatsoever,  but  by  his  own  au- 
thority he  not  only  convened  general  councils,  and 
for  the  most  part  presided  in  them,  (as  particularly 
in  that  of  Ephesus,  Chaloedon,  the  sixth  general  one 
in  Constantinople,  called  Trullo,  and  several  others,) 
and  enforced  their  canons  with  his  ownjmperial 
edicts,  but  many  times  made  laws,  even  in  church^ 
matters,  without  them ;  to  which  the  ecclesiastical 
governors  yielded  the  same  obedience  as  they  did  to 
the  decrees  of  the  most  oecumenical  councils ;  for  so, 
not  only  Constantine,  who  was  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  made  laws  concerning  the  festivals  of  the 
church,  ordaining  what  might  and  what  might  not 
be  done  upon  the  Lord's  day ;  and  not  only  several 
of  those  ecclesiastical  laws  in  Oratian's  cdlection  are 
now  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  laws  of  princes, 
but  the  first  titles  of  the  code  are  all  of  them  con- 
cerning ecclesiastical  matters;  and  so  also  in  the 
laws  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  authentics  and 
capitulars  of  the  French  kings,  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  the  l^slative  power  of  kings  in  eccle- 
siastical matters ;  and  this  power  was  openly  asserted 
by  the  French  ambassadors  in  the  council  of  Trent, 
viz.  that  the  kings  of  France,  following  the  examples 
of  other  Christian  emperors,  had  frequently  made 
laws  for  the  church,  which  were  so  far  firom  being 
countermanded  by  the  bbhops  of  Rome,  that  they 
received  many  of  them  into  their  own  canons ;  and 
that  the  Galilean  church  had  been  always  governed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  laws  which  were  made  by  their 
:  and  cardinal  Cusanus  tells  us,  lib.  ii«  Cath. 
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Concord,  c*  4iO.  that  he  himself  had  collected  eighty- 
six  chapters  o£  ecdesiastical  laws,  made  by  the  an- 
doit  emperors ;  besides  many  others  of  Charles  the 
Ghreat  and  his  successors,  in  which  there  are  many 
things  concerning  the  popes  and  all  other  patriarchs, 
declaring  that  he  never  read  that  ever  any  pope  was 
asked  to  confirm  those  laws,  or  that  ever  they  were 
accounted  the  less  obligatory  because  they  wanted 
the  papal  confirmation.  And  indeed  before  pope 
Hildebrand,  who  was  the  first  bishop  that  challenged 
the  supreme  legislation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  is 
notoriously  known  that  the  greatest  prelates  of  the 
church  firequently  addressed  themselves  to  the  em^ 
peror  for  such  good  laws  as  the  present  necessities 
oi  the  church  called  for.  Thus  pope  Damasus  en- 
treated the  emperor  Honorius  to  make  a  law  for  the 
more  r^^ular  election  of  the  popes.  Thus  also  Ser- 
gius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  supplicated  the 
emperor  Heraclius  to  forbid  by  a  pragmatic  sanction 
the  admission  of  any  man  into  the  clergy,  unless  it 
were  into  a  dead  place ;  and  it  was  (as  it  b  thought) 
upon  St.  Ambrose's  entreaty,  that  Theodosius  made 
a  law  for  the  disannulling  of  marriages  within  the 
prohibited  degrees :  so  when  the  emperor  Justinian 
turned  the  ancient  canons  of  the  church  into  imperial 
laws,  he  was  so  far  from  being  accused  of  being  an 
usurper  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  that  pope  Adrian 
IV.  highly  extols  him  for  so  doing,  though  in  his 
128d  Novel  that  emperor  affirms,  that  iivj^hf  afiaroif 
i<rnv  eiV  Sini<Ftu  ry  ficun^ei^,  ^^  nothing  is  impervious  to 
^*  the  inspection  and  cognizance  of  the  king ; "  in 
which  St.  Austin  accords  with  him,  when  he  affirms 
the  kings  do  nothing  but  their  duty,  cum  in  sua 
regno  houajuheant^  mala  prohibeant^  non  solum 
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qu€e  pertinent  ad  humanam  societatem,  verum  et^ 
iam  qu4JB  pertinent  ad  dipinam  religianemy  i.  e. 
^  when  they  make  good  laws,  not  only  concerning 
**  human  society,  but  also  concerning  divine  reK* 
^  gion."  By  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  civil 
powers  for  several  ages  after  they  became  Christians 
did  claim  and  exercise  a  supreme  legislative  power 
in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  and  this  with- 
out any  contradiction  from  the  bishops  and  go- 
vernors of  the  church :  for  as  for  that  saying.  Quid 
imperatari  cum  eccleeia  ?  **  What  hath  the  emperor 
**  to  do  with  the  church?"  it  was  not  the  language 
of  the  church,  but  of  that  firebrand  Donatus,  who 
was  the  ringleader  of  one  of  the  most  factious  and 
turbulent  heresies  that  ever  infested  the  Christian 
world :  and  if  in  those  instances  wherein  they  ex- 
erted their  legislative  power  in  ecclesiastical  causes, 
the  church  had  no  power  to  control  or  countermand 
them,  then  neither  hath  it  in  any  other  instance  of 
the  same  nature :  and  if  so,  then,  notwithstanding 
their  subjection  to  our  Saviour,  they  still  retain  their 
supreme  commanding  power  over  all  matters  of  in- 
difference, whether  it  be  in  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
causes.     But  then. 

Secondly,  By  this  their  subjection  to  our  Saviour, 
they  are  not  deprived  of  their  natural  right  of  being 
unaccountable  to  any  but  to  God  alone,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  all  the  difference  between  the  state 
of  sovereign  powers  in  this  matter,  before  and  after 
their  subjection  to  Christ's  mediatorial  sceptre,  is 
only  this,  that  before^  4hey  were  accountable  to  God 
only  immediately,  whefeas  now  they  are  accountable 
to  God  only  through  Jesus  Christ :  for  Christ  being 
authorized  by  God  to  mediate  for  him,  or,  which  is 
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the  same  thibgy  to  be  his  vic^erent  in  the  world, 
all  things  are  now  subjected  to  him ;  and  God  now 
rules  and  judges,  rewards  and  punishes  all  men  by 
him,  whether  they  are  subjects  or  sovereigns,  yas* 
sals  or  emperors ;  for  so  in  the  great  transaction  of 
the  laft  day  we  are  told  that  the  kings  of  the  earth 
shall  be  arraigned  before  his  judgment-seat.  Rev.  vi. 
15, 16, 17-  But  though  they  are  now  accountable 
immediately  to  Christ,  who  4uring  this  evangelical 
economy  is  to  rule  and  judge  for  Grod ;  yet  in  re- 
spect of  any  earthly  tribunal  they  remain  altc^ther 
as  sovereign  and  unaccountable  as  ever :  for  to  be 
sovereign  and  unaccountable  are  convertible  terms : 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  say,  either  that  any  power  is 
unaccountable  which  hath  any  superior,  or  that 
any  power  is  accountable  which  is  sovereign  and 
supreme :  so  that  by  necessity  of  nature  those  powers 
which  are  sovereign  upon  earth  must  be  unaccount- 
able to  any  power  upon  earth ;  because  to  call  to  ac- 
count is  an  act  of  superiority,  and  that  which  is 
supreme  can  have  no  superior  to  account  to :  so  that 
unless  it  be  made  appear  that  Christ  hath  erected 
some  earthly  tribunal  that  is  superior  to  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  supreme  civil  powers,  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  left  them  as  unaccountable  as  he  found 
them.  Now  it  is  plain  that  our  Saviour  erected  no 
other  tribunal  in  this  world,  but  only  that  of  the 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  government,  which  he  was 
so  &r  from  advancing  above  the  tribunal  of  the  civil 
sovereign,  that  while  he  was  upon  earth  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  subject  and  accountable  there- 
unto, though  he  was  then  the  supreme  bishop  and 
head  of  that  spiritual  regiment ;  and  this  he  did  not 
only  by  recognising  Caesar's  right  of  receiving  tribute 
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from  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken  befiire,  {tar  by 
bidding  them  render  to  CUeear  the  things  that  are 
Gesat^s,  he  leaves  sovereign  princes  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  all  those  rights  which  he  found  them 
possessed  of,  and  requires  their  subjects  to»pay  them 
whatsoever  is  esientially  due  to  their  soveifeigntj, 
and  whatsoever  the  laws  and  customs  of  nations  had 
before  determined  to  be  their  right,)  but  also  by  ac- 
knowledging before  Pilate  the  right  of  the  dvil  tri- 
bunal to  call  him  to  account,  John  xix.  11.  where 
he  confesses  that  the  power  by  which  Pilate  ar- 
raigned him  was  given  him  from  above ;  and  by  re- 
prehending St.  Peter,  for  endeavouring  by  force  to 
rescue  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  civil  powers :  Put 
up  thy  sward  J  saith  he,  into  his  place :  for  all  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  swordf  Matt, 
xxvi.  53.  In  which  words  it  was  far  from  his  inten- 
tion to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  sword  either  to  go- 
vernors, who,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  bear  not  the  sword 
in  vain ;  or  to  private  persons  in  their  own  lawful 
defence ;  for  he  commands  his  own  disciples  to  buy 
them  swords  to  defend  themselves  against  robbers 
and  lawless  cut-throats,  who,  as  Josephus  tells,  did 
very  much  abound  in  those  days,  Luke  xxii.  36.  but 
all  that  he  intended  was,  to  forbid  drawing  the 
sword  against  lawful  authority  in  any  case  whatso- 
ever, though  it  were  for  the  defence  and  security  of 
his  own  person :  for  this  was  St.  Peter's  case,  who  in 
the  defence  of  his  Saviour  resisted  the  high  priest's 
oflBcers,  who  came  armed  with  a  lawful  authority  to 
seize  and  apprehend  him;  in  which  our  Saviour 
plainly  owns  himself  accountable  to  the  civil  au- 
thority of  his  country :  for  if  he  had  not  been  so, 
it  could  be  no  fault  in  St.  Peter  to  endeavour  to 
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faun  horn  its  miiusters ;  and  if  Christ  himsd( 
widle  he  was  upon  esith,  Irere  subject  to  the  civil 
authcHitj,  what  an  high  piece  of  arrogance  is  it  for 
those  who  are  at  most  but  his  vicars  and  ministera^ 
to  daim  or  pretend  an  exemption  ?  And  if  it  w^e 
so  great  a  fault  in  St.  Peter  to  draw  his  sword 
against  lawful  authority,  though  it  were  in  the  doi- 
fence  of  his  Saviour^s  person,  then  doubtless  it  is  no 
less  a  fiuilt  in  his  successors  to  pretend  a  right  from 
St.  Peter  to  draw  their  swords  against  sovereign 
princes,  though  it  be  in  the  defence  of  their  Sa- 
viour's religion.  And  as  our  Saviour  owned  himself 
subject  and  accountable  to  the  dvil  tribunal,  so  St. 
Paul's  injunction  is  universal,  Let  every  eoul  be  suh- 
Ject  to  the  higher  powers;  and  surely  every  eoml 
must  include  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  well  as 
of  the  laity,  unless  we  can  produce  some  clear  and 
express  exception  to  the  contrary ;  and  as  the  com- 
mands extend  universally  to  all,  so  doth  the  reason 
of  it  ahOfJbr  the  powers  that  are,  are  ordained  qf 
God;  and  if  we  must  be  subject  to  them,  because 
they  rule  by  Grod's  authority,  then  it  is  certain 
there  are  none  that  are  subject  to.  God,  but  are 
under  the  force  and  obligation  of  this  reason.  And 
then  he  goes  on.  Whosoever  resisteth  the  power ,  (of 
whatsoever  degree  or  order  of  men  he  be,)  resisteth 
the  ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation :  and  if,  according 
to  the  law  of  our  Saviour,  it  be  a  damnable  sin  for 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  resist  the  civil 
authority,  then  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  our  Saviour 
hath  not  at  all  depressed  the  sovereignty  of  the  se- 
cular powers,  by  subjecting  it  to  any  superior  trir 
bunal ;  but  hath  left  it  as  absolute  and  unaccountable 
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as  eyer  it  was  before  it  was  subjected  to  his  empire. 
And  thus  having  proved  that  sovereign  princes  are 
not  divested  of  any  natural  right  of  their  sovereignty 
hj  their  subjection  in  the  mediatorial  sceptre  of  our 
Saviour,  I  proceed,  in  the 

Second  place.  To  shew  what  those  ministries  are 
which  they  are  obliged  to  render  to  our  Saviour,  by 
virtue  of  this  their  subjection  to  him.     In  general  it 
is  foretold,  that,  upon  their  subjection  to  Christ,  they 
should  become  nursingjuthers  and  nursing  mothers 
to  his  church,  Isa.  xlix.  23.  that  is,  that  they  should 
tenderly  cherish,  protect,  and  defend  it,  and  liberally 
minister  to  it  whatsoever  is  necessary  for  its  support 
and  preservation :  and  to  be  sure  Christ  expects  of 
them  that  they  should  accomplish  this  prediction  by 
doing  all  those  good  offices  to  his  church  which  the 
relation  of  a  foster  father  or  mother  imports:  for 
when  God  predicts  any  good  thing  of  men,  it  is 
plain  that  he  would  have  them  be  what  he  foretells 
they  shall   be ;  so  that  in  this  case  the  prophecy 
carries  precept  in  it,  and  doth  not  only  signify  what 
shall  be,  but  also  what  ought  to  be.     When  there- 
fore God  prophesies  of  kings,  that  they  shall  be  nurs- 
ing Jathers  to  his  church,  he  doth  as  well  declare 
what  they  should  be,  as  what  they  shall  be ;  and  so 
he  foretells  of  them,  and  commands  them  in  the 
same  breath.     If  therefore  we  would  -know  what 
those  ministries  are  which  Christ  now  requires  so- 
vereign powers  to  render  to  his  church,  our  best 
way  will  be  to  inquire  what  those  duties  are  which 
are  implied  in  the  relation  of  a  foster  father  to  his 
foster  child.     Now  the  duties  of  this  relation  may 
be  all  of  them  comprehended  under  these  four  parti- 
culars: 
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First,  To  protect  and  defend  it  against  harms  and 
injuries. 

Secondly,  To  cultivate  its  manners  with  good  pre- 
cepts and  counsels. 

Thirdly,  To  correct  and  chasten  its  &ults  and  ir- 
r^ularities. 

Fourthly,  To  supply  it  with  decent  raiment  and 
convenient  sustenance :  answerable  to  which,  so- 
vereign powers  being  constituted  by  our  Saviour 
the  foster  fathers  of  his  church,  are,  by  virtue  of 
this  relation,  obliged, 

I.  To  protect  and  defend  it  in  the  profession  and 
exercise  of  the  true  religion. 

II.  To  fence  and  cultivate  its  peace  and  good 
ord^,  either  by  wholesome  laws  of  their  own,  or  by 
permitting  and  requiring  it  to  make  good  laws  for 
itself,  and,  if  need  be,  enforcing  them  with  civil 
coercions. 

III.  To  chasten  and  correct  the  irregular  and  dis- 
orderly members  of  it. 

IV.  To  make  provision  for  the  decency  of  its 
worship,  and  for  the  convenient  maintenance  of  its 
officers  and  ministers ;  which  answers  to  the  decent 
raiment  and  convenient  sustenance  with  which  the 
foster  fether  is  obliged  to  supply  his  foster  child. 

These  particulars  I  shall  but  very  briefly  insist  on, 
it  being  none  of  my  province  to  instruct  princes  and 
governors. 

I.  One  of  those  ministries  which  princes,  by  virtue 
of  their  subjection  to  Christ,  are  obliged  to  render 
te  his  church,  is  to  protect  and  defend  her  in  the 
profession  and  exercise  of  the  true  religion,  that  is, 
not  only  to  permit  her  openly  to  profess  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  perform  the  public  offices  of  it  without 
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disturbance  or  iotemiptioD,  but  also  to  fenoe  her 
with  I^al  securities,  and  guard  her  with  the  tem- 
poral sword  against  the  power  and  malice  of  such  as 
would  disturb  and  persecute  her ;  and  therefore  so- 
vereign powers  are  concerned  above  all  things  im- 
partially to  inquire  and  studiously  to  examine  what 
the  true  religion  is;  lest  being  imposed  upon  by 
fidse  pretences,  they  misemploy  that  power  in  the 
patronage  of  error,  which  was  given  them  for  tte 
protection  of  the  truth. 

11.  Another  of  those  ministries  which  princes  are 
obliged,  by  virtue  of  their  subjection  to  Christ,  to 
render  his  church,  is  to  fence  and  cultivate  its  peace 
and  good  order,  either  by  wholesome  laws  of  their 
own,  or  by  permitting  and  requiring  it,  when  occa** 
luon  requires,  to  make  good  laws  for  itsdf,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  enforcing  them  with  civil  coercions :  for 
so,  when  the  church  was  either  broken  by  schisms, 
CHT  corrupted  by  errors  and  disorderiy  customs,  it 
was  always  the  practice  of  Christian  kings  and  em- 
perors, even  from  the  time  that  they  became  Chris- 
tians, to  restrain  and  give  a  check  to  those  divisions 
and  dismxlers,  either  by  their  own  royal  and  im- 
perial edicts,  or  by  convening  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors to  councils,  there  to  consult  and  agree  upon 
such  good  laws  and  expedients  as  the  present  neces- 
sities of  the  church  required :  and  because  these 
laws,  being  grounded  upon  more  spiritual  authority, 
could  as  such  be  enfinroed  by  no  other  penalties  than 
spiritual*  which  by  bold  and  obstinate  offenders  were 
frequently  despised  and  disregarded,  therefore  those 
holy  kings  and  emperors  thought  themselves  obliged, 
as  they  were  the  ministers  of  Jesus,  to  strengthen 
and  reinforce  them  with  temporal  sanctions  and  pe- 
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aalties,  by  wliidi  means  thejr  became  the  laws  of  tbe 
empire,  as  well  as  of  the  church :  of  all  whidi  I  have 
given  sufficient  instances ;  and  all  this  was  no  more 
than  what  thej  were  obliged  to  by  virtue  of  their 
subjection  to  Christ :  for  being  subjected  to  him,  they 
are  his  viceroys  in  the  world,  and  do  reign  and  go- 
vern by  his  authority :  and  since  their  authority  is 
his,  they  must  be  accountable  to  him,  if  they  do  not 
emjdqy  it  for  him  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  of 
his  church  and  kingdom ;  and  therefore,  if  when  it 
is  in  their  power  to  check  a  prevailing  schism  or  cor- 
ruption in  the  church  by  wholesome  laws  and  edicts, 
they  refiise  or  neglect  to  do  it,  they  must  doubtless 
answer  to  him  firom  whom  they  received  their  powd- 
er, and  who,  being  himself  the  supreme  head  cf  the 
church,  hath  constituted  them  its  guardians  and 
nursing  fathers. 

III.  Another  of  those  ministries  which  princes  are 
obliged  to  render  his  church,  is  to  chasten  and  cor- 
rect the  irregular  and  disorderly  members  of  it ;  for 
though  there  are  spiritual  rods  and  corrections  which 
Christ  hath  solely  committed  to  the  spiritual  govern- 
ment, and  which,if  men  understood  and  considered  the 
dire  effects  and  consequences  of  them,  are  sufficient  to 
restrain  and  keep  in  awe  the  most  obstinate  offend- 
ers, yet  when  men  are  stupified  in  sin,  and  do  feel 
nothing  but  only  what  pains  or  pleases  their  bodies, 
these  spiritual  corrections  are  insignificant  to  them, 
they  being  such  as  make  no  impression  on  their  cor- 
poreal senses;  and  so,  when  men  are  hardened  in 
schism  or  heresy,  to  be  sure  they  will  despise  the  ec- 
clesiastical rods,  as  being  confidently  persuaded  that 
they  cannot  be  justly  applied  to  them,  and  that  where 
they  are  applied  unjustly,  they  are  only  so  many  spi- 
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ritual  scarecrows,  that  can  onlj  threaten,  but  not 
hurt  them ;  and  therefore  in  these  cases  the  secular 
powers  are  obliged,  by  virtue  of  their  subjection  to 
Jesus,  to  second  the  spiritual  with  the  temporal  rod, 
and  to  awe  such  offenders  with  corporeal  corrections 
as  are  fearless  and  insensible  of  the  censures  of  the 
church.  And  conformable  hereunto  hath  been  the 
constant  practice  of  all  good  kings  and  emperon, 
even  from  their  first  conversion  to  Christianity,  as 
might  easily  be  demonstrated  by  innumeraUe  in- 
stances out  of  ecclesiastical  history ;  for  they  not 
only  made  laws  enforced  with  temporal  penalties  for 
the  regulation  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  laity ^  not  only 
commanded  and  obliged  their  bishops,  in  case  of  no- 
torious neglect,  to  execute  the  church  censures  on 
the  schismatical,  heretical,  and  disorderly  of  both 
sorts;  but  when  they  found  those  spiritual  execu- 
tions ineffectual,  they  very  often  seconded  them  with 
temporal,  such  as  pecuniary  mulcts,  imprisonments, 
and  banishments :  and  though  in  the  case  of  error 
and  false  belief  they  were  always  very  tender  and 
gentle,  yet  whenever  they  found  men  busily  propa- 
gating their  errors  into  sects  and  divisions,  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  church's  peace,  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  restrain  their  petulancy  with 
temporal  chastisements.  And  indeed,  as  they  are 
the  viceroys  of  our  Saviour,  they  are  ex  qffieio  the 
conservators  of  the  peace  of  hb  kingdom,  and  stand 
obliged  to  exert  that  authority  he  hath  devolved 
upon  them  in  the  defence  of  its  unity  and  good  order, 
which  in  many  cases  they  can  no  otherwise  do,  but 
only  by  restraining  the  schismatical  and  disorderly 
with  the  terror  of  temporal  corrections ;  so  that,  as 
well  in  the  church  as  in  the  civil  state,  they  are  the 
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wdniOerM  of  God  to  nsjbt  our  good;  and  therefore, 
if  we  do  that  which  is  eviU  we  hare  just  cause  to  be 
afraid;  for  they  bear  not  the  eword  in  vain :  for 
Aetf  are  the  ministers  qfCrod^  ref>engers  to  execute 
wrath  upon  them  that  do  evil.  Rom.  xiii.  14. 

IV.  And  lastlj,  Another  of  those  ministries  which 
princes  are  obliged  to  render  to  Christ's  church,  by 
virtue  of  their  subjection  to  him,  is  to  make  good 
provision  for  the  decency  of  its  worship,  and  for  the 
convenient  maintenance  of  its  officers  and  ministers ; 
to  take  care  that  it  hath  decent  and  commodious 
places  set  apart  for  the  public  celebration  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  that  those  places  be  supplied  with  such  or- 
naments and  accommodations  as  are  suitable  to  those 
venerable  solemnities  that  are  to  be  performed  in 
them ;  that  so  its  worship  may  not  be  exposed  to 
contempt  by  the  slovenliness  and  barbarity  of  its 
outward  appendages.  And  this  is  the  clothing  of  the 
church,  which,  as  it  ought  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
be  too  pompous  and  gaudy,  that  being  naturally  apt 
to  distract  and  carnalize  the  minds  of  its  votaries, 
and  to  divert  their  attention  from  those  spiritual  ex- 
ercises, wherein  the  life  and  soul  of  its  worship  con- 
sists ;  so  neither  ought  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
sordid  and  nasty,  that  being  as  naturally  apt  to  pre- 
judice and  distaste  men  against  it,  and  to  create  in 
their  minds  a  loathing  and  contempt  of  it.  Now  the 
furnishing  the  church  with  such  decent  places  and 
ornaments  of  worship,  as  do  become  the  grave  so- 
lemnities of  a  spiritual  religion,  being  a  matter  of 
cost  and  charge,  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  civil 
powers,  who  alone  can  lay  rates  upon  the  subject, 
and  have  the  sole  command  and  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic purse :  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  their  subjection 
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to  Christ,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  that  such 
ligious  places  and  ornaments  be  provided  as  the  d^ 
cency  and  convenience  of  his  worship  do  require. 
And  then,  as  for  the  ministers  and  officers  of  his 
churchy  they  are  under  the  same  obligation  to  take 
care,  that  they  whose  office  it  is  to  serve  at  the  altar^ 
should  live  upon  the  altar ;  and  that  according  to 
the  different  stations  and  degrees  wherein  they  are 
placed,  that  so  they  may  neither  be  necessitated  for 
a  subsistence  to  involve  themselves  in  secular  affairs, 
and  thereby  to  neglect  their  spiritual  calling,  which 
is  burden  enough  of  all  conscience  for  any  one  man's 
shoulders ;  nor  be  tempted  to  base  compliances  with 
the  lusts  of  men,  and  the  iniquities  of  times  for 
a  maintenance ;  and  that  so  religion  itself  may  not 
be  exposed  to  contempt  through  their  wretched 
poverty  and  indigence  who  are  the  ministers  of  it, 
and  who,  for  want  of  a  fair  and  honourable  subsist- 
ence, can  never  obtain  credit  and  authority  enough 
to  do  any  considerable  good  in  the  world.  And  this 
is  the  food  and  sustenance  of  the  church,  without 
which  it  cannot  long  flourish  either  in  true  know- 
ledge or  true  piety,  but  must  insensibly  wither  away, 
and  degenerate  into  barbarity  and  ignorance.  And 
accordingly,  if  you  consult  ecclesiastical  history,  you 
will  find  that  it  was  ever  the  practice  of  pious  princes 
and  emperors  to  take  care  both  for  the  erecting  of 
decent  and  convenient  churches  in  all  parts  of  their 
dominions  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and 
to  furnish  them  with  all  the  decent  accommoklations 
and  ornaments  that  were  proper  thereunto,  and  also 
for  the  endowing  the  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
church  with  such  honourable  subsistences  as  becomes 
the  port  and  dignity  of  their  several  orders  and 
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offices ;  in  which  they  did  no  more  than  what  they 
stood  otdiged  to,  as  they  were  the  viceroys  of  Jesus, 
and  the  foster-fathers  of  his  church,  by  virtue  of 
which  relation  to  it,  they  are  bound  in  duty  to  sup- 
pfy  it  with  decent  raiment  and  convenient  food* 
And  now,  having  explained  the  subjection  of  the  so- 
vereign powers  of  the  earth  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
and  shewn  what  those  ministries  are  which  they  are 
obliged  to  render  to  him  in  his  kingdom,  I  proceed 
to  the 

Fourth  and  last  sort  of  his  ministers,  by  which  he 
governs  his  kingdom,  viz.  the  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal governors ;  in  treating  of  which  I  shall  endeavour 
these  three  things : 

First,  To  shew  that  Christ  hath  erected  a  spiritual 
government  to  minister  to  him  in  his  church. 

Secondly,  To  shew  in  what  hands  this  spiritual  go- 
vernment is  placed. 

Thirdly,  To  shew  what  are  the  proper  ministries 
of  this  government. 

I.  That  Christ  hath  ,erected  a  spiritual  govern- 
ment in  his  church.  And  indeed,  supposing  the 
church  to  be  a  regular  and  formal  society,  subsisting 
of  itself,  distinct  from  aU  other  societies,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily have  a  distinct  government  in  it ;  because 
government  is  essentially  included  in  the  very  no- 
tion of  all  regular  society,  which,  without  rule  and 
subjection,  is  not  a  formed  society,  but  a  confused 
multitude :  for  what  else  do  we  mean  by  a  human 
society,  but  only  such  a  company  of  men  united  to^ 
gether  by  such  and  such  laws  and  regulations  ?  But 
how  can  any  company  of  men  be  united  by  laws, 
without  having  in  it  some  governing  power  to  rule 
by  those  laws,  and  exact  obedience  to  them  ?  So  that 
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we  may  as  well  suppose  a  complete  body  without  a 
head,  as  a  regular  society  without   a  government. 
Now  that  the  church  is  a  regular  society,  utterly 
distinct  from  all  civil  society ,  is  as  evident  as  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  all  along  declares  and 
recognises  the  law  or  covenant  upon  which   it  is 
founded,  and  by  which  it  is  united,  to  be  divine,  and 
consequently  to  be  superior  to,  and  independent  upon, 
all   civil   laws :   and  if  that  which   constitutes  the 
church  be  divine  law,  and  not  civil,  then  the  consti- 
tution of  the  church  must  be  divine,  and  not  civil ; 
for  that  which   makes  us  Christians,  at  the  same 
time  makes  us  parts  of  the  Christian  church ;  and 
that  which  makes  all  the  parts  of  the  church,  makes 
the  church  itself;  which  is  nothing  but  the  whole, 
or  collection  of  all  the  parts  together :  and  therefore 
as  we  are  not  made  Christians,  so  neither  are  we 
made  a  Christian  church,  by  the  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  by  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  our 
Saviour,  which  were  promulgated  to  the  world  long 
before  there  were  any  laws  of  the  commonwealth  to 
found  a  Christian  church  on  ;  for  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian church  for  three  hundred  years  together,  before 
ever  it  had  the  least  favour  or  protection  from  the 
laws  of  nations.   In  all  which  time  it  subsisted  apart 
from  all  other  societies,  and  was  as  much  a  church 
or  Christian  society  as  it  is  now ;  and,  as  it  is  now, 
it  is  only  a  continued  succession  of  that  primitive 
church,  and  therefore,  as  to  the  constitution  of  it, 
must  necessarily  be  as  distinct  now  from  all  other 
societies,  as  it  was  then,  when  it  subsisted  not  only 
apart  from  but  against  the  laws  and  edicts  of  all 
other  societies  in  the  world.  In  short  therefore  since 
the  church  of  Christ  is  founded  on  a  charter  and  in- 
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oorporated  by  a  law  that  is  utterly  distinct  from  the 
charters  and  laws  of  all  civil  societies,  it  hence  ne* 
cessarily  follows,  that  itself  is  a  distinct  society  from 
them  all ;  because  that  which  individuates  any  so- 
dety,  or  makes  it  a  distinct  body  from  aU  other  so- 
cieties,  is  the  charter  or  law  upon  which  it  is  found- 
ed ;  and  accordingly  our  Saviour  tells  Pilate,  when 
he  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  king,  that  he  was 
a  king,  indeed,  but  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
wcrldf  John  xviii.  S6.  i.  e.  Though  my  kingdom  be 
in  this  world,  yet  is  it  not  ^the  world ;  for  neither 
are  the  laws  of  it  human,  but  divine ;  nor  the  powers 
of  it  external,  but  invisible ;  nor  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments of  it  temporal,  but  spiritual  and  eternal. 

From  the  whole,  therefore,  these  two  things  are 
evident : 

First,  That  government  is  essential  to  formed  and 
regular  societies. 

Secondly,  That  the  church  of  Christ  is  in  the  na- 
ture  and  constitution  of  it  a  formed  and  regular  so- 
ciety, distinct  from  all  other  societies:  from  both 
which  it  necessarily  followeth,  that  it  must  have  a 
distinct  government  included  in  the  very  essence 
and  being  of  it.  And  accordingly  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, besides  the  civil  magistrates,  we  frequently 
read  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  governors;  so, 
Heb.  xiii.  17.  there  is  mention  made  of  the  rulers  that 
watch  for  our  souls^  and  a  strict  injunction  to  obey 
and  submit  ourselves  to  them;  and  so  again,  in  the  7th 
and  24th  verses,  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  17.  the  apostle 
speaks  of  the  elders  that  rule  weU^  who  are  to  be 
accounted  worthy  of  double  honour.  And  indeed 
the  Greek  word  maKoifocy  which  signifies  a  bishop  or 
overseer^  doth  in  scripture  always  import  a  ruler  or 
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gtwemar;  (vide  Hammond,  Acts  L  note  1.)  and 
therefore  being  apfdied,  as  it  is  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  a  certain  order  of  men  in  the 
Christian  church,  it  must  necessarily  denote  them 
to  be  the  rulers  and  governors  of  it ;  and  this  power 
to  IvKT/roTerv,  i.  e.  oversee,  and  rule  and  govern  the 
church,  was  derived  to  them  from  Christ  the  su- 
preme Bishop  of  our  souls,  even  by  that  commission 
he  gave  them,  John  xx.  21.  As  the  Fatiier  hath 
sent  me,  so  send  I  you^  i.  e.  so  I  commission  you 
with  the  same  authority  in  kind  to  teach  and  go- 
vern in  my  kingdom,  as  I  myself  have  received  from 
the  Father :  and  accordingly  as  Christ  is  called  the 
Pastor  or  Shepherd,  which  name  imports  authority 
to  govern  his  flock,  (for  so  to  feed  and  to  rule  are  of 
the  same  significancy  in  Psalm  bcxviii.  72.  and  Philo 
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iwafuVf  i.  e.  that  the  name  of  shepherds  implied  rul- 
ing and  governing  power,)  so  they  who  were  sent  and 
commissioned  by  our  Saviour  are  styled  ewiatcnrov^  cy 
woiiMficOf  the  bishops  and  overseers  or  shepherds  in 
the  flock  to  feed  the  church  of  God^  Acts  xx.  28. 
and  they  are  elsewhere  commanded  to  feed  the  flock 
of  God,  and  to  take  the  oversight  thereqf  1  Pet.  v. 
8.  And  as  they  are  called  the  shepherds  of  Christ's 
flock,  so  they  are  also  the  stewards  of  his  family,  and 
as  such  they  are  constituted  by  him  the  rulers  of 
his  household^  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season,  Luke  xii.  42.  and  elsewhere  they  are 
called  governments  or  governors,  (the  abstract,  as  it 
is  very  usual  in  scripture,  being  put  for  the  con- 
crete,) 1  Cor.  xii.  2&  and  their  authority  is  said  to 
be  given  from  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  x.  8.  and  they  are 
said  to  be  our  rulers  in  the  Lord,  i  e.  by  the  Lord's 
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commiflsion  and  authority,  1  Thess.  v.  12.  and  as 
fudi  tbey  are  commanded  to  rule  with  diligence^ 
Rom.  xii.  8.  From  all  which  it  is  abundantly  evident, 
that  the  church  of  Christ  is  a  formed  society  subsist- 
ing of  itself,  distinct  from  all  other  societies,  under 
a  distinct  rule  and  government.  But  this  I  shall 
make  yet  more  fully  appear,  when  I  come  to  treat 
of  the  several  ministries  which  the  governors  of  the 
church  of  Christ  are  obliged  to  render  him. 

I  jnrooeed  therefore  at  present  to  the  second  thing 
proposed,  which  was,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  government,  in  what  hands  Christ  hath  placed 
it.  Now  the  two  main  rival  forms  of  church-govern- 
ment pretending  to  divine  institution  are  the  presby- 
terial  and  episcopal.  The  presbyterial  is  that  which 
is  seated  in  an  equality  or  parity  of  churcb-officers ; 
the  episcopal  is  tliat  which  is  placed  in  a  superior 
wder  of  church-officers,  called  bishops ;  to  whom  the 
other  orders  of  presbyters  and  deacons  are  subject  and 
subordinate :  the  latter  of  which,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  prove,  is  the  true  form  of  government  instituted 
by  our  Saviour,  and  that. 

First,  From  the  institution  of  our  Saviour. 

Secondly,  From  the  practice  of  the  holy  apostles. 

Thirdly,  From  the  punctual  conformity  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  to  both. 

Fourthly,  From  our  Saviour's  declared  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  primitive  practice  in  this 
matter. 

I.  That  the  government  of  the  church  of  Christ  is 
episcopal,  is  evident  from  the  institution  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  in  bis  lifetime  instituted  two  distinct  or- 
ders of  ecclesiastical  ministers,  the  one  superior  to 
the  other,  viz.  that  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  that 
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of  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  disciples :  for  that 
these  two  were  of  distinct  orders  is  evident  from 
their  being  always  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  mentioned  apart  by  different  names  and  in  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  classes.  For  to  what  purpose  should 
the  scripture  mention  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  so 
distinctly  as  it  every  where  doth,  if  there  were  not 
some  distinction  in  tlieir  office  and  employment ;  for 
in  Luke  vi.  13.  we  are  told,  that  Christ  called  unto 
him  his  disciples^  and  of  them  he  chose  twehe^ 
whom  also  he  named  apostles :  and  Mark  iii.  13, 14. 
it  is  said  that  he  called  unto  him  whom  he  would, 
that  is  of  his  disciples,  and  ordained  twelve,  that 
they  should  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  preach.  And  what  less  can  this  imply, 
than  that  the  twelve  were  separated  by  this  call  and 
ordination  of  Christ  to  some  distinct  office  and  em- 
ployment from  the  rest  of  his  disciples  ?  And  that 
the  office  of  the  twelve  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
.  seventy  is  evidently  not  only  from  their  being  still 
placed  first  in  the  catalogues  of  ecclesiastical  officers, 
see  £ph.  iv.  11.  1  Cor.  xii.  S8.  in  the  latt^  of  which 
we  are  told  that  God  constituted  in  the  church  first 
apostles,  wherein  the  primary  is  attributed  to  the 
apostolical  office ;  and  not  only  from  the  particular 
care  which  Christ  took  of  these  twelve  above  the 
rest  of  his  disciples  both  in  praying  for  and  instruct- 
ing them,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  notori- 
ous instances  in  the  Gospels ;  but  also  from  hence, 
that  their  immediate  successors  were  for  the  most 
part  chosen  out  of  the  seventy :  for  so  Simeon  the 
son  of  Cleophas  succeeded  St.  James  at  Jerusal^n ; 
Philip,  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea ;  Clement,  St  Peter  at 
Rome ;  and  divers  others  of  the  seventy,  according 
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to  Dorotheus,  Eusebius,  and  others  of  the  fathers, 
sncoeeded  the  apostles  after  their  death  in  the  go- 
venunent  of  their  several  churches ;  and  Matthias, 
who,  as  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Jerom  affirm, 
was  one  of  the  seventy  that  was  chosen  and  ordain- 
ed by  the  other  apostles  to  succeed  Judas  in  the 
apostolate,  Acts  i.  86.  From  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  apostles  were  superior  to  the  seventy,  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  no  advancement  to  the 
seventy  to  succeed  them:  for  all  that  superiority 
which  they  acquired  by  their  succession  must  neces- 
sarily be  inherent  in  the  apostles  before  they  suc- 
ceeded them ;  else  how  can  they  be  said  to  succeed 
them  in  it  ?  And  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  equal  with 
the  apostles  in  office  before  they  succeeded  them,  it 
is  nonsense  to  say  they  succeeded  them :  for  how 
can  a  man  be  said  to  succeed  another  in  any  office, 
who  is  actually  vested  with  the  same  office  before  he 
succeeds  him  ?  If  therefore  the  seventy  received  no 
more  power  after  the  apostles,  than  they  had  under 
them,  they  were  as  much  apostles  before  they  suc- 
ceeded them,  as  after :  but  if  they  did  receive  more 
power,  then  the  apostles,  to  whom  they  succeeded, 
had  more  power  than  they  before  they  received  it, 
and  consequently  were  their  superiors ;  because  a 
man  can  receive  no  more  power  by  succeeding  an- 
other in  any  office,  than  he  to  whom  he  succeeds  had 
before,  by  virtue  of  the  same  office.  By  all  which  it 
is  most  evident,  that  by  the  institution  of  our  Sa- 
viour the  apostles  were  superior  to  the  seventy;  and 
yet  it  is  as  evident  that  the  seventy  were  ecclesiastical 
ministers,  as  well  as  they ;  for  in  Luke  x.  1.  we  are 
told,  that  after  these  things  the  Lord  appointed 
other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two  be- 
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fare  hitface^  that  is^  to  preach  his  gospel.  And  that 
by  this  mission  of  his  they  were  authorized  to  be 
the  ministers  of  religion  is  evident  fhmi  what  he 
tells  them,  verse  16.  Me  that  heareth  you  heareth 
me ;  and  he  that  despiseih  you  deepiseth  me ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me. 
From  whence  it  is  plain  that  they  were  his  autho- 
rized ministers,  even  as  he  was  God's ;  because  as 
the  despising  of  him  was  a  despising  of  Ood,  by  whom 
he  was  sent ;  so  the  despising  of  them  was  a  despis- 
ing of  Christ,  by  whom  they  were  sent :  and  accord- 
ingly, by  virtue  of  this  mission,  we  find  them  acting 
as  authorized  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  for  so  Ana- 
nias, who  was  one  of  them,  baptized  Saul,  Acts  ix. 
18.  and  Philip,  who  was  another,  preached  and  bap- 
tized at  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  5. 

So  that  here  are  plainly  two  sorts  of  ecclesiastical 
officers,  the  one  superior  to  the  other,  of  our  Sa- 
viour's own  institution  and  appointment ;  and  there- 
fore, if  his  institution  be  still  valid,  there  must  still  be 
a  superiority  and  subordination  between  the  officers 
and  ministers  of  his  church,  and  consequently  the 
government  thereof  must  still  be  episcopal,  i.  e.  by 
some  superior  officers  presiding  and  superintending 
over  other  inferior  ones.  I  know  it  is  objected,  that 
this  superiority  of  the  apostles  over  the  seventy  was 
only  in  office,  but  not  in  power  or  jurisdiction.  But 
since  it  is  the  office  that  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
the  power  belonging  to  it,  I  would  fain  know,  whe- 
ther superiority  of  office  must  not  necessarily  include 
superiority  in  power ;  for  office  without  power  is  an 
empty  name  that  signifies  nothing ;  and  every  d^ree 
of  superiority  of  office  must  be  accompanied  with 
power  to  exert  itself  in  acts  of  superiority,  other- 
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wise  it  will  be  utterty  in  Yain  and  to  no  purpose. 
80  that  either  the  superiority  of  the  apostolic  office 
over  other  church-offices  must  be  void  and  insignifi* 
cant,  or  it  must  have  a  proportionable  superiority  of 
power  over  them,  inseparably  inherent  in  it^  But  it 
is  farther  objected,  that  supposing  the  apostolate  to 
be  superior  to  the  other  ecclesiastical  orders  in  powcir 
and  office,  yet  it  was  but  temporary,  it  being  insti- 
tuted by  our  Saviour  in  subservience  to  the  present 
exigence  and  necessity  of  things,  without  any  inten*- 
tion  of  deriving  it  down  to  the  church  in  a  conti<p 
nued  succession.  To  which  I  answer  in  short,  that 
this  is  said  without  so  much  as  a  plausible  colour  of 
reason ;  for  they  allow  both  that  our  Saviour  insti>- 
tuted  this  office,  and  that  in  his  institution  he  never 
gave  the  least  intimation  to  the  world  that  he  in- 
tended it  only  for  a  certain  season.  Now  if  men  will 
presume  to  declare  Christ's  institutions  of  Christian- 
ity, and  even  the  least  intimation  of  his  will  that 
he  so  designed  them,  they  may  with  the  same  war- 
rant repeal  all  the  institutions  of  Christianity ;  and 
even  the  two  sacraments  will  lie  as  much  at  their 
mercy  as  the  institution  of  the  apostolic  order,  which, 
unless  they  can  prove  it  repealed  by  the  same  autho- 
rity which  established  it,  will  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
scribe to  all  ages  and  nations ;  for  the  obligations  of 
divine  commands  are  dissolvable  only  by  divine  coun- 
termands ;  and  for  men  to  declare  any  divine  insti- 
tution void  before  God  hath  so  declared  it,  is  to  over- 
rule the  will  of  Grod  by  their  own  arrogant  presump- 
tions. For  though  the  matter  of  the  institution  be 
mutable  in  itself,  yet  the  form  and  obligation  of  it  is 
mutable  only  by  the  authority  which  made  it ;  and 
therefore,  though  God  hath  not  declared  that  he  in- 
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stituted  it  for  perpetuity,  yet  till  he  declares  the 
contrary,  it  must  bind  for  perpetuity ;  especially  if 
the  reason  of  the  institution  of  it  be  not  apparently 
altered,  which  cannot  be  pretended  in  the  case  un- 
der debate,  there  being  the  very  same  reasons  for  a 
superiority  and  subordination  between  ecclesiastic  of- 
ficers now,  as  there  was  when  our  Saviour  first  ap- 
pointed and  instituted  it.  Until  therefore  they  can 
shew  either  that  the  reason  of  the  institution  is 
ceased,  or  that  the  institution  itself  is  repealed  by 
some  other  law,  (neither  of  which  was  ever  yet  pre* 
tended,)  they  may  as  reasonably  dispense  with  most 
of  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  (which  are  no  more  de- 
clared perpetual  than  this,)  as  with  this  of  superiority 
and  subjection  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  which 
is  the  proper  form  of  the  episcopal  governments 

IL  That  the  true  government  of  the  church  is 
episcopal  is  evident  also  firom  the  practice  of  the 
holy  apostles,  who,  pursuant  to  the  institution  of  our 
Saviour,  did  not  only  exercise  that  superiority  in 
their  own  persons  which  their  ofiice  gave  them  over 
their  inferior  clergy,  but  also  derived  it  down  with 
their  office  to  their  successors,  which  is  a  plain  argu- 
ment that  they  looked  upon  our  Saviour's  institution 
of  this  superior  office  of  the  apostolate,  not  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  but  as  a  standing  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical government,  to  be  handed  down  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations.  For  though  during  our  Saviour's 
abode  upon  earth,  and  some  time  after  his  ascension 
into  heaven,  the  number  of  the  apostles  was  confined 
to  twelve,  yet  when  afterwards,  through  their  mini- 
stry, the  church  was  spread  and  dilated,  not  only 
through  Judea,  but  into  the  Gentile  nations,  they 
added  to  their  number  several  other  apostles,  to 
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whom  they  communicated  the  same  office  and  de» 
gree  of  supeiiori^  over  the  other  dei^  that  our 
Messed  Saviour  had  communicated  to  them :  for  so 
Euaebius,  lib.  L  cap.  11.  E7(!^  i^  9apa  rovrovf  scan  ^ 
jLtia'tv  tSv  ia^€Ka  vAcitrrwy  Saon  uwap^eamn  avooroXcyy,  i.  e. 

Besides  the  twelve,  there  were  many  other  apostles 
in  that  age,  after  the  similitude  of  the  twelve.  And 
of  the  truth  of  this  I  shall  give  three  or  four  in« 
stances. 

The  first  is  that  of  St.  James  of  Jerusalem,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  who  though  he  was  none  of  the 
twelve,  (for  in  that  number  there  were  but  two 
James's,  viz.  the  son  of  Alpheus  and  the  son  of  Z^ 
bedee,  neither  of  which  was  he  whom  St.  Paul  calls 
the  Lord's  lMX>ther,  and  St.  Paul  reckons  him  apart 
from  the  twelve,  1  C!or.  xv.  5,  6,  7-)  is  yet  styled  an 
apostle  by  St.  Paul,  Gal.  i.  19*  but  other  apostles 
saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.  And 
St.  Jerom,  in  his  comment  on  Isaiah,  styles  James 
the  thirteenth  apostle;  that  is,  the  first  that  was 
made  an  apostle  after  the  twelve :  and  that  he  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  apostle,  but  actually  endowed 
with  apostolical  power  and  superiority,  is  evident 
both  from  scripture  and  the  unanimous  consent  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  From  scripture  it  is  evident, 
that  this  James  was  a  man  of  great  preeminence  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  for  in  the  first  council  that 
was  held  there,  we  find  him  giving  a  decisive  sen- 
tence in  the  matter  of  circumcision.  Acts  xv.  For 
after  there  had  been  much  disputing,  ver.  7.  and  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Barnabas  had  declared 
their  judgment  in  the  case,  ver.  7 — 13.  St.  James, 
after  a  short  preface,  thus  delivers  himself;  Wherefore 
my  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them  which  from 
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among  the  Gentiles  are  turned  unto  God:  and 
this  sentence  of  his  determines  the  controversy,  and 
puts  a  final  end  to  all  farther  debate ;  which  jdainly 
argues  his  great  authority  and  preeminence  in  that 
place.  Again,  Acts  xxL  17, 18.  we  are  told,  that 
when  St.  Paul  and  his  company  were  come  to  Jeru^ 
salem,  the  brethren  received  him  gladly ;  and  that 
the  next  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  them  unto 
James^  and  aU  the  elders  were  present.  Now  for 
what  other  reason  should  Paul  go  in  to  James  more 
especially,  or  upon  what  other  account  should  aU  the 
elders  be  present  with  James,  but  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  the  greatest  note  and  figure  in  tlie  church  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, St.  Paul  mentions  James  before  Peter  and  John, 
discoursing  of  a  meeting  he  had  with  them  at  Jeru- 
salem, GaL  ii.  9-  because  though  Peter  and  John 
were  two  of  the  principal  of  the  twdve  apostles,  and 
8t.  James  was  not  so  much  as  one  of  that  number, 
yet  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem  he  had  the  priority 
of  them  both.  Now  considering  that  St.  James  is 
called  an  apostle,  and  considering  the  preference  he 
had  in  all  these  instances  above  the  other  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  he  was 
peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
But  if  to  all  this  evidence  we  add  the  most  early  tes- 
timonies of  Christian  antiquity,  we  shall  advance 
the  probability  to  a  demonstration ;  for  by  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  all  ecclesiastical  writers,  St.  James 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem :  for  so  Hegesippus, 
who  lived  very  near  the  times  of  the  apostles,  tells 
us,  that  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  called  by  all 
men  the  Just,  received  the  church  of  Jerusalem  from 
the  apostles,  (vid.  Euseb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  SS.)   So  also  St. 
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CkmeDt,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  same  author,  L  ii. 
c  1.  tdls  us,  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  after  the 
assumption  of  Christ,  as  being  the  men  that  were 
most  in  &vour  with  him,  did  not  contend  for  the  ho- 
nour,  but  chose  James  the  Just  to  be  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. And  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  St.  Clement,  (which  though  not 
90  ancient  as  is  pretended,  yet  are  doubtless  of  very 
eaily  antiquity,)  the  apostles  are  brought  in  thus 
speaking;  '*  Concerning  those  that  were  ordained  by  us 
^  bishops  in  our  lifetime,  we  signify  to  you  that  they 
^  were  these:  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord  was  or- 
^  dained  by  us  bishop  of  Jerusalem,"  &c.  So  also  St. 
Jeram^  de  Script  Eccles.  tells  us,  that  St.  James, 
immediately  after  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  apostles.  And  St. 
Cjnril,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
therefore  a  most  authentic  witness  of  the  records  of 
it,  calls  St.  James  ^^  the  first  bishop  of  that  diocese," 
Catech.  16.  To  all  which  we  have  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  St.  Austin,  St.  Chrysostom,  Epipha- 
nius,  St.  Ambrose,  and  a  great  many  others :  and 
St.  Ignatius  himself,  who  was  an  immediate  disciple 
of  the  apostles,  makes  St.  Stephen  to  be  the  deacon 
of  St.  James,  Ep.  ad  Trail,  and  therefore,  since  Ste- 
plien  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  St. 
James,  whose  deacon  he  was,  must  necessarily  be 
the  bishop  of  it. 

Upon  this  account  therefore  St.  James  is  called  an 
apostle  in  scripture ;  because,  by  being  ordained  by 
the  apostles  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  he  had  the  aposto- 
lic power  and  authority  conferred  on  him :  for  since 
it  is  apparent  he  was  none  of  the  twelve,  to  whom 
the  apostleship  was  at  first  confined,  he  could  no 
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otherwise  become  an  apostle,  than  by  deriving  the 
apostleship  from  some  of  the  twelve :  and  therefore 
since  that  apostleship  which  he  derived  from  Uie 
twelve  was  only  episcopal  superiority  over  the  church 
of  Jerusalem,  it  hence  necessarily  foUows,  that  the 
episcopacy  was  the  apostleship  derived  and  commu- 
nicated from  the  primitive  apostles. 

The  second  instance  of  the  apostles  communicat- 
ing their  apostolic  superiority  to  others  is  Epaphro- 
ditus,  who,  in  PhiL  ii.  25.  is  styled  the  apostle  of  the 
Philippians ;  hut  I  supposed  it  necessary  to  send  to 
you  Epaphroditus^  my  brother  and  companion  in 
labour y  andJeUow-^oldier^  vfun  11  iwoirroXop,  but  your 
apostle :  for  so  St.  Jerom,  C!om.  Gal.  i.  19-  Paula-^ 
tim^  tempore  pnecedente^  et  alii  ab  his  quos  Doml^ 
nus  elegerat  ordinati  sunt  apostoli,  sicut  ille  ad  Phi- 
Uppenses  sermo  declarat^  dicens^  Necessarium  exi- 
stimavi  JEpaphroditum,  &c.  i.  e.  By  degrees,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  others  were  ordained  apostles,  by  those 
whom  our  Lord  had  chosen,  as  that  passage  to  the 
Philippians  shews,  /  thought  it  necessary  to  send 
unto  you  Epaphroditus  your  apostle.  And  Theo- 
doret  upon  the  place  gives  this  reason  why  he  is 
here  called  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians ;  t^^  erx- 

L  e.  He  was  intrusted  with  episcopal  government,  as 
being  their  bishop.  So  that  here  you  see  Epaphro- 
ditus is  made  an  apostle  by  the  apostles,  and  his  apo- 
stleship consists  in  being  made  bishop  of  Philippi. 

A  third  instance  is  that  of  Titus,  and  some  others 
with  him,  2  Cor.  viii  2S.  Whether  any  do  inquire 
of  Titus,  he  is  my  partner  and  Jellowhelper  con- 
ceming  you :  or  our  brethren  be  inquired  of  they 
are  MromAoi  hack^iw,  the  apostles  of  the  churches. 
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amd  the  gloty  4^  Ckrut ;  where  it  is  plain,  they  are 
not  called  the  apostles  of  the  churches,  merely  as 
they  were  the  messengers  of  the  liberally  of  the 
drardies  of  Macedonia ;  for  it  was  not  those  church- 
es*  but  St.  Paul  that  sent  them,  ver.  22.  and  there- 
fore, since  they  were  not  apostles  in  relation  to  those 
churches  whose  liberality  they  carried,  it  must  be  in 
relation  to  some  particular  churches  over  which  they 
had  apostolical  authority.    And  that  Titus  had  this 
authority  over  the  church  of  Crete  is  evident  both 
from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  him  and  from  primitive 
antiquity.  As  for  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  there  are  sundry 
passages  in  it,  which  plainly  speak  him  to  be  vested 
with  apostdical  superiority  over  that  church;  so 
diap.  i.  ver.  5.  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete^ 
that  thou  shouldest  set  things  in  order  that  are  want'^ 
ing^  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  ap- 
pointed  thee.    For  in  the  first  place  St.  Paul  here 
gives  him  the  supreme  judgment  of  things  that  were 
wanting,  with  an  absolute  power  to  reform  and  cor- 
rect them;   which  is  a  plain  demonstration  of  his 
superiority  in  that  church.    Secondly,  He  authorizes 
him  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city ;  and  whether 
these  elders  were  bishops  or  presbjrters  is  of  very  lit- 
tle consequence  as  to  the  present  debate :  for,  first, 
it  is  of  undoubted  certainty,  that  there  were  presby- 
ters in  the  church  of  Crete  before  Titus  was  left 
there  by  the  apostle ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  as  evident, 
that  those  presbyters  had  no  power  to  ordain  elders 
in  every  city,  as  Titus  had ;  for  if  they  had,  what 
need  St.  Paul  to  have  left  Titus  there  for  that  pur- 
pose ?  What  need  he  have  left  Titus  there  with  a 
new  power  to  do  that  which  the  presbyters  before 
him  had  sufficient  power  to  do  ?  For  if  the  presby- 
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ten  had  before  the  power  of  ordmaticm  in  them, 
this  new  power  of  Titus's  would  have  been  not  only 
in  vain,  but  mischievous ;  it  would  have  looked  like 
an  invasion  of  the  power  of  the  presbyters,  for  St. 
Paul  to  restrain  ordination  to  Titus,  if  before  him  it 
had  been  common  to  the  whole  presbytery;  and 
upon  that  account  have  rather  proved  an  occasion  of 
strife  and  contention,  than  an  expedient  of  peace  and 
good  order.  From  hence  therefore  it  is  evident,  that 
Titus  had  a  power  in  the  church  of  Crete  which  the 
presbjrters  there  before  him  had  not ;  and  this  power 
of  his  extended  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  good 
order  and  the  ordaining  of  elders,  but  also  to  rebuke 
ing  with  all  OMthority^  i.  e.  correcting  obstinate  of- 
fenders with  the  sfHritual  rod  of  excommunication, 
chap.  ii.  ver.  15.  and  taking  o^nizance  of  heretical 
pravity,  so  as  first  to  admonish  heretics,  and  in  case 
of  pertinacy  to  reject  them  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  chap.  iiL  ver.  10.  From  all  whidi  it  is 
evident,  that  this  apostolate  of  Titus  consisted  in  his 
ecclesiastical  superiority,  which  was  the  very  same  in 
the  church  of  Crete  that  the  first  apostles  themselves 
had  in  the  several  churches  that  were  planted  by 
them.  And  accordingly  he  is  declared,  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  antiquity,  to  be  the  first  hi* 
shop  of  that  church.  So  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  affirms 

him,  TiSy  hri  Kpi^nyc  €/cirXi}ori5y  mcKcnnpt  elXiix/bfeUy  to  have 

received  episcopal  authority  over  the  churches  of 
Crete.  So  also  Theodoret,  in  Argum.  JEp.  ad  Tit 
tells  us,  that  be  was  ordained  by  St.  Paul  bishop  of 
Crete;  and  so  ^ko  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerom,  and  St 
Ambrose,  and  several  others  of  the  fathers  and  ec- 
desiastical  writers.  This  episcopal  authority  there- 
fore which  St.  Paul  gave  Titus  over  the  church  of 
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Crete  if  mother  plmn  instance  of  the  apoitles  mak- 
ing i^KKtles,  or  deriving  to  others  their  ^xwtolic 
power  and  saperknritj  over  particukur  churches. 

The  fourth  and  h»t  instance  I  shall  give  it  that 
of  'Hmothy,  who»  as  it  appears  by  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
lo  hiniy  had  episcopal  autliority  over  the  diurch  of 
Ephesus ;  and  this  not  only  over  the  laity,  to  com* 
mamd  and  teach  them^  1  Tim.  iv.  11.  to  receive  wi- 
dows into  the  church's  service,  or  reject  and  refuse 
them,  1  Tim.  v.  4,  9»  16.  and  to  oblige  the  women 
to  go  modestly  in  their  appard,  and  keep  silence  in 
the  church,  1  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  hut  also  over  the  cler- 
gy, to  take  care  that  suitable  provision  should  be 
made  finr  them,  1  Tim.  v.  17-  that  none  should  be 
admitted  a  deacon  tiU  after  competent  trial,  nor  or- 
dained an  elder  till  after  he  had  well  acquitted  him- 
self in  the  deaconship,  1  Tim.  iii.  10,  IS.  to  exercise 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  them,  to  receive  accu- 
sations against  them,  and  if  he  found  them  guilty,  to 
put  them  to  open  shame,  1  Tim.  v.  19)  20.  And  St. 
Paul  chaiges  him  to  exercise  this  his  jurisdiction, 
without  preferring  one  before  another ^  and  without 
partiality y  ibid.  ver.  21.  which,  if  he  had  no  jurisdic^ 
tion  over  them,  had  been  very  impertinent.  And  as 
he  had  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  concredited  to 
him,  so  had  he  also  the  authority  of  ordaining  them; 
for  the  due  exercise  of  which  St.  Paul  gives  him 
that  necessary  rule,  1  Tim.  v.  22.  iMy  hands  end- 
denfy  on  no  man^  neither  be  partaker  qf  other  men's 
sine.  And  that  this  authority  of  his  in  the  Epbesian 
church,  over  both  the  laity  and  clergy,  was  given  by 
St.  Paul  for  a  standing  form  of  government  there,  is 
evident  from  hence,  because  it  was  conferred  on  him 
after  the  presbytery  was  formed  and  settled  in  that 
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church:  for  in  jdaDting  and  cultivating  this  large 
and  popubus  church,  which  extended  itself  over  all 
the  proconsular  Asia,  St.  Paul  had  laboured  for  three 
years  t(^ther  with  incredible  diligence ;  which  is  a 
much  bnger  time  than  he  spent  in  any  other  church; 
and  therefore  by  this  time  to  be  sure  he  had  not 
only  constituted  a  presbytery  in  it»  as  he  did  in  all 
other  churches.  Acts  xiv.  23.  but  also  reduced  it  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  any  other,  that  so  in 
the  constitution  of  it,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  all 
other  churches :  and  if  so,  then  to  be  sure  the  go- 
vernment which  he  had  now  at  last  established  in  it 
was  such  as  he  intended  should  continue,  viz.  by  a 
single  person  presiding  over  both  clergy  and  laity. 
And  that  de  facto  it  was  so,  we  have  not  only  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  but  also 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ty ;  for  so  Euseb.  Eccles..  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  tells 
us,  **  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  province,  or  dio- 
'*  cese,  of  Ephesus;"  and  the  anonymous  author  of  his 
life  in  Photius,  that  **  he  was  the  first  that  acted  as 
bishop  in  Ephesus,**  and  that  *^he  was  ordained 
and  enthroned  bishop  of  the  metropolis  of  Ephesus 
by  the  great  St.  Paul ;"  and  in  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon  twenty-seven  bishops  are  said  to  have  succeed- 
ed in  that  chair  from  Timothy,  who  was  the  first ;  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  Hom.  15.  in  1  Tim.  v.  19.  tells  us, 
**  that  it  is  manifest  Timothy  was  intrusted  with  a 
'<  church,  or  rather  with  a  whole  nation,  viz.  that  of 
"  Asia,"  upon  which  account  he  is  styled  by  Theodo- 
ret,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1.  'Aononfiy  eatiarok^  TifMBccf^  **  Ti- 
*<  mothy  the  apostle  of  the  Asiatics  T  and  (to  name  no 
more  of  the  great  numbers  of  authorities  that  might 
be  dted)  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  we  are  ex- 
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premij  told,  that  he  was  ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus 
bjr  St.  Paul.  This  therefore  is  another  evident  in- 
stance of  the  apostles  deriving  down  their  apostolic 
authority.  Other  instances  might  be  given;  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  apostles  did  not  look 
upon  our  Saviour's  institution  of  a  superior  order  of 
ecclesiastical  officers  as  a  temporary  thing,  that  was 
to  expire  with  them^  but  as  a  standing  model  of  ec^ 
desiastical  government,  since  they  dorived  to  others 
that  superiority  over  the  churches  of  Christ  which 
he  communicated  to  them.  For  from  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  most  evident,  both  that  the  apostolical 
office  did  not  expire  with  the  twelve,  but  was  trans^ 
ferred  by  them  to  others,  and  that  that  which  is  now 
called  the  episcopacy  was  nothing  else  but  the  apo- 
stolical office  derived  from  the  apostles  to  their  suc- 
cessors ;  for  in  the  primitive  language  of  the  church, 
bishops  are  generally  styled  apostles ;  for  which  no 
other  reason  can  be  assigned,  but  that  they  succeed- 
ed in  the  apostolical  superiority.  Thus,  as  hath  been 
shewn  before,  St.  James,  Epaphroditus,  Titus,  and 
Timothy  are  styled  apostles  in  scripture,  and  by  the 
primitive  writers;  Clemens  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
was  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  is  called  avo<rre\of  KAif- 
/xiyc,  i.  e.  "  Clemens,  the  apostle,*  (vide  Clbm.  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  4.)  and  Ignatius  bishop  of  Antioch,  earo' 
aroXo^  tea)  htifTKcrwogj  **  apostle  and  bishop,**  by  St.  Chrys- 
ostom;  and  Thaddaeus,  who  was  sent  by  St.Tho^ 
mas  to  the  prince  of  Edessa,  auroaroXo^  BcMato^,  by 
Eusebius ;  and  so  are  also  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  by 
Epiphanius ;  and  Theodoret  lays  it  down  for  a  ge- 
neral rule,  Tovf  Se  vvv  Kc^Xovfj^ivov^  ewifTKomwgj  aw^fnoXwg 
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%f¥nff^flai»  rdii  waXau    Kakov/juhot^   ovootoXm^    iwiie^tar, 

L  e.  **  Those  whom  we  now  call  bishops  were  an- 
**  dentiy  called  apostles ;  but  in  process  of  time  the 
^<  name  of  apostle  was  left  to  them  who  were  more 
strictly  apostles,  (viz.  the  twelve,)  and  the  name  of 
bishop  was  restrained  to  those  who  were  anciently 
calied  apostles.''  If  therefore  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  (Nroceeding  upon  the  express  institution  oi 
our  Saviour,  be  sufficient  to  found  a  divine  right,  we 
have  this,  you  see,  to  plead  for  a  superiority  and  sub- 
ordination of  ecclesiastical  offices;  since  the 'apostles 
did  not  only  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons  in  th^  se- 
veral churches  they  planted,  but  also  apostles  or  bi- 
shops to  preside  over  them ;  and  if  their  ordaining  . 
of  presbyters  be  an  argument  of  the  perpetuity  c£ 
the  office  of  a  presbyter,  (as  the  presbyterians  them- 
selves contend  it  is,)  why  should  not  their  ordaining 
bishops  alsp  be  as  good  an  aii^ment  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  office  of  a  bishop?  If  either  be  perpetual, 
why  not  both  ?  if  not  both,  why  either  ?  and  how 
can  we  argue  a  perpetual  power  of  ordination  in  the 
church,  from  the  ordination  of  Timothy  and  Titus 
for  instance,  (as  the  presbyterians  do,  vide  Jus  Di^ 
vin.  p.  159»  167.)  if  the  office  they  were  ordained  to 
were  not  perpetual,  which  is  in  nothing  different 
from  that  which  they  exercised  in  their  churches. 

III.  That  the  true  government  of  the  church  is 
episcopal,  is  evident  also  from  the  universal  conform- 
ity of  the  primitive  church  thereunto.  It  is  objected 
by  the  adversaries  of  the  episcopal  government,  that 
though  our  Saviour  indeed  instituted  a  superior  order 
oi  church  officers,  viz.  his  twelve  apostles,  to  preside 
ovev  the  rest,  and  govern  his  church ;  yet  this  was 
an  extraordinary  commission  which   he  never  in- 
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tended  they  should  derive  down  to  the  church  as  a 
porpetual  model  of  govennDeut,  but  was  limited  to 
the  x^ersons  of  the  apostles,  and  was  to  expire  with 
them.  Now  that  it  was  not  limited  to  the  persons  of 
the  apostles  is  evident,  since,  as  it  hath  been  shewn 
before,  the  apostles  derived  it  to  others ;  which  they 
could  not  have  done  without  violating  their  trust, 
and  exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  commission,  had 
it  been  appropriated  to  their  persons.  So  that  H 
must  be  allowed  either  that  they  proceeded  irr^^- 
huiy  in  tran^fierring  their  superiority  to  others,  or 
that  their  commission  did  empower  them  to  transfer 
it ;  and  therefore  if  it  appear,  not  only  that  they 
miglit  transfer  it  to  some,  for  the  government  of  some 
diurdies,  by  virtue  of  their  commission,  (of  which  the 
above-cited  instances  are  a  full  demonstration,)  but 
also  that  they  universally  transferred  it  to  others,  for 
the  government  of  all  other  churches,  then  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  either  they  mistook  the  intent  of.  our  Sa^ 
vioor's  commission,  or  the  inteni  of  it  was  to  em- 
power  them  to  transfer  it  universally  as  a  standing 
and  perpetual  form  of  ecdesiastical  government.  In 
short,  if  they  understood  thc^  intendment  of  their  own 
commission,  (as  to  be  sure  they  did,  being  guided  by 
the  Spirit  into  all  truth,)  to  be  sure  they  would  ne- 
ver have  communicated  their  apostolic  superiority  to 
any,  had  it  not  been  our  Saviour's  intention,  when 
he  commissioned  them,  to  authorize  them  so  to  da 
And  for  the  same  reason  we  may  be  sure,  that  so  far 
forth  as  they  did  communicate  it,  it  was  our  Sa- 
viour's intention  that  they  should,  now,  as  was  shewn 
before.  To  some  they  did  communicate  it  for  the  go- 
vernment of  some  churches,  as  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
for  instance,  for  the  government  of  the  churches  of 
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Eph^us  and  Crete :  firom  whence  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  our  Saviour's  intention  that  they  should  com- 
municate it  to  some.  And  for  the  same  reason,  if  it 
be  made  appear  that  they  did  communicate  it  uni- 
versally for  the  govefnment  of  all  other  churches,  it 
will  necessarily  follow,  that  it  was  our  Saviour's  in- 
tention they  should  communicate  it  as  an  universal 
form  of  church  government  Now  whether  they  did 
communicate  it  universally  or  no,  is  a  question  about 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  such  is  decidable  only  by  the 
testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses ;  and  the 
most  competent  witness,  in  this  case,  is  the  Christian 
church  in  the  ages  next  succeeding  the  apostles, 
which  church  attests,  with  one  universal  consent,  the 
universal  derivation  of  a  superior  order  of  ecclesi- 
astic officers  from  the  apostles,  to  preside  over  the 
churches  of  Christ.  And  some  Christian  writers  we 
have  who  were  living  in  the  very  days  of  the  apo- 
stles, and  were  their  immediate  scholars  and  disci- 
ples ;  others  again,  who  lived  in  their  days,  and  were 
their  disciples,  who  lived  in  the  apostles' ;  and  others 
who  immediately  succeeded  these :  from  all  which 
we  have  ample  testimonies  of  the  continued  succes- 
sion of  this  superior  order,  even  from  the  apostles  to 
whom  our  Saviour  first  derived  it.  Out  of  all  which 
I  shall  only  produce  some  few  instances  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  that  might  be  given.  Of  the  first  sort 
are  St  Clemens  bishop  of  Rome,  and  St  Ignatius  bi- 
shop of  Antioch.  St.  Clemens,  who,  as  Irenaeus  tells 
us,  saw  the  apostles,  and  conversed  familiarly  with 
them,  makes  mention,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans, of  three  orders  of  ecdesiastical  officers  in  his 
time,  whom  he  calls  the  high  priests,  the  priests,  and 
the  Levites,  which  words  can  be  no  otherwise  under- 
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stood  than  of  the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  the  dea- 
cons.  St.  Ignatius,  who  was  the  discijde  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  his  lifetime  bishop  of  Antioch,  is  so  full  and 
express  in  all  those  six  epistles  he  wrote  on  the  way 
to  his  martjrrdom,  for  the  derivation  of  this  superior 
order  from  the  apostles,  that  the  adversaries  of  this 
order  have  no  other  way  to  evade  him  but  by  con- 
demning those  epistles  for  counterfeits ;  from  which 
injurious  sentence  they  have  of  late  been  so  triumph* 
antly  vindicated  by  a  learned  pen  of  our  own,  that  I 
dare  say  no  man  of  learning,  for  the  future,  will  so 
fior  expose  the  reputation  of  his  understanding  and 
modesty,  as  to  call  them  in  question  again.    Now  in 
all  these  epistles  the  holy  martyr  not  only  distin- 
guishes the  clergy  into  bishops,  presbytors,  and  dea- 
cons, but  strictly  enjoins  the  two  latter,  as  well  as 
the  laics,  to  be  dutiful  and  obedient  to  the  former, 
and  particularly   in   his   epistle   to   the   Trallians. 
"  What  is  the  bishop,"  saith  he,  "  but  he  that  hath 
"  all  authority  and  power  ?   What  is  the  presbytery, 
'*  but  a  sacred  constitution  of  counsellors  and  asses- 
sors to  the  bishop  ?  What  are  the  deacons,  but  imi- 
tators of  Christ,  and  ministers  to  the  bishop,  as  he 
was  to  the  Father?"  And  as  he  every  where  enjoins 
obedience  to  the  bishops,  as  to  the  supreme  order  in 
the  church  of  Christ,  so  in  the  beginning  of  his  epi- 
stle to  the  Philadelphians  he  tells  them,  that  ''so 
many  as  belong  to  Christ  are  united  to  the  bishop, 
and  that  so  many  as  depart  from  him  and  his  com- 
''  munion,  and  associate  themselves  with  the  accursed, 
"  shall  be  cut  off  with  them."    And  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Magne^ians  he  tells  them,  that  **  it  highly  be- 
came  them  to  obey  their  bishop,  and  not  to  con* 
tradict  him  in  aii^  thing ;  for  it  is  a  terrible  thing 
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*^  to  ooDtradict  him,  because  in  so  doing  70a  do  not 
'^  80  much  despise  him  who  is  Tisihle,  as  the  invisible 
^  God,  who  will  not  be  despised ;  for  his  promotion 
^  is  not  from  men,  but  from  God."    And  several  of 
his  contemporary  bishops  he  mentions  by  nam^,  viz. 
Qnesimus  bishop  of  the  Ephesians,  Polycarp  of  th^ 
Smjrmeans,  Polybius  of  the  TralManis,  and  Demas  of 
the  Magnesians ;  and  still  as  he  mentions  them,  he 
highly  commends  the  presbjrters  and  deacons  for 
their  obedience  to  them.    So  in  the  banning  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Magnesians :  ^  Having  been  so  happy  as 
'^  to  see  yon  by  your  worthy  bishop  Demas,  and 
^^  your  worthy  presbyters,  viz.   Bassus  and  Apol- 
*<  linus,  and  Zotion  your  deacon,  whom  I  cannot  but 
^*  commend  for  his  obedience  to  the  bishop  and  the 
^  presbjrtery — ^you  ought  not  to  contemn  the  youth 
^  of  your  bishop,  but  to  pay  him  all  veneration,  (as  I 
**  know  your  holy  presbyters  do,)  according  to  the  ap*. 
^  pointment  of  God  the  Father."   And  in  his  efHstte 
to  the  Ephesians,  **  Let  us  be  carefiil,"  saith  he,  ^*  that 
^^  we  do  not  oppose  the  bishop,  as  we  would  be  obe- 
^^  dient  to  God ;  and  if  any  man  observe  the  silence 
^  of  his  bishop,  let  him  reverence  him  so  much  the 
*^  more :  for  every  one  that  the  master  of  the  famfly 
**  appoints  to  be  his  steward,  we  ought  to  receive 
^*  him  as  the  master  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  evi- 
^  dent  we  ought  to  respect  the  bishop  as  our  Lord 
**  himself."  From  whence  I  infer,  first,  that  at  t^e 
writing  of  these  epistles,  which  was  not  above  ei^t 
or  nine  years  after  the  decease  of  St.  John,  there 
were  bishops  everywhere  constituted  overthe  churches 
€xf  Christ;  for  he  not  only  mentions  several  churches 
that  had  bish(^  actually  presiding  over  them,  but 
declares  bishopi  to  be  (tf  divine  ordination,  and  that 
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they  were  to  be  obeyed,  tcara  yififirpf  BcoS  warpof,  **  ao- 
^  cordiiig  to  the  appointment  of  God  the  Father  f 

and  tliat  eivfifSoiipomWyi^jJawpi^Bei^ix^iType^^ 

**  that  they  had  thar  promotion,  not  £rom  men,  but 
^  firom  God  f  and  not  only  so,  but  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Trallians,  he  bids  them  obey  their  bishops,  as 
Christ  and  his  apostles  had  conunanded  them;  in 
whidi  he  necessarily  supposes  bishops  to  be  institute 
ed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles :  and  then  he  goes  on, 
^  He  who  is  within  the  altar"  (that  is,  within  the 
communion  of  the  church)  **  is  dean,"  o  Sc  hm^  w,  ol- 

iMiQnwy  n  vpArtron^  i.  e.  *<  he  is  without  the  altar  who 
^  does  any  thing  without  the  bishop,  and  presbyters, 
**  and  deacons  f  and  if  any  Christian  acting  without 
the  bishop,  &c.  was  without  the  communion  of  the 
church,  then  to  be  sure  no  community  of  Christians 
that  did  so  could  be  esteemed  a  part  or  member  of 
the  church :  and  therefore  since,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  this  primitive  age,  bishops  were  a  divine 
ordinance,  and  were  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  the 
very  constitution  of  churches,  we  may  from  hence 
justly  conclude  that  there  were  then  no  chmrches 
without  them.  And  secondly,  we  may  from  hence 
also  infer,  that  since  there  were  bishops  in  this  early 
age  presiding  over  the  churches  of  Christ,  several  of 
them  at  least  received  their  episcopal  orders  imme- 
diately from  the  hands  of  the  apostles :  for  at  the 
time  when  these  epistles  were  written,  Ignatius 
himself  had  been  above  forty  years  bishop  of  An- 
tioch,  at  which  time  sundry  of  the  apostles  were 
living ;  and  therefore,  considering  the  singular  emi* 
nence  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  whereof  he  was 
bishop,  as  being  immediately  planted  by  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  Paul,  and  that  wherrin  the  discijdes  of  Jesu^ 
first  received  the  name  of  Christian ;  and  consider- 
ing also  that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  the 
apostles  to  ordain  elders  in  all  the  churches  thej 
planted,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  received  his 
ordination  immediately  from  their  hands;  and  so 
St.  Chrysostom,  tom.  v.  edit  Savil.  p.  499-  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  that  he  did  not  so  much  admire  Ig- 
natius for  that  he  was  accounted  worthy  of  so  great 

a  dignity,  oAX'  or<  tccu  vapa  ayieov  c/te/wir  t^  ^^pX^  ravnpf 
hf€Xttpi<T9vif  KM  cu  Twy  fJMKopun  awooTdXaonf  xc^pe^  tip  UfS/s 

iKeivrif  if^^arro  K€<f>ak^ff  i.  e.  **  but  because  he  obtained 
his  dignity  from  those  holy  men,  and  the  sacred 
hands  of  the  blessed  apostles  had  been  laid  upon 
**  his  head.**    And  the  same  may  be  said  of  Poly- 
carp,  bishop  of  Smjrma,  of  whom  Ignatius  makes 
honourable  mention.   And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  ima^ 
gined  that  the  Christian  churches  would  ever  have  so 
universally  admitted  of  bishops,  as  it  is  apparent 
they  did  in  Ignatius's  time,  when  the  apostles  were 
living,  had  not  some  of  them  at  least  derived  their 
authority  from  the  apostles  immediately :  and  con- 
sidering how   much   St.  John,  who    survived   the 
apostles,  was  reverenced  to  the  last  throu^  all  the 
Christian  churches,  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
those  very  churches  should  so  far  contemn   both 
him  and  them,  even  whilst  they  were  living  among 
them,  as  to  admit  of  a  new  ord^r  of  men  without 
their  authority  to  oversee  and  govern  them?   But 
that  de  facto  the  apostles  did  with  their  own  hands 
ordain    several    bishops    to    preside    over    several 
churches,  is  most  certain,  if  any  credit  may  be 
given  to  ecclesiastical  history,  which  assures  us,  that 
they  ordained  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  bishop  of 
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Athens,  Gaius  of  Thessalonica,  Archippus  of  Colosse, 
Onesiiniis  of  Ephesus,  Antipas  of  Pergamus,  £u- 
pbroditus  of  Philippi,  Crescens  of  the  Gauls,  Eras- 
tus  of  Macedonia,  Trophimus  of  Aries,  Jason  of 
Tarsus,  Titus  c£  Corinth^  Onesiphorus  of  Colophon, 
Quartus  of  Berytus,  Paul  the  proconsul  of  Narbona. 
(Vide  Ushop  Taylor,  of  Episcopacy,  sect.  18.)  But 
then,  thirdly  and  lastly,  from  hence  I  also  infer,  that 
the  hishops  of  this  age  were  looked  upon  as  a  supe- 
rior ard&r  to  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers ;  for  Ig- 
natius' not  only  enjoins  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
to  obey  their  bishops,  but  also  presses  them  there- 
unto by  the  command  of  Christ ;  and  if  by  Christ's 
command  they  were  to  obey  their  bishops,  then  by 
Christ's  institution  their  bishops  were  their  super 
riors.  Thus  much  therefore  we  are  assured  of  by 
the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  that  in  the  apostolic  age 
Inshops  were  universally  admitted  in  the  churches  of 
Qirist,  that  they  derived  their  authority  from  the 
hands  of  the  apostles,  and  that  by  virtue  of  that  au- 
thority they  were  superior  to  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers :  and  this  is  all  we  contend  for. 

And  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  the  next  age,  who  conversed  with  those 
that  were  conversant  with  the  apostles;  of  which 
number  are  Justin  Martjrr,  Hegesippus,  Dionysius 
bishop  of  Corinth,  Irenaeus,  and  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus :  the  first  of  which  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity about  the  year  of  our  Lord  133.  which  is  not 
-above  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  St  John. 
This  writer,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity  to  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
of  their  public  worship,  makes  mention  of  a  vpoeorwe , 
i.  e.  a  president,  or  presiding  ecclesiastic,  in  the  mo- 
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ther  church,  who  did  there  consecrate  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  -sacrament,  and  give  it  to  the  deacons  to 
distribute  it  to  such  as  were  present,  and  cany  it  to 
soch  as  were  absent,  and  who  did  receive  the  diari- 
ties  of  the  people,  and  dispose  of  and  manage  the 
stock  of  the  church.  Now  that  vp^orv ^  was  the  bi- 
shop's title  is  evident;  for  so  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Corinth,  who  was  Justin  Martyr's  contemporary, 
uses  the  word  vpocora^  and  hiawn^  {nromiscuously, 
styling  Publius,  bishop  c£  Athens,  sr^crrM^,  or  presi- 
dent, and  Quadratus,  his  successor,  criVirovo^,  or  bi- 
shop, (vide  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  2S.)  Next  aftor  him 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Hc^esqipus,  who,  as  St.  Je- 
lom,  de  Script  JEccles.  tells  us,  lived  very  near  to 
the  apostolic  age.  He  wrote  five  books  of  commenta- 
ries, some  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  £u# 
sebius  his  history,  in  which  he  not  only  makes  men- 
tion of  several  bishops  with  whom  he  conversed  in 
his  journey  from  Judea  to  Rome,  and  of  Primus  bi« 
shop  of  Corinth  by  name,  and  afterwards  of  Anice- 
tus,  Soter,  and  Eleutherius,  bishops  of  Rome  succes- 
sively ;  but  also  tells  us,  that  after  James  the  Just, 
who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  Simeon  Cleophie  was  made  bishop  of 
that  church,  because  he  was  ci  the  kindred  of  our 
Lord,  (vide  Euseb.  lib.  iv.  cap.  22.)  Not  long  after 
him,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  makes  mention 

• 

in  several  epistles  of  several  bishops  by  name,  and 
particularly  of  Publius  and  Quadratus,  suooessiye  bi* 
sbops  of  Athens ;  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  the 
first  bishop  of  that  church ;  of  Philip,  bishcq)  of  Gor- 
tyna  in  Crete ;  of  Palma,  bishop  of  Amastris  in  Pon- 
tus ;  of  Binytus,  bishop  of  the  Gnossians ;  and  of  So- 
ter, bishop  of  Rome,  (vide  Euseb.  Kb.  iv.  cap.  2S.) 
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About  the  same  time  lived  Ireiueus,  huhop  of  Ly- 
OOB,  who,  as  himsdf  tdls  us  in  his  epistle  to  Flori* 
nus,  had  irften  seen  Polycarp  the  disciple  of  St.  Jdin, 
^  and  did  very  wdl  remember  his  person  and  beha- 
^  TiouTy  when  he  discoursed  to  the  multitude,  the  in* 
**  timate  conversation  he  had  with  St.  John,  and  the 
**  rest  oTthe  apostles  who  had  seen  our  Lord.''  And 
firom  him  we  have  this  express  testimony  concerning 
the  matter  in  debate ;  *'  We  can  reckon  up  those  who 
were  ordained  bishops  by  the  apostles  in  the  church* 
es,  who  they  were  that  succeeded  them  even  down 
to  our  time»— for  the  apostles  would  have  them  to 
^  be  in  all  things  perfect  and  unr^rovaUe,  whom 
they  left  to  be  their  successors,  and  to  whom  they 
delivered  their  apostolic  authority."  And  then  he 
goes  on,  and  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  eleven  bishops 
of  Rome,  by  name,  beginning  from  Linus,  to  whom 
he  tells  lis  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  epUcopatum  aaU 
mimstramke  eeclesuE  tradiderunt,  i.  e.  ^*  delivered 
'*  the  episcopal  power  of  governing  that  church,** 
and  ending  with  Eleutherius,  who  was  the  twelfth, 
and  did  then  actually  preside  in  the  episcopal  chair. 
And  that  by  bishops  in  this  age  was  meant  such  as 
presided  over  presbyters  as  well  as  laics,  is  evident 
by  the  demonstration  Clemens  Alexandrinus  makes, 
who  was  Irenaeus  his  contemporary,  betweei^the  Tp«* 

Ktmoi  iwiaKOWWfj  vpecrfivripctv  kcu  iioKOvcnfy  Strom.  6.  i.  e. 

*^  the  processes  of  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons :" 
and  a  little  before,  speaking  of  the  dignity  of  the 
jvesbytery,  he  tells  us,  #t^v  hfravff  ewi  77^  wf^rwaB^lfia 
(Ml  T^i^fi^i — ^i.  e.  that  it  was  not  honoured  with  the 
first  seat,  or  placed  in  the  first  class  of  the  ecclesias- 
tic orders ;  which  plainly  shews,  that  then  there  was 
an  order  above  the  presbytery,  viz.  the  bishops. 
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whom  presently  after  he  mentions  as  the  first  order 
of  ecclesiastics.  And  that  passage  which  Eusebius 
quotes  from  him  out  of  his  book,»  TiV  o  <rw^oii€»of  wkoi- 
cM^j  lately  published,  is  a  plain  argument,  that  in  his 
time  bishops  were  looked  on  as  a  distinct  order  from 
the  rest  of  the  deigy ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  when  St. 
John  returned  fi*om  Patmos  to  Ephesus,  he  visited 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  Smw  /xcv  ewt^Kiwovi  Kara- 
crr^vy,  oarov  Se  kkr^ff  evaye  rna  KXyipwrw  rm  into  rov 
wnvfAOTOf  ^fiatvofUvon :  i.  e.  '*  partjy  that  he  might  or- 
**  dain  bishops,  and  partly  that,  he  might  set  apart 
**  such  fqr  the  dergy  as  were  pointed  out  to  him  by 
<'  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  by  which  it  is  evident,  that  in 
Clement's  time  at  least,  and,  if  he  be  not  mistaken,  in 
St.  John's  too,  the  bishops  were  a  distinct  order  from 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  viz.  the  presbjrters  and  dea- 
cons. Thus  both  m  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  suc- 
ceeding it,  we  have  abundant  testimony  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  superiority  ofilie  apostolic  order  from 
the  apostles  to  the  bishops  of  the  churches  of 
Christ 

And  then  for  the  next  age  we  have  the  concur- 
rent testimonies  of  TertuUian,  Qrigen,  and  St.  Cypri- 
an, not  only  of  the  continuance  of  this  apostolic  su- 
periority in  the  church,  but  also  of  the  derivation  of 
it  fitHDQ»the  apostles  themselves.  But  we  need  not 
dte  their  words,  it  being  granted  by  the  most  learned 
advocates  of  the  presbyterian  government,  that  for 
several  years  before  these  fiithers,  viz.  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  140.  the  episcopacy  was  every  where  re- 
ceived in  the  church :  for  they  tell  us,  that  though 
the  sfMstles  exercised  a  superiority  over  the  other 
ecdesiastical  orders,  yet  they  left  none  behind  to 
succeed  them  in  that  power;  but  the  churdi  was 
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every  where  governed  by  a  common  council  of  pres- 
byters :  but  this  form  of  government  being  found  in- 
convenient, as  giving  too  much  occasion  for  schisms 
and  divisions,  it  was  at  last  universally  agreed  upon, 
that  one  presbyter  should  be  chosen  out  to  preside 
over  all  the  rest ;  and  this,  say  they,  was  the  ban- 
ning of  the  episcopacy ;  for  which  they  cite  that  &- 
mous  passage  of  St.  Jerom,  Antequam  DiahoU  in- 
stinctu,  &c.  i.  e.  '^  Before  such  time  as  through  the 
'*  instinct  of  the  Devil  divisions  in  religion  began, 
and  it  was  said  among  the  people,  I  am  of  Paul,  I 
am  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  the  churches  were 
governed  by  common  councils  of  presbyters ;  but 
^  afterwards  every  presbyter  reckoning  such  as  he 
**  baptized  to  be  his  and  not  Christ's,  it  was  de- 
**  creed  over  all  the  world,  that  one  from  among  the 
presbyters  should  be  chosen  and  set  over  all  the 
rest,  to  whom  should  belong  all  the  care  of  the 
churches,  that  so  the  seeds  of  schisms  might  be  de- 
stroyed:" which  universal  decree,  as  they  guess, 
was  made  about  the  year  1 40.  Now  not  to  dispute  with 
them  the  sense  of  this  passage,  but  allowing  it  to  bear 
their  sense,  I  shall  only  desire  the  reader  to  consider. 
First,  That  it  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  lived 
long  after  the  afore-cited  witnesses,  and  so  far  less 
capable  of  attesting  so  early  a  matter  of  fact.  For 
some  of  the  witnesses  above  cited  were  such  as  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles ;  others,  such  as  lived  in 
their  days  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and 
certainly  these  were  much  more  competent  witnesses 
of  what  was  done  in  the  apostles'  days  than  St.  Jerom, 
who  was  not  bom  till  about  the  year  330.  almost  one 
hundred  years  after  Origen  the  latest,  and  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Clemens  the  earliest,  of  the  above-cited 
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witnesses :  and  certainly  to  prefer  the  authority  of 
one  single  witness,  who  lived  so  long  after  the  mat- 
ter of  fact,  to  the  unanimous  attestations  of  so  many 
earlier  witnesses,  is  both  immodest  and  irrational. 

2.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  St.  Jerom  was 
a  witness  in  his  own  cause,  in  which  case  men  of  his 
warmth  and  passion  are  too  too  apt  to  exceed  the  limits 
of  truth;  for  the  design  of  that  passage  was  to  curb 
the  insolence  of  some  pragmatical  deacons,  who 
would  needs  advance  themselves  above  the  presby- 
ters, which  St.  Jerom,  being  a  presbyter  himself, 
takes  in  high  disdain,  and,  as  the  best  of  men  are  too 
prone  to  do  when  their  own  concerns  are  at  stake, 
bends  the  stick  too  much  the  other  way,  and  de- 
presses the  deacons  too  low,  and  advances  the  pres- 
byters too  high.     For, 

8.  In  other  places,  where  he  is  not  biassed  by 
ptotiality  to  his  own  order,  he  talks  at  a  quite  diffe- 
rent rate;  so  in  DiaL  advers.,Luciferian:  ^^Dost  thou 
ask  why  one  that  is  not  baptized  by  the  bishop  doth 
not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost?  why  it  proceeds  from 
hence,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  the 
apostles.''  Where  it  is  plain  he  places  the  bishops 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  apostles.  So  also  in  Ep.  1 . 
ad  Heliodor.  speaking  of  the  bishops  of  his  time, 
•*  They  stand,**  saith  he,  "  in  the  place  of  St.  Paul, 
**  and  hold  the  place  of  St.  Peter.**  And  in  Psal.  xlv. 
16.  *'  Now  because  the  apostles  are  gone  from  the 
'^  world,  thou  hast,  instead  of  those  their  sons,  the  bi- 
<^  shops,  and  these  are  thy  fathers,  because  thou  art 
•*  governed  by  them.**  And  Ep.  ad  Nepot.  "  What 
*^  Aaron  and  his  sons  were,  that  we  know  the  bishops 
**  and  the  presbyters  are.**  And  therefore,  as  Aaron 
by  divine  right  was  superior  to  his  sons  the  priests. 
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so  is  the  bishop  above  his  presbyters.  All  which  are 
as  plain  contradictions  to  that  famous  passage  of  his, 
(understanding  it  as  the  presbjrterians  do)  as  one 
proposition  can  be  to  another:  and  whether  is  a 
man  more  to  be  credited  when  he  speaks  without 
bias  or  partiality,  or  when  he  speaks  in  his  own 
cause,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  own  interest  ? 

4.  It  is  further  to  be  considered,  that  the  decree 
of  which  St.  Jerom  here  speaks,  by  which  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  church  was  translated  from  a  com- 
mon council  of  presbyters  to  a  single  bishop,  must, 
according  to  his  own  words,  be  apostolic,  and  conse- 
quently much  earlier  than  the  presbyterians  will  al- 
low it ;  for  it  was  made  at  that  time  when  it  was 
said  among  the  people,  /  am  ofPaul^  and  I  am  of 
ApoUoSf  and  I  of  Cephas ;  and  this,  as  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  was  said  in  his  time,  and  therefore  this  decree 
must  be  made  in  his  time :  and  that  St.  Jerom  did 
mean  so,  we  are  elsewhere  assured  from  his  own 
words ;  for  so  in  his  book  de  Eccles.  Script,  he  tells 
us,  **  that  immediately  after  the  ascension  of  our 
"  Lord,  St.  James  was  ordained  by  the  apostles  to  be 

bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Timothy  by  St.  Paul  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  Titus  bishop  of  Crete,  and  Polycarp 
by  St.  John  bishop  of  Smyrna.*'  So  that  either 
he  must  here  expressly  contradict  himself,  or  else 
the  decree  of  which  he  speaks  must  have  been  made 
immediately  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and 
consequently  be  a  decree  apostolic. 

5.  It  is  yet  farther  to  be  considered,  that  if  any 
such  decree,  of  changing  the  church  government 
from  presbyterial  to  episcopal,  had  been  made  by 
the  apostles,  it  is  strange  we  should  not  find  the 
least  mention  of  it  in  scripture;  and  if  it  had  been 
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made  after  the  apostles,  about  the  year  140.  it  is  as 
ftrange  we  should  have  no  mention  of  it  in  ecclesi- 
astic antiquity :  for  an  universal  change  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  churchy  from  one  kind  to  another, 
is  a  matter  of  such  vast  moment,  that  had  the  apo- 
stles made  a  decree  concerning  it,  they  would  doubt- 
less have  been  very  solicitous  to  publish  it  through 
all  the  churches,  and  to  have  transmitted  down  to 
posterity  some  standing  record  of  it;  which  yet 
they  were  so  far  from  doing,  that  they  have  not 
given  us  the  least  intimation  of  it  in  all  their  writings : 
and  had  it  been  made  afterwards,  about  the  year 
140.  to  be  sure  all  primitive  antiquity  would  have 
rung  of  such  a  public  and  important  alteration :  but 
on  the  contrary  you  see  both  Clemens  and  Ignatius, 
who  lived  before  that  period,  testify  that  the  church 
was  not  governed  in  their  time  by  a  common  coun- 
cil of  presbyters,  but  by  bishops.  Hegesippus,  Ire- 
naeus,  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  who  lived  in  that 
period,  are  so  far  from  taking  notice  of  any  such  de- 
cree of  alteration,  that  they  testify  the  government 
of  the  church  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  bi- 
shops, even  from  the  apostles  themselves.  And  as  for 
Irenseus,  who  gives  us  an  account  of  the  succession 
of  the  Roman  bishops  from  St.  Peter  down  to  the 
time  when  he  himself  was  at  Rome,  it  was  as  easy 
for  him  to  know  who  they  were  that  succeeded  from 
St.  Peter,  as  it  is  for  us  to  know  who  succeeded 
from  archbishop  Whitgift  in  the  chair  of  Canter- 
bury, he  being  no  farther  distant  from  the  one  than 
we  are  from  the  other.  And  though  through  the 
ambiguity  or  defect  of  the  records  of  some  churches, 
this  succession  be  not  equally  dear  in  all,  yet  in  the 
most  eminent  churches,  such  as  Jerusalem,  Rome, 
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Antiochy  aod  Alexandria,  the  successions  are  as  dear 
as  any  thing  in  ecclesiastical  history.  And  is  it  not 
much  more  reasonable  to  conclude  what  was  the 
goremment  of  those  churches  that  are  not  known, 
fiom  what  we  find  was  the  government  of  those  that 
are,  than  to  question  those  ecclesiastical  records  that 
are  preserved,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  thoK 
that  are  not?  For  though  we  do  not  find  in  all 
diurches  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  their  bishops ;  yet 
we  cannot  produce  any  one  instance,  in  any  one  an* 
dent  church,  of  any  other  form  of  government  than 
the  epscopal :  and  therefore  we  may  as  well  ques* 
tion  whether  ever  there  was  any  sudi  thing  as  an 
andent  monarchy  in  the  world,  because  many  of  the 
histories  of  the  monarchs  are  defective  as  to  their 
names,  and  the  order  off  their  succession ;  as  whether 
there  was  ever  any  such  thing  as  a  primitive  episco- 
pacy in  the  church,  because  the  records  of  several 
churches  are  defective  as  to  the  names  and  succes- 
sions of  their  bishops.  Since  therefore  this  story  of 
St.  Jerom's  universal  decree  is  not  only  altogether 
unattested,  but  also  directly  contradictory  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  how  can  we 
reasonably  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a  mere 
figment  of  his  own  fancy  ?  espedaUy  considering, 

6.  And  lastly.  How  odiously  this  conceit  of  his 
reflects  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
qx)stles :  for  the  apostles,  devolving  the  government 
of  the  church  upon  common  councils  of  presbyters, 
was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  the  occasion  of  sundry 
schisms  and  divisions,  for  the  removal  of  which,  the 
church  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  dissolve 
those  presbyteries  and  introduce  episcopacy  in  their 
room ;  and  this  Jerom  approves  as  a  very  wise  and 

H  8 
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prudent  action  ;  "  For,"  saitb  he,  "  the  safety  of  the 
^*  church  depends  upon  the  authority  of  the  high 
'^  priest,  or  bishop,  to  whom,  if  there  were  not  given 
*^  all  supreme  authority,  there  would  be  as  many 
'*  schisms  in  the  churches  as  there  are  priests."  So 
that,  according  to  him,  had  the  church  continued 
under  that  government  which  the  apostles  left  in  it, 
it  must  unavoidably  have  been  torn  in  pieces  with 
endless  schisms  and  divisions ;  and  if  so,  either  the 
apostles  were  very  imprudent  in  not  foreseeing  this, 
or  very  neglective  in  not  preventing  it ;  so  that  had 
not  the  after-age  taken  care  to  supply  the  defect  of 
their  conduct,  by  erecting  a  wiser  form  of  govern- 
ment than  they  left,  the  church  had  infallibly  run  to 
ruin.  This  is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  St. 
Jerom's  hypothesis ;  which  therefore  I  can  look  upon 
no  otherwise  than  as  a  mere  device  of  his  own  brain, 
snatched  up  in  haste  to  defend  his  order  against  the 
insolence  of  those  factious  deacons  that  flew  in  the 
face  of  the  presbytery. 

This  therefore  being  removed,  which  is  the  main, 
and  indeed  the  only  considerable  objection  against 
the  universal  conformity  of  the  primitive  church  to 
the  episcopal  government,  it  remains,  that  if  any 
credit  may  be  given  either  to  those  writers  that 
lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  or  to  those  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  them,  it  is  evident,  from  their  una- 
nimous testimonies,  that  the  episcopacy  is  nothing 
else  but  only  the  apostolic  superiority  derived  from 
the  hands  of  the  apostles  in  a  continued  succession 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  and  to  reject  their 
testimony  is  not  only  very  unreasonable,  (there  being 
at  least  as  much  reason  why  we  should  reject  all  an«- 
cient   history,)  but   also  of  very  dangerous  conse- 
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quence,  since  it  is  from  thence  that  we  derive  the 
very  canon  of  scripture,  and  so  we  may  as  well  re- 
ject it  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other. 

IV.  And  lastly.  That  the  rightful  government  of 
the  church  of  Christ  is  episcopal,  is  evident  also  from 
our  Saviour's  declared  allowance  and  approbation  of 
the  primitive  practice  in  this  matter,  viz.  in  those 
seven  epistles  which  he  sent  by  St.  John  to  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia,  all  which  he  directs  particularly  to 
the  seven  angels  of  those  churches,  whom  he  not 
only  styles  the  seven  stars  in  his  aum  right  hand^ 
or  the  seven  lights  of  those  seven  churches,  (vide 
Rev.  i.  20.  and  Rev.  ii.  1 .)  but  in  every  epistle  parti- 
cularly owns  them  for  his  angels,  or  messengers.  If 
therefore  we  can  prove  that  these  seven  angels  were 
at  that  time  the  seven  bishops  that  presided  over 
both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  those  seven  churches, 
they  will  be  an  unanswerable  instance  of  our  Sa- 
viour's allowance  and  approbation  of  the  episcopal 
order.  In  order  therefore  to  the  clearing  this  matter, 
I  shall  shew. 

First,  That  they  were  single  persons. 

Secondly,  That  they  were  persons  of  great  au- 
thority in  those  churches. 

Thirdly,  That  they  were  the  presidents  or  bishops 
of  those  churches. 

First,  That  they  were  single  persons  is  evident, 
because  they  are  all  along  mentioned  as  such.  The 
angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  the  singular 
number;  the  angel  of  the  church  (f  Smyrna;  and 
so  of  all  the  rest :  and  so  every  where  in  the  body  of 
the  Epistles  they  are  all  along  addressed  to  in  the  sin- 
gular number ;  /  know  thy  works  and  thy  labour ; 
nevertheless  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee :  re- 
it  4 
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member  whence  thou  art  JaUen^  repent^  and  do 
Iky  first  works :  and  the  like.  In  all  which  our  Sa- 
viour plainly  writes  to  them  as  to  single  persons. 
It  is  true,  what  he  writes  to  them,  he  writes  not 
only  to  them  personally,  but  also  to  the  people  un- 
der their  government  and  inspection  ;  and  therefore 
sometimes  he  mentions  the  people  plurally ;  so  chap. 
'  ii.  ver.  10.  Tike  Devil  shaU  cast  some  of  you  into 
prison ;  and  so  ver.  13.  and  ver.  S3.  But  this  is  so 
iar  from  arguing  that  these  angels  were  not  single 
persons,  that  it  argues  the  quite  contrary ;  since  if 
they  had  not,  what  reason  can  there  be  assigned, 
why  our  Saviour  should  not  mention  them  plurally 
as  well  as  the  people  ?  I  know  it  is  objected,  that 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Thyatira  is  mentioned 
plurally,  chap.  ii.  ver.  24.  But  unto  you  I  say^  and 
unto  the  rest  of  Thyatira  ;  where  by  you  it  is  sup- 
posed must  be  meant  the  angelf  and  by  the  rest  qf 
Thyatira,  the  people.  To  which  I  answer,  that  in 
the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  St.  James's,  km,  or  and,  is  left  out ;  and  so 
the  words  run  thus.  But  unto  you  the  rest  qf  Thya- 
tira,  or,  to  the  rest  of  you  at  Thyatira,  which  is  set 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Thyatira  that  had  been  se- 
dilced  into  the  sect  of  Jezebel ;  and  therefore  cannot 
be  understood  of  the  angel,  who  is  all  along  men- 
tioned in  the  singular  number;  wherefore  had  he 
not  been  a  single  person,  no  account  can  be  given 
why  he  should  be  mentioned  singly,  and  the  rest  if 
Thyatira  plurally.     But  then. 

Secondly,  That  these  single  persons  were  of  great 
authc»rity  in  those  churches  is  evident,  not  only  by 
that  honourable  title  of  ai^el  that  is  given  them, 
which  plainly  shews  them  to  be  persons  of  office  and 
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enmience,  and  that  not  only  by  our  Saviour's  direct- 
ing  his  epistfes  to  them,  to  be  communicated  by  them 
to  their  several  churches,  but  also  from  that  au- 
thority which  the  angel  of  Ephesus  exercised  there, 
and  which  the  angels  of  Pergamus  and  Thyatira 
ought  to  have  exercised,  but  did  not.  For  as  for  the 
angel  of  Ephesus,  he  is  commended  for  trying  ti^em 
which  said  they  were  apostles,  and  were  not,  and 
discovering  them  to  be  Uars,  which  words  plainly  de- 
note a  juridical  trial  and  conviction  of  some  person 
or  persons,  who  pretended  to  apostolical  authority, 
but  upon  examination  were  found  to  be  cheats  and 
impostors.  And  then  as  for  the  angel  of  the  church 
of  Pergamus,  he  is  blamed  for  having  in  his  church 
those  that  held  the  doctrine  of  Balaam  or  of  the  Ni- 
colaitans;  which  plainly  shews  that  he  had  power 
to  remedy  it  by  casting  them  out  of  the  church :  for 
if  he  had  not,  how  could  he  have  been  justly  blamed 
for  suffering  them  ?  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Thyatira,  who  is  also 
blamed  for  suffering  the  woman  Jezebel,  which  was 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  unless  we  suppose  him 
to  have  authority  to  eject  her  and  her  followers. 
But  then. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  That  these  single  persons  were 
the  presidents  or  bishops  of  those  churches  is  also 
evident  from  the  most  primitive  antiquity ;  for  so  in 
the  anonymous  tract  of  Timothy's  martyrdom  re- 
corded in  Biblioth.  Pat.  n.  244.  we  are  told,  that 
when  St.  John  the  apostle  returned  from  his  exile  in 
Patmos,  which  was  two  or  three  years  after  he  wrote 

his  Revelations,  avro^  %!  (ovroi;,  erra  crvfivapoYTwif  evi* 
CKVKv^  r£v*E(f>icriwv,  avriXofk^^Tai  /x^^rpovoXcw^,  i.e.  *^that 

*'  lieing  assisted  with  the  presence  of  the  seven  bi- 
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^'  shops  of  that  province  he  assumed  to  himself  the 
'^  government  of  it."     Now  that  these  seven  bishops 
were  the  same  with  those  seven  angels  he  wrote  to 
in  his  Revelations  is  evident,  because  all  those  seven 
churches  in  which  those  seven  angels  presided  lay 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Lydian  or  proconsular  Asia» 
of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis ;  and  there- 
fore who  else  can  we  so  fairly  suppose  these  seven 
bishops  to  be,  by  whom  he  governed  the  province  of 
Ephesus,  as  the  seven  angels  of  those  seven  churches, 
which  were  all  of  them  within  that  province  ?  and 
St.  Austin  expressly  calls  the  angel  of  the  church  of 
Ephesus  the  pnepositus  ecclesiiB,  i.  e.  **  the  go- 
*^  vemor  of  the  church,"  Ep.  162.  and  speaking  of 
those  seven  angels,  he  styles  them  episcapi  sive 
pneposUi  ecclesiarum,  **  the  bishops  or  governors  of 
*f  the  churches,"  Comment,  in  ReveL    So  also  the 
commentaries  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  re- 
ferring to  these  angels  in  1  Cor.  xi.  expressly  tells 
us,  that  by  those  angels  he  means  the  bishops. 
And  that  they  were  so  is  most  indubitably  evident 
of  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sm3rma  in  particular, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  St.  Polycarp,  who  was 
most  certainly  made  bishop  of  Smyrna  some  years 
before  the  writing  these  epistles,  and  continued  bi- 
shop of  it  a  great  many  years  after :  for  so  Ignatius, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  in  his  epistle  to  that 
church  styles  him,  **  Polycarp  your  bishop ;"  and 
earnestly  exhorts  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  well 
as  the  laity,  to  be  subject  to  him :  and  Irenaeus,  who 
personally  knew  him,  hath  this  passage  concerning 
him :  IToAvicapTOf  ii  oi  ijlo¥ov  inro  oaroaroXw  fAoAfrevOei^y 

&c.   '^Polycarpus  was  not  only  instructed  by  the 
^*  apostles,  and  did  not  only  converse  with  many  of 
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^*  those  who  had  seen  our  Lord,  but  by  the  apostles 
**  who  were  in  Asia  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna/' 
Euseb.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  15.  And  in  their  encyclical  epistle 
of  his  martjrrdom,  the  whole  church  of  Sm3rma  style 
him  '*  bishop  of  the  catholic  church  of  Smyrna,'*  ibid. 
So  also  Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  was 
thirty-eight  years  old  when  Polycarp  suffered,  tells  us, 
that  **  he  was  bishop  and  martyr  in  Sm3rma,''  Euseb. 
Hist.  1.  y.  c.  24.  and  the  same  is  attested  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerom,  and  indeed  by  all 
ecclesiastic  antiquity :  so  that  it  is  a  plain  case,  that 
one  of  these  angels,  to  whom  St.  John  writes,  was 
bishop  of  the  church  whereof  he  styles  him  the 
angel:  and  since  one  was  so,  to  be  sure  all  were  so ; 
especially  considering  that  very  near,  if  not  at  the 
very  time  when  these  epistles  were  written,  we  have 
certain  account  that  there  were  bishops  actually  pre- 
siding in  these  seven  churches.  So  within  twelve 
years  after  these  epistles  were  written,  Ignatius,  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  makes  mention  of  One- 
simus  their  bishop,  whom  he  exhorts  them  all,  as 
well  presbyters  and  deacons,  as  laity,  to  obey.  That 
there  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  bis'hop  in  Phila- 
delphia is  abundantly  evident  from  Ignatius  his 
epistle  to  that  church,  though  he  doth  not  name 
him ;  and  about  the  same  time  Carpus  was  bishop  of 
Thyatira,  as  the  ancient  Roman  martjrrology  testi- 
fies, and  Segasis  of  Laodicea,  (vide  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  iv. 
c.  S5.)  and  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis,  ibid.  And  as 
for  the  church  of  Pergamus,  Paraeus,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  chap.  ii.  of  the  Revelations,  proves  out 
of  Aretas  Caesariensis,  that  Antipas,  that  faithfiil 
martyr,  mentioned  Rev.  ii.  13.  was  bishop  of  it  im- 
mediately before  the  angel  of  that  church  to  whom 
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St.  John  wrote ;  and  that  that  angel  was  one  Grains, 
who,  as  he  proves  out  of  Clemens,  immediately  suc- 
ceeded Antipas  in  the  episcopal  chair.  Since  there- 
fore it  is  apparent  that  at  the  writing  these  epistles 
to  these  seven  churches  there  was  a  bishop  actually 
presiding  in  one  of  them,  and  that  about  the  same 
time  there  were  bishops  presiding  also  in  all  the 
rest,  there  can  be  no  colour  of  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  all  those  churches  had  bishops  in  them  when  St. 
John  wrote  to  them  -  and  if  so,  to  be  sure  those  bi- 
shops being  the  governors  of  those  churches,  and 
leaving  the  charge  of  them  committed  to  them,  were 
those  very  angels  whom  St.  John  wrote  to,  because 
he  all  along  writes  to  them  as  to  those  who  were  the 
overseers  and  governors  of  their  respective  churches; 
and  if  those  angels  were  bishops,  then  in  them  our 
Saviour  expressly  allows  and  approves  of  the  epi- 
scopal order,  since  he  not  only  dignifies  them  with 
the  name  of  angels^  but  calls  them  stars  in  his  own 
right  hand. 

The  sum  of  all  therefore  is  this :  If  our  Saviour's 
own  institution,  seconded  by  the  practice  of  his 
apostles  upon  it,  and  succeeded  by  the  conformity  of 
all  the  primitive  churches  to  it,  and  this  conformity 
of  theirs  authorized  by  the  express  approbation  of 
our  Saviour,  be  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  divine 
right  of  any  form  of  church-government,  then  must 
the  episcopal  form,  which  hath  all  these  things,  you 
see,  to  plead  for  itself,  be  of  divine  right  and  ordina- 
tion. Having  thus  shewn  at  large  what  that  eccle- 
siastical or  spiritual  government  is,  which  Christ 
hath  established  in  his  church,  I  proceed. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  to  shew  what  are  the  proper 
ministries  of  this  govemineiit  in  the  kingdom  of 
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And  these  are  of  two  sorts ;  first,  such  as 
are  common  to  the  bishops  or  governors  of  the 
church  with  the  inferior  officers ;  and  secondly,  such 
as  are  peculiar  to  the  bishops  or  governors.  First, 
Such  as  are  common  to  the  bishops,  together  with 
the  inferior  officers  of  the  church :  and  these  are, 
1 .  To  teach  the  gospel :  2.  To  administer  the  evan- 
gelical sacraments :  3.  To  offer  up  the  public  prayers 
and  intercessions  of  Christian  assemblies. 

1.  To  teach  the  gospel,  which  is  the  first  ministe- 
rial act  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  in  the  commis- 
sion which  he  gave  his  apostles.  Go  feoeA  aU  na^ 
tions,  Matth.  xxviii.  19*  and  accordingly  the  apostles 
declare.  Acts  vi.  2,  4.  that  preaching  the  word  was 
one  of  the  principal  employments  appertaining  to 
their  office ;  but  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  never  was 
restrained  to  their  office ;  for  not  only  the  apostles, 
but  the  seventy  disciples  also  were  commissioned  to 
preach  the  gospel  by  our  Saviour,  Luke  x.  9^  10,  11. 
and  even  in  the  apostles'  days,  not  only  they,  but 
Philip  also,  and  Stephen,  and  Lucius  of  Cjrrene, 
who  were  no  apostles,  did  yet  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  world ;  and  besides  the  apostles  there  were  pro- 
phets, teachers,  and  evangelists,  that  preached  the 
gospel  as  well  as  they.  But  yet  as  for  the  office  of 
preaching,  it  is  plain  that  none  were  ever  admitted 
to  it,  but  either  by  immediate  commission  from  our 
Saviour,  or  by  apostolic  ordination,  or  by  an  imme- 
diate miraculous  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
they  were  inspired  with  the  gifts  of  preaching,  and 
enabled  freely  and  readily,  and  without  any  study  of 
their  own,  to  explain,  and  prove,  and  apply  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  to  their  hearers ;  and  that  either 
in  their  own  or  other  languages,  as  occasion  re- 
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quired ;  which  gift  was  the  same  with  that  which  is 
called  in  scripture  the  gift  of  utterance ;  and  it 
being  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  public  benefit 
and  edification  of  the  church,  the  very  bestowing  it 
(without  any  other  ordination)  was  an  immediate 
mission  from  the  Holy  Ghost ;  only  they  who  pre- 
tended to  it  were  to  be  tried  by  such  as  had  the 
gift  ofdUcernifig  of  spirits^  (vide  1  Cor.  xii.  10.  com- 
pared with  1  Cor.  xiv.  29.)  and  if  upon  that  trial 
their  pretence  was  found  real,  they  were  owned  and 
received  without  any  more  ado,  as  authorized 
preachers  sent  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  extraordinary  mission,  as  it  seems  very  probable, 
that  those  extraordinary  offices  of  prophets  and  evan- 
gelists were  founded,  both  which  included  authority 
to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  therefore,  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  mission,  those  offices  ceased 
immediately  with  it,  as  depending  wholly  upon  it ; 
and  fW>m  thenceforth  none  were  ever  admitted  to 
the  office  of  preaching,  but  by  ordinary  mission  and 
ordination  from  the  apostolate  derived  to  the  bishops 
and  governors  of  the  church.  For  though  there  are 
some  very  early  instances  of  learned  laymen,  that 
were  admitted  to  preach  upon  some  emergent  occa- 
sions, and  upon  special  licence  from  the  bishop,  yet 
can  there  no  one  instance  be  produced  of  any  that 
were  admitted  to  the  office  of  preaching,  without 
episcopal  ordination. 

9.  Another  of  the  ministries  common  to  the  bi- 
shops with  the  inferior  dergy  is  the  administration 
of  the  evangelical  sacraments;  for  it  was  to  his 
apostles,  and  in  them  to  their  successors,  that  our 
Saviour  gave  the  commission  of  baptizing  all  nations^ 
in  tke  name  <ffthe  Father^  Son^  and  Holy  Ghott: 
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and  of  doing  this  (i.  e.  of  consecrating  and  admi- 
nistering the  holy  eucharist)  in  remembrance  of  me  : 
but  yet  it  is  evident,  that  this  ministry  was  not  so 
confined  to  the  apostolic  order,  as  that  none  but 
they  were  allowed  to  exercise  it ;  for  even  in  the 
apostles*  days  Philip  and  Ananias,  who  were  no 
aposUes,  baptized,  and  St.  Peter  commanded  the 
brethren  with  him  (who  were  no  apostles  neither) 
to  baptize  those  gentile  converts  upon  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  descended.  Acts  x.  48.  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  when  those  three  thousand  souls.  Acts  ii. 
were  all  baptized  at  oi^e  time,  there  were  a  great 
many  other  baptizers  besides  the  apostles :  and  that 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  i.  13 — 17.  where  he 
tells  us,  that  he  baptized  none  in  the  church  of  Co- 
rinth, though  it  were  of  his  own  planting,  except 
Crispus,  Gaius,  and  the  household  of  Stephanus,  is  a 
plain  argument,  that  when  the  apostles  had  con- 
verted men  to  the  Christian  faith,  they  generally  or- 
dered them  to  be  baptized  by  the  inferior  ministers 
of  the  church  that  attended  them.  And  then  as  for 
the  consecration  of  the  holy  eucharist,  though  when 
any  of  the  apostles  were  present  it  was  doubtless 
ordinarily  performed  by  them ;  yet  considering  how 
fast  Christianity  increased,  and  how  frequently  Chris- 
tians did  then  partake  of  this  sacrament,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  apostles  could  be  present  in  all 
places  where  it  was  administered,  nor  consequently 
that  they  could  consecrate  it  in  every  particular  con- 
gregation. For  though  it  was  a  very  early  custom  for 
the  bishop  to  consecrate  the  elements  in  one  congre- 
gation, and  then  send  them  abroad  to  be  admi- 
nistered in  several  others ;  yet  this  was  only  upon 
special  occasions:  but  ordinarily  they  were  conse- 
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crated  in  the  same  places  where  they  were  admi- 
nistered; in  all  which  places,  it  was  impossible 
either  for  the  apostles  at  first,  or  after  them  for  their 
successors  the  bishops,  to  be  present  at  the  same 
time :  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
consecration,  as  well  as  the  administration,  was  ordi- 
narily performed  by  the  inferior  presbyters,  in  the 
absence  of  the  apostles  and  bishops.  But  it  is  most 
certain  that  none  were  ever  allowed  in  the  primitive 
church  to  consecrate  the  eucharist,  but  either  a  bi- 
shop or  a  presbyter.  And  as  for  baptism,  because  it 
is  in  some  degree  more  necessary  than  the  eucha- 
rist, as  being  the  sign  of  admission  into  the  new  co- 
venant, by  which  we  are  first  entitled  to  it,  not  only 
bishops  and  presbyters,  but  in  their  absence,  or  by 
their  allowance,  deacons  also  were  authorized  to  ad- 
minister it :  for  so  even  in  the  apostles'  days  Philip 
the  deacon  baptized  at  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  12.  and 
afterwards  not  only  deacons  but  laymen  too  were  al- 
lowed to  administer  it  in  case  of  necessity,  when 
neither  a  deacon,  nor  presbyter,  nor  bishop  could  be 
procured ;  that  so  none  might  be  debarred  of  admis- 
sion into  the  new  covenant  that  were  disposed  and 
qualified  to  receive  it.  But  the  church's  allowing 
this  io  laymen  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  is  a  plain 
argument  that  none  had  a  standing  authority  to  ad- 
minister it,  but  only  persons  in  holy  orders.  For 
that  authority  which  a  present  necessity  creates  is 
only  present,  and  ceases  with  the  necessity  that 
created  it. 

3.  And  lastly,  another  of  the  ministries  common 
to  the  bishops  with  the  inferior  clergy,  is  to  offer  up 
the  public  prayers  and  intercessions  of  Christian 
assemblies :  for  to  be  sure  none  can  be  authorized  to 
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perfonn  the  public  offices  of  the  church,  but  only 
such  as  are  set  apart  and  ordained  to  be  the  public 
officers  of  it.    Now  prayer  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
offices  of  Christian  assemblies ;  and  therefore  as  in 
the  Jewish  church  none  but  the  high  priests,  and 
priests  and  Levites,  who  were  the  only  public  mi* 
sisters  of  religion,  were  authorized  to  offer  up  the 
public  prayers  of  the  congr^ation,  (vide  S  Chron. 
XXIX.  26.)  so  in  the  Christian  none  but  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  who  alone  are  the  public  mi- 
nisters of  Christianity,  are  authorized  to  offer  up  the 
public  addresses  of  Christian  assemblies ;  it  is  their 
peculiar  XcrrovpycFy  rp  Kv^/»,  i.  e.  ^'to  perform   the 
^  public  office  to  the  Lord,"  Acts  xiii.  S.  for  so 
the  word  Xj^nwfy^ta  signifies  public  service,  and  is 
used  to  denote  those  public  services  (of  which  one 
waSt  offering  up  the  common  prayers  of  the  people) 
which  the  priests  in  their  turns  performed  in  the 
temple,  (vide  Luke  i.  S3.)  and  hence  it  is,  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  are  called  ketrovpyoif 
Rom.  XV.  16.  because  it  is  their  proper  business  to 
officiate  the  public  services  of  the  Christian  church. 
And  accordingly,  in  Rev.  v.  8.  the  Jour  and  twenty 
elders,  (that  is,  the  holy  bishops  of  the  church,  as 
appears  by  their  having  crowns  of  gold  or  mitres  on 
their  heads,  in  allusion  to  the  high  priesfs  mitre, 
chap.  iv.  ver.  4.)  are  said  to  have  every  one  of  them 
harps  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are 
the  prayers  of  saints,  referring  to  the  incense  which 
the  priests  were  wont  to  offer  in  the  sanctuary, 
which    oblation  was   a   mystical   offering  up  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  (vide  Luke  i.  10.)  which  plainly 
intimates,  that  as  it  was  one  part  of  the  office  of 
those  Jewish  priests  to  offer  the  incense,  and  there- 
voi..  in.  I 
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withal  the  prayers  of  the  people,  so  it  is  also  of  the 
public  ministers  of  Christianity  to  offer  up  the  luray- 
ers  of  Christian  assemblies.  .  And  as  in  the  Jewish 
church  not  only  the  priests,  but  the  Levites  also, 
communicated  with  the  high  priests  in  this  ministry 
of  offering  up  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  so,  in 
the  Christian  church,  not  only  the  presbyters,  but 
the  deacons  also,  always  communicated  in  it  with 
their  bishop.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  those 
religious  ministries  which  are  common  to  the  bishops 
with  the  inferior  officers  of  the  church,  I  proceed,  in 
the  next  place,  to  shew  what  those  ministries  are 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  bishops  or  governors  of  the 
church ;  all  which  are  reducible  to  four  particulars : 
1.  To  make  laws  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
church.  2.  To  ordain  to  ecclesiastical  offices.  3.  To 
execute  that  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  Christ  hath 
established  in  his  church.  4.  To  confirm  such  as 
have  been  instructed  in  Christianity. 

I.  One  peculiar  ministry  of  the  bishops  and  go- 
vernors of  the  church  is  to  make  laws  and  canons 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  church's 
peace  and  good  order;  and  this  is  implied  in  the 
very  essence  of  government,  which  necessarily  sup- 
poses a  legislative  power  within  itself,  to  ooomiand 
and  oblige  the  subject  to  do  or  forbear  sudi  things 
as  it  shall  judge  conducive  to  the  preservation  or 
disturbance  of  their  common  weal,  without  which 
power  no  government  can  be  enaUed  to  obtain  its 
end,  which  is  the  good  of  the  public.  Since  there- 
fore the  church,  by  Christ's  own  institution,  is  a  go- 
verned society  of  men,  we  must  either  suppose  its 
government  to  be  very  lame  and  defective,  which 
would  be  to  blaspheme  the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour, 
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w  allow  it  to  have  e  I^i;islative  power  inherent  in  it: 
But  that  de  facto  it  hath  such  a  power  in  it  is  evi- 
dent irom  the  practice  of  the  apostles^  who,  as  all 
agree,  had  the  rdns  of  church-government  delivered 
into  their  hands  bj  our  Saviour ;  for  so,  in  Acts  xv. 
6.  we  are  told,  that,  upon  occasion  of  that  famous 
controversj  about  circumcision,  &e  apottlet  and  el- 
_  dera  came  together  to  consider  qf  this  matter ; 
where  by  the  elders,  hj  the  consent  of  all  antiquity, 
is  meant  the  bishops  of  Judaea,  (vide  Dr.  Hammond 
on  Acts  xi.  note  B.)  and  after  mature  debate  and  de- 
liberation this  is  the  result  of  the  councfl ;  It  seemed 
goodto  the  Sofy  Ghost,  and  to  fts,to  lay  upon  yon 
no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things,  ver. 
S8.  So  that  those  necessary  things,  specified  in  the 
next  verse,  were,  it  seems,  laid  upon  them  as  a 
burden,  i.  e.  l^ally  imposed  on  them  as  matter  of  - 
duty ;  for  herein  it  is  plain  the  apostles  exercised  a 
l^slative  power  over  those  Christian  communities 
they  wrote  to,  viz.  in  requiring  them  to  abstain  from 
some  things  which  were  never  prohibited  before  by 
any  standing  law  of  Christianity.  And  as  the  apo- 
stles and  primitive  bishops  made  laws  by  common 
consent  for  the  church  in  general,  so  dSd  they  also  by 
tb^r  own  single  authority  fbr  particular  churches, 
to  which  they  were  more  peculiarly  related.  Thus 
St.  Paul,  after  he  had  prescribed  some  rules  to  the 
Corinthians  for  their  more  decent  communication  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  tells  them,  that  other  things  he 
would  set  in  order  when  he  came  amoiig  them, 
1  Cor.  xi.  34.  But  how  could  he  otherwise  do  this, 
than  by  giving  them  certain  laws  and  canons,  for  the 
better  regulatioa  of  their  religious  oflSces  ?  So  .also, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  the  same  apostle  makes  mention  of  an 
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order»  or  canon,  which  he  gave  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  which  he  enjoins  the  church  of  Corinth  also 
to  observe;  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  he  gives  Timothy  seve- 
ral ecclesiastical  rules,  to  give  in  charge  to  his 
church,  ver.  7*  so  also,  Tit.  i.  5.  he  tells  Titus,  that 
Jbr  this  cause  he  left  him  in  Crete^  with  apostolic,  or 
episcopal  power,  that  he  might  set  in  order  the  things 
thai  were  wanting ;  L  e.  that  by  wholesome  laws  and 
constitutions  he  might  redress  those  disorders  and 
supply  those  defects,  which  the  shortness  of  St.  PauFs 
stay  there  would  not  permit  him  to  provide  for.  By 
all  which  instances  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that 
the  governors  of  the  church  have  a  legislative  power 
inherent  in  them,  both  to  make  laws  by  common  con- 
sent for  the  regulation  of  the  church  in  general,  and 
to  prescribe  the  rules  of  decency  and  order  in  their 
own  particular  churches.  For  what  the  apostles  and 
primitive  bishops  did,  to  be  sure  they  had  authority 
to  do ;  and  whatsoever  authority  they  had,  they  de- 
rived it  down  to  their  successors.  And  accordingly 
we  find  this  eccliesiastic  legislation  was  always  ad- 
ministered by  the  apostles'  successors  the  bishops, 
who  not  only  gave  laws  both  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
in  their  own  particular  churches,  but  also  made  laws 
for  the  whole  church  by  common  consent  in  their 
holy  councils,  wherein  during  the  first  four  general 
councils  no  ecclesiastic  beneath  a  bishop  was  ever 
allowed  a  suffrage,  unless  it  were  by  deputation  from 
his  bishop :  and  though  in  making  laws  for  their  own 
churches  they  generally  conducted  themselves  by  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  their  presbyters,  and  sometimes 
also  admitted  them  into  their  debates  both  in  their 
provincial  and  general  councils ;  yet  this  was  only 
in  preparing  the  matter  of  their  laws.     But  that 
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wliidi  gaye  them  the  form  of  laws  was  purely  the 
episcopal  aatfaoritj  and  suffn^;  and  whatsoever 
was  decreed  either  bj  the  bishop  in  council  with  his 
presbyters,  or  bj  the  Ushops  in  council  among  them- 
sdves,  was  always  received  by  the  churches  of  Christ 
as  authentic  law.  It  is  true,  this  legislative  power 
of  the  diurdi  (as  was  shewn  before)  extends  not  so 
fiur  as  to  control  the  decrees  of  the  civil  sovereign; 
who  is  next  to  and  immediately  under  God  in  all 
causes,  and  over  all  persons  supreme,  and  is  no  other* 
wise  accountaUe  by  the  laws  of  Christianity  than  he 
was  by  the  laws  of  natural  religion ;  and  therefore 
as  the  civil  sovereign  cannot  count^mand  God*s  lawi^ 
90  neither  can  the  church  the  civfl  soverdgn's :  but 
yet,  as  next  to  the  laws  of  God  the  laws  of  the  civil 
sovereign  are  to  be  obeyed ;  so  next  the  laws  of  the 
civil  sovereign  the  laws  of  the  church  are  to  be 
obeyed. 

II.  Another  peculiar  ministry  of  the  bishops  and 
governors  of  the  church  is  to  consecrate  and  ordain 
to  ecclesiastical  offices.  For  that  those  holy  mini- 
stries which  Christ  himself  performed  while  he  was 
on  earth,  such  as  preaching  the  gospel,  administering 
the  evangelical  sacrament,  &c.  might  be  continued  in 
his  church  throughout  all  generations,  he  not  only 
himself  ordained  his  twelve  apostles,  a  little  before 
he  left  the  world,  to  perforin  those  ministries  in  his 
absence,  but  in  their  ordination  transferred  on  them 
his  own  mission  from  the  Father,  deriving  upon  them 
the  same  authority  to  ordain  others  that  he  had  to 
ordain  them ;  that  so  they  might  derive  their  mission 
to  others,  as  he  did  his  to  them,  through  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  For  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the 
commission  he  gave  them,  John  xx.  81 .  As  my  Pm^ 
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tier  hath  sent  me^  so  send  I  you ;  that  is,  I  do  not 
only  send  you  with  full  authority  to  act  for  me  in  all 
things,  as  my  Father  sent  me  to  act  for  him ;  but  I 
also  send  you  with  the  same  authority  to  send  others 
that  I  now  exercise  in  sending  you :  for  unless  this 
be  implied  in  their  mission,  he  did  not  send  them  as 
his  Father  sent  him :  unless  he  gave  them  the  same 
authority  to  propagate  their  mission  to  others,  that 
-his  Father  gave  him  to  propagate  his  mission  to 
them,  how  could  he  say,  that  he  sent  them  as  his 
FaOier  sent  himf  since  he  must  have  sent  them 
without  that  very  authority  from  his  Father,  which 
he  then  exercised  in  sending  them.  Now  the  per- 
sons whom  he  sent  were  the  eleven  apostles,  as  you 
will  see  by  comparing  this  of  St.  John  with  Luke 
xxiv,  33,  36.  Mark  xvi.  14.  Matthew  xxviii.  16.  in 
all  which  places  we  are  expressly  told,  that  it  was 
the  eleven  he  appeared  to  when  he  gave  this  com- 
Hussion,  and  consequently  it  must  be  the  eleven  to 
whom  he  gave  it.  This  commission  therefore  of 
sending  others  being  originally  transferred  by  our 
Saviour  upon  the  apostolic  order,  no  others  could 
have  right  to  transfer  it  to  others,  but  only  such  as 
were  admitted  of  that  order ;  none  could  give  it  to 
others  but  only  those  to  whom  Christ  gave  it ;  and 
therefore  since  Christ  himself  gave  it  to  none  but 
apostles,  none  but  apostles  could  derive  it ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  scripture,  that  all  ecclesiastic 
commissions  were  either  given  by  the  hands  of  some 
of  those  first  apostles  who  received  their  commission 
immediately  from  our  Saviour,  or  else  by  some  of 
those  secondary  apostles  that  were  admitted  into 
apostolic  orders  by  them ;  which  secondary  apostles, 
as  was  shewn  before,  were  the  same  with  those  whom 
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we  now  call  bishops;  for  so  in  Acts  vi.  8,  6.  the 
seven  first  deacons  we  read  of  were  ordained  by  the 
apostles,  the  whAe  number  of  the  disciples  bding 
present,  but  the  apostles  only  appointing  and  Uhfing 
tkeir  hands  on  them;  and  in  Acts  xiv.  8S.  we  are 
told,  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  two  of  the  apostles,^ 
ordained  elders  in  every  churchy  that  is,  of  Lystra, 
Iconkun,  and  Antioch ;  and  though  these  two  were  «^ 
dained  apostles  of  the  G^itiles  by  certain  prophets 
and  teachers  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  Acts  xiii.  1, 
8.  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  tho^  prophets  and  teach- 
ere  were  such  as  had  received  the  apostolic  charac- 
ter, (being  ordained  by  the  apostles  bishops  of  the 
churches  (d  Sjrria ;)  for  otherwise  how  could  they 
have  derived  it?  For  so  Judas  and  Silas  are  called 
prophets^  Acts  xv.  32.  and  yet,  ver.  22.  they  are  said 
to  be  iffovfjueiHn  cy  To?^  a^^kifm^j  that  is,  rulers  among 
the  brethren  f  or  bishops  of  Judaea;  and  afterwards  we 
find  that  ordination  was  confined  to  such  as  had  been 
admitted  to  the  apostolate :  for  so  the  power  of  lay^ 
ingon  of  hands  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  was  com- 
mitted by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  whom  he  himself  by 
the  laying  on  of  hands  had  ordained  the  apostle  or 
Ushop  of  that  church,  1  Tim.  v.  22.  2  Tim.  i.  6.  so 
also  the  power  of  ordaining  in  the  church  of  Crete 
was  by  St.  Paul  committed  to  Titus,  whom  he  had 
also  ordained  the  apostle  or  bishop  of  that  church. 
Tit.  i.  5.  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete^  to  or^ 
dam  elders  in  every  city.  Thus  all  through  the 
whole  scripture-history  we  find  the  power  of  ordina- 
tion administered  by  such,  and  none  but  such,  as 
were  of  the  apostolic  order,  viz.  either  by  the  prime 
apostles,  or  by  the  secondary  apostles  or  bishops. 
And  if  we  consult  the  primitive  antiquities,  which, 

I  4 
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to  be  sure,  in  matters  of  fact  at  least,  are  the  best  in- 
terpreters of  scripture,  we  shall  always  find  the  pow- 
er of  giving  orders  confined  and  limited  to  bishops, 
which  is  so  undeniable,  that  St.  Jerom  himself,  who 
endeavours  his  utmost  to  equalize  presbyters  with 
bishops,  is  yet  fain  to  do  it  with  an  excepta  ar^Una^ 
tiane,  £p:  ad  Evagr.  Quidjhcit  excepta  ardinatiime 
episcapus,  quod  presbyter  nan  Jaciat  ?  ''  What  can 

the  bishop  do,  except  ordaining,  that  the  presbyter 

may  not  do  also  ?"* 

III.  Another  peculiar  ministry  of  the  bishops  and 
governors  of  the  church  is  to  execute  that  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  Christ  hath  established  in  it,  i.e. 
to  cite  such  as  are  accused  of  scandalous  offences 
before  their  tribunals,  to  inspect  and  examine  the 
accusation,  and,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  it,  to  admonish  the  offender  of  his  fault ;  and,  in 
case  he  obstinately  persist  in  it,  to  exclude  him  firom 
the  communion  of  the  church,  and  from  all  the  bene- 
fits of  Christianity,  till  such  time  as  he  gives  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  his  repentance  and  amendment, 
and  then  to  receive  him  in  again.  For  that  Christ 
hath  established  such  a  jurisdiction  in  his  church  is 
evident  from  that  passage,  Matt,  xviii.  15 — ^18. 
Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against 
ihee^  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee^  thou  hast  gained  thy 
brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee^  then  take  with 
thee  one  or  two  more^  that  in  the  mouth,  of  two  or 
three  witnesses  every  word  may  be  established; 
L  e.  that  thou  mayest  be.  able,  in  case  he  doth  not 
then  amend*  to  produce  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
guilt  before  the  church"^  tribunal,  to  which  thou  art 
next  to  apply  thyself.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to 
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hear  them^  i.  e.  to  promise  amendment  upon  their 
admonition,  take  them  along  with  thee,  and  tell  it  to 
the  churchy  that  so  she  may  examine  the  matter, 
and,  upon  thy  proving  his  gJilt  by  sufficient  witne«» 
may  auth<mtatively  admonish  him  to  amend :  but  jf 
he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee 
as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican ;  i.  e.  give  him 
over  for  a  desperate  sinner,  as  one  that  is  to  be  ejecU 
ed  from  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  no  longer 
to  enjoy  the'common  benefits  of  a  Christian.  For  ve^ 
rUy  I  eaff  unto  t/ou,  that  is,  to  you  of  the  church, 
befinre  whom  this  obstinate  offender  is  cited  and  ao» 
cttsed,  (for  now  he  speaks  no  longer  in  the  singular 
number,)  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven:  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose 
on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven :  i.  e.  Whomsoever 
ye  shall  for  just  cause  eject  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  into  the  state  of  a  heathen  man  and  a 
pubUcaUj  I  will  certainly  exclude  out  of  heaven,  un- 
less he  reconcile  himself  to  you  by  confession  and 
promise  of  amendment ;  and  if  thereupon  you  par- 
don him,  and  receive  him  into  the  church's  commu- 
nion, I  will  most  certainly  pardon  him  too,  if  he  p^- 
form  his  promise :  for  that  by  binding  and  loosing 
upon  earth  our  Saviour  means  excluding  out  of  the 
church,  and  receiving  in  again,  is  evident  from  that 
parallel  passage.  Matt.  xvi.  19.  /  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever 
thou  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven:  where  by  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom (if  heaven  is  plainly  meant  the  authority  of  a 
steward  to  govern  his  churoh  or  family ;  for  so,  Isai. 
xxii.  31,  82.  God  promises  Eliachim  that  he  would 
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daihe  him  with  the  robe  ofSOtebnOj  who  was  over 
the  household^  ver.  16.  i.  e.  steward  o£  the  tdng^s  &- 
mily,  and  that  he  would  commit  Skdmds  govern* 
ment  into  his  hand^  &c.  and  then  it  follows.  And 
the  hey  of  the  house  of  David  wHl  I  lay  upon  his 
shoulder;  so  he  shall  open^  and  none  shall  shut; 
and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open ;  that  is  in 
short,  I  will  make  him  the  governor  of  the  fiEimily, 
and  give  him  power  to  admit  or  exclude  what  ser- 
vants he  pleases :  and  accordingly  by  the  heys  qfthe 
hingdom  of  heaven  must  be  meant  the  government 
of  the  church ;  for  so  heys  denote  authority  to  go- 
van,  (vide  Rev.  iii.  7.)  and  by  binding  and  loosing^ 
the  power  of  shutting  out  of,  or  readmitting  into  it ; 
and  therefore  in  John  xx.  23.  this  binding  and  loos- 
ing is  thus  expressed.  Whose  sins  ye  remits  or  loose, 
shall  be  remitted,  or  looeed;  whose  sins  ye  retain,  or 
keep  bound,  shall  be  retained,  or  kept  bound :  finr 
though  the  words  are  different  firom  those  in  St. 
Matthew,  yet  they  are  of  the  same  import  and  signi- 
fication; and  consequently  our  Saviour's  meaning 
nnist  be  the  same  here  as  there,  viz;  Whose  sins  you 
loose  from  the  penalty  of  exclusion  firom  the  church, 
I  also  will  loose  from  the  penalty  of  exclusion  out  of 
heaven ;  and  whose  sins  you  keep  bound,  or  obliged 
to  that  penalty,  I  also  will  keep  bound,  and  oUiged 
to  this. 

This  is  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  which  Christ 
hath  established  in  his  church,  to  bind  or  loose,  sus- 
pend or  restore,  excommunicate  or  absolve ;  and  this 
he  hath  wholly  deposited  in  the  episcopal  order :  for 
in  all  the  above-cited  places  it  was  only  to  his 
apostles  that  he  dmved  this  jurisdiction ;  they  alone 
wiere  the  stewards  to  whom  he  committed  the  keys 
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and  govenuneDt  of  bis  fiiauly ;  and  it  was  to  them 
alone  that  he  promised  that  they  should  itV  upam 
twdoe  tkromes^Judlgmg  the  iwehe  tribes  iff  Israel; 
that  is»  to  rule  and  govern  the  spiritual  Israel,  whidi 
is  the  Christian  church,  ^ven  as  the  pkytaretB,  or 
diieb  of  the  tribes,  governed  the  twdve  tribes  of 
natural  Israel,  Matt.  xix.  28.  And  hoice  in  that  my»- 
tical  representation  of  the  church  by  a  dty  descend^ 
119  finom  heaven.  Rev.  xxi.  the  wall  of  it  is  said  to 
have  iwehe  ^fimndatiane,  and  upon  them  twehe 
names  rf  the  twehe  apostles^  ver.  14.  and  those 
twdve  foundatifHis  are  compared  to  twelve  precious 
skmes^  to  denote  their  power  aud  dignity  in  the 
church,  ver.  19»  20.  and  the  wall  being  exactly 
meted  is  fimnd  to  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four  cu^ 
bits,  that  is,  twelve  times  twelve,  to  denote  that 
these  twdve  apostles  had  each  of  them  an  equal  por- 
tion allotted  him  in  the  government  and  administra- 
tion of  the  church,  ver.  17*  This  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion therefore,  of  governing  the  church,  and  adnn- 
nistering  the  censures  of  it,  being  by  our  Saviour 
wholly  lodged  in  the  apostolate,  none,  can  justly 
claim  or  pretend  to  it  but  such  as  are  of  the  apo» 
stolic  order;  and  accordingly  in  the  apostolic  age 
we  find  it  was  always  administered  either  imme- 
diately by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  the  bishops 
of  the  several  churches  to  whom  they  communi- 
cated their  order :  for  thus  in  the  church  of  Corinth 
it  was  St.  Paul  who  pronounced  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  the  incestuous  person ;  / 
verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  Spirit,  have 
Judged,  or  pronounced  senteuce,already,  as  though  I 
were  present,  concerning  him  that  hath  done  this 
deed,  1  C!or.  v.  S.  and  what  he  orders  them  to  do. 
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▼er.  4,  6.  was  only  to  declare  and  execute  his  sen- 
tence. And  S  Cor.  xiii.  S.  he  threatens  them  that 
heretofore  had  sinned,  that,  if  he  came  again,  he 
would  not  spare  them :  and  that  bj  his  not  sparing 
them  he  meant  that  he  would  proceed  against  them 
with  ecclesiastical  censure,  is  evident  from  verse  1. 
In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every 
word  be  established;  which  are  the  very  words  of 
our  Saviour,  Matth.  xviii.  16.  when  he  instituted  the 
power  of  censuring :  and  then,  verse  10.  he  tells 
them,  that  he  wrote  these  things  being  absent,  lest 
being  present  he  should  use  severity,  according  to 
Ae  power  which  the  Lord  had  given  him  to  edifU 
cation,  and  not  to  destruction ;  by  which  it  is  plain 
he  means  the  power  of  excommunicating:  and 
1  Cor.  iv.  21.  he  threatens  to  come  to  them  with  a 
rod;  that  is,  to  chastise  them  with  the  censures  of 
the  church ;  and  with  this  rod,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  he  chastised  Hyinenseus .  and  Alexander,  two 
stickling  heretics  in  the  church  of  Ephesus,  whom 
he  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  might  learn  not 
to  blaspheme,  1  Tim.  i.  20.  And  as  he  frequently 
executed  the  censures  of  the  church  in  his  own  per- 
son, so  he  derived  this  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  Ti- 
mothy and  Titus,  whom  he  ordained  apostles  or  bi- 
shops of  the  church  of  Ephesus  and  Crete :  for  so 
he  orders  Timothy ;  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an 
accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses ;  which 
plainly  implies  his  authority  to  examine  and  try  the 
causes  even  of  the  elders  themselves,  when  they 
were  accused,  and  to  punish  them,  if  he  found  them 
guilty :  for  so  it  fdttows ;  T^hem  that  sin  rebuie  be^ 
Jbre  all,  tiat  others  also  may  fear,  1  Tim.  v.  80. 
So  also  he  exhorts  Titus  to  exercise  this  his  spi- 
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ritual  jurisdiction ;  A  man  that  u  an  heretic  after 
the  first  and  second  admonition  r^ect.  Tit.  iii.  10. 
which  phdnly  implies,  that  he  had  an  authority  in- 
herent in  him,  as  he  was  the  apostle  or  bishop  of 
Crete,  to  cite,  examine,  admonish,  and  censure  per- 
sons of  erroneous  principles :  and  the  same  authority, 
it  is  evident,  was  inherent  in  the  angels  or  bishops 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia.     Thus  the  bishop  of 
Sphesus  had  authority  to  try  such  as  said  they  were 
apostles,  and  were  not^  and  to  convict  them  for  liars. 
Rev.  ii.  8.  and  the  bishop  of  Pergamus  is  blamed  for 
tolerating  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes  in  his  churdi, 
va.  14, 15.  and  so  also  is  the  bishop  of  Thyatira,  fiir 
s^ffering  that  woman  Jexebel^  ver.  80.  which  plainly 
implies,  that  the  authority  of  curbing  and  correcting 
those  profligate  sectaries  was  inherent  in   them; 
else  why  should  they  be  Uamed,  any  more  than 
others,  for  not  restraining  them  ?  From  all  which  it 
is  evident,  that  the  power  of  Christian  jurisdiction 
was  originally  seated  in  the  apostolate;  and  that 
throughout  the  apostolic  age  it  was  always  exercised 
by  such,  and  only  such,  as  were  admitted  into  that 
sovereign   order,  viz.  either  by  the  twelve  prime 
apostles,  or  by  those  secondary  apostles  whom  they 
ordained  bishops   of  particular  churches :   and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  in  the  primitive  ages  the  bishops 
were  the  sole  administrators  of  this  spiritual  juris- 
diction, and  though  ordinarily  they  administered  it 
with  the  advice  and  concurrence  of  their  presbytery, 
yet  this  was   more  than  they  thought  themselves 
obliged  to ;  fw  thus  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  time  of  his 
recess,  did  by  his  own  single  authority  excommu- 
nicate Felidssimus,  Augendus,  and  others  of  his 
presbyters,  £p.  38,  39-  and  when  Rogatianus,  a  bi- 
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shop  of  his  metropolitic  church,  complained  to  him 
in  a  synod  of  a  disorderiy  deacon,  he  tells  him,  that 
pro  episcapaius  vigare  et  eathednB  autharitatef  i.  e. 
by  his  own  episcopal  authority,  without  appealing 
to  the  synod,  he  might  have  chastised  him.  And 
the  fifth  canon  of  the  first  Nicene  council  jdainly 
shews,  that  it  was  then  the  judgment  of  the  ca^ 
tholic  church,  that  the  power  of  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion was  wholly  seated  in  the  bishops;  for  it  de- 
crees, that  in  every  province  there  should  be  twice 
a  year  a  council  of  bishops,  to  examine  whether  any 
person,  lay  or  clergy,  had  been  unjustly  excommu- 
nicated by  his  bishop ;  which  shews,  that  then  this 
sentence  was  inflicted  by  the  bishop  only;  though 
afterwards,  to  prevent  abuses,  it  was  decreed  in  the 
council  of  Carthi^,  that  **  the  bishop  should  hear  no 
^^  man's  cause  but  in  the  presence  of  his  clergy ;  and 
<<  that  his  sentence  should  be  void,  unless  it  were 
f<  tonfirmed  by  tbdr  presence ;"  but  yet  still  the  sen- 
tence was  peculiarly  his,  and  not  his  clergy's.  In 
some  churches  indeed  the  bishops  did  many  time3 
delegate  power  to  their  presbyters,  both  to  excom- 
municate and  absolve,  (as  perhaps  St.  Paul  himself 
did  in  the  church  of  Corinth ;)  but  in  this  case  the 
presbyter  was  only  the  bishop's  mouth,  and  his  sen- 
tence received  all  its  force  from  that  episcopal  au- 
thority he  was  armed  with. 

IV.  Another  peculiar  ministry  of  the  bishops  and 
governors  of  the  church  is  to  confirm  such  as  have 
been  baptized  and  instructed  in  Christianity ;  which 
ministry  was  always  performed  by  prayer  and  laying 
on  qfhandSf  upon  which  the  party  so  confirmed  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  true,  upon 
the  first  institution  of  this  imposition  of  hands,  the 
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extram^Dary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  speakh^ 
with  tongues,  &c.  were  vwsxj  times  oonseqiieiit ;  but 
from  hence  it  doth  no  more  follow  that  it  was  in«^ 
tended  only  for  an  extraordinary  ministry,  that  was 
to  cease  with  those  extraordinary  gifts  that  a^ccmi^ 
panied  it,  than  that  preaching  was  so,  which  at  first 
was  abo  attended  with  miraculous  operations.  The 
great  ilktendment  of  those  extraordinary  effects  was 
to  attest  the  efficacy  of  the  ftmction  s  and  doth  it 
therefore  follow  that  the  ftinction  must  cease,  be^ 
cause  those  extraordinary  effects  did  so,  aft;er  they 
had  sufficiently  attested  its  efficacy,  and  consequently 
were  of  no  forther  use?  if  so,  then  all  the  other  mi^ 
nistries  of  Christianity  must  be  expired  as  wdl  as 
this.  And  what  though  those  extraordinary  gifts  df 
the  Spirit  are  ceased  ?  Yet  since  our  Saviour  hath 
promised  a  continual  communication  of  his  Spirit  to 
his  church,  is  it  not  highly  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  he  still  continues  to  communicate  it  by  the 
very  same  ministry  of  prayer  and  imposition  of 
hands  whereby  he  communicated  it  first ;  and  that 
he  now  derives  to  us  the  ordinary  operation  of  it  in 
the  same  way  that  he  first  derived  the  extraordinary 
ones  ?  Especially  considering  that  this  laying  on  of 
hands  is  placed  by  the  apostle  in  the  same  class 
with  baptism,  and  made  one  oi  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christy  Heb.  vi.  1, 2.  and  therefore  must 
without  all  doubt  be  intended  for  a  standing  ministry 
in  the  church ;  and  as  such  the  church  of  Christ  in 
all  ages  has  thought  herself  obliged  to  receive  and 
practise  it;  but  as  for  the  administration  of  it,  it 
was  always  appropriated  to  the  apostles  and  bi- 
shops.    So  in  Acts  xix.  5,  6.  it  was  St.  Paul  that 
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laid  his  hands  on  the  Ephesians  after  they  were  bap- 
tiJEed  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  whereupon  it  is  said, 
that  the  Holy  GhoH  came  upon  them :  and  in  Acts 
viiL  we  read,  that  when  St  Peter  by  his  preaching 
and  miracles  had  converted  the  Samaritans,  and  af- 
terwards baptized  them,  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  two 
of  the  apostles,  were  sent  to  lay  hands  on  them,  upon 
which  it  is  said,  that  they  received  the  Holy  Ghosts 
rer.  17.  By  which  it  appears  that  this  ministry  of 
confirmation  appatained  to  the  apostles;  since  St. 
Philip,  though  a  worker  of  miracles,  a  preacher,  a 
prime  deacon,  and,  if  we  may  believe  St.  Cyprian, 
one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  would  not  presume 
to  assume  it,  but  left  it  to  the  apostles  as  their  pe- 
culiar province.  And  accordingly  in  the  primitive 
church  it  was  always  performed  by  the  hands  of  the 
bishops;  for  though  firom  later  ages  some  probable 
instances  are  produced  of  some  presbyters  that  con- 
firmed in  the  bishop's  absence,  or  by  his  del^^tion, 
yet  in  all  primitive  antiquity  we  have  neither  any 
one  canon  nor  example  of  it.  From  whence  we  may 
fidrly  conclude,  that  this  imposition  of  hands  for  con- 
firmation was  peculiar  to  the  apostles,  in  the  original, 
and  to  their  successors  the  bishops  in  the  continua- 
tion of  it. 


SECT.  XI. 

CfChri^fs  regal  acts  m  ku  kingdom, 

JljlAVING  in  the  for^;oing  section  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  several  ministers  which  Christ  employs 
in  the  administration  of  his  kingdom,  we  proceed, 
in   the  next  place,  to   inquire  what  those  acts  of 
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royalty  are  which  he  himself  exerts  in  his  kingdom, 
and  by  which  he  perpetually  rules  and  governs  it : 
and  these  may  be  distributed  into  three  orders : 

First,  Such  as  he  hath  performed  once  for  all. 

Secondly,  Such  as  he  hath  always  performed,  and 
wiU  still  continue  to  perform. 

Thirdly,  Such  as  are  yet  to  be  performed  by  him 
befiire  the  surrender  of  his  kingdom. 

First,  One  sort  of  the  royal  acts  of  our  Saviour 
are  those  which  he  hath  performed  once  for  all: 
aad  these  are  reducible  to  three  particulars  : 

I.  His  giving  laws  to  his  kingdom. 

II.  His  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  men*s 
minds  to  the  obedience  of  those  laws,  and  to  govern 
them  by  them. 

III.  His  erecting  an  external  polity  or  form  of  go- 
vernment in  his  kingdom. 

I.  One  of  those  regal  acts  which  Christ  hath  per- 
fcmned  in  his  kingdom  once  for  all  is  giving  laws 
to  it;  and  this  he  performed  while  he  was  upon 
earth  in  those  excellent  sermons  and  discourses 
which  he  then  preached  and  delivered  to  the  world. 
For  though  he  preached  as  a  prophet,  yet  it  was  as  a 
royal  prophet,  as  one  that  had  regal  authority  to 
enact  what  he  deh'vered  into  laws;  for  he  was  a 
king  while  he  was  upon  earth,  so  that  all  his 
prophecies  were  enforced  with  his  regal  authority, 
and  he  commanded  as  he  was  a  king  whatsoever 
he  taught  as  he  was  a  prophet.  Indeed,  had  he 
been  a  mere  prophet,  he  could  not  have  obliged 
men  by  any  legislative  authority  of  his  own  to  be- 
lieve and  obey  him;  his  declarations  had  had  no 
fiurther  force  in  them  than  as  they  expressed  the 
will  and  command  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the 
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world ;  and  if  what  he  declared  had  not  been  law 
before,  it  could  not  have  been  made  law  by  his  de- 
claring it.  But  being  a  rojal  prophet,  his  words 
were  laws,  and  aU  his  declarations  carried  a  com- 
manding power  in  them.  And  hence  the  gospel  is 
called  the  law  of  Christy  Gal.  vi.  2.  and  the  law  of 
Ike  Spirit  of  life  in  or  by  Christ  Jesus^  Rom.  viii.  2. 
and  that  command  of  loving  our  neighbour  as  our- 
self  is  called  the  royal  law^  i.  e.  the  law  of  Christ 
our  King,  James  ii.  8.  for  this  our  Saviour  calls  his 
commandment,  John  xv.  12.  and  his  new  command- 
ment j  viz.  TTuit  ye  love  one  another,  even  as  I  have 
laved  you,  John  xiii.  34.  And  not  only  this,  but  all 
other  duties  of  the  gospel  are  called  his  command- 
ments,  John  xiv.  21.  and  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  By  all 
which  it  is  evident,  that  in  revealing  his  gospel  to 
the  world  he  did  not  only  perform  the  part  of  a  pro- 
phet, but  also  of  a  legislator,  and  that  by  his  own  in- 
herent authority,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  stamped  those 
doctrines  into  laws  which  he  taught  and  delivered 
as  a  prophet.  And  such  as  his  kingly  power  is, 
such  are  his  laws  and  commandments ;  he  is  a  spi- 
ritual king,  a  king  of  souls,  of  wiUs,  and  of  affec- 
tions ;  and  accordingly  his  laws  are  spiritual,  and  do 
extend  their  obligation  to  the  souls,  and  wills,  and 
affections  of  his  subjects.  For  they  not  only  oblige 
our  outward  man,  but  also  the  inmost  motions  of 
our  heart ;  they  lay  their  reins  upon  our  thoughts 
and  desires,  as  well  as  upon  our  words  and  actions ; 
and  give  directions  to  our  inward  intentions,  as  well 
as  to  our  outward  actions.  So  that  to  satisfy  their 
demands,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  do  well,  unless 
we  also  intend  well ;  that  the  matter  of  our  actions 
be  good,  unless  the  aim  and  design  of  them  be  so 
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alio:  for  aooording  to  the  tenor  of  these  spiritual 
law8»  a  bad  intention  unconsecrates  the  best  actions, 
and  converts  even  our  prayers  and  our  abns  into  the 
most  loathsome  cheats  and  dissimulations^  (vid.  Matt. 
vL  1 — 6.  16,  17»  18.)  And  as  thej  oblige  our  inward 
intentions  to  good  ends,  so  they  also  restrain  our  in- 
ward concupiscence  from  evil  objects,  so  far  forth  at 
least  as  it  faUs  under  the  command  and  disposal  of 
our  wills.  For  they  not  only  forbid  us  the  doing  of 
evil  actions,  but  also  the  consenting  to  them,  and 
even  the  taking  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of 
them ;  and  the  very  affection  to  any  bad  action,  if  it 
be  voluntary  and  consented  to,  is,  in  the  construction 
of  these  laws,  the  same  with  the  commission  of  it ; 
fiMT  so  hatred  is  construed  murder ^  1  John  iii.  16. 
covetousness,  the/i  or  robbery ^  Mark  vii.  22.  imnr- 
dinate  lusting  after  a  woman,  adultery.  Matt  v.  28. 
And  so  in  general  the  wicked  will  is,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  laws,  the  wicked  action  it  chooses  and 
consents  to.  Thus  the  laws  of  our  Saviour  (to 
whose  all-seeing  eye  our  inmost  motions  are  as  ob- 
vious as  our  most  open  practice)  do  as  well  take  no- 
tice of  our  vicious  affections,  those  internal  springs 
and  fountains  of  iniquity,  as  of  the  vicious  actions 
which  stream  out  from  them ;  and  we  are  as  well  ac- 
countable to  them  for  harbouring  the  desire  of  sin, 
when  we  have  not  the  convenience  or  opportunity 
to  act  it,  for  consenting  to  it  (though  we  never  com- 
mit it)  whenever  opportunity  occurs,  yea,  and  for 
indulging  to  ourselves  the  phantastic  pleasures  of 
sinful  meditations,  which  are  but  the  antepasts  of 
the  actions,  and,  as  the  twilight  to  a  dark  night,  but 
the  first  approaches  toward  the  deeds  of  darkness, 
as  for  the  sinful  actions  themselves.     This  therefore 
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is  the  common  nature  of  the  laws  of  our  Saviour, 
that  they  are  all  of  them  spiritual,  and  do  in  the 
first  place  laj  hold  upon  our  wills,  and  bind  our  in- 
ward man,  and  from  thence  extend  their  obligation 
to  the  outward  actions.  Thej  begin  with  that 
which  is  the  principle  of  all  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  by  rectifying  the  spring  and  wheels  of  our  will 
and  affections  within,  communicate  a  regular  motion 
to  the  hand  of  our  practice  without. 

But,  for  our  better  understanding  the  nature  of 
these  laws,  and  the  obligations  they  devolve  upon  us, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  more  parti- 
cularly, they  being  all  reducible  under  two  heads ; 
first,  the  law  of  perfection ;  and  secondly,  the  law  of 
sincerity.  Both  which  require  of  us  the  same  in- 
stances of  piety  and  virtue,  though  not  in  the  same 
d^ee,  nor  under  the  same  penalty. 

1.  There  is  the  law  of  perfection,  which  requires 
the  utmost  d^rees  of  every  Christian  virtue  which 
in  the  several  states  and  periods  of  our  lives  we  are 
capable  of  attaining  to.  For  so  we  are  enjoined,  not 
only  to  dOf  but  to  abound  in  the  work  of  the  Ijord; 
not  only  to  have  grace,  but  to  grow  in  it ;  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the /ear  of  the  Lord;  and  to  be  perfect 
as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  For  the  na- 
ture of  God  is  the  standard  of  that  perfection  where- 
unto  we  are  obliged  to  aspire,  and  our  growth  in 
piety  and  virtue  is  never  to  come  to  a  period,  till  we 
are  pure  as  he  is  pure^  and  holy  as  he  is  holy,  i.  e. 
till  we  are  arrived  to  infinite  holiness,  which  be- 
cause our  finite  nature  can  never  do  in  any  period 
of  duration,  therefore  we  are  to  be  growing  on  to 
eternity.  So  that  this  law,  by  prescribing  no  limits 
to  the  degrees  of  our  growth,  hath  cut  out  work 
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enough  for  us  to  employ  all  our  faculties  for  ever. 
Not  that  it  is  a  sm  against  it  for  a  man  to  be  short 
or  defective  of  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection ;  for 
it  requires  no  more  of  us  than  what  is  within  our 
present  possibility,  which  always  increases  propor- 
tionably  to  our  present  improvements.  When  we 
are  arrived  but  to  one  degree  of  virtue,  it  is  no  sin 
against  this  law  of  perfection  that  we  do  not  thence 
immediately  ascend  to  six  or  seven,  because  it  is  not 
in  our  power,  and  no  law  can  oblige  to  an  impossi- 
bility ;  but  when  we  have  acquired  one,  that  gives 
us  power  to  acquire  a  second,  and  that  a  third,  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  our  obligation  to  be  more 
and  more  perfect  increases  proportionably  to  the 
improvement  of  our  power;  for  the  end  of  all 
power  either  to  be  good  or  to  do  good,  is  to  be 
good  and  to  do  good ;  and  therefore  the  more  power 
we  have  to  be  good,  the  better  we  ought  to  be, 
otherwise  our  power  is  in  vain.  While  we  are  but 
babes  in  Christ,  or  beginners  in  religion,  we  have 
not  that  strength  and  power  as  when  we  are  men, 
and  have  made  a  considerable  prepress ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  not  then  obliged  to  all  those  degrees  of 
growth  and  perfection;  but  whatsoever  degree  is 
within  our  power  in  the  different  stages  of  our 
growth  and  progress,  that  we  are  actually  and  imme- 
diately obliged  to ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  defective 
in  it,  we  are  offenders  against  the  law  of  perfection. 
As  for  example,  Mark  xii.  30.  our  Saviour  com^ 
mands  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearty  with  aU  our  soul,  with  all  our  mind,  and 
with  all  our  strength ;  that  is,  that  we  should 
always  love  him  as  much  as  we  can :  but  it  is  as 
much  in  our  power  to  love  him  still  more,  when  we 
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love  much,  as  when  we  love  him  little :  and  so  we 
are  equally  bound  still  to  love  him  as  much  as  we 
can,  when  we  have  ten  degrees  of  power,  as  we 
were  when  we  had  but  one.  So  that  by  this  com- 
mand we  are  obliged  always  to  love  God  as  mudh 
as  we  are  able,  and  thereby  to  be  always  augment- 
ing our  ability  to  love  him ;  and  a9  our  ability  in- 
creases, to  be  always  loving  him  more  and  more  for 
ever.  Now  the  penalty  by  which  this  law  obliges 
us  is  not  eternal  damnation,  (and  God  forbid  it 
should,  for  then  I  doubt  no  flesh  would  be  saved,) 
but  only  the  deprivation  of  some  d^rees  of  fiiture 
happiness,  which  is  no  more  than  what  is  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  all  defects  of  goodness ;  for  so 
essential  is  goodness  to  our  future  happiness,  that 
proportionaUy  as  we  fall  short  of  the  one,  we  must 
necessarily  be  defective  of  the  other ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  scripture  tells  us,  that  proportionably  to 
our  non-improvements  in  this  life,  (rod  will  sub- 
stract  from  our  reward  in  the  life  to  come :  for  he 
that  soweth  sparingly^  saith  the  apostle,  shaU  reap 
sparingly^  and  he  that  soweth  abundantly  shall 
reap  abundantly,  2  Cor.  ix.  6.  And  our  Saviour 
by  a  parable  doth  expressly  teach  us,  that  our  future 
reward  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  degrees  of  our 
present  improvements,  Luke  xix,  where  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  a  master  coming  to  take  account  of 
his  servants,  among  whom  he  had  intrusted  a  stock 
of  ten  pounds,  delivering  to  every  one  an  equal 
share.  The  first,  by  an  extraordinary  diligence,  had 
improved  his  pound  into  ten ;  and  he  is  rewarded 
accordingly  with  the  government  of  ten  cities,  verse 
16, 17.  the  other  had  been  faithful,  though  not  alto- 
gether so  diligent*  and  by  his  one  pound  had  gained 
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five,  and  accordinglj  he  is  made  lord  of  five  citie8» 
y^!de  18,  19-  By  which  he  plainly  declares,  that 
fay  so  much  as  we  fall  short  of  those  improvements 
we  might  have  made  in  piety  and  virtue,  so  much 
he  will  substract  from  our  future  reward.  So  that 
the  sense  of  the  law  of  perfection  is  this ;  As  you 
would  not  incur  the  forfeiture  of  some  degrees  of 
your  happiness  in  the  other  life,  be  sure  you  employ 
your  utmost  diligence  in  this,  to  improve  yourselves 
in  every  grace  and  virtue  of  religion. 

S.  There  is  the  law  of  sincerity,  which  requires 
the  being  and  reality  of  all  Christian  graces  and  vir- 
tues in  us,  together  with  the  proper  acts  and  exeru 
cases  of  them,  as  we  have  opportunity,  and  doth  no 
fisurther  forbid  those  gradual  defects  of  them,  which 
are  within  our  possibility  to  supply,  than  as  they 
are  the  efiects  of  our  gross,  continued,  and  wilfiil 
n^lect,  and  so  inconsistent  with  sincerity.  Now 
the  reality  of  these  Christian  virtues  in  us  consists 
in  the  universal  and  prevailing  consent  and  resolu- 
tion €i  our  wills  to  regulate  our  practice  by  them,  so 
as  not  wilfully  to  admit  of  any  thing  that  is  contrary 
to  them  upon  any  occasion  or  temptation  whatso- 
ever:  and  so  long  as  this  resolution  continues  firm, 
and  prevails  in  our  practice,  we  are  just  in  the  eye 
and  judgment  of  this  law  of  sincerity,  though  we  do 
not  always  exert  it  to  the  utmost  of  our  possibility. 
He  therefore  who  hath  so  submitted  his  will  to  God, 
as  to  be  throughly  resolved,  without  any  reserve,  to 
obey  him,  and  not  to  do  any  thing  that  is  contrary 
tp  his  will,  either  against  knowledge,  or  through  af- 
fected ignorance,  or  inconsideration,  hath  in  this  re- 
solution the  real  being  of  all  Christian  virtues  in 
him :   and  so  long  as  this  holds,  he  stands  uncon- 
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demned  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  of  sincerity. 
But  though  this  resolution  includes  in  it  the  being 
and  reality  of  all  Christian  virtue,  yet  doth  it  not 
include  the  utmost  possibility  of  it;  nor  doth  it 
at  all  follow,  that  because  I  am  sincerely  resolved  to 
conduct  my  life  by  the  laws  of  piety  and  virtue, 
therefore  I  must  be  in  all  respects  as  pious  and  vir- 
tuous as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be,  considering  my 
present  state  and  circumstances.  I  may  be  sincerely 
resolved,  and  yet  not  be  always  equally  diligent  and 
active.  I  may  now  be  exceeding  vigilant  and 
watchful;  and  what  I  am  now  I  may  always  be, 
if  I  always  exert  the  utmost  of  my  possibility :  yet 
it  may  so  happen  anon,  that  though  I  am  sincerely 
resolved  still,  I  may  be  more  remiss,  supine,  and  in- 
advertent, and  in  this  posture  a  temptation  may 
surprise  me  Ijefore  I  am  aware,  and  hurry  me  into 
an  action  against  which  I  am  firmly  resolved :  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  even  the  best  of  men  might 
have  been  much  better  than  they  are,  had  they 
always  kept  pace  with  their  possibilities,  and  appli- 
ed themselves  with  their  utmost  skill  and  diligence 
to  the  methods  and  ministries  of  improvement. 
Now  though  not  to  exert  our  utmost  power  in  the 
avoidance  of  evil  and  the  improvement  of  ourselves 
in  virtue  and  goodness,  is  doubtless  a  sin,  yet  it  is 
only  a  sin  against  the  law  of  perfection,  the  penalty 
of  which  is  only  deprivation  of  some  degree  of  our 
fiiture  reward ;  but  so  long  as  we  keep  up  a  prevail- 
ing resolution  in  our  wills  to  govern  our  lives  by  the 
laws  of  piety  and  virtue,  we  stand  clear  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  of  sincerity,  the  penalty  of  which  is  no 
less  than  everlasting  exile  from  the  presence  of  GJod 
into  the  dark  and  horrible  r^ons  of  endless  misery 
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and  deqMur:  ooly  this  (uroviso  it  admits,  that  if 
after  we  have  sinned  against  it  we  reassume  oar 
good  rescdution,  and  heartily  repent  and  amend,  we 
shall  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  this  dreadful 
penalty,  and  be  restored  to  that  happy  state  of  grace 
and  favour  from  whence  we  fell  by  our  transgres- 
sion. So  that  the  great  difference  between  the  law 
of  perfection  and  the  law  of  sincerity  is  this,  that  the 
penalty  of  the  latter  is  much  more  severe,  but  the 
duty  of  the  former  much  more  comprehensive.  Hav- 
ing thus  given  this  brief  account  of  our  Saviour's  le- 
gislation and  laws,  I  proceed  to  the 

II.  Of  those  r^al  acts  which  Christ  hath  per- 
fiMrmed  in  his  kingdom  once  for  all ;  and  that  is,  his 
mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  men's  minds  to 
the  obedience  of  his  laws,  and  to  govern  them  by 
them.  For  so  the  apostle  makes  the  mission  of  the 
l^irit  to  succeed  the  triumphal  progress  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  his  coronation  in  heaven,  Eph.  iv.  8.  Jffe 
ascended  up  on  high^  he  led  captivity  captive,  he 
gave  gifts  unto  men ;  where  by  the  gifts  which  he 
gave  we  are  to  understand  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in 
him  all  those  extraordinary  gifts  which  he  poured 
out  upon  his  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  so, 
Acts  ii.  3S.  St.  Peter  makes  the  effusion  of  the  Sp- 
rit by  Christ  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  advance- 
ment to  his  universal  royalty ;  Therefore  being  hy 
the  right  hand  of  Grod  exalted,  and  having  received 
ff  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 
Now  the  end  for  which  he  sent  his  Spirit  was  to 
supply  his  room  when  he  went  from  earth,  and  in 
his  absence  to  preside  as  his  vicegerent  in  his  king^ 
dom  below.     Since  therefore  this  blessed  Spirit  acts 
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as  our  Saviour's  agent,  whatsoever  he  doth,  that  our 
Saviour  doth  bj  him.  So  that  all  those  operations  he 
performs,  in  order  to  the  subduing  us  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  governing  of  us  when  we  are  sub- 
dued, are  truly  the  operations  of  Christ  himself.  It  is 
he  that  conquers  and  governs  us  by  his  Spirit,  our 
hearts  are  the  territories  which  Christ  invades  by  him, 
aod  his  inspirations  are  the  victorious  arms  by  which 
Christ  conquers  and  subdues  them.  Our  wills  are  the 
thrones  on  which  Christ  sits,  and  rules,  and  go- 
verns by  him,  and  his  holy  suggestions  are  the  awful 
powers  by  which  Christ  himself  commands  our  obe- 
dience. But  what  it  is  that  this  blessed  Spirit  doth 
and  hath  done  in  order  to  the  subduing  men  to 
Christ's  laws,  and  governing  them  by  them,  hath 
been  already  shewn  at  large :  and  therefore  of  this  I 
shall  need  say  no  more  at  present. 

III.  And  lastly ;  Therefore,  another  of  those  regal 
acts  which  Christ  hath  once  for  all  performed  in  his 
heavenly  kingdom  is,  his  erecting  in  it  an  external 
pcdity  and  government.  What  this  polity  is,  and 
what  are  the  functions  of  it,  hath  been  shewn  at 
large,  and  it  is  as  well  by  this  external  government 
as  by  the  internal  ministry  of  his  Spirit,  that  Christ 
now  rules  his  kingdom ;  for  in  all  just  and  lawful 
things  the  lawful  governors  of  his  church  do  act  by 
his  commission  and  authority,  as  being  substituted 
by  him  the  visible  representatives  of  his  person,  and 
tlie  executors  and  administrators  of  his  power  and 
dominion.  Whilst  therefore  they  act  within  the 
compass  of  their  commission,  they  act  in  his  stead, 
and  as  his  vicegerents ;  and  whatsoever  they  bind 
he  binds,  and  whatsoever  they  loose  he  looses; 
their  commands  are  his,  their  decrees  and  sentences 
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are  his ;  and  all  their  authoritative  acts  carry  with 
thai  the  same  force  and  oUigation,  as  if  thej  had 
been  performed  hj  him  in  his  own  person.  For  it  i& 
he  that  wills,  and  speaks,  and  acts  by  them,  because 
they  will,  and  speak,  and  act  by  his  authority.  For 
so  he  himself  declares  to  them,  Luke  x.  16.  JSe  thai 
kearetk  you  heareth  me,  i.  e.  because  I  speak  by 
you ;  and  he  thai  despiseth  you  despieeth  me;  amd 
he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  him  that  sent  me; 
because  my  authority  is  in  you  even  as  my  Father  is 
in  me ;  and  therefore  he  who  despises  mine  in  you, 
despises  my  Father's  in  me,  whence  mine  in  you  » 
derived.  Your  authority  is  mine,  and  mine  is  iQf 
Father^s ;  and  therefore  he  who  rejects  yours  doth 
therein  reject  both  my  Father's  and  mine.  Anid 
thi9  authority  is  given  them  by  Christ  for  the  same 
end  that  his  authority  was  given  him  by  the  Father; 
for  he  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  lost 
souls,  Luke  xix.  10.  He  came  not  to  judge  the 
Uforld,  hut  to  save  the  world,  John  xiL  47.  and 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  Mark  ii.  17.  And 
upon  the  very  same  errand  he  sent  all  those  whom 
he  appointed  to  propagate  and  govern  his  kingdom 
in  his  absence ;  for  he  set  them  up  as  so  many  lighta 
to  the  benighted  world,  to  reduce  men  from  those 
dangerous  paths  in  which  they  were  wandering  to 
eternal  misery,  and  shew  them  the  way  to  everla3t- 
ing  happiness ;  and  all  the  power  he  devolved  upoo^ 
them  was  for  edification,  and  not  for  destruction^ 
2  Cor.  xili.  10.  and  to  them  he  hath  ccmimitted  the^ 
<^u^  and  charge  of  souls,  whose  blood  he  will  oae. 
day  require  at  their  hands,  if  they  miscarry  through 
their  neglect  or  default,  Heb.  xiii.  17*  And  that 
he  might  the  better  secure  these  pr^^ious  beings. 
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for  whom  he  shed  his  blood,  from  miscarrying  for 
ever,  he  placed  this  spiritual  polity  in  a  subordina- 
tion of  officers,  and  made  the  inferior  accountable 
for  their  charge  to  the  superior  officers,  as  well  as 
both  accountable  to  himself.     So  that  whereas  had 
he  placed  it  in  coordinate  hands,  there  had  been 
only  one  soul  accountable  to  him  for  each  particular 
cure  or  charge  of  souls,  because  then  each  single 
pastor  would  have  been  supreme  in  his  particular 
cure,  and  consequently  no  other  pastor  or  pastors 
would  have  been  accountable  for  not  calling  him  to 
account:    now  each    particular    cure    of  souls    is 
under  the  charge  and  inspection  of  several  orders^ 
and  degrees  of  pastors ;   who  in  their  several  sta- 
tions are  all  accountable  for  it  to  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.     For  first  the  inferior  pastor,  who  hath  the 
immediate  charge  of  it,  and  is  obliged  by  his  office 
to  teach  and  instruct  it  by  good  example  and  doc- 
trine, and  to  administer  to  it  the  holy  ordinances  of 
Christianity,  stands  accountable  to  Christ  for  every 
soul  in  it  that  miscarries  through  his  neglect  or 
omission;   next,  the  bishop  stands  accountable  for 
not  correcting  the  neglects  and  misdemeanours  of  the 
inferior  pastor;  and  then  the  metropolitan  for  not 
taking  cognizance   of  the  default   of  the    bi3hop. 
Thus  in  that  excellent  form  of  government  which 
Christ  hath   established  in   his   kingdom,  he  hath 
made  all  possible  provision  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fJEure  of  souls ;  for  according  to  this  economy  he  hath 
taken  no  less  than  a  threefold  security,  every  one  of 
which  is  as  much  as  a  soul  amounts  to,  that  every 
floul  within  every  cure  shall  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  the  means  of  salvation ;  that  so  none  of  them 
might  miscarry,  but  such  as  are  incorrigibly  obsti- 
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nate.  So  that  now  if  any  soul,  within  the  domi- 
Dion  of  our  Saviour,  perish  for  want  of  the  means  d 
salvation,  there  are  no  less  than  three  souls,  one  after 
another,  besides  itself,  accountable  to  him  for  its 
ruin.  Having  thus  shewn  what  these  r^^  acts  are 
which  Christ  hath  once  for  all  performed  in  his 
kingdom,  1  proceed, 

II.  To  declare  what  those  r^al  acts  are  which  he 
hath  always  performed,  and  doth  always  continue  to 
perform:  and  these  are  reducible  to  four  particu- 
lars. 

First,  His  pardoning  penitent  sinners. 
Secondly,  His  punishing  obstinate  offenders. 
Thirdly,  His  protecting  and  defending  his  faitb- 
ful  subjects  in  this  life. 

Fourthly,  His  blessing  and  rewarding  them  in  the 
life  to  come. 

I.  One  of  the  regal  acts  which  our  Saviour  always 
hath,  and  always  continues  to  perform,  is,  his  par- 
doning and  forgiving  penitent  sinners ;  which  being 
one  of  the  articles  of  our  creed,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  an  account  of  it  more  at  large.  The  apostle 
defines  sin  to  be  a  transgression  of  the  law^  1  John 
iii.  4.  Now  the  law  obliges  us  under  a  certain 
stated  penalty  to  do  and  forbear  what  it  commands 
and  forbids.  Whenever  therefore  we  transgress  the 
law,  we  are  thereby  obliged  to  undergo  the  penalty 
it  denounces ;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call  the  guilt 
of  sin,  viz.  its  obligation  to  punishment;  and  it  is  this 
guilt  which  pardon  and  forgiveness  relates  to.  For 
to  pardon  is  nothing  else  but  only  to  release  the  sin- 
ner from  the  obligation  he  lies  under  to  suffer  the 
})enalty  of  the  law.  Now  the  penalty  of  the  law  of 
God  for  every  known  and  wilful  sin  is  no  less  than 
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ereriastiiig  perdition ;  and  therefore  from  this  it  is 
that  we  are  released  by  that  pardon  and  indemnity 
which  the  gospel  proposes.     So  that  the  pardon  or 
remission  of  sins,  whereof  we  are  now  treating,  con- 
sists in  the  loosing  of  sinful  men  from  that  obliga- 
tion to  eternal  punishment  whereunto  they  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  by  their  wilful  disobedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  God.     Since  therefore  this  par- 
don consists  in  the  release  of  offenders  from  the  pe- 
nal obligation  of  the  law,  it  must  be  a  regal  act ;  be- 
cause the  obligation  of  the  law  can  be  dispensed 
with  by  no  other  authcMity  but  that  which  made  it : 
and  therefore  since  to  make  the  obligation  of  the 
law  is  an  act  of  regal  authority,  to  release  m*  dis- 
pense with  it  must  necessarily  be  so  also ;  and  ac^ 
cordingly  forgiveness  of  sin  is  in  scripture  attributed 
to  our  Saviour  as  one  of  his  regal  rights.  Acts  v.  SI . 
JSTm  hath  Grod  exalted  with  hie  right  hand  to  he  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour^  for  to  give  repentance  to 
leraelj  and  forgiveness  of  sins.    So  that  now  it  is 
by  Christ  immediately  that  our  sins  are  pardoned, 
and  our  souls  released  from  those  obligations  to 
eternal  punishment  in  which  they  have  involved  us : 
Par  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  commit^ 
ted  all  judgment  to  the  Son,  John  v.  22.    So  that 
now  it  is  by  him  immediately  that  the  Father  judg- 
eth us,  i.  e.  absolves  and  condemns  us ;  for  so.  Col. 
iiL  18.  the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  forbear  andfor^ 
give  one  another,  even  as  Christ  forgave  them. 
and  Col.  ii.  18.  Christ  is  said  to  have  forgiven 
ihem  all  trespasses.     It  is  true,  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
in  scripture  frequently  attributed  to  the  Father  as 
well  as  to  the  Son :  so  1  John  i.  9-  If  we  confess 
omr  sins,  he  (i.  e.  the  Father)  isfoithfol  and  just  to 
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Jbrgwe  us  amr  jm#,  and  to  deatue  us  Jram  all  am- 
rigkieousness ;  and  Eph.  iv.  32.  Forgiving  one  auh 
atiker^  even  as  Godjhr  Christ s  sake  kathjbrgwen 
fou.  From  whence  it  is.  plain,  that  foi^venesa :C(f 
sin  appertains  to  God  as  well  as  Christ,  and  that  both 
have  their  aj^nroiNriate  shares  in  it;  and  therefine 
since  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  individual  actiim 
should  proceed  from  two  distinct  agents,  ih  this  act 
of  fixgiveness  the  Father  must  do  something  which 
the  Son  doth  not,  and  the  Son  must  do  somethii^ 
whidi  the  Father  doth  not.  They  must  both  of  them 
act  an  appropriate  part  in  it,  and  each  have  a  distinct 
agency  from  each  other.  For  the  fuller  explicatiMi 
therefore  of  this  article,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew, 
first,  what  it  is  which  the  Father  doth  in  foi^vi^g 
sins ;  and,  secondly,  what  the  Son  doth. 

I.  What  it  is  that  the  Father  doth  in  this  act 
of  forgiveness  of  sin.  To  which  in  short  I  answer, 
that  the  Father's  part  herein  is  to  make  a  general 
grant  of  pardon  to  offenders,  upon  such  a  considerar 
tion  as  he  shall  think  meet  to  accept,  and  with  such 
a  limitation  and  restriction  as  he  shall  think  fit  to 
make ;  which  general  grant  is  nothing  else  but  those 
glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  which  he  proclaimed  to 
the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  viz.  that  in  consideration 
of  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice  he  would  freely  for- 
give all  penitent  and  believing  sinners  their  personal 
obligation  to  eternal  punishment,  and  receive  them 
into  grace  and  favour.  So  that  in  forgiving  our  sins 
there  are  these  three  things  peculiar  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther :  first,  his  making  a  general  grant  of  pardon 
to  us :  secondly,  his  making  it  in  consideration  of 
Christ's  death  and  sacrifice :  thirdly,  his  making  it 
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with  those  restrictions  and  limitations  of  faith  and 
rqientance. 

First,  One  thing  peculiar  to  God  the  Father  in 
Ibrgiying  sins,  is  his  making  a  general  grant  of  par- 
don and  forgiveness  to  sinners.  For  the  law  against 
which  all  men  had  sinned,  and  by  which  they  were 
obliged  to  eternal  punishment,  was  strictly  and  pro- 
perly the  law  of  Grod  the  Father,  who  being  the  first 
and  supreme  Person  in  the  Godhead,  was  consequent- 
ly always  the  first  and  supreme  in  the  divine  domi- 
nion. Now  the  divine  dominion  consisting  (even  as 
an  other  dominions  do)  of  a  legislative  and  executive 
power,  the  Father  must  be  supreme  in  both,  and 
consequently  the  laws  of  the  divine  dominion  must 
be  more  especially  and  peculiarly  his.  And  hence  it 
is  called  the  will  qfthe  Father^  Matth.  viL  21.  So  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  the  divine  law  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  styled  the  will  of  Grod  the  Father ;  Thy  wM 
he  done  an  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven :  Matth.  xii.  50. 
our  Saviour  styles  it  the  will  of  his  Father  which  is 
in  heaven :  and  elsewhere  the  commandment  of  his 
Father,  (vide  John  xii.  50.  Matth.  xv.  3, 6.  Mark  vii. 
Sp  9*)  By  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  divine  law, 
against  which  we  have  all  offended,  and  by  which 
we  are  obliged  to  punishment,  is  appropriately  and 
peculiarly  the  will  and  commandment  of  God  the 
Father ;  and  it  being  so,  the  right  of  exacting  or 
remitting  the  punishment  of  this  law  must  be  pecu- 
liarly and  appropriately  inherent  in  him.  For  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  due  to  him  whose  law  it  is,  and 
it  is  he  alone  can  loose  us  from  it  who  bound  it  upon 
us ;  so  that  it  was  the  Father's  peculiar,  as  to  give 
the  law,  so  to  indemnify  offenders  from  the  penalty 
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CKf  it ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  public  grant  of 
pardon,  which  through  Jesus  Christ  is  made  to  sin- 
ners, is  in  scripture  every  where  attributed  to  the 
Father.  So  we  are  told,  that  it  is  Crod  who  Jar 
GkrUfs  sake  hathfor^ten  us,  Eph.  iv.  S3,  and  that 
it  is  Grodwha  hath  set Jbrth  Christto  he  apropUia^ 
turn  through  Jaiih  in  his  bloody  to  declare  his  right-- 
eoHsness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past^^ 
that  he  might  bejust,  and  thejustifier  of  them  that 
heUeve  in  Jesus,  Rom.  iii.  25,  26.  that  it  was  Ood 
who  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himse^^ 
not  impfUing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  2  Cor.  ▼• 
19.  and,  in  a  word,  that  it  is  God  who  is  faiikfkd 
and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us 
from  all  unrighteousness,  1  John  i.  9.  Where  his 
heingfaith/nl  and  Just  plainly  refers  to  some  puUic 
grant  and  promise  by  which  he  hath  obliged  himself 
to  penitent  offenders.  And  indeed  the  whole  new 
covenant,  in  which  this  public  grant  of  remission  of 
sins  is  contained,  (vide  Heb.  viii.  12.)  is  the  act  and 
deed  of  God  the  Father ;  it  was  he  that,  in  consi* 
deration  of  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice,  granted  this 
grand  charter  of  mercy  to  the  world :  for  seeing  it 
was  to  the  Father  that  that  sacrifice  was  offered,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  new  covenant  was  grant- 
ed, (vide  Eph.  iv.  2.  compared  with  Col.  i.  20.)  the 
grant  of  it  must  necessarily  be  from  the  Father. 
And  as  it  was  the  Father  that  made  this  public 
grant  of  remission  to  sinners,  so, 

Secondly,  It  was  he  that  made  it  in  consideration 
of  Christ's  death  and  sacrifice.  For  so  Christ  himself 
tells  us,  that  it  was  by  commandment  which  he  re^ 
ceived  from  his  Father  that  he  laid  down  his  life, 
John  X.  17,  18.  and  when  he  was  going  to  offer  up 
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himself  upon  the  cross,  he  tells  his  discifdes,  John  xiv. 
31.  As  the  Father  gave  me  commandment,ef)en  so  do 
I:  -  arise^  let  us  go  hence ;  i.  e.  to  execute  that  com- 
mand which  the  Father  hath  given  me,  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  sheep^  John  x.  15.  From  whence  it  is 
evident,  that  it  was  the  Father  who  exacted  the  death 
and  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  consideration  of  that  pub- 
lic grant  of  forgiveness  which  he  made  to  the  world ; 
for  it  was  through  his  blood  that  we  have  redemp^ 
ttOM,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches 
qfhis  (i.  e.  the  Father's)  grace,  Eph.  i.  7.  and  that 
blood  of  his  was  an  qffering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God 
for  a  sweetsmeUiTig  savour,  Eph.  v.  2.  So  that  it  was 
God  the  Father  that  did  both  exact  and  accept  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  which,  as  I  have  shewed  at  large, 
vdi.  ii.  ch.  7.  sect.  4.  was  in  consideration  of  his  par- 
doning and  forgiving  sinners. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly.  It  was  God  the  Father  also  that 
made  this  grant  of  forgiveness  to  us  with  these  re- 
strictions and  limitations  of  our  believing  and  repent- 
ing. For  as  the  promises  of  the  covenant  were  his, 
in  which  remission  of  sin  is  proposed  to  us,  so  must 
the  conditions  of  it  be  also,  by  which  it  is  limited 
and  restrained :  because  it  can  belong  to  none  but 
the  giver  to  limit  and  conditionate  his  own  gifts  and 
grants.  Now  the  conditions  of  our  forgiveness  are 
faith  and  repentance,  or  rather,  the  condition  of  it 
is  such  a  faith,  such  a  lively  and  active  belief  in  Je- 
sus Christ,  as  doth  beget  in  us  sincere  repentance 
and  renovation  of  life :  for  so  St.  Paul  tells  us  again 
and  again,  that  it  is  by  faith  that  we  are  justified  or 
pardoned,  Rom.  iii.  28.  v.  1.  Gral.  ii.  16.  iii.  24.  ^Miere 
by  faith  it  is  evident  he  doth  not  mean  any  one  sin- 
g^  act  of  faiths  of  what  kind  or  denomination  soever. 
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but  fiuth  as  it  is  the  pregnant  root  and  active  prin- 
ciple of  repentance  and  newness  of  Ufe.  For  it  b 
granted  on  all  hands,  that  that  &ith  which  acquits 
and  justifies  us  before  God  must  be  Uyely  and  ope- 
rative ;  and  indeed,  unless  it  be  so,  it  is  not  distin- 
guishable from  presumption,  which  is  only  the  car* 
cass,  or  lifeless  image  and  portraiture  of  faith.  So 
that  if  this  be  justifying,  it  is  all  one  whether  you 
call  it  justifying  faith  or  justifying  presumption ;  and 
he  that  can  lay  hold  on  the  righteousness  of  Christy 
though  it  be  with  profane  and  sacril^ous  hands, 
win  be  as  certainly  justified  as  the  most  humble  and 
penitent  souL  At  which  rate  a  man  may  rest  upon 
Christ  without  coming  to  him,  and  lay  hold  upon 
him  at  the  greatest  distance  from  him ;  he  may  lean 
upon  his  merits  in  open  defiance  to  his  laws,  and  em- 
brace  and  crucify  him  together.  It  being  granted 
therefore  that  that  faith  which  justifies  us  must  be 
lively  and  operative,  it  is  from  hence  most  evident, 
that  the  condition  of  our  justification  is  no  one  sin- 
gle act  of  faith,  but  comprehends  in  it  all  that  re- 
pentance and  new  obedience  which  is  the  effect  of 
the  life  and  operation  of  faith.  For  if,  to  make  it  the 
condition  of  our  justification,  it  be  necessary  that  our 
faith  should  work  by  love,  and  be  operative  and  obe- 
diential ;  then  that  it  should  be  lively  and  operative 
is  as  necessary  to  our  justification  as  that  it  should 
be  &ith :  for  where  only  an  accident  or  mode  of  a 
thing  is  made  a  condition  with  the  thing,  it  is  equal- 
ly a  condition  with  the  thing  itself.  As  for  instance, 
if  I  promise  one  such  a  reward,  upon  condition  he 
presents  me  with  such  a  book,  so  bound,  and  of  such 
an  edition,  it  is  equally  a  condition,  and  as  much  in- 
fluential on  the  man's  right  to  my  promise,  that  it 
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should  be  so  bound,  and  of  such  an  edition,  as  that  it 
should  be  the  book  for  which  I  conditioned :  and  so 
in  any  other  instance  you  can  bring,  either  in  feet  or 
fiction.  And  the  same  reason  holds  good,  whether  we 
take  faith  for  a  condition  or  an  instrument,  (as  some 
improperly  enough  call  it:)  for  if  to  be  lively  and  ope- 
rative is  a  necessary  qualification  to  make  faith  an 
instrument  of  our  justification,  then  its  liveliness  and 
operation  is  instrumental  too :  for  that  mode  of  a 
thing  which  makes  it  instrumental  is  as  really  in- 
strumental as  the  thing  itself.  As  for  instance,  a 
knife  is  an  instrument  of  cutting,  but  it  is  its  sharp- 
ness that  makes  it  to  be  so ;  and  therefore  it  is  as  in- 
strumental to  cutting  that  it  should  be  sharp,  as  that 
it  should  be  a  knife.  And  indeed,  whether  we  con- 
sider either  the  form  or  matter  of  our  justification 
and  pardon,  it  will  evidently  appear,  that  that  faith 
which  justifies  us  must  be  such  as  includes  in  it  re- 
pentance and  new  obedience.  For  as  for  the  fmtn 
of  justification,  it  is  a  juridical  act  founded  upon  a 
legal  process,  in  which  there  is  always  a  judge,  a  cri- 
minal, and  a  law :  and  here  the  judge  is  God,  the 
critninal,  man,  the  law,  the  law  of  sincerity,  or  those 
affirmative  and  negative  commands  of  the  Christian 
religion  that  are  established  with  the  threats  of  eter- 
nal condemnation  :  for  so,  James  ii.  12.  the  apostle  tells 
us  that  we  must  be  Judged  by  the  law  of  liberty^ 
i.  e.  the  moral  law,  as  it  is  expounded  and  perfected 
by  our  Saviour ;  for  so  ver.  8.  If  ye  fulfU  the  royal 
law.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  ye 
do  well.  So  that  that  law  of  liberty  by  which  we 
must  be  judged  is  this  royal  law,  and  this  royal  law 
IS  the  moral  law,  which  requires  us  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves.  Now  this  moral  law  is  to  be  con- 
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sidered  under  a  twofold  notion,  as  it  is  a  law  of 
works,  and  as  it  is  a  law  of  grace.  As  it  is  a  law  of 
works,  it  exacts  perfect  and  unsinning  obedience, 
and  neither  promises  grace  to  enable  us  to  keep  it, 
nor  admits  repentance  when  we  have  broken  it.  As 
it  is  a  law  of  grace,  it  exacts  only  sincere  obedience^ 
and  both  promises  grace  to  enable  us  thereunto,  and 
admits  repentance  in  case  of  wilful  disobedience. 
Now  considering  it  under  the  first  notion,  it  is  the 
same  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  as  such,  it  obliges 
all  men  that  are  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  without 
the  pale  of  Christianity,  who  have  neither  promise 
of  grace  to  enable  them  to  obey,  nor  yet  of  pardon 
upon  repentance  after  they  have  once  disobeyed  it 
In  which  forlorn  condition  they  remain  till  such  time 
as  they  embrace  Christianity,  and  are  by  baptism 
admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  and  from 
thenceforth  the  obligation  of  it,  as  it  is  a  law  of 
works,  ceaseth,  and  it  obliges  them  only  as  it  is  a 
law  of  grace,  i.  e.  as  it  is  a  law  which  exacts  of  them 
only  sincere  obedience,  and  promises  both  to  assist 
them  to  obey;  and  upon  their  repentance  to  pardon 
their  disobedience.  So  that  considering  the  moral 
law  as  it  is  a  law  of  works,  it  neither  justifies  nor 
accounts  just  any  but  the  perfectly  innocent,  nor  yet 
indulges  pardon  to  any  that  have  offended  upon  any 
condition  whatsoever;  and  therefore  the  infidel  world, 
who  alone  are  under  the  obligation  of  it,  are  said  to 
be  strangers  from  the  covenants  qfpromise^  having 
no  hope,  i.  e.  no  hope  founded  upon  promise,  none 
but  what  an  absolute  and  unpromised  mercy  affords 
them,  Eph.  ii.  12.  And  then,  if  we  consider  it  as  it 
is  a  law  of  grace,  it  justifies,  or  accounts  just,  none 
but  the  sincerely  obedient,  and  indulges  pardon  to 
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no  offenders  whatsoever,  but  such  as  are  sincerely 
penitent ;  so  that  we  Christians,  who  alone  are  under 
the  obligation  of  it,  can  neither  be  justified  by  it  but 
upon  our  sincere  obedience,  nor,  when  we  fail  of  that, 
be  pardoned  by  it  but  upon  our  unfeigned  repent- 
ance. Since  therefore  it  is  by  the  moral  law,  consi- 
dered as  a  law  of  grace,  that  Grod  doth  judge  us,  he 
can  acquit  us  by  it  upon  no  other  terms,  but  only 
oar  performing  of  what  it  requires,  i.  e.  our  hearty 
repentance  for  our  past  sins,  and  sincere  obedience 
for  the  future.  For  seeing  it  requires  this  of  i|s  un- 
der the  penalty  of  eternal  condemnation,  we  are 
obliged  by  it  to  this  penalty,  till  we  have  performed 
what  it  requires :  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  acquit- 
ted by  a  law  and  obliged  to  the  penalty  of  it  is  a 
contradiction.  Did  this  law  of  grace  require  of  us 
nothing  but  faith,  and  threaten  condemnation  for  no- 
thing but  infidelity,  then  indeed  our  bare  believing 
m  Jesus  were  sufficient  to  discharge  us  from  our  ob- 
ligation to  its  penalty ;  but  since  it  also  requires  of 
us  repentance  and  sincere  obedience,  under  the  same 
penalty  that  it  requires  faith,  our  faith  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  discharge  us  from  its  penalty,  unless  it 
be  such  as  includes  in  it  repentance  and  sincere  obe- 
dience. In  short,  the  law  of  grace  condemns  us  as 
well  for  impiety,  injustice,  and  uncharitableness,  as 
for  infidelity :  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  acquitted 
by  it  upon  forsaking  our  infidelity,  unless  we  also 
forsake  our  impiety,  &c.  and  while  we  continue  in 
any  one  wilful  sin,  for  which  it  condemns,  it  is  im- 
possible that  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  acquit- 
ted and  pardoned  by  it :  so  that  unless  our  fiaith  be 
such  as  doth  include  in  it  a  renunciation  of  all  wil- 
ful sin,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  repentance  and 
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nnoere  obedience,  we  cannot  be  acquitted  upon  it  by 
the  law  of  grace. 

And  then,  if  we  consider  the  matter  of  our  pardon 
and  remission,  which  is  nothing  but  a  rdeasing  us 
from  our  obligation  to  punishment,  it  will  firom 
thence  also  appear,  that  that  faith  upon  which  we 
obtain  our  pardon  must  be  such  as  works  in  us  sin- 
cere repentance  and  obedience.  For  the  punishment 
to  which  we  are  obliged  by  the  law  of  grace  consists 
in  the  loss  of  heaven,  as  well  as  in  the  positive  tor- 
ments of  hell ;  and  therefore  our  pardon  must  in- 
diude  a  release  firom  both.  But. to  be  released  from 
our  obligation  of  losing  heaven,  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  have  a  right  of  enjojring  it  conferred  upon  us ;  so 
that  the  faith  upon  which  we  are  pardoned  and  for- 
given is  the  faith  upon  which  we  are  entitled  to  hea- 
ven, and  which,  as  all  agree,  includes  in  it  repentance 
and  sincere  obedience.  For  these  two  things  are  of 
undoubted  certainty,  that  every  man  shall  go  to  hea- 
ven that  dies  entitled  to  it ;  and  that  no  man  shall  go 
to  heaven  that  dieth  in  impenitence  and  wilful  dis- 
obedience. For  it  is  our  keeping  the  commandments 
of  Grod  that  gives  us  a  right  to  the  tree  of  lijfet 
Rev.  xxii.  14.  and  our  keeping  Grod's  command- 
ments is  that  holiness  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  God,  Heb.  xii.  14.  And  accordingly  in  scrip* 
ture  the  remission  of  our  sins  is  attributed  to  our 
repentance  and  obedience,  as  well  as  to  our  faith. 
So  Acts  iii.  19.  Repent  ye  therefore  and  he  con- 
verted^  that  your  sins  may  he  blotted  out^  when  the 
times  of  refreshing  shall  comejrom  the  presence  qf 
the  Lord.  And  in  1  John  i.  7.  Ify^  walk  in  theUght^ 
as  he  is  in  the  lights  you  have  communion  with  him^ 
and  the  blood  qf  Christ  deansethyoujrom  all  sin. 
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So  also  Acts  X.  94,  35.  Ctod  is  no  respecter  of 
persons:  hut  i?i  every  nation^  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  worketh  righteousness ^  is  accepted  of  him. 
From  whence  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  scripture 
makes  mention  of  faith  only  in  the  matter  of  our 
justification,  it  is  to  be  understood  of  faith  in  the 
greatest  latitude,  as  comprehending  repentance  and 
sincere  obedience :  for  how  can  we  be  justified  by 
fiuth  only,  and  yet  be  justified  by  obedience  too,  un- 
less our  obedience  be  included  in  our  faith  ?  And  in- 
deed the  scripture  plainly  declares  that  faith  itself  is 
not  at  all  available  with  Grod,  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied with  sincere  obedience.     So  Gral.  v.  6.  In 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avaUeth^  nor  un* 
circumcision;  but Jaith  which  worketh  by  love :  and 
what  he  means  by  Jaith  working  by  love  he  tells 
U8»  6aL  vi.  15.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir^ 
eumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  new  creature :  and 
what  lie  means  by  the  new  creature  he  also  tells  us, 
1  Cor.  vii.  19.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
eumcision  is  nothing,  but  keeping  the  command^ 
ments  of  God :  so  that  the  only  thing  which  avails 
us  with   Grod  is  Jaith  working  by  love.    Faith 
working  by  love  is  the  new  creature,  the  new  crea- 
ture  is  keeping  the  commandments  of  God :  and  in 
James  ii.  26.  we  are  told,  that  as  the  body  without 
the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  also  is  dead  without 
marks ;  that  is^  it  is  altc^ether  ineffectual.    For  so,  if 
yon  compare  the  14th  and  17th  verses  of  this  chapter, 
you  will  find  that  those  two  phrases,^i/!&  cannot 
save,  and  Jaith  is  dead,  do  both  signify  the  same 
thing.     Since    therefore    Mth    itself  without  obe* 
dience  is  unavailable,  when  the  scripture  makes 
niention  of  our  bentg  just^ed  by  faith,  it  must  ne- 
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cesBarily  be  understood  of  &ith  comprehending  obe* 
dience. 

And  thus  you  see  what  God  the  Father's  part  is 
in  remitting  our  sins,  viz.  that  it  consists  in  granting 
to  us  an  universal  act  of  pardon  and  indemnity,  in 
consideration  of  our  Saviour's  sacrifice,  and  upon 
condition  of  our  sincere  repentance  and  future  obe» 
diaKre.  And  this  is  the  groundwork  and  founda- 
tion of  all  remission  of  sins ;  without  which  our  Sa- 
viour himself  hath  no  right  to  pardon  and  forgive  us. 
For  since  the  law  against  which  we  have  all  sinned 
was  peculiarly  firom  Grod  the  Father,  as  he  is  the 
fountain  of  divinity,  and  consequently  the  head  of 
the  divine  dominion,  it  was  he  peculiarly  that  was 
the  party  offended,  and  consequently  it  was  he  to 
whom  our  obligation  to  punishment  was  due,  and 
by  whom  alone  it  can  be  released  and  remitted :  and 
as  the  grant  of  remission  was  wholly  in  his  will  and 
pleasure,  so  was  it  also  to  accept  the  consideration 
and  appoint  the  conditions  of  it.  So  that  now,  as 
none  can  be  pardoned  but  upon  his  grant,  so  neither 
can  his  grant  be  available  to  any,  but  upon  that  con* 
sideration  which  he  hath  accepted,  viz.  the  precious 
sacrifice  of  his  own  Son,  and  upon  such  conditions  as' 
he  hath  appointed ;  viz.  faith  working  in  us  sincere 
repentance  and  obedience.  And  accordingly  our  Sa- 
viour, in  all  that  he  doth  in  the  part  he  acts  in  for- 
giving sins,  proceeds  upon  and  according  to  this 
grant  of  his  Father :  for  it  is  in  the  right  and  upon 
the  consideration  and  condition  of  this  grant  that  he 
foi^ves  us;  nor  can  he  forgive  any  by  any  other 
right  than  that  which  it  gives  him,  or  upon  any 
other  c(Hisideration  than  that  which  it  hath  ad- 
mitted, or  upcHi  any  other  condition  than  that  which 
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it  hath  specified  and  determined.  And  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  head  I  proposed,  which  was  to 
shew  what  it  is  that  the  Son  doth  in  forgiving 
sins. 

In  short  therefore,  the  part  which  our  Saviour 
bears  in  it,  considered  as  King  under  God  the  Fa- 
ther, is  to  make  an  actual  and  particular  application 
of  this  general  grant  of  his  Father  to  particular  sin- 
ners, upon  their  faith  and  repentance.  For  the  Fa- 
ther's grant  is  only  a  general  promise,  that  we  shall 
be  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake  whenever  we  sincerely 
believe  and  repent ;  but  the  actual  pardoning  us 
consists  in  the  application  of  this  general  promise  to 
us  in  particular,  by  which  the  general  promise  of 
pardon  is  converted  into  a  particular  sentence  of 
pardon.  For  the  promise  says  thus.  Whosoever  be^ 
Uevee  and  repents  shall  be  pardoned :  the  particular 
application  of  the  promise  says  thus,  Thou  doest  be- 
lieve and  repent ;  and  therefore,  by  virtue  of  that 
jmimise,  I  pardon  and  for^ve  thee.  And  this  is 
the  proper  part  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who,  having 
first  obtained  this  promise  of  his  Father  by  his  sa- 
crifice upon  earth,  and  then  still  continuing  to  ob- 
tain of  him,  by  his  continual  intercession  in  heaven, 
royal  authority  to  dispense  that  promise  to  us,  doth, 
by  virtue  of  that  authority,  actually  pardon  us  upon 
our  actual  repentance.  So  that  as  soon  as  ever  we 
perform  the  condition  of  Grod's  grant  of  pardon,  our 
Saviour  (who  knows  the  inmost  thoughts  of  our 
hearts,  and  perfectly  discerns  our  sincerity)  imme- 
diately pronounces  our  sentence  of  pardon,  and  by  a 
jmrticular  application  of  that  general  grant  to  us 
absolves  us  from  our  obligation  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, and  freely  receives  us  into  grace  and  favour. 
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For  thoi^  the  completion  and  publication  of  our 
pardon  is  leserFed  for  the  day  of  judgment,  when 
we  shall  be  absolved  firom  all  punishment  (i.  e.  not 
only  of  eternal  misery,  but  also  of  corporal  death 
and  temporal  sufferings)  in  the  public  view  and  au- 
dience of  the  world ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  every  pe- 
nitent believer  in  Jesus  is  actually  pardoned  by  him 
in  heaven  as  soon  as  ever  he  believes  and  repents ; 
that  is,  he  is,  injbro  Christie  and  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  his  royal  judgment,  absolved  from  the  obli- 
gation to  suffer  eternal  misery  which  he  lay  under 
daring  his  state  of  impenitence ;  and  Christ,  in  his 
own  mind,  judgment,  and  estimation,  hath  judicially 
thus  pronounced  concerning  him :  By  virtue  of  my 
Father's  grant  to  all  penitent  offenders,  and  of  that 
royal  authority  which  he  hath  committed  to  me,  I 
fr^y  release  thee  from  all  that  vast  debt  of  everlast- 
ing punishment  which  thou  hast  too  justly  incurred 
by  sinning  against  him.  Thus  as  the  Father  for- 
gives us  virtually  by  that  public  grant  of  mercy, 
which  for  Christ's  sake  he  hath  made  to  all  penitent 
offenders ;  so  the  Son  forgives  us  actually  by  that 
royal  authority,  which  the  Father  hath  given  him  to 
make  a  particular  application  of  that  his  general 
grant  to  us  upon  our  actual  repentance;  and  as  it 
is  by  the  Father's  grant  that  the  Son  pardons  us, 
so  it  is  by  the  Son's  application  of  it  that  the  Father 
pardons  us :  and  therefore  we  are  said  in  or  by 
Christ  to  have  redemption  through  hU  bloody  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sin^  Col.  i.  14.  i.  e.  to  be  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  his  blood ;  in  consideration  whereof 
God  the  Father  hath  given  him  power  to  forgive  us. 
For  so  he  himself  tells  us,  that  all  power  in  heaven 
and  earth  was  given  him.  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  and 
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there  is  no  doubt  but  in  aU  power  the  power  of 
fioigiving  sins  was  included ;  for  so  St.  Peter  tells  us, 
that  through  his  name^  i.  e.  by  his  authority  or  judi- 
cial sentence,  whosoever  helieteth  in  him  shall  re^ 
ethe  remission  of  sins.  Acts  x.  43. 

And  thus  you  see  what  the  first  regal  act  is,  which 
oor  Saviour  hath  always  performed,  and  will  always 
continue  to  perform,  viz.  forgiving  of  sins. 

II.  Another  of  his  regal  acts  of  this  kind  is  pu- 
nishing obstinate  offenders.  For  as  he  mediates  for 
his  Father  in  ruling  and  governing  us,  he  must  be 
the  minister  of  his  Father's  providence ;  and  being 
80,  whatsoever  divine  punishments  are  inflicted  upon 
offenders  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  strokes  of 
his  hand^  and  the  ministries  of  his  power;  for  he 
hath  the  heys  of  death  and  hell,  i.  e.  the  power  of 
pumshing  both  here  and  hereafter.  Rev.  L  18.  and 
acoordingly  he  threatens  the  corrupt  churches  of 
Asia,  that  he  would  remote  their  candlestick,  and 
that  he  wouldi  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of 
his  mouthy  that  he  would  come  upon  them  as  a 
thief  and  that  he  would  spue  them  out  of  his 
mouth.  Rev.  ii.  5,  16.  and  chap.  iii.  3,  16.  All 
which  is  a  suflScient  proof,  that  the  punishment  of 
offenders,  both  here  and  hereafter,  is  committed  to 
him  as  a  branch  of  that  royal  authority  with  which 
he  is  invested  by  the  Father.  In  the  execution  of 
which  commission  he  many  times  chastens  bad  men 
in  this  life,  in  order  to  their  reformation  and  amend- 
ment ;  for  as  many  as  I  love^  saith  he,  (i.  e.  wish 
well  to,)  /  rebuke  and  chasten^  Heb.  iii.  19-  And 
many  times  he  persecutes  them  with  exterminating 
judgments,  thereby  hanging  them  up  in  chains,  as 
it  were,  as  public  exam{des  of  his  vengeance,  to 
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warn  and  deter  the  worid  from  treadiDg  in  their 
impioiis  footsteps.  For  so  he  threatens  Jezdiel  and 
hesf  followers :  /  gmoe  her  space  to  repent  of  her 
Jamieatione;  and  she  repented  not.  JBeholdy  I  will 
cast  her  into  a  bed,  Le.  into  a  bed-rid  and  iire- 
coT^^dble  condition,  and  them  that  commit  adultery 
wiA  her  into  great  tribulation. — And  I  will  hill  her 
children  with  death;  and  all  the  churches  shall  hnow 
that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts: 
and  I  will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according 
to  your  worhsy  Rev.  ii.  21,  S2,  23.  And  though^ 
for  wise  and  gracious  ends,  he  oftentimes  spaies  bad 
men  in  this  Ufe,  and  sometimes  shines  upon  them  a 
continued  day  of  prosperity,  without  any  doud  or 
interruption;  yet  he  always  overtakes  them  with 
the  fearful  storms  of  his  vengeance  in  the  life  to 
ccrnie.  For  no  sooner  do  thdr  souls  depart  from  their 
bodies,  but  they  are  immediately  consigned  by  his 
warrant  into  the  hands  of  evil  angels ;  those  skilfol, 
spiteful,  and  powerful  executioners  of  his  justice, 
under  whose  savage  tyranny  they  endure  all  the 
tortures  and  agonies  that  wrath  and  power  of  devils, 
together  with  their  own  awakened  consdences,  and 
furious  and  unsatisfied  affections,  are  able  to  inflict. 
Of  which  see  vol.  i.  part  I.  chap.  3.  For  that  the  souls 
of  bad  men  are  transmitted  into  a  state  of  wretched- 
ness and  misery  immediately  upon  thdr  separation 
from  their  bodies,  is  evident  from  the  parable  of  Di« 
ves  and  Lazarus ;  wherein,  in  the  first  place.  Dives 
immediately  after  his  death  is  said  to  be  in  great 
torment  in  hell ;  and  this  while  his  body  lay  buried 
in  the  grave,  Luke  xvi.  22,  23.  which  is  a  plain  ar- 
gument, that  in  all  that  interval  between  death  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  souls  of  bad  men 
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abide  in  a  state. of  tCHiiieiit :  fcH*,  secondly,  this  tor- 
meet  of  Dives's  soul  in  hell  was  then  when  his 
brethren  were  living  upon  earth,  and  under  the 
teaching  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  ver.  S7.  and  28 
— 31.  which  shews  that  our  Saviour  supposes  it  to 
be  at  that  very  time  when  he  delivered  his  parable ; 
and  consequently  he  supposes  all  bad  men  who  were 
then  dead,  and  whose  condition  he  represents  by 
that  of  Dives,  to  be  then  in  hell,  and  there  suffering 
unspeakable  agonies  and  torments :  and  if  so,  then 
it  is  plain,  that  whenever  impenitent  souls  leave 
their  bodies,  they  are  carried  by  devils  into  some 
dismal  abode,  and  there  kept  under  a  perpetual  dis- 
cipline of  torments ;  and  in  this  deplorable  state  they 
remain  expecting  that  fearful  day  of  accounts,  when 
their  condition,  through  their  reunion  to  their  bodies, 
and  that  dread  bodily  torment  they  must  then  be 
condemned  to,  will  be  rendered  yet  far  more  in- 
tolerable. 

III.  Another  of  those  regal  acts  which  our  Sa- 
viour hath  always,  and  always  will  continue  to  per- 
form, is,  his  protecting  and  defending  his  kingdom 
in  this  world.  For  thus  he  promises  his  faithful 
diurch  of  Philadelphia :  because  thou  hast  kept  the 
ward  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the 
'  hour  of  temptation  which  shall  come  upon  all  the 
world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Rev. 
iiL  10.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  the  power  of 
protecting  and  defending  his  subjects  is  inherent  in 
Christ,  as  an  essential  part  of  his  r^al  authority ; 
and  this  power  he  continually  exercises  now  he  is  in 
heaven :  for  it  was  for  this  end,  among  others,  that 
he  promises  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
worid.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  namely,  to  guard  and  de- 
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fend  it  by  his  jHrovidence  against  the  outrageous  at- 
tempts of  its  numerous  enemies.  For  it  is  for  this 
end  that  the  Father  hatik  put  aU  things  in  sul^ec^ 
tian  under  him^  and  that  he  hath  l^  fiothing  that  is 
not  put  under  him^  Heb.  iL  8.  that  so,  having  the 
universal  government  of  all  things  in  his  hand,  he 
might,  by  his  overruling  providence,  render  them 
all  subservient  to  the  interest  of  his  church.  For 
so,  Eph.  i.  21.  we  are  assured  that  the  Father  hoik 
put  aU  things  under  hisjeet,  and  given  him  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  his  church ;  i.  e.  hath  vested 
him  with  an  universal  power  over  all  things,  that 
so  he  might  order  and  direct  them  all  to  the  in^. 
terest  and  advantage  of  his  church.  And  accord- 
ingly now  he  is  in  heaven,  the  defence  and  preserva-. 
tion  of  his  church  is  the  great  business  which  he  in- 
tends upon  earth.  There  he  now  sits  looking  down 
from  his  throne  with  a  watchful  eye,  to  observe  all 
the  motions,  and  trace  out  all  the  dark  designs  of  her 
enemies ;  and  from  thence  he  stretches  forth  his  al- 
mighty hand,  to  guard  and  defend  her  against  them, 
to  repel  or  overrule  their  malice,  to  drive  back  their 
venomous  darts  upon  themselves,  or  to  temper  their 
poison  into  physic,  and  extract  a  healing  balm  out 
of  the  stings  of  those  scorpions.  In  which  how 
careful  and  diligent  he  hath  been  is  abundantly  ma^ 
nifest  from  the  glorious  success :  for  considering  the 
vast  opposition  that  hath  been  made  against  it,  even 
from  its  infancy,  how  is  it  possible  it  could  ever 
have  subsisted,  had  it  not  been  guarded  by  an  in- 
visible hand  ?  No  sooner  did  this  light  upon  a  hill 
appear  in  the  world,  but  all  the  four  winds  imme- 
diately conspired  to  blow  it  out ;  yet,  (which  is  mi- 
raculous to  consider,)  still  the  harder  they  blew,  the 
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brighter  it  flamed;  and  though  for  the  first  three 
hundred  years  it  was  the  main  and  almost  constant 
exercise  of  the  power  and  policy,  the  wit  and  cruelty, 
both  of  devils  and  men  to  suppress  and  ruin  it,  yet 
still  it  thrived  and  increased  under  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  its  extirpation.  It  conquered  by  suf- 
fering, gathered  strength  by  bleeding,  and,  like  a 
headstrong  flood,  still  the  more  it  was  checked  the 
more  it  swelled  and  overflowed,  till  at  length  it 
fiOsd  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea :  which, 
if  well  considered,  is  an  amazing  instance  of  the  vi- 
gilant and  powerful  providence  of  our  Saviour,  which 
hath  not  only  preserved  this  bfiming  bush  from  con- 
suming, but  made  it  spring  and  flourish  in  the  flames. 
And  though  since  those  primitive  persecutions  he 
hath  many  times,  for  wise  and  gracious  ends,  let 
loose  the  wolves  upon  his  flock,  and  permitted  them 
to  worry,  and  sometimes  almost  to  devour  it,  yet 
still  be  hath  kept  a  strict  and  steady  rein  upon  their 
power  and  malice,  and,  when  they  have  served  his 
ends,  hath  checked  and  stopped  them  in  their  sa^ 
vage  career,  and  when  they  have  thought  the  trem- 
bling prey  their  own,  hath  stretched  out  his  own  al- 
mighty arm,  and  snatched  it  firom  their  devouring 
jaws.  So  that  while  they  are  clubbing  all  their 
power  and  policy  against  it,  he  that  sits  in  the 
heavens  laughs  them  to  scom^  the  Ijord  hath  them 
in  derision,  and  doth  contemn  their  impotent  ma- 
lice, which  he  can  manage  as  he  pleases;  he  can 
either  prevent  the  mischievous  effects  of  it,  or  cause 
them  to  recoil  upon  themselves,  or  make  those  very 
persecutions,  with  which  they  design  to  destroy  his 
church,  the  means  of  its  enlargement  and  propaga- 
tion :   and  what  in  his  own  infallible  wisdom  he 
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thinks  best,  that  he  hath  always  done,  and  will  al» 
ways  do  for  his  church  and  people  :  for  mamy  a  Hme 
JbiM  tkef  ti^ffUcted  mejrom  my  youth,  tnay  I^rael^ 
or  the  church  of  Christ,  now  say:  many  a  time 
haoe  they  qfflicted  me  from  my  youth:  yet  have 
they  not  prevailed  against  me.  The  ploughers  have 
ploughed  upon  my  bach:  they  have  made  longJuT" 
rows:  but  the  Lord  is  righteous;  he  hath  cut 
asunder  the  cords  of  the  wiched;  and  in  his  own 
due  lime  will  confound  and  turn  bach  those  that 
hate  iSon.  Psafan  cxxix.  2 — 5. 

And  as  he  exerdseth  a  most  vigilant  providence 
over  his  diurch  in  general,  so  doth  he  also  over  all 
the  fiEiithfiil  and  obedient  subjects  of  it,  whose  in- 
terest is  as  dear  and  precious  to  him  as  his  own 
Uood:  for  they  are  not  only  the  purchase  of  his 
blood,  but  also  the  trophies  and  conquests  of  hu 
Spirit*  which  makes  them  his  by  a  double  propriety^ 
and  more  peculiarly  entitles  them  to  his  care  and 
protection :  they  are  living  members  of  his  own 
body,  and  as  such  he  feels  their  pains  by  a  most 
tender  sympathy ;  and  therefore  his  providence  is  as 
much  concerned  for  their  defence,  as  his  eyelid  is  to 
defend  the  apple  of  his  own  eye,  Zech.  ii.  8.  and 
therefore,  though  he  exercises  a  merciful  providence 
over  all  men,  yet  these  he  encloses  out  of  the  com«- 
mon  of  the  world,  and  fences  about  with  a  peculiar 
care.  These  are  his  jewels,  and  he  keeps  them  in 
his  treasury  under  the  strongest  and  most  inviolaUe 
security.  He  is  always  watching  over  them  for 
good;  and  it  is  his  peculiar  and  continual  concetn 
to  protect  and  defend  them,  to  keep  off  temptations 
from  their  souls  and  calamities  from  their  bodies; 
and  so  to  ov^rule  and  direct  the  course  of  things, 
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as  that  whatever  befalls  tbem  may  concentre  in  their 
happiness.  For  though  he  manj  times  corrects 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and  permits  them  to  be 
oppressed  and  afflicted  by  others,  yet  still  he  doth  it 
with  a  most  gracious  intention,  either  to  cure  or 
prevent  some  disease  in  their  minds,  or  to  excite 
and  exercise  their  graces,  or  to  wean  them  from  the 
love  of  this  vain  world,  and  discipline  them  for  a 
blessed  eternity:  and  whatsoever  evils  happen  to 
them  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  still  he  takes 
care  to  extract  good  out  of  them,  and  so  to  contrive 
and  order  the  whole  scene  of  affairs,  as  that  in  the 
issue  all  things  may  stUl  work  together  Jbr  good  to 
them  that  lave  God^  and  are  called  according  to 
hie  purpose,  Rom.  viii.  28. 

IV.  And  lastly.  Another  of  those  regal  acts  which 
oar  Saviour  hath  always,  and  doth  always  continue 
to  perfimn,  is  his  blessing  and  rewarding  all  his 
fiiithful  subjects  in  the  life  to  come ;  for  this,  as  he 
himself  declares,  he  hath  power  to  do :  so  Rev.  ii.  7. 
To  him  that  overcomes  toill  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  qf  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
qfGod;  i.  e.  I  will  admit  him  into  a  participation  of 
the  blessed  immortality  of  heaven :  so  also  Rev.  iii. 
81.  To  him  that  overcomes,  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on 
my  tlironCf  even  as  I  have  overcome^  and  am  sat 
down  with  my  Father  on  his  throne :  and  he  pro- 
mises the  bishop  of  the  church  of  Smjrma  in  particu- 
lar, JBe  thou  Jaitliful  to  the  death,  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life;  Rev.  ii.  10.  In  all  which 
places  he  expressly  declares  his  royal  authority  to 
reward  his  faithful  subjects,  when  they  leave  this 
world,  with  the  joys  and  felicities  of  the  world  to 
come :   and  this  authority  he  is  continually  exer- 
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dsiiig  hi  Ids  heavenly  kingdom :  for  whenever  any 
fidthfiil  and  obedient  souk  depart  from  their  bodies^ 
he  presently  sends  forth  his  angelic  messengers  to 
conduct  them  safe  to  the  immortal  r^ons»  and 
there  to  lodge  them  in  some  one  of  those  blissful 
mansions  in  his  Father's  house,  which  he  went  be- 
Sore  to  prepare  for  them ;  where,  free  from  all  the 
disturbances  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  of  a  vexatious 
and  tumultuous  world,  they  live  in  continued  ease, 
content,  and  joy,  wrapt  up  with  the  ever-growing 
ddigfats  of  contemplating,  loving,  and  imitating  God, 
and  of  the  most  wise  and  amicable  society  and  com- 
munication with  eadi  other,  in  the  ei\joymeht  of  an 
endless  Uiss  and  pleasure:  for  so  we  are  assilred 
from  scripture  that  the  happiness  of  the  righteoui 
doth  commence  fit)m  the  moment  of  their  departure 
hence.  So  Revel,  xiv.  13.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  m  the  Ijord  Jram  henceforth :  Yea,  eaith 
the  Spiritf  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.  And  with  St.  Paul 
it  was  the  same  thing  to  depart  from  hence  and  to 
be  with  Christy  Phil.  i.  23.  which  necessarily  4m- 
I^es,  that  upon  his  departure  he  expected  to  be  im- 
mediately with  Christ.  And  elsewhere  he  teaches,  that 
to  be  at  home  in  Hie  body  was  to  be  absent  from 
the  Lord,  and  to  be  absent  from  the  body  to  he 
present  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8.  neither  of 
which  can  be  true,  if  the  souls  of  good  men  go  not 
to  heaven  immediately  when  they  go  fit)m  hence. 
But  that  they  do  so  is  as  plain  as  words  can  express 
it  in  that  promise  of  our  Saviour  to  the  penitent 
thief;  Ferily,  verify^  I  say  unto  thee.  This  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise^  Luke  xxiii.  48 
From  whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  even  in  the 
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▼ay  artide  of  a  tnie  penitoit's  death,  heaven's  joja 
do  attend  his  departing  soul  to  receive  it  immedi- 
ately when  it  is  dislodged  from  the  bodj.  Thus  in 
the  very  moment  of  its  departure  hence,  the  pious 
aoul  is  transported  to  those  blessed  abodes  beyond 
the  stars,  which  are  the  proper  seat  and  pore  de- 
ment of  happiness,  where  the  blessed  inhabitants 
live  in  a  continued  fruition  of  their  utmost  wishes, 
being  every  moment  entertained  with  fresh  and  en- 
ravishing  scenes  of  [deasure ;  where  all  their  happi- 
ness is  eternal,  and  all  their  eternity  nothing  else 
but  only  one  continued  act  of  love,  and  praise,  and 
joy,  and  triumph;  where  there  are  no  sighs  <v  tears, 
no  intermixtures  of  sorrow  cnr  misery,  but  every  heart 
is  friU  of  joy,  and  every  joy  is  quintessence,  and  every 
happy  moment  is  crowned  with  some  fiiesh  and  new 
enjoyment*  But  of  this  blessed  state  I  have  given 
an  account  at  large,  voL  L  part  1.  ch.  1.  and  S.  And 
Hob  is  that  blessed  reward  with  which  our  Saviour 
crowns  his  iaithfiil  subjects  immediatdy  upon  their 
departure  hence ;  so  that  he  doth  not  pennit  them 
to  lie  sleeping  in  the  dust  unrewarded,  till  the  end 
of  the  world,  but  as  soon  as  they  h^bve  finished  thdr 
wcvk  upon  earth  admits  them  to  the  joy  of  their 
Master,  to  all  the  fdicities  that  their  separated  spL- 
Tits  are  capable  of  in  those  several  d^pnees  and  mea- 
aures  of  perfection  which  they  there  arrive  to ;  in 
which  happy  state  they  remain  durii^  their  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  expecting  tl^  farther  comple- 
tion of  their  happiness  in  a  gknious  resurrection,  by 
which  their  bodies  and  souls  bdng  reunited,  their 
whole  human  nature  shall  be  filled  with  Uiss,  to  the 
utmost  stretch  of  its  capacity. 

And  now,  having  shewn  what  those  regal  acts  are 
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wbiA  Christ  hath  always  perfbnned,  and  doth  aU 
wajs  oontiiioe  to  perform,  I  proceed,  in  the 

Third  and  hist  phice,  to  shew  what  those  regal 
acts  are^  which  are  yet  to  be  performed  by  him  be-> 
fore  he  surrenders  up  his  kingdom;  and  these  are  re- 
diiciUe  to  three  heads : 

First,  He  is  yet  further  to  extend  and  enlarge  his 
kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  its  enemies. 

Secondly,  He  is  yet  to  destroy  death,  the  last  ene- 
myf  by  giving  a  general  resurrection. 

Thirdly,  He  is  yet  to  judge  the  worid. 

I.  He  is  yet  further  to  extend  and  enlai^  his 
Idi^dom  by  a  more  universal  conquest  of  its  ene- 
mies. For  if  we  consult  the  ancient  prophecies 
concerning  the  vast  extent  of  our  Saviour's  kingu 
dom,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  c^ 
them  which  as  yet  were  never  accomplished:  so 
Ptalm  ii.  8,  9*  Ask  qfme,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance^  and  the  uttermaH 
parts  qf  the  earth  for  thy  possession,  l^hou  shalt 
break  them  with  a  rod  of  irony  thou  shalt  dash  them 
in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  Whereas  hitherto  it  is 
certain  Christ  was  never  possessed  of  the  uttermost 
parts  qfthe  earth,  nor  did  he  ever  yet  break  his  in- 
corrigible  opposers  with  a  rod  qfiron,  or  dash  them 
in  pieces  Uke  apotter^s  vessel.  So  also,  Dan.  vii.  14. 
it  is  foretold  of  Christ,  that  there  should  be  given 
him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  aU 
people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him ; 
and  that  all  dominions  should  serve  and  obey  him, 
ibid.  ver.  27-  So  also,  Dan.  ii.  84,  35,  44,  45.  that 
the  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  by  which  all  agree 
is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  should  become  a 
great  mountain,  €nidfll  the  whole  earthy  and  that 
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it  ^auld  break  in  pieces  and  consume  aU  those 
other  kingdoms.  Thus  also  it  is  foretold  that 
the  Lord  should  he  king  over  all  the  earth ;  and 
that  there  should  be  but  one  Lord,  and  his 
name  one,  Zech.  xiv.  9.  and  that  he  should  have  do^ 
minion  Jrom  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  Psal.  Ixxii.  8.  and  that  all  kings 
should  faU  down  before  him,  and  all  nations  serve 
him,  ibid.  ver.  11.  and  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
should  remember  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  nations  worship  before  him, 
because  the  kingdom  shall  be  the  Lords,  and  he 
shaU govern  among  the  nations.  These,  and  sundry 
other  such  like  prophecies  there  are,  which  as  yet 
it  is  certain  were  never  accomplished  according  to 
the  full  import  and  intent  of  them.  Wherefore  we 
may  certainly  conclude,  that  there  is  a  time  yet  to 
oome,  bef(»e  the  consummation  of  all  things,  wherrin 
our  Saviour  will  yet  once  more  display  the  victorious 
banner  of  his  cross,  and,  like  a  mighty  man  of  war, 
march  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  he  hath 
confounded  or  converted  his  enemies,  and  finally 
consummated  his  victories  in  a  glorious  triumph  over 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  For  the  scripture  not 
only  foretells  this  universal  conquest  of  his,  but  also 
describes  and  delineates  the  whole  method  and  pro- 
gress of  it,  which  upon  laying  the  scripture  prophe- 
cies together,  in  their  proper  train  and  series,  seems 
to  me  to  be  this :  That  the  opening  of  this  great 
scene  of  providence  will  be  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  those  obstinate  and  hitherto  implaca- 
ble enemies  of  our  Saviour,  whom,  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  a  thousand  times  over  conquered, 
slaughtered,  and  oppressed,  and  do  to  this  day  con- 
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•tinve  scattered  over  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  he 
hath  preserved,  by  a  strange  and  unparalleled  provi- 
dence, for  above  sixteen  hundred  years  together,  a 
distinct  and  separate  people  from  all  the  nations  of 
Xht  earth,  to  shew  his  mighty  power  in  them,  and 
once  more  render  them,  what  they  have  always 
been,  the  subject  of  his  miraculous  conduct.  For 
by  a  wonderM  effusion  of  his  Holy  Sjurit  upim 
them,  such  as  that  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
thou^  fiur  more  extensive  %  he  will  all  of  a  sudden^ 
and  in  a  most  surprising  manner  ^,  open  the  eyes  of 
this  Uinded  naticm,  and  powerfully  convince  them 
of  the  error  and  wickedness  of  their  infidelity  and 
malice  against  him ;  whereupon,  with  one  heart  and 
one  mind,  they  shall  return  to  the  Lord,  and  with 
penitent  tears  wash  off  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of 
their  Saviour  %  which,  like  an  heirloom,  hath  hither*^ 
to  descended  upon  them  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Thus,  Rom.  xi.  25,  S6.  /  would  nof^ 
brethren  f  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mys^ 
tery — that  blindness  in  part  is  happened  to  /#* 
rael^  oxp/c  oS,  tiU  when  thefubieSs  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in.  Ami  ^o  all  Israel  shall  be  saved :  as  it 
is  written.  There  shall  come  out  qfSion  the  DeUver^ 
er,  &c.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  that  blind- 
ness which  then  happened  to  Israel,  and  which  con- 
tinues on  them  to  this  day,  shall  one  day  be  remov- 
ed, viz.  about  that  time  when  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  be  completed;  and  that  then  all  Is^ 
rael  (and  not  a  small  remnant  of  them  as  at  first) 
shall  be  saved.      So  also   2  Cor.  iii.  14,  16.  Bmt 

•  Ezek.    xxxix.  28,  29.  laa.  ^  Isa.  Ixvi.  8.  Zech.  iii.  9. 

xxxii.  13,  14,  15.    V.  2o»   21.  '  Zecli.  xii.  10. 

coinp.  with  Rom.  xi.  26,  27. 
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their  mmdi  are  blinded,  (meaning  the  people  of  I»- 
nel :)  Jar  until  this  dojf  rewutineth  tie  mnme  voU 
mniaken  away  in  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testn^ 
W9ent:  nevertheless  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Ldnrd, 
tike  vail  shall  be  tahen  away.  Where  he  first  sup- 
powB  that  Israel,  that  till  then  was  blinded,  and 
that  till  now  remains  so^  should  turn  unto  the  Lotd, 
and  then  asserts,  that  then  the  vail  of  ignonmce, 
which  hindered  them  from  discerning  Chnst  in  the 
figiues  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  siioald 
be  removed  finom  before  their  eyes. 

And  now  the  Jews,  being  thus  canverted  bj  the 
power  of  our  Saviour,  shall  under  his  Tictorious  ban* 
nets  be  conducted  into  the  Hdy  Land,  and  veposKss- 
ed  of  their  ancient  native  country  ^  whither  they 
shall  be  dose  pursued  with  mighty  hosts  of  the 
eastern  infidels,  and  be  reduced  by  them  into  emi- 
nent danger  of  utter  descriation ;  in  which  extre- 
mity of  theirB  our  blessed  Saviour  will  make  bare 
his  almighty  am,  and  in  a  most  miraculoiis  man- 
ner confound  and  scatter  those  m^ty  swarms  of 
infidels,  and  crown  his  Israd  with  victory  and  tri- 
umph ^  The  £une  of  which  minculous  events, 
spreading  fieur  and  wide^  even  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth,  dudl  in  a  little  time  convince  aO  the  hea- 
then world  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  pievail 
with  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  becoese  the  hittg^^ 
dams  of  omr  Ldfrd  and  of  his  Christ^.  And  now 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  beii^  arrived 

^  Jer.TXxn.37.t041.  Ezdc      pban.    uL  8.    Isa.   IxiiL    i,   6. 
X4,  35.  xxxffi.  ai,  23,     xxxiT.  ].   lix.    16,    17.    ^cli. 


25.  Amos  ix.  14,  15.  Isvah  xL  xir.  13.  Hi^.  iL  22.  Zech.  xiL 

II,  12.  ^3»  4- 

<  Jiiel  iiL  1, 1,  9,  14.  Mich.  <  ba.  Ixn.  16, 18,  19, 30.  Ix. 

IT.  II,  12.  IsiLXxir.  31,33.  Ze-  i,  6.  Jer.  sir.  33.  Ism.  hoL  7. 
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to  its  full  extent  aod  growth,  truth  and  peae^ 
dianty  and  justioe,  diall  reign  and  flourish  over  aH 
tlie  earth.  Now  all  the  world  shall  be  Christen^ 
doni»  and  Christendom  shall  be  resrtored  to  its  an^ 
cioit  purity.  For  now  he  who  is  to  come  with  the 
Jim  in  hu  Aom?  will  throughly  purge  the  floor  of  his 
church  from  all  that  chaff  of  superstition  and  idohs 
try,  sdusm  and  heresy,  irreliglon  and  immoraUty, 
with  whidi  it  is  almost  totalfy  covered;  and  th6 
tme  fiuth,  the  sincere  piety,  the  generous  and  uii^ 
affected  virtue,  which  Christiani^  teaches  and  pro- 
scribes,  shall  be  the  universal  livery  and  cognizance 
of  the  Christian  world  s«  For  much  about  the  tiiM 
of  this  conversion  of  the  Jews,  mid  that  glorious  csffl 
€i  the  Gentiles  thence  ensuing,  that  corrupt  and  de- 
generate fiaction  of  Christian^  whom  the  scriptuire 
calls  the  mysHeal  Babylon  and  the  Antichrist^  and 
which  for  several  ages  hath  been  the  great  nuisance 
of  Christendom,  will  in  these  western  parts  of  the 
wwld  muster  up  all  its  forces  to  destroy  and  extir* 
pate  the  purer  professors  of  Christianity  by  a  gene- 
ral persecution  \  in  which  attempt,  for  some  time^ 
this  faction  will  be  very  prevalent  and  successful^; 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  kings  and  princes  of  the 
earth,  who  have  hitherto  been  jmrtakers  with  it  in 
its  foul  impostures  and  corruptions,  (being  either 
awakened  by  those  miraculous  conversions  of  the 
Jews  and  eastern  Gentiles,  or  convinced  of  theif 
errors  by  the  powerful  impressions  of  his  Spirit  iii 
whose  hands  the  hearts  of  kings  are,)  will  turn  their 

Ezek.  xxxviii.  16,  21 »  22,  23.  xix.  21,  22.  Isa.  ix.  7.  and  ii. 

Rom.  xi.  12.  20.  Hab.  ii.  14. 

B  Psal.  Ixxii.  7.  Isa.  Ixn.  12.         ^  Revel,  xiii.  7. 
and  xxiiL  4.  Micah  iv.  3.  Jer.         ^  Dan.  vii.  ai,  22. 
xxxii.  39.  Zeph.  iii.  8^  9.  Ezek. 
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•words  upon  this  aDtichristiaii  factioD,  whose  cause 
tiiey  have  hitherto  espoused,  and  conspire  to  root  it 
iNit  ftom  off  the  face  of  the  earth  \  which  being  ef- 
fected, the  western  church  will  universally  reform 
itself  according  to  the  standard  of  the  church  of  Je- 
rusalem, which  will  then  be,  in  a  literal  sense,  the 
mother  of  us  allK  Thus,  partly  by  destrojring^  and 
partly  by  converting  its  enemies,  our  Saviour  will 
yet  mightily  enlarge  the  borders  of  his  kingdom, 
and  advance  it  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  purity  and 
sfdendour  that  this  state  of  mortality  will  admit; 
and  in  this  happy  state  he  will  preserve  and  con- 
tinue it  for  several  ages™,  till  a  little  befcNre  the 
commencement  of  the  general  judgment,  at  which 
time  the  Devil,  who  had  been  hitherto  chained  up, 
will  be  loosed  again,  to  work  in  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, to  excite  them  to  delude  and  decdve  the 
world  again,  and  to  persecute  the  sincere  professors 
of  CSiristiani^  with  incessant  cruelties  %  when  all 
of  a  sudden,  and  while  they  are  securely  triumph- 
ing in  the  success  of  their  villainies,  they  shall  be 
surprised  with  the  day  of  judgment  ^,  whicrh,  tihe  a 
thief  in  the  night,  shall  come  upon  them,  and  put 
an  end  to  all  their  mischiefs  for  ever. 

II.  Another  of  those  regal  acts  which  he  is  yet  to 
perform,  is  to  destroy  death,  the  last  enemy,  by 
causing  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whidi 
being  one  of  the  great  artides  of  our  creed,  I  shall 
insisi  more  largely  upon  it ;  and  endeavour. 

First,  To  prove  the  certainty  of  the  fiMrt ;  and. 


'  RcTcl.  xvii.  16,  17.  "  Rcrel.  xx.  7,  8,  9. 

>  Isauah  Ix.  1 — 5.  ^  RereL  xx.  10—15. 

■  ReteL  x.\.  1 — 5,  16. 
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Secondlj,  To  explain  the  manner  how  it  wUl  be 
performed. 

1. 1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  certainty  of  the 
feet,  viz.  that  our  Saviour  shall  raise  the  dead; 
which  is  as  plainly  and  frequently  asserted  in  hol|y 
scripture  as  any  proposition  contained  in  it :  for  so^ 
2  Cor.  iv.  14.  we  are  assured,  that  God  will  rm$e 
MS  up  by  Je9us  CkrUt,  i.  e.  by  his  personal  power 
and  agency :  and  accordingly,  John  vi.  399  40,  44, 
54.  Christ  promises  us,  over  and  over  again,  that  ke 
will  rai^e  us  up  at  the  last  day :  and,  John  xi.  85. 
he  thus  declares  himself  to  Martha,  /  am  the  resmr^ 
rectiau  and  the  Ufe:  he  that  heUeveth  in  am^ 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  Uve :  and,  John 
V.  28.  he  tells  us,  that  the  hour  is  comings  in  which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 
And  of  the  truth  of  this  he  hath  given  a  most  sure 
and  certain  pledge  by  his  own  resurrection,  which 
not  only  demonstrates  the  possibility  of  the  thii^, 
that  the  dead  may  rise,  but  also  gives  ample  assur- 
ance that  they  shall.  For  that  he  hath  in  him 
power  to  raise  the  dead  is  evident  by  his  raising 
himself;  and  to  be  sure  that  power  and  Spirit  that 
was  in  him  when  he  raised  himself  is  able  to  raise 
all  those  in  whom  it  resides.  Whoever  therefore 
hath  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  Spirit  by  which  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  hath  the  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion in  him ;  which  power  to  be  sure  will  not  be  al- 
ways in  vain,  but  one  time  or  other  will  most  cerw 
tainly  be  reduced  into  act:  for  so  the  apostle  as- 
sures us,  Rom.  viii.  11.  If  the  Spirit  of  him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  Jrom  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  Jrom  the  de€ul  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
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dweOeth   m   us.     And   indeed,  conadering    that 
Christ,  in  djring  and  rising  firom  the  dead,  acted 
aa  our  head  and  representative,  we  maj  justlj  oon- 
dnde^  that,  as  when  he  laid  down  his  life,  he  laid  it 
down  for  ours,  so  when  he  took  it  up  again,  he  took 
iq)  oars  with  it ;  and  consequentlj  that  he  virtuaDy 
nised  ns  hj  the  same  SjHrit  wherdiijr  he  actually 
laised  himsdf ;  because  he  hath  not  only  power,  but 
also  will,  as  he  is  our  head  and  rqnresentative,  to 
raise  us  eren  as  he  had  raised  himself.     So  that  we 
are  alrea^  risen  in  our  causes,  since  our  head  and 
representative  is  risen,  and  hath  the  same  power  to 
nise  us  as  he  had  to  raise  himself;  and  hence  he  is 
called  thefirgAomJram  the  dead^  and  we  the  mme 
of  the  resmrreetiouj  CoL  i.  18.  because  our  resurrec- 
lioD  is  now  in  the  same  causes  (that  is,  in  the  same 
w31  and  power)  as  his  was  before  he  arose.    And 
thetefore  abo  he  is  called  the  firM^TMiU  of  them 
Amt  rue 9  that  is,  the  pledge  and  handsd  erf*  the  ge- 
noral  resurrection;  because  he  is  risen  with  the 
Mme  will  and  power  to  raise  us  that  he  had  when 
he  arose  to  raise  himself;  and  hence  we  find  the 
apostle  argues  firom  the  resurrection  of  Christ  to  the 
general  resurrection,  1  Cor.  xv.  18.  Now  tf  Chrut 
he  preached  thai  he  rase /rem  the  dead^  haw  say 
same  asmmg  yo«,  that  there  is  mo  resmrreetiam  of 
the  dead?  If  we  are  all  agreed  that  Christ  is  risen, 
what  reason  can  any  man  have  to  doubt  of  the  ge- 
nend  resurrection?   But  if  there  he  ma  resmrree- 
tiamjram  the  dead^  tikem  is  Christ  mat  riseuj  ver.  13. 
To  say  that  we  shall  not  rise  is  by  consequence  to 
deny  the  resuirection  of  Christ ;  because  that  vary 
will  and  power  which  must  have  beaa  the 
'«f  Christ*8  resurrection,  if  he  be  risen,  must  be 
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dieGnuedfoiin^ifeverwexne;  and  ther^nre  if  it 
be  insufficient  to  raise  U8»  it  ooold  nevar  hare  been 
safficiewt  to  raise  hini»  and  oomeqiimtly  be  cannot 
benaen*  If  it  be  objected  i^inst  this  reasonii^  oj 
the  apo6tle»  that  our  resmrection  will  be  Sear  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  Christ^s  was*  because  bis 
bod^  was  never  Gonrupted»  nor  were  the  parts  of  it 
ever  dispersed,  as  ours  will  be,  long  before  the  ve* 
sunection,  and  therefwe  that  cause  which  was 
sufficient  to  raise  Christ  maj  not  be  sufficient  to 
raise  us ;  it  may  easiljr  be  answered*  that  to  the  in* 
finite  power  hf  which  Christ  was  raised  all  possible 
thingB  are  equallj  eas^ ;  and  tbeiefwe  allowing  our 
resurrection  to  be  but  possible,  it  must  be  ev«r|r 
whit  BB  easy  to  that  infinite  powor  by  which  doial 
was  raised*  to  reduce  all  our  scattered  atoms  into 
one  mass  again,  and  to  reorganize  them  into  a  hu- 
man body,  and  reunite  it  to  its  ancient  soul,  as  it 
was  to  quidien  the  yet  uncorrupted  body  of  our 
Saviour.  So  that  all  the  question  is,  whether  the 
thing  be  possible ;  for  if  it  be,  it  will  be  every  whit 
as  easy  to  the  omnipotent  cause  of  our  Saviour's  ror 
surrecdon,  to  raise  our  bodies  as  it  was  to  raise  his. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  why  should  it  be  thought  mor9 
impossible  for  God  to  raise  a  dead  corrupted  body, 
whose  parts  are  all  dispersed  and  scattered  throu|^ 
out  the  vast  wilderness  of  matter,  and  reunite  it  to 
its  primitive  soul,  than  it  was  at  first  to  create  the 
matter  of  it,  and  than  form  it  into  a  human  bodyt 
and  animate  it  with  a  human  soul  ?  He  who  at  the 
first  creation  could  separate  the  conAised  mass  of 
matter  into  so  many  distinct  kinds  and  species  of 
beings,  can  doubtless,  at  the  general  resurrectioUf 
as  easily  separate  the  same  matter  into  its  distinct 
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and  sereral  individuals.     For  what  should  hinder 
Mm  who  numbers  the  stars  of  the  heaTens,  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  finom 
keejnng  an  exact  account  of  all  our  scattered  parti- 
des,  and  from  knowing  what  dust  bdoogs  to  every 
body,  and  what  body  to  every  soul  ?  Or  how  can  it 
be  difficult  to  him  whose  power  is  as  immense  as  his 
knowledge,  to  recollect  all  the  parts  of  this  curious 
piece  of  dockworic  which  he  both  made  and  took  in 
sunder,  and  to  restore  every  pin  into  its  proper 
place,  every  spring  to  its  due  vigour  and  activity, 
and  every  wheel  to  its  |nimitive  figure  and  motion  ? 
If  it  be  farther  objected,  that  there  is  an  impossk* 
bility  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  finr  the  sanie  dead 
body  after  it  is  corrupted,  and  its  parts  all  dispersed, 
to  be  reunited  and  raised  to  life  i^ain ;  I  answer, 
ttat  since  these  dispersed  parts  of  our  bodies  do  not 
perish,  but  are  safety*  laid  up  in  the  chambers  of  na* 
tttre,  however  they  are  scattered,  or  wherever  lodg- 
ed, they  are  all  within  the  ken  of  God's  knowledge, 
and  within  the  reach  of  bis  power ;  and  so  long  as 
they  are  so,  why  should  their  separation  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  reunited  how  and  when 
lie  {deases.   If  you  say,  that  in  that  perpetual  course 
of  transmutation  which  the  matter  of  human  bodies 
runs,  it  may  haj^ien,  and  sometimes  doubtless  it 
doth,  that  the  same  particles  at  several  times  are  in- 
corporated into  several  bodies;  as  for  instance,  when 
one  man  eats  either  the  flesh,  or  that  which  hath 
the  flesh  or  substance  of  another  in  it,  and  digests  it 
into  a  part  of  his  own  bodty  or  substance ;  in  which 
case,  how  is  it  possiUe  at  the  resurrection  that  the 
nbstance  or  matter  of  this  part  diould  be  reunited 
t0  them  both?  Td  this  I  answer,  that  considering 


that  scarce  the  himdredlh  part  of  what  we  eat  is  dU 
gested  into  the  substance  of  our  bodies,  and  that  all 
the  rest  we  render  back  again  into  the  common 
mass  of  matter  by  sensible  or  insensible  evacua^ 
tions ;  though  we  should  suppose  one  man  to  have 
eaten  up  the  whcde  substance  of  another^s  body,  yet 
he  retains  but  one  part  of  an  hundred ;  and  what 
should  hinder  an  omnipotent  power  firom  raising  the 
body  he  hath  devoured  out  of  the  ninety-nine  parts 
which  he  lets  go  again  ?  And  then  considering  that 
in  seven  years  time  the  whole  substance  of  our 
body  chaises,  he  must,  if  he  live  so  long,  evacuate 
that  one  part  which  he  retained,  and  so  the  whde 
will  at  last  be  worn  off  from  the  matter  and  sub* 
stance  of  his  body.     Nay,  suppose  this  devourer  to 
feed  altogether  upon  man's  fledi,  as  some  affirm  the 
cannibals  do,  and  that  in  the  last  seven  years '  before 
his  death  he  devours  one  hundred  human  bodies 
weighing  two  hundred  pound  apiece ;  according  to 
this  computation,  the  utmost  he  can  be  supposed  to 
digest  of  the  flesh  of  these  hundred  bodies  into  the 
substance  of  his  own  amounts  not  to  above  two 
pound  of  each,  so  that  of  the  two  hundred  weight 
of  bodily  substance,  whereof  these  devoured  bodies 
did  consist,  there  will  stiU  remain   one  hundred 
ninety-eight  undigested  into  the  substance  of  the 
devourer;   which  we  may  easily  conceive  is  suffi- 
cient matter  out  of  which  to  reproduce  the  same 
bodies :  for  we  many  times  lose  as  much  of  our  sub- 
stance in  a-  sweat,  and  a  great  deal  more  in  a  con- 
sumption,  as   these  devoured  bodies   do  in   their 
being  eaten  and  digested;  notwithstanding  which 
our  bodies  continue  numerically  the  same :  but  as  fm* 
the  bodies  of  these  man--eajters,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
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they  cuPTj  with  them  a  great  deal  of  other  sab- 
itanoe  to  their  graves,  besides  that  of  man's  flesh ; 
for  the  liquor  which  they  drink  with  it,  and  the 
favead  which  they  eat  with  it,  and  the  other  acci- 
dental noorishments  which  they  receive  with  it, 
goes  into  the  substance  of  their  bodies  as  wdi  as 
that;  and  these  being  at  least  one  half  of  their  nou- 
rishment, must  constitute  at  least  one  half  of  their 
bodies.  What  then  should  hinder,  but  that  at  the 
fcsuifoction  the  other  half  of  them,  vdudi  consists 
of  man's  flesh,  may  be  separated  from  than,  and 
leitaned  to  those  human  bodies  they  devoured ;  and 
if  80,  then  each  of  them  shall  recover  its  whole  sub- 
stance again,  and  not  want  so  much  as  one  partide 
of  aU  that  matter  where^^  they  were  compoaed 
when  they  were  eaten :  for  it  is  but  just,  that  they 
rimnld  be  made  to  refund  those  unnatural  spoils 
iriiidi  they  barbaroody  ravished  from  the  bodies  of 
oUier  men.  Bat  then  you  win  say.  How  shaD  the 
bod^  (tf  the  cannibal  that  eat  them  be  raised,  when 
according  to  this  account  it  must  be  deprived  of  one 
half  of  the  substance  it  died  withal?  I  answer,  that 
to  this  remaining  half  of  his  bodily  substance  there 
may,  without  any  repugnance  to  its  being  raised  the 
same  body,  be  added  out  of  the  common  mass  of 
fliatter  as  mudi  new  bodily  substance  as  is  suffi- 
dent  to  redintegrate  it  in  all  its  parts;  fior  the  re^ 
snrrection  of  the  same  hoAj  doth  not  necessarOy 
im]^  that  afl  the  same  matter  shaD  be  raised,  and 
no  other,  and  no  more.  For  if  afl  shall  be  raised  in 
the  most  perfect  stature  and  proportion  of  human 
bodies^  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  diall,  then  in- 
Ants  and  dwarfr^  and  sudi  as  die  of  consumptions, 
have  new  matter  added  to  that  which  they 
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die  withal;  and  therefore  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  bodj  can  implj  no  more  than  this^  that  every 
bodj  shall  be  raised  out  of  the  same  matter,  so  far 
as  it  will  go;,  and  therefore  if  this  remaining  half  of 
the  substance  of  the  cannibal's  body  will  not  go  far 
enough  to  redint^^e  his  whole  body  at  the  resur- 
rection, there  is  no  doubt  but  God  will  add  new 
substance  to  it,  which  will  no  more  hinder  it  firom 
being  the  same  numerical  body,  than  the  reparation 
of  an  house  with  new  stones  and  timber  hinders  it 
ftom  bemg  the  same  numerical  house.  For  suppose 
that  God  by  a  miracle  should  in  an  instant  restore  a 
man  to  his  full  bulk,  the  substance  of  whose  body  is 
half  fined  away  by  a  lingering  consumption,  thb 
would  not  at  all  hinder  but  that  still  it  would  be  the- 
same  numerical  body.  Why  then  should  the  addi- 
tion of  new  bodily  substance  to  the  remaining  half 
of  the  matter  of  the  cannibal's  body  at  the  resurrec-* 
tion  hinder  it  from  being  raised  numerically  the 
same? 

And  this,  I  conceive,  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  doc- 
trine of  the  general  resurrection  from  all  pretence  of 
repugnancy  and  contradiction.  But  suppose,  after 
all,  that  there  should  be  some  rare  and  -lingular  in- 
stances,  wherein  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  for  the  same  numerical  body  to  be 
raised  again,  this  would  no  more  impeiEich  the  truth 
of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  same  bodies,  than 
Enoch's  and  Eliah's  not  dying  do  the  truth  of  the- 
maxim  of  the  author  to  the  Hebrews,  It  is  ap^ 
pah$ted  Jbr  all  men  once  to  die.  If  therefore  in 
any  instance  it  should  be  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  ^ 
the  thing,  for  God  to  raise  the  same  body,  it  will  be- 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rewards  and  pu- 
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nishments  for  God  to  clothe  the  same  soul  in  a  new 
body.  For  it  is  the  soul  that  individuates  the  man,, 
and  makes  him  to  be  the  same  person,  though  he 
hath  not  the  same  bodj.  We  have  not  the  same 
matter  about  us  when  we  are  ten  years  old,  that  we 
were  first  clothed  with  when  we  were  bom :  and  as 
he  who  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished  ten  years 
hence,  for  a  virtue  or  a  crime  which  he  acts  now, 
will  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  the  same  body, 
though  not  in  the  same  matter ;  so  he  who  shall  be 
rewarded  or  punished  at  the  resurrection,  for  the 
good  or  evil  which  he  doth  in  this  life,  wUl  be  re- 
warded or  punished  in  the  same  person,  though  it 
should  not  be  in  the  same  body.  But  it  being  more 
congruous  to  the  accuracy  and  exactness  of  the  di- 
vine justice  that  it  should  be  in  the  same  body  as 
well  as  in  the  same  person,  and  it  being  every  whit 
as  easy  to  an  infinite  power  to  restore  to  our  souls 
tbe  same  bodies  as  to  clothe  them  in  new  ones,  (for 
within  the  compass  of  possibilities  all  things  are 
equally  within  the  reach  of  omnipotence,)  men's  bo- 
dies shaU  be  universally  rebuilt  at  tbe  resurrection 
oat  of  those  old  ruins  and  materials  in  which  they 
did  good  or  evil  in  this- life:  and  if  there  should 
haj^n  some  particular  instances  wherein  such  a 
numerical  resurrection  should  be  in  itself  impossible, 
diese  will  be  only  a  few  exceptions  from  that  ge- 
nend  rule,  \idiidi  rather  confirm  than  destroy  it. 
For  thus  from  scripture  we  are  assured  that  tkey 
wko  deep  im  tie  dm^t  cf  the  earth  shall  attahe^ 
Dan.  xii.  2.  and  that  all  thai  are  im  the  grate  shall 
hear  Christ s  roice^  and  comejhrth^  John  v.  88,  29* 
libat  the  sea  shall  give  mp  the  dead  which  are  im  it; 
thai  death  amd  heO^  t  e.  tlie  gnve^  dkiff  deli* 
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ver  up  the  dead  which  are  in  them.  Rev.  xx.  13.  All 
which  expressions,  according  to  the  literal  sense  of 
them»  (firom  which,  without  necessary  reasons,  we 
ought  not  to  depart,)  do  plainly  import  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  same  numerical  bodies.  Our  resurrection 
therefore,  being  a  possible  thing,  is  as  easy  to  an. 
(Himipotent  power  as  Christ's  was;  and  therefore 
his  resurrection  is  a  most  certain  pledge  of  ours; 
since  he  arose  as  our  common  head  and  representa- 
tive, and  consequendy  rose  with  the  very  same  will 
and  power  to  raise  us  which  he  had  to  raise  himself. 
Having  thus  proved  the  truth  of  the  matter  of 
fact,  viz.  that  Christ  will  raise  us  at  the  last  day, 
I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  manner  of  the 
fiurt,  how  it  is  that  he  will  raise  us.  In  treating  of 
which  I  shall  r^ulate  myself  by  that  account  which 
the  apostle  gives  of  it,  1  Cor.  xv.  in  which  he  hav- 
ing proved  at  large  the  truth  of  the  resurrection, 
fix)m  verse  12.  to  the  35th,  he  comes  to  answer  an 
objection  concerning  the  manner  of  it;  Sut  some 
men  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  In  answer  to  which 
he  gives  a  large  description  of  it,  and  by  the  simili- 
tude of  seed  explicates  the  manner  how  it  shall  be 
performed,  till  he  comes  to  ver.  42.  where  he  applies 
the  similitude  to  the  matter  in  hand.  So  also  is  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead;  and  then  goes  on  with  a 
farther  enlargement  on  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter^ 
So  that  this  so  also  refers  both  to  what  went  before 
and  to  what  follows :  So  also ;  i.  e*.  So  as  I  have  al- 
ready in  part  described,  and  shall  farther  explain  in 
my  ensuing  discourse.  This  so  therefore,  referring  to 
the  whole  description,  implies  these  five  particulars, 
of  which  the  whole  consists : 
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First,  So  is  the  mortal  body  to  be  the  seed  and 
material  principle  of  our  resurrection. 

Secondly,  So  must  this  seed  die  and  be  corrupted, 
before  it  be  quickened  and  revived. 

Thirdly,  So  is  the  dead  corrupted  body  to  be 
raised  and  quickened  by  the  power  of  God. 

Fourthly,  jSo  is  it  to  be  raised  by  the  divine  power 
into  the  proper  and  natural  form  of  an  human  bod|y. 

Fifthly,  So  is  this  human  body  to  be  changed  and 
altered  in  its  resurrection. 

I.  So  h  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  L  e.  So  is 
this  mortal  body  to  be  the  seed  and  material  prin- 
ciple of  the  resurrection.  For  this  is  plainly  im- 
plied, ver.  36.  Thoiujboi,  that  which  thou  sowest  is 
not  quiciened^  except  it  die.  Intimating,  that  as 
the  seed  is  the  material  cause  of  the  ear  of  com 
which  afterwards  springs  up,  so  are  these  mortal 
bodies,  wludi  we  sow  in  the  earth,  at  least  the  main 
material  oi  those  immortal  ones  into  whidi  we  shall 
be  quickened  at  the  resurrection.  Perhaps  as  the 
seed  digests  and  incorporates  into  itself  the  juices  of 
the  earth,  and  shoots  them  up  together  with  its  own 
substance  into  the  stalk  and  ear ;  so,  in  some  parti- 
cular instances  at  least,  there  may  be  other  matter 
at  our  resurrection  interwoven  with  the  appropriate 
substance  of  our  mortal  bodies,  and  together  with  it 
firing  up  into  immortal  ones.  Yet,  from  the  apo- 
stle's comparison,  it  is  apparent,  that  this  yery  mortal 
Imfy,  which  we  sow  in  the  grave^  shall  be  at  least 
the  seed  and  embryo  which  diaD  receive  our  soul  at 
the  resurrection,  and  by  that  (sui^Knng  other  mat- 
ter be  added  to  it)  assimilate  and  d^est  it  into 
its  own  substance.  Now  though  to  reproduce  the 
scattered  partides  of  our  dissolved  flesh,  andextri- 
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cate  fliem  out  of  all  those  other  rabstances  where* 
into  they  have  been  woven  and  entangled,  may  seem 
to  US  at  first  view  an  impossible  performance,  yet  that 
it  18  not  so,  I  have  already  demonstrated.  And  if 
a  pared  of  quicksilver,  after  it  hath  run  a  tedious 
course  of  alteration,  shifted  itself  out  of  its  natural 
form  into  that  of  vapour,  out  of  a  vapour  into  an 
insipid  water,  out  of  water  into  a  white  or  red  or 
yellow  powder,  out  of  that  into  a  salt,  and  thence 
into  a  malleable  metal,  may  by  a  skilful  artist  be 
reduced  out  of  all  those  various  contextures  into  its 
natural  form  of  plain  and  running  mercuiy;  why 
Abidd  we  think  it  either  impossible  or  difficult  for 
a  being  of  immense  knowledge  and  power  to  watch 
the  wandering  particles  of  our  corrupted  bodies 
through  all  their  successive  alterations,  and  to  re- 
trfeve  them  out  of  all  those  substances  into  which 
they  shall  be  finally  resolved ;  to  take  out  of  one 
body  what  belongs  to  another,  and  restore  to  each 
its  own ;  and  finally  to  incorporate  them  altogether 
into  their  natural  forms  and  figures  ? 

II.  So  %8  the  resurrection  of  ike  dead;  i.  e.  So  is 
this  seed  of  our  mortal  body  to  die  and  be  cor- 
rttpted  before  it  shall  be  raised  again ;  That  which 
thou  Mwest  is  not  quickened^  unless  it  die^  Inti- 
miding,  that  as  the  parts  of  the  seed  are  separated 
in  the  ground,  and  dissolved  into  a  liquid  jelly^  be- 
fore it  qirings  up  into  a  stalk  and  ear;  so  this  mor- 
tal body  of  ours  must  be  corrupted,  its  parts  must 
be  dispersed  and  dissipated  from  one  another,  before 
it  quickens  and  springs  up  again  at  the  general  re- 
surrection. And  indeed  the  body  must  naturally  cor- 
rupt when  once  it  is  separated  from  the  soul  that 
enlivens  it;  and  that,  before  it  is  raised  and  glorified* 
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the  floid  riioiild  lemain  fiir  some  space  sepanted  firom 
iiy  Mems  U^ililjr  necessary.  For  the  nature  of  souk 
ii  SDcli  as  recjoires  a  gradual  and  leisurelj  propres- 
sioD  oat  of  one  state  into  another ;  their  fiKnlties 
are  soch  as  cannot  in  a  natural  waj  be  improred 
but  br  d^rees,  or  qualified  in  an  instant  for  two 
extreme  conditions  without  a  miracle.  But  as  for 
tUs  mortal  state  and  that  of  the  resurrection,  thej 
are  two  such  remote  and  distant  extremes,  as  that 
our  slaw-peced  natures  cannot  trard  firom  one  to 
the  other  under  a  long  space  of  time;  and  for  a 
soul  to  pass  in  one  instant  out  of  an  earthlj  into  an 
hearenlj,  out  of  a  fleshly  into  a  sjnritual,  out  of  a 
liiortal  into  an  inmiortal  body,  seems  too  great  a 
leap  for  a  being  whose  nature  confines  it  to  a  gra- 
dual improvement.  For  how  should  a  soul  which 
liath  been  so  kmg  immured  in  mortal  flesh,  so  \aD% 
aocustomed  to  its  sensual  pleasures,  so  clogged  and 
encumbered  with  its  unwieldy  organs,  so  pinioned 
and  hampered  by  its  brutish  appetites ;  how,  I  say, 
is  it  possible,  in  a  natural  way,  for  such  a  soul  to  be 
immediately  disposed  to  act  and  aninmte  an  hea- 
venly body  ?  And  therefore  it  is  requisite  that  for 
some  time  at  least  it  should  continue  in  a  separate 
state,  there  to  inure  itself  to  a  heavenly  life;  and 
by  a  continued  contemplation,  and  love,  and  imita- 
tion of  God,  to  ripen  gradually  into  the  state  of  the 
resurrection ;  and  to  contract  a  perfect  aptitude  to 
animate  an  heavenly  body,  that  so  its  powers  being 
enlarged  and  improved  by  exercise,  it  may  be  able 
to  manage  that  active  fiery  chariot,  and  be  prepared 
to  operate  by  its  nimble  and  vigorous  OTgans,  which, 
tiD  the  soul  is  rendered  more  sprightly  and  active 
by  limg  and  continu^il  exercise,  will  be  perhaps  too 
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swift  fiur.it  Uf  keep  pace  withaL     It  is  true  the 
iqpostle  tdk  us  of  some  souls  that  in  an  instant 
shall  be  fitted  for  and  with  these  heavenly  bodies, 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52.  BehMy  I  skew  you  a  mystery; 
We  shall  not  all  sleep^  but  we  shall  all  be  changed^ 
Ml  a  moment :  i.  e.  Those  good  men  who  are  living 
just  before  the  resurrection  shall  suffer  no  separa- 
tion of  their  souls  from  their  bodies ;  but  the  b^- 
gariy  vestment  of  their  flesh,  while  it  is  upon  them, 
shall  in  an  instant  be  transformed  into  a  glorious 
and  imm(»rtal  robe ;  which  to  be  sure  it  would  not 
be,  unless  in  the  same  instant  also  their  souls  were 
made  fit  to  wear  it.    But  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  both  will  be  miraculous ;  and,  tor  ought  I  know, 
it  will  be  as  great  a  miracle  immediately  to  fit  an 
imperfect  soul  for  a  glorified  body,  as  immediately 
to  change  a  gross  and  corruptible  body  into  a  glo- 
rious and  immortal  one.  And  therefore,  though  some 
souls  shall  be  immediately  qualified  to  operate  by 
glorified  bodies  without  any  intermediate  space  of  se» 
paration ;  yet  this,  being  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous, is  only  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  a£ 
Providence,  which  is,  to  leave  things  to  proceed  and 
act  according  to  the  regular  course  of  their  natures : 
and  if  souls  are  so  left,  as  ordinarily  to  be  sure  they 
are,  it  is  highly  requisite  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed some  space  of  separation  from  their  mortal 
bodies  before  they  are  clothed  with  their  immortal 
ones ;  and  consequently,  that  this  mortal  body  should 
be  corrupted  and  dissolved  before  it  is  quickened 
and  glorified. 

III.  So  is  the  resurrection  qf  the  dead;  that  is, 
So  is  the  dead  corrupted  body  to  be  raised  and 
quickened  by  the  power  of  Gk)d;  so  ver.  37,  88. 
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V%at  9Dkidk  tkom  Mwest^  Aau  sawest  not  thai  hotfy 
tkmi  shall  he^  but  hare  graim,  perhaps  ^  wheats  or 
^some  other  grain :  but  God  giveth  it  a  body  as 
itpleaseth  him.  In  which  he  plainly  intimates,  that 
as  a  grain  of  wheat  sown  in  the  ground  is  only  the 
$eed  or  material  principle  of  the  stalk  and  ear  that 
flpring  up  from  it ;  but  God  is  the  principal  cffideat 
erase  that  fcnrms  the  matter,  and  enlivens  it,  and 
causes  it  to  sprii^  up  and  ripoi :  so»  tboi^  these 
SMMTtal  bodies  which  we  sow  in  the  grave  are  tiie 
seed  and  matter  out  of  which  our  immortal  oae  shall 
spring,  yet  it  is  God  that  must  recoUect  this  ■■ttrr, 
reduce  it  into  a  body  i^pun,  and  reunite  it  to  its 
ancient  souL  For  this  is  sudi  a  perfarmaace  as  doth 
require  an  alm^ty  i^ent ;  it  is  he  alooe  can  trace 
our  scattered  atoms  throu^  all  those  generatioDS 
and  corruptions  wherein  they  have  wandered,  aad 
aetiieve  them  out  of  all  those  odier  bodBes  whoe- 
imlo  they  have  been  finally  resolved.  It  is  he  alone 
can  sqiarate  them  into  tiie  aevend 
unto  they  originally  appertained,  and  order, 
guidi,  and  distribute  those  rude  masses  into  tbeir 
vuioos  parts,  and  connect  and  join  one  part  to 
other.  It  is  he  alone  that  can  recognise  thoae 
fUstingni'-ihrd  heaps  into  human  bodies,  and  leunite 
(tibem  to  tbtit  primitive  souls.  And  aooordnig^  ve 
find  that  thb  great  article  of  the  rcsumaam  k  m 
mTipture  resolred  into  the  power  of  God :  fiwao 
SsEvionr  ottiibiileB  tke  Soddnoces'  demal  of  the 
aasrecQon  lo  sncD*  nor  anosai^p  nv 
lie  posrer  of  God^  Man.  ssiL  S9 
implies  that  the  power  of  God  must  be  tlK  caane  of 
IIk  resurrection.  So.  3  Car.  i  9.  St.  ftMil  tcBs  w. 
thait  lie  was  farongbi  nso  a  grest  c9ctiaaBrtT%  that  so 
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he  wiigU  mot  trmst  m  kiwuelf^  but  in  God^  Aat 
pouetk  mp  tike  dead;  and;  1  Tliii.  vL  18.  / charge 
theej  saith  he,  hefiure  God^  that  quieheneth  aU 
tUage.    And  indeed  to  qukkoi  our  bodies  wheo 
thej  are  dead  requires  the  same  power  as  it  did  at 
first  to  create  and  form  them.     For  as  at  their  first 
creation  they  were  formed  out  of  the  preexistio^ 
matter  of  the  earth,  so  at  the  resurrection  they  must 
be  reproduced  out  of  the  same  matter  again :  and 
as  at  Ae  creatkm  aU  those  distfaict  kinds  of  beings 
we  behold  lay  shuflBed  together  in  one  commoii 
mass,  till  the  firuitfol  voice  of  God  separated  this 
united  multitude  into  thefar  distinct  species;  so  at 
the  resurrection,  after  these  mortal  bodies  are  cram- 
Ued  into  dust,  and  that  dust  is  scattered  thrcx^ 
allthat  confosed  mass  again,  it  is  God  dbne  whose 
powerful  voice  can  command  them  back  again  in 
their  proper  shapes,  and  call  them  out  again  by 
their  single  individuals:  so  that  as  our  first  exist- 
ence was  only  a  real  echo  to  God's  omnipotent  Fiat, 
so  will  our  return  into  existence  be  to  his  almigh^ 
Surge.     The  scripture  indeed  seems  to  affirm  that 
the  holy  angels  will  be  employed  in  this  great  tran^ 
action,  though  what  they  are  to  do  in  it  is  not  ex- 
pressly related;  only,  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  the  apostle 
seems  to  intimate  that  their  office  will  be  to  collect 
the  scattered  rdics  of  our  mortality ;  for  there  he 
tells  us,  that  the  Lard  himself  ^haO  descend  Jirom 
heaven  with  a  shouts  with  the  voice  of  the  areh^ 
angel,  and  the  trump  of  God;  upon  which  the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first.    Which  popular  de^ 
scription  seems  to  import,  that  as  by  a  loud  voice  or 
a  trumpet  it  was  anciently  the  custom  of  the  Jews 
and  other  tiations  to  summon  assemblies,  and  parti- 
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coliily  bj  a  trumpet  to  cdlect  and  raD j  their  ar- 
■nes;  so  at  the  resurrection  our  Saviour,  faj  the  mi- 
untrj  of  his  angds,  under  the  conduct  of  their  arch- 
wagAf  will  assemble  and  rallj  our  scattered  atoott, 
and  then  hy  his  divine  power  organize  them  mto 
human  bodies  again,  and  reunite  them  to  their  pn>- 
per  souls.  For  so.  Matt.  xxir.  31.  Christ  teOs  us 
that  his  angds  shall  with  the  sommd  of  ike  trumpet 
gather  together  his  dect  from  the  frmr  triuds. 
Winch  if  you  compare  with  the  ahove^ated  text, 
you  will  find  that  this  sound  of  the  trumpet,  by 
which  the  ekct  are  to  be  gathered,  is  to  precede 
their  resurrection,  and  consequent^  that  it  is  not 
to  gather  them  when  they  are  raised,  but  to  gather 
them  to  be  raised;  that  is,  toooDect  their  diqiefsed 
dust,  whidi  hath  been  blown  about  upoo  the  wii^ 
cf  the  wind,  in  order  to  their  beii^  redintegrated 
into  hnmaa  bodies,  and  leinfiirmed  with  their  pri- 
mitive souk. 

IV.  So  is  the  resmrrectum  ofAe  demd;  L  e.  80 
are  our  dead  bodies  to  be  raised  again  into  the  pro- 
per form  and  kind  of  human  bodies :  and  this  is  im- 
plied in  ver.  38.  But  God  gireth  it  a  hodjf  as  it 
pleaseth  him,  amd  umto  eztry  seed  his  otrm  body: 
L  e.  As  to  the  seed  of  wheat,  whidi  dies  in  the  win- 
ter, God  gives  in  the  sprii^  the  body,  or  stalk,  and 
ear  of  wheat ;  so  to  this  mortal  body,  which  we  sow 
in  the  grave,  God  will  give  at  the  resvnection  its 
own  proper  and  wpedSc  Ibnn.  For  the  soul  will 
have  the  same  famhifs  at  the  resnnection  that  it 
hath  now  in  this  mortal  state;  and  the  bod|y  is  only 
IB  order  to  the  soul,  its  parts  and  members  Ini^  all 
paipoftdf  ooDtrived  into  fit  instruments  for  the  soul 
to  woik  withaL    TheK  inwaid  fiKshks  therefore 
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coBtinuiiig  still  ani  fyt  ever  the  same,  it  is  highTj* 
requisite  that  at'the  resurrection  they  should  be  re- 
fitted with  the  same  corporeal  instruments  of  action : 
tat  the  soul  is  the  same  to  the  body,  what  the  art  is 
to  the  thing  that  is  formed  by  the  art :  and  there- 
fere  as  the  thing  formed  is  not  perfect^  so  long  as 
it  is  any  way  disproportionaUe  to  the  art  whidi 
formed  it ;  so  neither  can  the  body  be  perfect,  till  in 
an  its  parts  it  is  every  way  apportioned  unto  the 
feculties'of  the  'soul.    And  how  can  the  matter  of 
this  corrupted  body  be  readapted  to  the  natural  fo- 
culties  of  a  human  soul,  unless  it  be  raised  again 
into  an  human  body,  and  restored  to  its  primitive 
figure  and  proportion  ?  For  should  it  be  raised  with 
more  or  fewer  parts  than  those  it  now  consists  oil^ 
it  must  either  be  defective  or  superfluous  in  its 
parts,  or  the  soul  must  have  more  or  fewer  faculties 
to  employ  them.     It  is  true,  after  the  resurrection, 
the  scripture  plainly  teUs  us,  that  our  souls  shall  no 
longer  exercise  those  their  animal  faculties  of  nou* 
rishing  and  propagating;  that  the  sons  qf  the  re- 
surreciion  shall  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in 
marriage,  but  that  they  shall  be  equal  to  the  ang^ 
qfCrody  Matt.  xxii.  30.    And  indeed  since  every  in- 
dividual man  will  then  be  raised  into  an  immortal 
state,  there  will  be  no  need  either  that  they  should 
be  nourished  themselves,  or  that  they  should  propa- 
gate any  more  individuab  to  preserve  their  kind^ 
But  it  doth  not  hence  follow,  either  that  the  soul 
shall  be  deprived  of  those  animal  faculties,  or,  conse- 
quently, that  the  body  shall  be  raised  without  the 
Cleans  by  which  those  animal  operations  are  per- 
formed.   For  though  our  Saviour's  body,  after  the 
resurrection,  had  no  need  of  nourishment ;  yet  it  is 
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piam  it  was  raiaed  again  with  its  natmal  instru* 
aaents  of  eating  and  drinking  which  he  once  ac- 
tually used,  to  assure  his  disdples  of  the  reality  of 
\aA  resurrection.  And  though  now  those  parts  are 
iisdess  to  him,  as  to  that  particular  ammal  opera- 
tion, jet  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  soul  sdll  uses 
them  for  other  unknown  purposes  peculiar  to  his 
{j^orified  state ;  or  if  he  do  not,  yet  since  those  parts 
were  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  a  human  body, 
and  consequently  to  the  redintegration  of  his  human 
nature,  it  was  requisite  he  should  be  raised  with 
tiiem,  that  so  he  might  have  corporeal  organs  adapt- 
ed to  his  animal  £EU»lties,  which  it  is  plain  were  not 
eatinguished  by  his  resurrection :  and  since  the  re- 
aorrection  of  our  Saviour^s  body  is  in  scripture  re- 
presented as  the  pattern  of  ours,  (for  he  shall  ckamge 
mir  vile  hotfy^  that  it  may  he  Jiuhiomed  Uhe  mnto 
thghriome  hody^  I%iL  iii*  21.)  we  may  hence  war- 
wnlaUiy  ooodnde,  that  ours  shall  be  raised  as  his 
was,  comjdete  in  all  the  parts  of  an  human  body. 

V.  And  lastly,  80  ie  tike  reeurrectiam  (^the  dead; 
L  e.  So  are  these  human  bodks  to  be  dumged  and 
altered  by  the  resurrection :  so  yer.  S7.  TTkat  which 
Aou  eoweet,  thou  eowest  not  that  hodff  that  ehaU 
he,  but  bare  grain.  Intimating,  that  as  the  seed 
when  it  is  sown  is  nothing  but  bare  seed,  though 
when  it  is  quickened  it  springs  up  into  a  long  stalk 
and  ear,  which  many  times  contains  in  it  an  hun« 
dred  grains ;  even  so  this  moital  body,  which  is  only 
'die  naked  seed  of  our  tesurrection,  shall  be  very 
mnch  altered  from  what  it  is,  and  changed  into  a 
more  comfdete  and  perfect  substance.  For  the  more 
deair  and  distinct  explication  of  which,  we  will  first 
consider  thediange  that  will  then  be  made  in  the 
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bodies  of  good  men ;  and  secondly,  the  change .  that 
wiQ  be  made  in  the  bodies  of  the  wicked. 

First,  We  will  consider  the  change  that  will  then 
be  made  in  the  bodies  of  good  men ;  which  consists 
of  four  particulars : 

First,  They  will  be  changed  from  base  and  huiB- 
Ue  into  glorious  bodies. 

Secondly,  FroD\  earthly  and  fleshly  into  spiritual 
and  heavenly  bodies. 

Thirdly,  From  weak  and  passive  into  active  and 
powerful  bodies. 

Fourthly,  From  mortal  and  corruptible  into  im*^ 
niortal  and  incorruptible  bodies. 

I.  The  bodies  of  good  men  will  be  changed  fWim 
base  and  humble  into  bright  and  ^orious  ones ;  so 
ver.  48.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  m 
g^ortf.  That  is.  When  it  is  sown  in  the  grave,  it  is 
a  base  and  abject  thing,  not  to  be  endured  above 
ground  for  its  ghastly  looks  and  nauseous  stink  and 
putrefection;  but  at  its  resurrection  it  shall  come 
forth  in  a  bright  and  beautiful  and  venerable  form^ 
For  so  our  Saviour  assures  us,  that  after  their  resur^ 
rection  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  as  the  sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  Matt.  xiii.  48.  that 
is,  the  matter  of  their  bodies  shall  be  refined  and 
exalted  into  a  bright  and  lucid  substance,  which 
shall  glitter  like  the  siin,  and  cast  forth  rays  of 
glory  round  about  them :  and  this,  perhaps,  is  that 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  that  is,  embodied 
in  light,  which  the  apostle  speaks  of.  Col.  i.  12.  For 
when  this  dull  matter  comes  to  be  reanimated  with 
a  blessed  and  glorified  soul,  it  will  doubtless  derivft 
from  it  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  lustre.  For  if 
now  the  soul,  when  it  is  oveijoyed,  can  so  trans* 
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figure  our  bodies,  fill  our  eyes  with  such  sprightly 
flames,  overspread  our  countenance  with  such  an 
amiable  air,  and  paint  our  faces  with  such  a  serene 
and  florid  aspect,  what  a  change  will  it  make  in  our 
resurrection-body,  which,  being  incomparably  more 
fine  and  subdl  than  this,  will  be  far  more  pliable  to 
the  motions  of  the  soul !  When,  therefore,  the  happy 
soul  shall  reenter  this  softened  and  liquefied  matter, 
ravished  with  unspeakable  joy  and  content,  how  will 
its  delightsome  emotions  change  and  transfigure  it ! 
how  will  its  active  joys  shine  through  and  over- 
spread it  with  an  amiable  glory!  especially  when 
with  this  natural  energy  of  its  glorified  soul  oiir 
Saviour  himself  shall  cooperate  to  change  this  vile 
body  J  that  it  may  he  fashioned  like  unto  his  glo^ 
rious    hody^  according    to   the    mighty  working 
whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  aU  things  to  himself. 
Though  now  therefcnre  the  matter  of  our  bodies  is 
vile  and  sordid,  and  such  as  seems  altogether  inca- 
pable of  such  a  glorious  change ;  yet,  according  to 
the  best  philosophy,  there  is  no  specific  difference  in 
matter :  and  if  the  vilest  and  most  ignoble  matter 
may  by  mere  motion  not  only  be  crystallized,  but 
transformed  into  a  flaming  brightness,  as  we  are 
sure  it  may ;  if  in  lighting  of  a  candle  that  is  newly 
blown  out,  by  applying  another  to  the  ascending 
smoke,  this  dark  and  stinking  substance  may  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  be  changed  into  a  bright  and 
(prions  flame ;  into  what  a  refulgent  substance  may 
the  matter  of  this  mortal  body  be  changed,  by  the 
concurrence  of  an  infinite  power  with  the  vigorous 
activity  of  a  ^rious  soul ! 

S,  The  bodies  of  good  men  wiU  be  changed  from 
earthly  and  fleshly  into  spiritual  and  heavenly.     So 
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ver.  44.  It  U  sown^  saith  he,  a  natural  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiriimal  botfy ;  where  those  words,  <r»/uu» 
i^v^umj  whidi  we  render  a  natural  body,  may  per- 
haps be  better  translated  an  animal  body ;  i.  e.  a 
body  suited  and  adapted  to  this  animal  Ufe,  which 
the  beasts  that  perish  enjoy  in  common  with  us ;  a 
body  that  is  sustained  jy  animal  operations,  and  re- 
created with  animal  pleasures,  and  which,  by  reason 
of  its  gross  substance,  doth  continually  crave  to  be 
supplied  with  suitable  nourishment,  and  treated  with 
gross  and  carnal  pleasures,  which  is  the  very  thing 
that  renders  it  so  great  a  cumber  to  the  immortal 
spirit  that  animates  it.     But  at  the  resurrection  it 
will  be  improved  into  a  spiritual  body ;  not  that  it 
will  be  converted  into  a  spiritual  substance ;  for  the 
apostle's  own  words  do  assure  us  that  it  will  still 
remain  a  body ;  but  the  spirituality  of  it  will  consist 
in  this,  that,  being  wrought  into  a  purer  and  finer 
substance,  it  will  no  longer  need  or  crave  these  ani- 
mal nourishments  and  pleasures,  but  be  perfectly 
fitted  for  and  contempered  to  the  soul,  and  entirely 
resigned  to  its  use  and  service ;  for  it  will  then  be 
refined  firom  all  those  animal  appetites  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  carnality,  which  do  now  too  often  not 
only  render  it  unserviceable  to  the  soul,  but  also 
hurtful  and  injurious :  so  that  then  it  will  be  in  en- 
tire subjection  to  the  mind,  and  all  its  members  will 
be  devoted  instruments  to  the  service  of  righteous- 
ness ;  so  that  now  there  wUl  be  no  longer  any  law 
in  its  members  to  wage  war  against  the  law  in  the 
mind,  but  the  mind  will  govern,  and  the  body  obey 
without  any  contest  or  reluctancy.  And  as  the  body 
will  be  wholly  obedient  to  the  mind,  so  it  will  be 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  service :  for  whereas  now, 
by  reason  of  its  gross  consistency,  it  is  an  unwieldy 
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luggage  to  the  soul,  and  doth  verj  much  dog  and 
encumber  her  in  her  operations;  it  will  then  be 
wrought  into  so  fine  and  tenuous  a  substance,  as 
thaty  instead  of  a  dog,  it  will  be  a  wing  to  the  soul. 
For  its  consistence  will  be  subtil  as  the  finest  ether, 
and  active  as  the  purest  flame ;  it  will  haye  nothing 
that  is  gross  or  burdensome  in  it  to  retard  ae  weary 
it  in  its  flights,  to  rebate  its  vigour  or  slacken  its 
motion ;  but  it  will  be  all  life,  and  qwrit,  and  wing, 
and,  like  a  p^petual  motion,  be  carried  on  with  un* 
wearied  swiftness  bj  its  own  internal  springs ;  and 
being  freed  from  all  that  weight  which  now  renders 
it  so  dow  and  heaTj,  it  will  be  able  to  more  like  a 
tiioii^it,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  nimble 
wiAes  of  the  soul :  so  that  what  Hiorodes  saith  of 

his  spiritual  body,  3  rjg  »oi]pa  rcAcJonfn  Tif;'  ^i^v)^  ov»- 

^mjrai,  L  e.  that  it  is  such  a  body  as  is  e^r&j  way 
fitted  to  the  intellectual  perfections  of  the  soul,  will 
be  true  of  this  resurrection-body,  which  wiD  be  per- 
fectly attempered  to  a  perfect  mind,  and  feshioned 
into  a  most  convenient  organ  for  it,  whereby  to  exert 
its  purest  and  most  spiritual  operations. 

3.  The  bodies  of  good  men  will  be  changed  from 
weak  and  passive  into  active  and  powerful  bodies ; 
so  ver.  43.  It  is  sown  in  weakness^  it  is  raised  in 
power :  that  is.  Whereas  the  body  which  we  sow  in 
the  grave  is  exceeding  weak  and  infirm,  liaUe  to 
infinite  passions  and  diseases,  and  can  do  but  little, 
but  suffer  much ;  it  shall  be  raised  with  a  tempera- 
ment so  pure  and  just,  so  hale  and  vigorous,  that  no 
disease  or  infirmity  riudl  ever  find  any  place  in  it, 
or  be  able  to  cramp  it  in  its  operations :  for,  besides 
that  its  eleinentary  qualities  (if  any  such  remain  in 
it)  shall  be  turned  into  such  an  exquisite  temper, 
that  they  riiall  never  jar  or  disagree  with  each  other. 
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k  shaD  be  so  spunted  and  inWgwated  by  the  blesaed 
soul  that  animates  it,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to 
iflttpair  its  health  or  discomjpose  its  hannonj.  So 
that  it  shall  live  for  ever  withcmt  decay,  move  for 
ever  without  wearmess,  fisist  for  ever  without  hun- 
ger, and  wake  for  ever  without  any  need  or  desire 
of  refreshment.  And  indeed,  considering  for  what 
purpose  our  bodies  shall  be  raised,  they  have  need 
to  be  vay  strong  and  vigorous :  for  they  shall  be 
nosed  on  purpose  to  be  the  organs  and  instruments 
of  the  operations  of  our  glorified  souls,  which  being 
exceeding  active  as  they  are  spirits,  but  exceeding^ 
mme  active  as  they  are  glorified  spirits,  will  require 
bodies  suitably  strong  and  vigorous,  such  as  can  sup- 
port their  joys,  express  their  activities,  and  keqi 
pace  with  their  rapturous  emotions;  to  do  whid^ 
win  require  a  mighty  firmness  and  vigour  of  temper. 
Since  therefore  at  the  resurrection  God  will  fit  and 
adapt  our  bodies  to  the  utmost  activity  of  our  glori- 
fied spirits,  they  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to 
be  endued  with  unspeakable  strength  and  agility; 
upon  which  account  they  are  called  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  eagles'  wings,  upon  which  they  suppose 
our  glorified  souls  shall  be  able  to  fly  as  fast  and 
as  far  as  they  please.  And  this  I  am  apt  to  think 
is  intimated  in  that  passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Thess. 
iv.  17.  And  they  that  are  aUve^  and  whose  bodies 
are  changed  in  the  state  of  the  resurrection,  shalf 
be  caught  up  in  the  clouds^  to  meet  the  Lard  in 
the  air;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  not  that  they 
shall  be  snatched  up  from  the  earth  by  any  ex- 
ternal cause  or  agent,  but  that  their  bodies  being 
changed  into  pure  ethereal  flame,  they  shall,  of 
their  own  accords,  ascend  in  them,  as  in  so  many 
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fioy  chariots,  to  the  throne  of  their  Redeemer  in 
tiie  douds ;  and  from  thence,  when  the  judgment  is 
concluded,  shall  as  nimbly  ascend  with  him  through 
an  those  spacious  fields  of  air  and  ether  that  lie  be- 
tween that  and  the  eternal  paradise  of  blessedness. 
For  that  thej  shall  be  caught  up  by  angels,  as  some 
imagine,  I  see  no  reason  to  think ;  since  our  Saviour 
himself  assures  us,  that  at  the  resurrection  they  shall 
be  /(ToyycXe/,  and  therefore  shall  not  need  their  help 
in  this  angelified  state,  either  to  waft  them  up  into 
the  air,  or  from  thence  into  the  heaven  of  heavens : 
and  if  by  their  own  activity  they  shall  be  able  to 
perform  so  vast  a  flight  as  it  is  from  the  earth  into 
the  uppermost  region  of  the  air,  and  from  thence 
into  the  supreme  region  of  everlasting  ^ry,  we 
may  from  thence  collect  what  a  vast  power  they> 
wiQ  be  endued  with  at  their  resurrection.  But  this 
ii  most  certain,  that  then  they  shall  be  perfectly  re- 
leased fimn  all  dolorous  passion,  and  continue  in 
perfect  strength  and  health  and  vigour  for  ever.  So 
that  whereas  now  our  bodies  are  exceeding  weak 
and  passive,  a  kind  of  walking  hospitals  of  pains, 
infirmities,  and  diseases ;  the  time  will  come  when 
oar  soul  shall  be  accommodated  with  a  much  more 
easy  and  convenient  as  well  as  glorious  habitation, 
wherein  it  shall  for  ever  forget  those  dismal  cries, 
O  my  head,  my  heart,  my  bowels,  and  enjoy  ever- 
lasting rest  and  freedom.  Now  she  is  in  a  travel- 
ling condition,  and  the  inn  she  lodges  at  is  mean 
and  inconvenient,  her  provision  is  coarse,  her  bed 
hard,  and  ha  rest  continually  interrupted  with  noise 
and  tunnilt :  but  when  she  is  once  got  home  to  her 
own  house,  her  house  not  made  with  hands^  eternal 
m  the  heavens^  she  shall  there  live  in  perfect  ease 
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and  pleasure,  ftce  from  all  the  annoyances  of  flesh 
and  blood,  from  all  the  disturbances  of  pain  and 
sickness,  and  from  all  the  toil  and  fatigue,  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  this  mortal  condition,  and  with  splen- 
did state,  delicious  fare,  soft  and  quiet  repose,  re- 
compense herself  a  thousand-fold  for  all  her  present 
travail  and  weariness. 

4*  And  lastly.  The  bodies  of  good  men  wUl  be 
changed  jrom  corruptible  and  mortal  into  incorrup* 
tibk  and  immortal.  So  ver.  42,  53.  //  is  sown  in 
carrupiian,  it  is  raised  in  incorruption ;  and  this 
corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  this  mortal 
must  put  on  immortality :  i.  e.  Whereas  this  body 
which  we  lay  down  hath,  in  the  very  constitution  of 
it,  the  seeds  of  mortality  and  corruption,  at  the  re- 
surrection it  shall  spring  up  into  an  incorruptible 
and  immortal  substance,  perfectly  refined  from  all 
mortal  and  corruptible  principles.  For  so  our  Sa- 
viour pronounces  of  those  who  shall  be  accounted 
worthy  to  attain  to  his  blessed  resurrection^  that 
they  cannot  die  any  more,  Luke  xx.  36.  which  is  a 
plain  argument,  that  our  mortal  body  shall  not  be 
merely  varnished  and  gilded  over  with  an  external 
glory  and  beauty,  but  that  all  inward  principles  of 
corruption  shall  be  utterly  purged  out  of  its  nature, 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  preserved  immortal  merely  by 
the  force  of  an  external  cause,  but  be  so  far  immortal 
in  itself,  as  not  to  have  any  tendency  to  death  in  its 
nature  and  constitution.  For  either  it  will  be  so  li- 
quid, that  should  its  parts  be  separated  by  any  exter- 
nal violence,  like  the  divided  ether,  they  will  imme- 
diately close  again,  or  else  so  firm  and 'compact,  that 
no  external  violence  wiU  be  able  to  divide  them :  and 
thus  having  no  alloy  of  corrupt  principles  in  its  na«? 
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tore,  DO  quarrels  or  discords  between  contnuy  qua- 
lilies,  and  being  perpetually  acted  by  a  most  happy, 
qvightly,  and  vivacious  soul,  which  will  every  mo- 
ment diffiise  a  vast  plenty  of  life  and  vigour  through- 
out all  its  parts,  it  will  be  also  secure  from  all  in- 
ward tendencies  to  mortality;  and  being  thus  fortified 
both  within  and  without  against  all  attempts  towards 
a  dissolution,  what  should  hinder  it  from  living  for 
ever,  and  flourishing  in  immortal  youth  ?  And  thus 
I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  the  happy 
changes  which  good  men's  bodies  wiU  undergo  in 
the  general  resurrection. 

But  though  they  shall  all  of  them  be  raised  with 
unspeakable  advantages  and  improvements,  yet  it  is 
apparent  from  this,  1  Cor.  xv.  that  they  shall  vastly 
differ  in  the  degrees  of  their  glory.  So  ver.  41. 
There  us  one  glory  of  the  sun^  and  another  glory 
f^ the  moon^  and  another  glory  of  the  stars;  Jar 
one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory :  so  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead:  i.  e.  As  the  sun  is 
more  glorious  than  the  moon,  the  moon  than  the 
stars,  and  one  star  than  another,  so  shall  our  bodies 
at  the  resurrection  be  arrayed  with  different  d^rees 
of  glory ;  and  doubtless  these  differences  of  glory  in 
our  raised  bodies  will  arise  from  those  different  de- 
grees of  perfection  to  which  their  respective  souls 
have  arrived ;  for  the  more  perfect  those  souls  are, 
the  more  improved  and  accomplished  bodies  they 
will  require,  because,  according  as  they  rise  in  de- 
grees of  perfectiop,  their  powers  will  be  enlarged, 
and  their  faculties  rendered  more  active,  and  conse- 
quently will  require  bodies  more  active  and  power- 
fill.  And  therefore  since  at  the  resurrection  God 
wiU  accmnmodate  every  soul  with  a  body  suitable 
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to  it  in  its  utmost  ^udtations  and  improvements, 
we  maj  reasonably  condude,  that  the  several  bodies 
that  are  raised  shaU  be  more  or  less  glorious,  as  the 
several  souls  to  which  they  appertain  are  more  or 
less  advanced  in  d^prees  of  perfection.  For  the  fit- 
ness and  congruity  of  souls  to  glorified  bodies  con- 
sists in  thdr  mortal  perfection ;  and  if,  upon  an  im- 
possible supposition,  a  wicked  soul  should  be  mis- 
taken for  a  pious  one,  and  thrust  into  a  glorified 
body,  it  would  not  know  what  to  do  with,  or  how 
to  bdiave  itself  in  it,  but,  like  a  swine  in  a  palace, 
would  soon  be  weary  of  its  habitation,  and  impa- 
tiently long  to  be  restored  to  its  beloved  sty  and 
mire.  For  a  glorified  body  is  an  instrument  proper 
only  for  a  glorified  soul  to  act  and  work  with:  it 
is  purposely  framed  and  composed  for  contemplation 
and  love,  for  joy  and  praise  and  adoration;  and 
what  should  a  vicious  soul  do  with  such  a  body,  to 
whom  those  heavenly  exercises  it  was  designed  for 
are  unnatural  ?  It  is  piety  and  virtue  that  fits  and 
disposeth  a  soul  to  animate  and  act  in  a  glorified 
body ;  and  therefore  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  as  the 
animal  disposition  of  our  soul  doth  now  cooperate 
with  the  divine  Providence  in  the  forming  its  ani- 
mal body  into  the  womb,  so  that  divine  and  spiri- 
tual disposition  which  the  soul  doth  contract  before 
and  improve  after  its  separation  from  the  body,  will 
cooperate  with  the  almighty  power  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  forming  its  new  body  at  the  resurrection: 
and  that  as  by  the  animal  plastic  power  of  our  souls 
God  did  first  form  our  animal  bodies,  so  by  this  spi- 
ritual plastic  power  of  it,  which  is  nothing  but  its 
moral  perfection,  he  will  hereafter  form  our  spiritual 
bodies ;  and  if  so,  then  the  OKNre  of  that  perfection 
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the  soul  arriv^es  to  at  the  resurrectioD,  the  more  it 
win  spiritualize  and  glorify  its  body;  aud  so  still 
the  more  perfect  it  grows,  the  more  it  will  improre 
its  glorii&ed  body  in  beauty,  lustre,  and  actirity.  So 
that  as  through  a  transparent  glass  we  plainly  dis- 
cern the  size  and  colour  of  the  substance  oontaioed 
in  it;  so  perhaps  through  the  still  increasing  de- 
grees of  the  body's  glory,  the  d^ree  and  size  of  the 
souFs  perfection  will  appear.  But  whether  this  be 
true  or  no,  which  I  confess  is  only  my  conjecture, 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  bodies  of  men  will  be 
raised  with  different  d^rees  of  glory ;  and  th»e- 
fore,  since  we  are  assured  that  the  great  end  of  the 
last  judgment  will  be  to  distribute  to  CTeiy  one  ac- 
cording to  his  works,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  bodies  wiU  be  ^orified  mote  or 
less  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  their  souls. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  those  happy  changes  which  good  men*s  bo- 
dies must  undergo  at  the  resurrection.  I  proceed 
therefore  in  the  next  place  to  shew  the  woful  change 
that  YnM  then  also  be  made  in  the  bodies  of  wicked 
men;  in  which  I  shall  be  very  brief,  because  we 
have  but  a  very  short  and  general  account  of  it  in 
scripture,  where  we  are  only  told,  that  they  shall 
awake  to  everlasting  shame  and  contempt,  Dan.  xii. 
2.  and  that  they  shaU  come  forth  to  the  resurrec- 
tion  of  damnation,  John  v.  39.  and  that  upon  their 
resurrection  they  shall  he  judged  according  to  their 
works,  and  cast  into  the  lake  afjire.  Rev.  xxiii.  IS, 
15.  From  whence  it  is  apparent,  that  they  shall  be 
raised  for  no  other  end  but  to  be  punished,  to  en- 
dure the  vengeance  which  shall  then  be  rendered  to 
them,  even  the  vengeance  of  eternal ^re ;  for  that 
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will  be  thar  doom.  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlast- 
ingjlrcy  prepared  far  the  Detnl  and  his  angels. 
SiDce  therefore  their  resurrection  will  be  only  Id  or- 
der to  thdr  being  fetched  from  prison  to  judgment, 
and  sent  from  judgment  to  execution ;  to  be  sure 
thdr  bodies  will  be  raised  in  full  capacity  to  suffer 
the  fearful  execution  of  their  doom ;  that  is,  with  an 
exquisite  sense  to  feel,  and  an  invisible  strength  to 
sustain  the  torment  of  eternal  fire.  For  since  thejr 
must  suffer  for  ever,  they  must  be  raised  both  pas- 
sive and  immortal,  with  a  sense  as  quick  as  light- 
ning to  perceive  their  misery,  and  yet  as  durable  as 
an  anvil  to  undergo  the  strokes  of  it,  which  to  all 
eternity  will  be  repeated  upon  them  without  any 
pause  or  intermission.  Thus  shall  they  be  raised 
with  a  most  vivacious  and  everlasting  sense  of  pain, 
that  so  they  may  ever  feel  the  pangs  of  death  with- 
out ever  dying.  So  St.  Cyril,  Catech.  Ilium,  iv.  p.  26. 

ifiofnyifji^onf  ivofJieivcoa'i  77/v  ^avmmv ;  i.  e.  ^^  Wicked  men 
*^  shall  be  clothed  with  eternal  bodies,  that  in  them 
they  may  suffer  the  eternal  punishment  of  their 
sins  f  and  so  they  shall  have  strength  to  suffer  as 
long  as  vengeance  hath  will  to  inflict.  And  there- 
fore since  it  is  the  will  of  divine  vengeance  that 
they  should  suffer  eternal  fire,  the  divine  power  will 
furnish  them  with  such  bodies  as  shall  be  able  to 
endure  everlasting  scorching  in  that  fire  without 
being  ever  consumed  by  it.  For  at  their  resurrection 
their  wretched  ghosts  shall  be  fetched  out  of  those 
invisible  prisons,  wherein  they  are  now  reserved  m 
chains  against  the  judgment  qfthe  great  day^  to 
suffer  in  that  body  wherein  they  sinned ;  and  that 
therein  they  may  be  capable  of  lingering  out  an 
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etemitjr  of  Unment,  they  shall  be  reanited  to  it  in 
fucli  a  fatal  and  indissoluble  bond,  as  neither  death 
nor  hell  shall  erer  be  aUe  to  unloose.  And  this  is 
aB  the  account  we  have  from  scripture  concerning 
the  change  that  shall  be  made  by  the  resurrection  in 
the  bodies  of  wicked  men^  viz.  that  from  week  and 
oorruptible  bodies  they  shall  be  changed  into  vi- 
gorous and  incomiptihie  ones,  and  be  endued  with  a 
quick  and  everlasting  sense  of  all  that  everlasting 
punishment  which  they  are  raised  to  endure. 

Thus  having  given  an  account  at  large  of  this  se- 
cond regal  act,  which  our  blessed  Saviour  b  yet  to 
perform,  viz.  raising  the  dead ;  I  proceed  to  the 

III.  And  last,  viz.  his  judging  the  world.  In 
treating  of  which  great  and  fundamental  article  erf* 
our  faith,  I  shall  endeavour. 

First,  To  prove  the  truth  of  the  thing,  that  our 
blessed  Saviour  shall  judge  the  world. 

Secondly,  To  give  an.  account  of  the  signs  and 
finrerunners  of  his  coming  to  judge  it. 

Thirdly,  To  shew  the  manner  of  his  coming. 

Fourthly,  To  explain  the  whole  process  of  his 
judgment. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
thing,  viz.  that  our  Saviour  shall  judge  the  world, 
than  which  there  is  no  one  proposition  more  fre- 
quently and  plainly  asserted  in  holy  scripture.  Thus 
Acts  xvii.  31.  we  are  told,  that  God  hath  appointed 
a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  jtu^  the  world  in 
righteousnes9f  by  the  man  whom  he  haih  ordained. 
And  that  this  man  is  Jesus  Christ  we  are  assured. 
Acts  X.  42.  And  he  commanded  us  to  preach 
wmto  the  people,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  he  which 
was  ordained  qfCrod  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
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defld.  So  also  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  /  charge  thee  bejhre 
Godf  and  the  hard  Jenu  ChrUty  who  ^hall  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  at  hie  appearing  and  hie 
kingdom.  And  accordihgly  we  are  told,  that  tor 
ehaU  all  stand  before  the  judgment  eeat  of  Chri^ 
Rom.  xiv.  10.  and  aU  appear  before  the  judg^ 
ment  eeat  if  Christy  that  every  one  mojf  receive 
the  things  done  in  his  body  according  to  that  ke 
hath  doney  whether  it  be  good  or  bady  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
And  to  the  same  purpose  our  Saviour  himself  teUs 
us»  that  the  Father  judgeth  no  many  that  is,  imme- 
diately, but  hath  given  aU  judgment  to  his  Son; 
and  afterward  he  gives  the  reason  of  it,  because  he 
is  the  Son  qf  maUy  John  v.  22,  27.  that  is,  because 
he  dutifully  complied  with  his  Father's  will,  in 
cheerfully  condescending  to  clothe  himself  in  human 
nature,  and  therein  to  offer  up  himself  a  willing 
victim  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  for  so  Rev.  v.  9- 
12.  Worthy  is  he  alone  to  receive  the  booky  (of 
judgment,)  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof;  because 
he  was  slain,  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
blood.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  re- 
ceive  the  power  and  honour y  the  glory  and  blessing 
appendant  to  his  high  office  of  judging  the  world. 
*  From  all  which  it  abundantly  appears,  that  this 
great  action  of  judging  the  world  is  to  be  performed 
by  Christ.     I  proceed  therefore  to  the 

Second  general  head  I  proposed  to  treat  of,  which 
was  to  give  an  account  of  the  signs  and  forerunners 
of  Us  coming  to  judgment.  For  before  he  actually 
appears,  he  will  give  the  secure  world  a  fearful 
warning  of  his  coming,  by  hanging  out  to  its  public 
view  a  great  many  horrible  signs  and  spectacles. 
For  thus  the  prophet  Joel,  Jod  ii.  SO,  SI .  /  will  shew 
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wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earthy  bloody 
and  fire 9  and  pillars  of  smoke.     The  sun  shall  he 
turned  into  darkness^  and  the  moon  into  bloody  be- 
fore  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord :  which 
prophecy  of  his  is  particularly  exemplified  by  our 
Saviour ;  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened^  and  the  moon  shall 
not  give  her  lights  and  the  stars  of  heaven  shall 
folly  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken^ 
and  then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  heaven^  Matth.  xxiv.  29^  30.    And  more  particu- 
larly, Luke  xxi.  11,  25, 27-  Great  earthquakes  shall 
be  in  divers  places^  and  famines  ^  and  pestilences ; 
and^fearful^  sights  and  great  signs  shall  there  be 
from  heaven :  and  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,and 
in  the  moon^  and  in  the  stars ;  and  upon  the  earth 
distress  of  nations^  with  great  perplexity ^  the  sea 
and  the  waves  roaring:  and  then  it  follows,  then 
shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming.     It  is  true, 
this  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  immediately  respects 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  in  part  ac- 
complished in  it ;  several  of  these  very  signs  being 
a  little  before  the  calamity  of  that  city  actually  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  tiew  of  the  world,  as  both  Jo- 
sephus  and  Tacitus  assure  us ;  and  several  others  of 
them  were  exhibited  immediately  after  the  tribula- 
tion of  those  days,  in  that  prodigious  eruption  of  the 
Vesuvius  in  Campania,  the  woful  effects  whereof 
were  felt  not  only  in  Rome  and  Italy,  but  in  a  great 
part  of  Africa,  in  Syria,  Constantinople,  and  in  all 
the  adjoining  countries,  vid.  Dion  Cass.  lib.  66.  68. 
But  it  is  apparent,  that  our  Saviour  here  prophesies 
of  the  judgment  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  was  a  type  and 
representation  of  the  general  judgment.    So  that 
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though  his  prophecy  respects  Jerusalem's  doom  im- 
mediately, yet  through  this  it  looks  forward  to  the 
final  doom  of  the  world :  and  therefore,  as  in  fore- 
telling the  former  he  prefigures  the  latter;  so  in 
foretelling  the  forgoing  signs  of  the  former  he  pre- 
figures the  foregoing  signs  of  the  latter.  And  since  - 
he  here  intended  the  signs  of  Jerusalem's  doom's 
day  only  for  types  and  figures  of  those  signs  which 
shall,  forerun  the  doom's  day  of  the  world,  and  see- 
ing that  types  have  always  less  in  them  than  are  in 
the  things  which  they  typify  and  prefigure,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  those  signs  which  shall  forerun  the 
last  judgment,  will  be  much  more  eminent  and  il- 
lustrious than  those  of  Jerusalem's  judgment,  which 
were  intended  only  to  typify  and  prefigure  them. 
And  accordingly  St.  Jerom  tells  us  of  an  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  (to  which  our  Sa^ 
viour  in  this  prediction  seems  plainly  to  refer,)  that 
for  fifteen  days  together,  before  the  general  judg- 
ment, there  shaU  be  transacted  upon  the  stage  of 
nature  a  continued  scene  of  fearful  signs  and  won- 
ders :  the  sea  shall  swell  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
make  a  fearful  noise  with  its  tumbling  waves ;  the 
heavens  shall  crack  day  and  night  with  loud  and 
roaring  thunders;  the  earth  shall  groan  under  hi- 
deous convulsions,  and  be  shaken  with  quotidian 
earthquakes ;  the  moon  shall  shed  forth  purple 
streams  of  discoloured  light ;  the  sun  shall  be  clothed 
in  a  dismal  darkness ;  and  the  stars  shall  shrink  in 
their  light,  and  twinkle  like  expiring  candles  in  the 
socket ;  the  air  shall  blaze  with  portentous  comets, 
and  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  like  a  funeral  room, 
shall  be  all  hung  round  with  mourning  and  with  en- 
signs of  horror :  and  when  these  fiital  symptoms  ap- 
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pear  upon  the  face  of  the  universe,  then  shall  the 
liriiabitaQts  of  the  earth  mourn,  and  the  sinners  in 
Sum  shall  be  horribly  afraid,  being  loudly  fore- 
warned by  these  astonishing  portents  of  the  near 
approach  of  their  everlasting  doom.  Having  thus 
briefly  shewn  what  shall  be  the  signs  of  our  Sa- 
viour's coming  to  judgment,  I  shall  proceed  to 
-  III.  The  third  general,  which  was  to  shew  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  his  coming.  And  here 
we  will  first  consider  the  place  from  whence  he  is  to 
come :  secondly,  the  state  in  which  he  is  to  come : 
thirdly,  the  carriage  on  which  he  is  to  come : 
fourthly,  the  equipage  with  which  he  is  to  come: 
fifthly,  the  place  to  which  he  is  to  come. 

1.  The  place  from  which  he  is  to  come,  which  is 
no  other  than  the  highest  heavens,  where  he  now 
lives  and  reigns  in  his  exalted  and  glorified  huma- 
nity ;  for  him  must  the  heavens  receive  till  the  time 
qfthe  restitution  of  all  things.  Acts  iii.  21.  In  that 
bright  region  of  eternal  day,  that  kingdom  of  angels 
and  of  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  he  is  to 
reign  in  person  till  the  last  and  terrible  day,  and 
from  thence  he  is  to  begin  his  circuit,  when  he  comes 
to  keep  his  general  assizes  upon  earth ;  for  he  is  to 
be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels, 
S  Thess.  i.  7.  and  to  descend  from  heaven  with  a 
dumt,  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  So  that  in  the  close  of  those 
dreadful  alarms  which  he  will  give  the  world  by 
the  preceding  signs  of  his  coming,  he  will  arise  from 
his  imperial  seat  at  his  Father's  right  hand,  and  de- 
scend in  person  from  those  high  habitations  of  inac- 
cessible light,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him  as  he 
oomes  shooting  like  a  star  from  his  orb,  and  the 
8%ht  of  him  shall  affect  the  whole  world  with  un- 
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speakaUe  joy  or  constematioii.  The  righteous,  when 
they  see  him,  shall  lift  up  their  heads  and  r^oke^ 
because  they  know  he  is  their  friend,  and  brings  tihe 
day  of  their  redemption  with  him ;  they  shall  cen* 
gratulate  his  arrival,  and  welcome  him  from  heaven 
with  songs  of  triumph  and  deliverance.  But  as  fiMr 
the  wicked,  they  shall  shriek  and  lament  at  the  sight 
of  him,  as  being  conscious  to  themselves  that  by  a 
thousand  provocations  they  have  rendered  hin^  theiif 
imjdacable  enemy ;  the  sense  of  which  will  cause 
them  to  exclaim  in  the  bitter  agonies  of  their  spuls ; 
'^  O  yonder  comes  he  whose  mercies  we  have  spuni* 
^^  ed,  whose  authority  we  have  despised,  whose  laws 
we  have  trampled  on,  and  all  the  methods  of  whoae 
love  we  have  utterly  baffled  and  defeated;  and 
now,  forlorn  and  miserable  that  we  are,  how  shall 
we  abide  his  appearance,  or  whither  shall  we  flee 
*'  ftoxa  his  presence  ?  O  that  some  rock  would  faU 
"  upon  us,  or  that  some  mountain  would  be  so  piti- 
*^  ful  as  to  swallow  us  up,  and  bury  us  from  his 
"  sight  for  ever.  But,  woe  are  we !  within  these 
''  few  moments '  the  rocks  and  mountains  will  be 
gone,  the  heavens  and  earth  will  melt  away,  and 
nothing  will  be  left  besides  ourselves  for  his  fiery 
indignation  to  prey  on."  Thus  shall  the  sight  of 
the  Son  of  man,  descending  frt)m  his  throne  in  the 
heavens  to  judge  the  world,  inspire  his  friends  with 
unspeakable  joy,  and  strike  his  enemies  with  terror 
and  confusion. 

2.  We  will  consider  the  state  in  which  he  is  ^  to 
come,  which  shall  be  far  different  from  that  in  which 
he  came  sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  Then  he  can^ 
in  an  humble  and  despicable  condition,  clouded  with 
poverty  and  grief,  and  oppressed  with  all  the  inno- 
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oettt  infirmities  of  human  nature.  But  at  the  last 
day  he  shall  come  in  his  glorified  state,  clothed  in 
that  celestial  body  which  he  now  wears  at  the  right 
hMid  of  Grod :  for  so.  Acts  i.  11.  the  angel  assures 
his  disciples.  This  same  Jesus^  which  is  taken  up 
Jrom  you  into  heaven^  shall  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  you  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven ;  that  is,  he 
shall  return  to  judgment  in  that  selfsame  glorified 
body  wherein  you  now  see  him.ascend.  And  what  a 
glorious  one  that  is  we  may  partly  learn  from  that 
majestic  description  of  it,  Rev.  i.  13 — 16.  In  the 
midst  of  the  seven  candlesticks  was  one  Uke  the 
Son  of  man ;  his  head  and  his  hair  were  white  a^ 
wool,  as  white  as  snow,  his  eyes  were  as  aflame  of 
fire,  and  his  countenance  wa^  as  the  sun  shining 
in  its  strength.  And  partly  from  his  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mount,  which  was  but  a  short  essay  and 
specimen  of  his  glorification ;  for  it  is  said,  that  his 
face  did  shine  as^  the  sun,  and  that  his  raiment  was 
white  as  the  Ught,  white  with  those  beams  of  glory, 
which  from  his  transfigured  body  shone  through  all 
his  apparel,  Matth.  xvii.  2.  When  therefore  he  de- 
scends from  heaven  to  judge  the  world,  it  shall  be 
with  this  glorified  body,  this  body  of  pure  and  imma- 
culate splendour,  with  its  hair  shining  like  threads 
of  light,  its  eyes  sparkling  with  beams  of  majesty, 
and  its  face  displaying  a  most  beautiful  lustre,  and 
its  whole  substance  shedding  forth  from  every  part  a 
dazzling  glory  round  about  it :  and  this  I  conceive 
is  that  which  he  himself  calls  his  own  glory,  Luke 
ix.  26.  When  he  (i.  e.  the  Son  of  man)  shall  come  in 
his  own  glory ;  that  is,  the  glory  of  that  illustrious 
heavenly  body  wherein  he  is  now  arrayed.  Besides 
widch  bright  and  luminous  robe,  in  which,  like  a 
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meridian  sun,  he  shall   visibly  shine  over  all  tlie 
world,  the  aforecited  text  tells  us,  that  he  shall  alsp 
come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father ;  by  which  I  con- 
ceive is  meant  that  which  the  Hebrews   call  the 
schechinah,  and  the  scripture  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
viz.  a   body  of  bright   shining  fire,  in  which  the 
Lord  was  especially  present,  and  with  which,  as  th^ 
Psalmist  expresseth  it,  he  covered  himself  as  with  a 
garment^  Psalm  civ.  2.  for  in  2  Thess.  i.  7, 8.  we  are 
told,  that  he  shall  he  revealed  from  heaven  with 
flaming  fire :  and  so  he  descended  on  the  mount  in 
fire,  Exod.  xix.  18.  and  that  fire  is  called  the  glory 
qfthe  LiOrd^  Exod.  xxiv.  17.    That  fire  therefore  in 
which  our  Saviour  shall  he  revealed  from  heaven 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  that  fiery  sche-- 
chinahf  or  visible  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  which  he  de- 
scended on  mount  Sinai,  though  doubtless  it  will  be 
far  more  glorious,  as  being  designed  to  adorn  a  far 
more   glorious   solemnity.     And    this    glory   being 
added  to  the  natural  brightness  and  splendour  of  his 
glorified  body,  will  cause  him  to  outshine  the  sun, 
and  drown  all  the  lights  of  heaven  in  the  conquer- 
ing brightness  of  his  appearance.     So  that  when  he 
comes  forth  from  his  ethereal  palace,  and  appears 
upon  the  eastern  heaven,  that  immense  sphere  of  vi- 
sible glory  which  will  then  surround  him  will  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  spread  and  diffuse  itself 
over  all  the  creation,  and  cause  both  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  to  glitter  like  a  flaming  fire. 

3.  Thirdly,  we  will  consider  the  carriage  on  which 
he  is  to  come,  which,  as  the  scripture  tells  us, 
shall  be  a  cloud.  So,  Acts  i.  11.  the  angels  tell  his 
disciples,  who  stood  gazing  after  him  as  he  was 
ascending  into  heaven,  TThis  same  Jesus,  which  is 
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taken  from  you  into^  heaven^  shall  so  cotne  in  like 
manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.    Now, 
if  you  would  know  how  that  was,  the  uinth  verse 
will  inform  you,  where  it  is  said,  that  he  was  taken 
up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  sight:  and 
therefore  as  he  ascended  into  heaven  on  a  cloud,  so 
in  like  manner  he  shall  from  thence  descend  upon  a 
cloud  also.    And  accordingly  our  Saviour  himself  de- 
clares, that  we  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  in  power  and  great  glory ^ 
Matt  xxiv.  30.    So  also,  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Hereafter 
shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  hea- 
ven.   And  in  this  very  manner  do  the  Jews  expect 
the  coming  of  their  Messias,  as  appears  by  that  gloss 
of  one  of  their  ancient  masters  on  Dan.  vii.  10.  Si 
meruerint  JtuUei  veniet  in  nuhihus  coeU;  which 
Raimund.  Pug.  Fid.  thus  explains :  '*  If  ever  the 
*^  Jews  deserve  that  the  Messias  should  come,  he 
shall  come  gloriously,  according  to  the  prophet 
Daniel ;  that  is,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven^^    And 
then  he  tells  us  farther,  Ideo  modemi  Judm  dicunt 
Messiam  non  venisse,  quia  non  viderunt  eum  ve- 
nire in  nuhihus  coeli ;  "  Therefore  do  the  modem 
Jews  say,  that  the  Messias  is  not  yet  come,  because 
they  never  saw  him  coming  in  the  clouds  ofhea- 
**  ven.**    And  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  great 
offence  which  the  high  priest  took  at  our  Saviour's 
saying,  that  they  should  hereafter  see  him  coming 
in  ike  clouds  of  heaven.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  65.  was 
this,  that  it  was  a  tradition  among  them,  that  the 
Messias  should  so  come ;  and  that  therefore  he  looked 
upon  that  saying  of  our  Saviour  as  a  blasphemous 
pretence  to  his  being  the  Messias ;  as  much  as  if  he 
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flbould  have  said.  Though  I  have  done  enough  akeady 
to  conTince  yon  that  I  am  the  Messias,  yet  you  shall 
hereafter  see  that  very  sign  of  my  being  the  Mes- 
siaSi  upon  which  you  so  much  depend,  and  without 
which  you  wiU  not  believe,  viz.  my  coming'  in  the 
douds  <^  heaven ;  which  therefore  I  am  apt  to 
think  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  in  heaven^  of 
which  our  Saviour  speaks.  Matt.  xxiv.  SO.  For  so 
not  only  the  Jews  do  character  their  Messias,  but 
also  the  heathens  their  gods,  clothed  in  a  doud.^ 
Thus  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  v.  represents  God  coming  to 
Diomedes,  ve^eAj;  dXvfihoi  i[Mv^9  **  with  his  shoulders 
^  wrapped  in  a  doud ;"  and  so  also  Virgil  represents 
Jupiter  coming  to  assist  ^neas,  ^n.  viL 


ardentem  lucis  et  auro  Ipse  manu  quatiens  ostendit 
ab  {Bthere  nuhem ;  i.  e.  **  shewing  him  a  cloud  from 
"  heaven,  flaming  with  rays  of  light  and  gold."  So 
that  to  appear  in  clouds,  it  seems,  was  looked  upon 
both  by  Jews  and  Grentiles  as  a  divine  sign  and 
character:  and  accordingly  this  sign  was  given  by 
our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  in  that  glorious  representa- 
tion of  a  captain  with  his  legions  issuing  out  of  the 
douds  a  little  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
recorded  at  large  both  in  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  and 
will  hereafter  be  given  to  the  whole  world  in  a  far 
more  glorious  manner,  at  the  opening  of  the  day  of 
judgment ;  for  then,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  he 
will  make  the  clouds  his  chariot^  and  ride  down  froni 
the  heavens  on  them  in  a  triumphal  procession,  shin- 
ing with  unspeakable  glory  and  majesty.  So  that  as 
when  he  ascended,  a  bright  and  radiant  cloud  was 
prepared  to  receive  and  carry  him  up  to  the  seat  of 
the  blessed ;  so  when  he  descends,  there  will  be  a 
vast  sheet  of  condensed  ether  in  the  form  of  a  ra- 
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diant  cloud  (and  such  it  is  probable  was  that  on 
which  he  ascended)  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  to 
waft  him  down  from  above,  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  general  assizes.  And  this  very  cloudy  or  bright 
ethereal  substance^  on  which  he  shall  come,  will  per- 
haps be  that  throne  of  glory ^  in  Matt.  xxv.  31.  on 
which  he  shall  sit,  whilst  he  is  administering  judg- 
ment to  the  world :  for  this  substance  being  not 
only  naturally  luminous,  but  also  accidentally  illu- 
minated from  the  Sun  of  righteousness  whom  it 
bears^  will,  to  be  sure,  be  sufficiently  glorious  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  throne  of  glory. 

4i.  Fourthly,  we  will  consider  the  retinue  and 
equipage  with  which  he  shall  come,  which,  as  the 
scripture  tells  us,  will  consist  of  innumerable  my- 
riads of  saints  and  angels.  For  immediately  upon 
the  notice  that  he  is  going  down  to  solemnize  the 
general  judgment,  all  those  blessed  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect^  whom  he  hath  redeemed  and 
glorified  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  shall  for- 
sake their  mansions  of  glory  to  attend  him  in  his 
progress :  for  so  Enoch  prophesied  of  oldy  Behold^ 
the  Lord  comes  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints^  to 
execute  judgment  on  the  ungodly^  Jude  14,  15.  And 
that  by  these  ten  thousand  he  means  the  whole 
body  of  the  church  triumphant,  is  evident  by  that 
passage  of  St.  Paul,  1  Thess.  iii.  13.  where  he  prays, 
that  they  might  be  established  in  their  Christian 
course  tiU  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  all 
his  saints.  And  indeed,  since  they  are  all  to  reas- 
sume  their  bodies,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the 
glorious  resurrection,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
all  come  down  along  with  him  and  return  to  this 
earth,  where  the  old  matter  of  those  bodies  Ues, 
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wherein  they  are  to  be  reinvested.  And  to  this  il- 
taastiioiis  rrtinue  (tf  glorified  saints  shall  be  joined 
the  heavenly  hosts  of  the  holy  angels ;  for  so  Christ 
fainiiKlf  tells  us,  that  he  shall  come  in  his  awn  glary^ 
and  in  his  Father' s^  and  of  his  holy  angels^  Luke 
ix.  26.  and  that  he  shaU  came  in  his  glory,  and  all 
ins  holy  angels  with  him.  Matt.  xxv.  31.  And 
St  Paul  tells  us,  that  he  shall  he  revealed  Jram 
heaven  with  his  'mighty  angels,  2  Thess.  i.  7.  And 
as  the  angek  shall  come  down  along  with  him,  so 
in  all  probability  they  shall  come  in  a  glorious  ap- 
pearance, clothed  in  bright  ethereal  bodies,  in  whidi^ 
to  adorn  the  triumphs  of  that  glorious  day,  th^ 
shall  be  conspicuous  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Neither  shall  their  coming  with  him  be  only 
fin*  show  and  pomp ;  but  the  scripture  plainly  tdls 
us,  that  they  shall  minister  to  him  in  that  great 
transaction.  For  at  his  issuing  forth  from  the  hea- 
ven of  heavens,  these  mighty  hosts  of  angels  shall 
march  before  him,  with  the  archangel  in  the  head  of 
them,  who,  with  a  mighty  voice  or  sound,  like  that 
of  a  trumpet,  shall  send  forth  an  awakening  sum* 
mons  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  grave  to  come 
forth  and  appear  before  the  judgment  seat.  At  which 
tremendous  voice,  which  with  an  all  enlivening 
power  shall  be  reverberated  through  all  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  penetrate  the  most  secret  repositories  oi 
the  earth,  the  dead  shall  rise,  and  the  living  shall  be 
changed  and  transfigured,  and  all  shall  be  set  he* 
fore  the  dread  tribunal  to  undergo  their  trial  and 
receive  their  doom :  for  so,  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  For  the 
Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  wUh  a 
shout,  with  the  voice  o/*  the  archangel,  and  the 
trump  of  God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise 
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first  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  52.  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  made  the  consequence  of  the  sounding  this 
tmmpet,  j^  the  trumpet  shall  sounds  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible.  And  so  also.  Matt, 
xxiv.  31.  our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  at  his  coming  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  he  will  send  his  angels  with  a 
great  sound  of  a  trumpet^  and  they  shall  gather 
together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds.  From  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  the  angels  then  minister  to  him  in 
raising  the  dead,  and  assembling  them  to  judgment ; 
and  hence  that  which  is  called  the  voice  of  the  arch^ 
angel  in  the  above-cited  1  Thess.  iv.  16.  is  else- 
where called  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  John  v. 
£5.  Because  as  it  will  be  animated  by  his  power, 
so  it  will  be  pronounced  by  his  authority;  and  as 
they  shall  minister  to  him  in  raising  the  dead  to  be 
judged,  so  shall  they  also  in  executing  his  sentence 
and  judgment :  for  so.  Matt.  xiii.  41,  42.  he  teUs 
us,  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and 
they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that 
qffend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall  cast 
them  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  there  shall  be  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  From  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  when  he  hath  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
workers  of  iniquity,  he  will,  by  the  ministry  of  his 
angels,  chase  them  into  that  everlasting  fire,  where- 
unto  he  hath  doomed  and  devoted  them.  Thus  when 
he  comes  to  judge  the  world,  all  his  holy  angels  shall 
come  with  him,  and  that  not  only  to  contribute  to 
the  glory  and  splendour  of  his  circuit,  but  also  to 
minister  to  him  in  his  judgment :  so  that  his  retinue 
shall  consist  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who 
shall  all  come  forth  together  with  him,  and  bear  him 
company  in  this  his  triumphant  progress  through 
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the  skies.  By  which  we  may  easily  imagine  what  an 
amazing  spectacle  his  coming  down  from  heaven 
will  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  when  they 
shaU  see  him  descend  from  his  imperial  seat,  far 
above  the  starry  skies,  with  all  the  train-bands  of 
heaven  about  him,  the  captain  of  the  angelical  host 
in  the  front  of  innumerable  angels  marching  before 
him,  and  with  his  mighty  trump  ringing  a  peal  of 
thunder  through  the  universe,  and  with  ten  thousand 
thousands  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^ 
Mowing  after  him  with  crowns  of  glory  on  their  . 
heads,  and  songs  and  hallelujahs  in  their  mouths ;  O 
blessed  Jesu!  how  will  this  glorious  and  dreadfiil 
sight  confound  thy  enemies,  and  ravish  thy  friends, 
make  those  that  hate  thee  tremble  and  gnash  their 
teeth,  and  those  that  love  thee  lift  up  their  heads 
and  shout  for  joy ! 

5.  And  lastly,  we  will  consider  the  place  to  which 
he  is  to  come ;  concerning  which,  all  that  is  certain 
from  scripture  is  this,  that  when  he  comes  down 
from  heaven,  he  will  fix  his  throne,  or  judgment 
seat,  in  the  air,  at  such  a  convenient  distance  fit>m 
the  earth  as  shall  render  him  visible  to  all  its  inha^ 
bitants.  For  so,  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  it  is  said  of  the 
righteous,  that  after  their  being  raised  or  changed, 
they  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds^  to  meet  the 
hard  in  the  air;  which  is  a  plain  argument  that 
the  Lord  will  sit  in  judgment  on  them  in  the  air, 
since  thither  they  will  be  caught  up  to  him  after 
they  are  raised  and  judged.  Thus  in  that  very  air, 
which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Devil's  empire,  shall 
Christ  fix  his  throne,  to  manifest  to  all  the  world  the 
consummation  of  his  vicUny  over  the  powers  of 
darkness.     There  sbaU  he  sit  in  migesty  and  glory, 
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where  now  the  Devil  and  his  angels  reign,  and  in 
the  pubUc  view  of  the  world  shall  even  in  their 
own  dominion  9poU  those  hellish  principalities  and 
powers^  and  having  chained  them  at  his  chariot- 
wheels,  make  a  show  of  them  openly^  triumphing 
oter  them :  there,  where  they  now  domineer  and  ty- 
rannize over  this  wretched  world,  shall  he  set  his 
foot  upon  their  necks,  and  from  thence  shall  he 
tread  them  down  into  everlasting  darkness  and  de- 
spair. Thus,  that  he  may  expose  himself  to  the 
more  public  view,  and  the  Devil  to  the  more  public 
shame  and  confusion,  he  will  choose  to  keep  his  ge- 
neral assizes  in  the  air.  Being  therefore  arrived 
into  the  airy  regions,  after  a  long  and  glorious  -pro- 
gress from  the  highest  heaven,  there  he  shall  sit 
down  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ^  (as  some  think) 
over  against  mount  Olivet,  the  place  from  whence 
he  ascended,  whither  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
goages  shall  be  gathered  before  him  to  receive  their 
everlasting  doom.  And  now  let  us  imagine  with 
ourselves  in  what  a  glorious  and  tremendous  ma- 
jesty he  will  appear  to  the  world  from  his  judgment 
seat,  whence  every  eye  shall  see  him  shine  in  his 
own,  his  Father's,  and  his  angels'  glory,  who  in  a 
bright  corona  shall  sit  round  about  him  like  so  many 
stars  about  a  sun ;  and  where,  as  the  prophet  Da- 
niel describes  him,  chap.  vii.  verse  9»  10.  he  shall 
exhibit  himself  to  public  view,  clothed  in  garments 
as  white  as  snow,  with  the  hair  of  his  head  like 
the  pure  wool,  sitting  on  a  throne  like  the  fiery 
fimne^  and  its  wheels  as  burning  fire y  with  a  fiery 
stream  issuing  out  from  before  him,  and  thousand 
thousands  ministering  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  standing  before  him,  whilst  the 
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judgment  is  set,  and  the  boots  are  opened.  And 
thus  I  have  given  a  brief  account  fix)m  scripture  of 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  coming :  fix>m 
whence  I  proceed  to  the 

IV.  And  last  general  I  proposed  to  treat  of,  viz. 
to  explain  the  whole  process  of  this  judgment.  And 
that  we  may  proceed  herein  the  more  distinctly^ 
we  will  consider  it  with  respect  to  those  twofold  ^ 
jects ;  viz.  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  about  which 
it  is  to  be  exercised.  For  it  is  plain  from  scripture^ 
that  they  are  not  to  be  judged  promiscuously  one 
among  another  as  they  come,  but  the  sheep  are  to  be 
separated  from  the  goats,  the  good  from  the  bad^ 
and  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  apart  fi*om  one  an- 
other. Matt.  XXV.  32,  33.  And  he^  i.  e.  the  Son  of 
man,  shall  separate  them  from  one  another,  as  a 
shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he 
shaU  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  goats 
on  the  left.  In  which  separation  the  precedency 
will  be  given  to  the  sheep,  or  righteous,  who  are  to 
be  judged  first :  for  so  the  scripture  assures  us,  that 
the  dead  in  Christ  are  to  rise  first,  and  that  after 
they  have  undergone  their  judgment,  they  are  im- 
mediately to  be  wafted  up  into  the  air,  there  to 
meet  the  Lord,  and  to  sit  as  assessors  with  him  in 
that  judgment  which  he  shall  afterwards  pass  upon 
the  wicked,  (vide  1  Thess.  iv.  15, 16, 17.  compared 
with  1  Cor.  vi.  2.)  In  explaining  therefore  the  pro- 
cess of  this  judgment,  we  will  treat  of  it  in  the 
same  order  wherein  it  will  be  transacted,  beginning 
first  with  the  judgment  of  the  righteous ;  in  which, 
according  to  the  scripture  account  of  it,  there  are 
these  five  things  implied :  1.  Their  citation  or  sum- 
mons.    2.  Their   personal  appearance  before  the 

p  4 
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judgment  seat.     3.  Their  trial.    4.  Their  sentence. 

5.  Their  assumption  into  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

1.  This  judgment  of  the  righteous  includes  their 
citation  or  summons,  which,  as  was  observed  before, 
is  to  be  performed  by  the  voice  or  trump  of  the 
archangel ;  i.  e.  by  an  audible  shout  or  noise  made 
by  the  prince  of  angels,  and  sounding  throughout 
the  universe,  like  the  mighty  blast  of  a  trumpet. 
For  as  it  was  anciently  the  manner  of  nations  to 
gather  their  assemblies  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ; 
so  by  the  same  sound,  the  scripture  tells  us,  God  will 
assemble  the  world  of  men  to  judgment.  And  that 
this  shall  be  a  real  audible  sound  like  that  of  a 
trumpet,  though  proceeding  from  no  other  instru- 
ment than  that  of  the  archangel's  mouth,  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt ;  because  with  such  a  noise  we  read 
God  did  descend  upon  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  16. 
And  why  may  we  not  as  well  understand  the  one  in 
.  a  literal  sense  as  the  other,  it  being  no  more  im- 
proper in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  God  to  pro- 
claim by  such  a  sound  his  coming  to  judge  the 
world,  than  it  was,  his  coming  to  give  laws  to  Is- 
rael. But  then,  together  with  this  mighty  voice  or 
trump  of  the  ai'changel,  there  shall  proceed  from 
Christ  a  divine  power,  even  his  holy  Spirit,  by  which 
he  raised  himself  from  the  dead,  by  whose  omni- 
potent agency  all  those  holy  relics  of  the  bodies  of 
his  saints,  which  are  now  scattered  about  the  world, 
shall  be  gathered  up,  reunited,  and  reorganized  into 
glorious  bodies :  for  so  the  apostle  attributes  the  re- 
surrection of  our  bodies  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  viii. 
11.  For  if  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
Jirom  the  dead  dwell  in  us,  he  that  raised  up  Christ 
from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  bodies 
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iy  his  Spirit  that  dweUeth  in  us :  and  the  old  ma-* 
terials  of  their  bodies  being  thus  reunited  and  re- 
funned  by  the  powerM  enei^  of  the  H0I7  Ghost 
accompanying  the  sound  of  the  archangel's  trump» 
those  saintly  spirits,  which  anciently  inhabited  them, 
and  which  are  now  come  down  from  heaven  with 
their  Saviour,  shall  every  one  re-enter  its  own  proper 
body,  and  animate  it  with  immortal  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity ;  and  whilst  the  dead  saints  are  thus  arising, 
those  who  shall  then  be  living,  and  have  not  tasted 
death,  shall  by  the  same  almighty  power  be  changed, 
transformed,  and  glorified  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^ 
1  Cor.  XV.  51,  52.  which  being  transacted,  they  shall 
all  be  gathered  together,  by  the  ministry  of  the  holy 
angels,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ,  Matt.  xiii.  27-     For, 

2.  This  judgment  of  the  righteous  doth  also  in- 
clude their  personal  appearance  before  the  judg- 
ment seat.  What  this  judgment  seat  will  be,  hath 
been  briefly  hinted  before,  viz.  a  vast  body  of  lu- 
minous ether,  condensed  into  the  form  of  a  bright 
and  radiant  cloud,  and  placed  in  the  region  of  the 
air,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  earth,  stream- 
ing with  light  from  every  part,  and  casting  forth  an 
unspeakable  glory ;  for  which  cause  it  is  called  the 
throne  of  his  glory y  and  is  described  by  St.  John  to 
be  z,  great  white ^  or  refulgent,  throne ^  Rev.  xx.  11. 
out  of  which  lightnings  and  thunders  are  said  to 
proceed,  Rev.  iv.  5.  which  implies,  that  it  will  be  a 
cloud,  it  being  from  clouds  that  thunders  and  light* 
nings  do  proceed.  And  before  this  glorious  tribunal, 
or  bright  judgment  seat,  shall  all  the  assembly  of 
the  righteous  appear,  to  undergo  a  merciful  trial, 
and  receive  a  happy  doom.     Here  shall  the  glorious 
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omnpetiy  (tf  the  apostles,  the  goodly  feUowship  of 
the  prophets,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the  holy 
'  diurch  throughout  all  the  world,  both  militant  and 
triumphant,  meet^  and  in  one  entire  body  present 
themselves  before  their  blessed  Redeemer;  who, 
looking  down  from  his  exalted  throne,  shall  at  one 
Tiew  see  all  the  congregation  of  his  saints  before 
him,  and  with  infinite  complacency  survey  the  fruit 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  the  mighty  purchase  of 
his  precious  blood ;  for  so  the  apostle  teUs  us,  that 
we  must  all  stand  hejbre  his  judgment  seat^  Rom. 
xiv.  10. 

3.  This  judgment  of  the  righteous  doth  also  in- 
dude  their  trial :  for  so  the  apostle  assures  us.  We 
must  aU  appear  (i.  e.  we  righteous  as  well  as  others) 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christy  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  2  Cor.  v. 
10»  which  plainly  implies,  that  even  the  righteous 
shall  undargo  an  impartial  trial  of  their  deeds,  that 
so  they  may  receive  a  reward  proportionable  to 
them;  and  more  expressly,  Rom.  xiv.  12.  he  tells 
us,  that  we  must  every  one  of  us  give  an  account 
qf  himself  to  Grod.  And  if  every  one,  then  to  be 
sure  the  righteous  must  as  well  as  the  wicked: 
not  that  there  will  be  any  doubt  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  in  the  breast  of  the  Judge,  to 
whose  all«seeing  eye  the  darkest  secrets  of  all  hearts 
fie  open ;  but  yet  for  other  reasons  it  is  highly  con- 
venient they  should  undergo  a  trial  as  well  as 
others.  As,  first,  fi)r  the  more  solemn  and  public  vin- 
dication of  their  wronged  innocence,  that  all  that 
infamy  and  scandal  with  which  their  malicious  ene- 
mies have  bespattered  them  may  be  wiped  off  before 
men  and  angels ;  and  that  being  assoiled  before  all 
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tibe  worlds  tbey  may  triumj^for  ever  in  a  bright 
and  glorious  reputation.  And  secondly,  that  all 
tiMMBe  brave  and  unaffiected  acts  of  secret  piety  and 
diarity,  to  which  none  but  Grod  and  themselves  W€Vt 
conscious,  may  be  l>rought  into  the  open  Ugfat,  mi, 
to  their  everlasting  renown,  proclaimed  throughout 
all  the  vast  assembly  of  spirits :  for  then  we  shall 
see  all  those  modest  souls  unmasked,  whose  silent 
and  retired  graces  do  make  so  littie  show  and  noite 
in.the  W(H*ld ;  and  all  their  humble  pieties  and  bash<> 
fid  beauties,  which  scarce  any  eye  ever  saw  but 
God's,  shall  be  exposed  to  the  public  view  and  g^ 
neral  applause  of  saints  and  angels.  Thirdly^  they 
shall  be  tried  also  for  tlie  vindication  of  God's  im- 
partial procedure  in  proportioning  their  reward  to 
their  virtue ;  that  so  the  degrees  of  each  man's  pro^ 
fidency  in  piety  and  virtue  being  exposed  to  the  view 
of  the  world  by  an  impartial  trial,  angels  and  men  may 
be  convinced,  that  in  distributing  the  dilBTerent  degrees 
of  happiness  the  Almighty  Judge  is  no  way  biassed 
by  a  fond  partiality  or  respect  of  persons ;  but  that  lie 
proceeds  upon  immutable  principles  of  justice,  avd 
doth  exactly  adjust  and  balance  his  rewards  witti 
the  degrees  and  numbers  of  our  deserts  and  im- 
provements ;  that  so  even  those  that  are  set  lowest 
in  those  blessed  forms  and  classes  of  glorious  spirits 
may  not  envy  those  that  are  above  them,  or  com- 
{dain  that  they  are  advanced  no  higher ;  but  every 
one  may  cheerfully  acknowledge  himself  to  be  placed 
where  he  ought  to  be,  as  being  fully  convinced  that 
he  is  only  so  many  degrees  inferior  to  others  in 
glory,  as  they  are  superior  to  him  in  divine  graces 
and  perfections.  Fourthly  and  lastly,  the  righteous 
shall  undergo  thur  trial  for  the^move  gkiribus  mani- 
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fisstation  of  the  divine  mercy  and  goodness:  for 
which  reason  I  am  apt  to  think  that  even  their  sins, 
of  which  they  have  dearly  and  heai*tily  repented, 
shall  in  this  their  trial  be  exposed  and  brought  upon 
the  stage ;  that  so  in  the  free  pardon  of  such  an  in- 
finite number  of  them,  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  blessed  may  behold  and  admire  the  infinite  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  mercies,  and  be  thereby  the  deeper 
affected  with,  and  more  vigorously  excited  to  cele- 
brate with  songs  of  praise,  the  goodness  of  their  mer- 
ciful Judge.  For  these  reasons  the  wise  man  tells 
us,  Eccles.  xii.  14.  that  God  shall  bring  every  se- 
cret  thing  to  judgment^  whether  it  he  good^  or  whe^ 
ther  it  be  evil;  which  proposition,  being  universal, 
must  extend  to  the  righteous  as  well  as  to  the 
wicked.  But  yet  though  their  sores  shall  be  then 
laid  open,  it  shall  be  done  by  a  soft  and  gentle 
hand,  by  a  serene  conscience,  and  a  smiling  Judge, 
who,  without  any  angry  look,  or  severe  reflection, 
or  any  other  circumstance  but  what  shall  contri- 
bute to  the  joys  and  triumphs  of  that  day,  shall  read 
over  all  the  items  of  their  guilt,  and  then  cancel 
them  for  ever.     For, 

4.  This  judgment  of  the  righteous  doth  also  in- 
clude their  sentence.  Although  to  us,  whose  ope- 
rations are  so  slow  and  leisurely,  by  reason  of  the 
unwieldiness  of  these  fleshly  organs  with  which  we 
act,  such  a  particular  trial  as  hath  been  before  de- 
scribed of  such  an  infinite  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men may  seem  to  require  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time,  yet  if  we  consider  that  then  both  the  Judge, 
and  those  who  are  to  be  judged,  shall  be  arrayed  in 
spiritual  bodies^  in  which  they  will  be  able  to  act 
witb  unspeakable  nimbleness  and  despatch,  we  shall 
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•  find  that  a  little  time  comparatively  may  very  well 
suffice  for  so  great  a  transaction:  for  the  Judge 
being  one  that  can  attend  to  infinite  causes  at  once 
without  any  distraction,  and  they  who  are  to  be 
judged  being,  by  reason  of  their  spirituality,  in  a 
condition  to  attend  to  every  one's  trial  while  they 
are  undergoing  their  own,  I  see  no  reason  we  have 
to  imagine,  that  they  shall  be  tried  successively  one 
after  another ;  and  if  not,  why  may  we  not  suppose; 
that  we  shall  all  be  tried  together  at  the  same  time» 
and  consequently  that  the  trial  of  all  may  be  trans^ 
acted  in  as  short  a  time  as  the  trial  of  one.  And 
that  they  shall  all  be  tried  together  is  very  probaUe» 
since  it  is  apparent  from  scripture,  that  they  shdSi 
all  be  sentenced  together,  for  thus  Matt.  xxv.  34. 
Then  shall  the  King  say  to  those  on  his  right  hand, 
i.  e.  to  them  all  together.  Come,  ye  blessed^  &c.  Hav-> 
ing  first  by  an  accurate  and  impartial  trial  mani* 
fested  their  integrity  to  all  the  world,  he  shall  arise 
out  of  his  flaming  throne,  and,  with  an  audible  voice 
and  smiling  majesty,  pronounce  their  sentence  all 
together  in  these  or  such  like  words;  Come,  ye  bless^ 
ed  children  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre^ 
pared  Jbr  you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world: 
to  which  welcome  sentence  they  will  doubtless  all 
immediately  resound  a  joyftil  choir  of  hallelujahs 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  Allelujah,  salvation, 
and  glory,  and  power  be  to  the  Lord  our  Chd, 
for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments ;  saloa^ 
tion  be  unto  our  Lord  that  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
and  to  the  Lamb ;  for  wonderful  are  thy  works,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
O  thou  King  of  saints.  And  now  all  their  busi- 
ness being  finished  here  below,  they*  shall  from 
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henceforth  be  no  longer  detained  m  this  vale  of 
tears  and  misery,  but  with  overjoyed  hearts  shall 
take  their  leave  of  it  for  ever.     For, 

5.  And  lastly,  another  thing  implied  in  this  their 
judgment,  is  their  assumption  into  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  For  their  blessed  Lord  having  thus  pub- 
licly acquitted  and  pronounced  them  blessed,  they 
shall  immediately  feel  the  happy  effect  of  it;  for 
now  he  will  no  longer  suffer  them  to  stand  below  at 
the  bar,  but  from  thence  will  call  them  up  to  his 
tribunal,  there  to  give  them  a  nearer  access  to  his 
bdoved  person,  and  more  intimate  participation  of 
his  glory.  At  which  powerful  call  and  invitation  of 
his,  they  shall  in  an  instant  all  take  wing  together, 
like  a  mighty  flock  of  pure  and  innocent  doves,  and 
fly  aloft  into  the  air,  singing  and  warbling  as  they 
go  to  meet  their  Redeemer  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
For  80  the  apostle,  in  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  Then  (that  is, 
alter  their  resurrection  and  judgment)  we  which  are 
aUve  and  remain,  who  never  died,  but  only  have 
been  changed  and  glorified,  shall  be  caught  up  to- 
gether  with  them,  who  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
into  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and 
80  we  shaU  he  ever  with  the  Lord,  For  to  be  sure 
that  rapturous  love  which  the  sight  and  sentence  of 
their  Saviour  hath  by  this  time  kindled  in  their 
[Mous  breasts  will  wing  their  souls  with  vehement 
desire  to  be  with  him,  and  then  being  clothed  with 
glorified  bodies,  that  are  as  vigorous  and  active  as 
their  souls,  as  nimble  and  expedite  as  their  thoughts 
and  wishes,  it  will  be  in  their  power  soon  to  accom- 
plish their  desire,  and  fly  from  hence  up  to  the 
throne  of  their  Lord. 

And'  now  this  bang  the  first  general  meeting  of 
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the  bkssed  Jesus  and  his  church,  the  first  ioter- 
Tiew  that  ever  was  between  the  heavenly  Bride- 
groom and  his  holy  bride;  O  the  dear  welcomes, 
tite  infinite  mutual  congratulations  that  Will  pass 
between  them !  How  will  thej  now  melt  in  lore 
and  dissolve  in  mutual  flames  !  now  when,  Uke  long 
abKDt  lovers,  they  are  safe  arrived  into  each  other's 
arms,  never,  never  to  be  parted  more. 

And  now  this  Joyhil  meeting  being  consummated, 
they  b^n  to  prepare  for  a  most  dreadful  solemnity, 
and  that  is  the  judgment  of  the  wicked.  In  order 
to  which  the  Judge  will  reassume  his  thnme,  and 
place  his  saints  alt  round  about  in  shining  circles, 
ten  thousand  thousand  together,  that  so,  as  his  as- 
sessors, they  may  bear  a  part  in  the  ensuing  judg- 
ment: for  this  the  apostle  asserts  as  a  notorious 
principle  of  our  Christian  faith  ;  Know  ye  not  that 
the  saintg  shaU  judge  the  world  ?  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  that 
is,  that  they  shall  not  only  accuse  and  condemn  the 
wicked  world  by  the  holy  example  of  their  lives, 
but  also  that  they  shall  give  their  votes  and  suf- 
frages to  that  dreadful  sentence  which  Christ  shall 
pass  up6n  them.  And  now  the  Judge  and  his  as- 
sessors being  set,  proceed  we  to  the 

II.  Second  judgment,  which  is  that  of  the  wicked ; 
in  which  there  are  also  five  particulars  included :  first* 
their  citation  ;  secondly,  their  personal  appearance ; 
thirdly,  their  trial ;  fourthly,  their  sentence ;  fifthly, 
thdr  execution. 

I.  Their  citation :  for  the  first  judgment  being  fi- 
nished, it  is  probable  a  new  summons  will  be  given 
by  the  voice  or  trump  (^  the  archangel  to  assemble 
the  wicked  world  to  their  judgment.  Upon  hearing 
of  which,  all  those  wicked  souk  that  hwe  Irit  their 
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bodies^  and  been  hitherto  confined  in  some  dark  pri- 
son  of  the  creation,  shall  be  forced  to  leave  their 
dismal  habitations,  in  which  they  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  choose  to  continue  for  ever,  if  they 
might  have  their  own  option,  than  to  undergo  that 
fearful  judgment  whereunto  they  are  cited;  but 
being  dragged  into  the  open  light  again  by  those 
devils  who  have  been  hitherto  their  jailors,  they 
shall  every  one  be  forced  to  put  on  those  old  ac- 
cursed bodies  of  theirs  in  which  they  contracted 
those  crimson  guilts,  which  now  they  must  expiate 
in  eternal  flames.  And  now  the  souls  of  the  dead 
being  shut  up  in  their  bodies  again,  like  prisoners  in 
a  sure  hold,  and  there  secured  by  an  immortal  tie 
from  ever  making  another  escape,  the  bodies  of  the 
living  shall  by  a  miraculous  change  be  rendered  at 
once  so  tender  and  sensible,  that  the  least  touch  of 
nosery  shall  pain  them,  and  yet  so  strong  and  du- 
rable, that  the  greatest  loads  of  misery  shall  never 
be  able  to  sink  them :  and  thus  being  all  of  them 
put  into  an  immortal  capacity  of  suffering,  and 
thereby  prepared  to  undergo  the  fearful  doom  which 
awaits  them,  they  shall  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
be  driven  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  For, 
S.  This  judgment  of  the  wicked  implies  also 
their  personal  appearance  at  our  Saviour's  tribunal : 
for  so  St.  John,  in  his  prophetic  vision  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  saw  the  dead^  both  small  and  greats 
standing  before  God^  Rev.  xx.  12.  and  in  Matt. 
XXV.  81,  82.  we  are  told,  that  tchen  the  Son  of  man 
sits  down  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ^  all  nations 
shall  he  gathered  before  him;  that  is,  the  impure 
goats  as  well  as  the  innocent  sheep^  as  he  afterwards 
explains  himself.    And  now,  good  Lord,  what  n,  tra- 


gital  ^iectacle  willHere  be !  An  imiumerable  mibK 
ber  of  self-condemned  wretches  assemUed  tc^ther 
heSxe  the  tribunal  di  an  ahnight3r  and  implacable 
Jndge,  quaking  and  trembling  under  the  dire  expeo> 
tations  of  a  fearful  and  irrevocable  doom,  and  with 
weeping  eyes»  pale  looks,  and  ghastly  countenances, 
aboding  the  miserable  fate  that  attends  them.  For 
thus  it  is  represented,  Rev.  i.  7.  Behold,  he  cameih 
wSA  clouds;  and  every  eye  shaU  see  him ;  they  also 
fiMth  pierced  him :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wait  because  of  him :  and  well  they  may^  con* 
aidering  how  they  treated  him,  and  what  little  rer* 
son  they  have  upon  that  account  to  expect  any  ta^ 
vour  at  his  hands ;  for  to  be  sure  the  sight  of  him 
must  give  a  dreadful  alarm  to  their  consciences,  and 
suggest  to  them  the  sad  remembrance  of  the  innu- 
merable provocations  they  have  given  him.  Look 
up,  O  ye  miserable  creatures !  see  yonder  is  that  glo- 
rioas  Person  whose  authority  you  have  so  insolently 
affronted,  whose  name  you  have  so  impiously  blas^ 
phemed,  whose  mercies  you  have  so  obstinately  re- 
jected ;  behold  with  what  a  stem  and  terrible  ma^ 
jesty  he  sits  upon  yonder  flaming  throne,  from 
whence  he  is  now  just  ready  to  exact  of  ye  a  dread- 
ful account  for  all  your  past  rebellions  against  him. 
But,  O  unhappy  and  forlorn !  see  how  they  droop 
and  hang  their  heads,  as  being  both  ashamed  and 
ufnAd  to  look  their  terrible  Judge  in  the  face,  whose 
incensed  eye  sparkles  upon  them  with  such  an  in- 
snfferabk  terror  and  indignation  as  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  endure,  but  are  forced,  in  the  bitterest 
anguish  and  despair  that  ever  human  souls  were 
seized  with,  to  cry  out  to  the  rocks  and  mountains 
t^fafl  upon  them,  and  to  hide  themjrom  thejbce 
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■  • 

^  him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  qfthe  Lamb,  Rev.  vi.  16. 

8.  Another  particular  implied  in  this  judgment 
of  the  wicked  is  their  trial ;  for  so,  1  Cor.  iv.  5.  we 
are  told,  that  in  this  fearful  day  of  reckoning  God 
will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  ofdarkness, 
and  make  manifest  the  very  counsels  of  the  heart. 
And  this  will  be  no  hard  matter  to  effect,  consider- 
ing that  he  who  is  to  be  the  Judge  of  these  guilty 
criminals  hath  been  a  constant  witness  to  all  their 
actions,  that  his  all-seeing  eye  hath  traced  them  all 
along  through  all  their  secret  mysteries  and  dark 
intrigues  of  iniquity,  and  hath  kept  an  exact  record 
of  them  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance ;  so  that  to 
convict  them  of  their  guilts  he  will  need  do  no 
more  but  only  produce  his  own  registers,  and  ex- 
pose what  he  hath  there  recorded  to  the  view  of 
the  world:  and  there  the  wretches  will  see  them- 
selves transcribed,  and  all  their  abominable  actions 
exactly  copied  from  their  first  originals ;  there  they 
wiU  find  all  their  secret  machinations,  their  dark 
cheats,  their  lewd  imaginations  and  hypocritical  in- 
tentions, recorded  in  the  most  legible  characters ;  and 
perceiving  themselves  thus  shamefully  unstripped  and 
uncased  before  the  world,  their  very  inwards  dissect- 
ed, and  the  smallest  threads  and  fibres  of  their  hearts 
laid  open  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  men  and  an- 
gels, their  own  shame  and  intolerable  rack  of  their 
consciences  will  force  them  to  confess  their  charge, 
and  proclaim  themselves  guilty  before  all  that  vast 
congregation  of  spirits.  But  O  the  inexpressible 
horror  and  confusion  these  wretched  souls  wiU  then 
be  seized  with,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  thus 
publicly  unmasked,  and  turned  inside  outwards,  and 
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be  forced  to  stand  forth  like  so  many  loathsome 
spectacles  bef(»*e  Qod  and  his  angels,  without  any 
excuse  or  retreat  for  their  shame,  without  any  veil 
to  hide  their  infamy  and  blushes !  when  their  filthy 
practices  shall  be  no  longer  confined  to  the  talk  of  a 
town  or  a  village,  but  be  proclaimed  in  the  hearing 
of  all  the  rational  world.  O  now  it  would  be  happy 
/or  them,  if,  as  formerly,  they  could  drown  the  retorts 
of  their  conscience  in  noise  and  laughter,  and  forget 
its  cutting  repartees,  which  were  always  uneasy  to 
bear,  but  impossible  to  answer.  But,  alas!  those 
jolly  days  are  gone,  and  now,  in  despite  of  them- 
selves, they  must  listen  with  horror  and  confusion  of 
fiEu^e  to  what  those  two  great  judges,  Jesus  and  their 
own  consciences,  unanimously  give  in  charge  against 
them.  Thus  he,  whose  piercing  eye  doth  now  pe- 
netrate their  hearts,  and  ransack  every  comer  of 
their  souls,  will  in  that  great  day  of  discoveries 
bring  forth  all  that  secret  filth  that  is  there  re- 
posited,  and  expose  it  for  an  infamous  spectacle  to 
die  public  view  of  men  and  angels. 

4.  Another  particular  impUed  in  this  judgment 
of  wicked  men  is  their  sentence.  Their  trial  being 
now  over,  in  which  their  guilt  hath  been  sufficiently 
evinced  and  detected,  to  their  everlasting  infamy 
and  reproach,  they  will  by  this  time  have  received 
the  sentence  of  death  within  themselves,  and  stand 
condenmed  in  the  judgment  of  all  the  world.  The 
righteous  Judge,  who  is  too  great  to  be  overawed, 
too  just  to  be  bribed,  and  too  much  provoked  to  be 
entreated,  whose  ears  are  now  for  ever  stopped,  and 
whose  bowels  are  impenetrably  hardened  against  all 
fiuther  overtures  of  mercy,  will  with  a  stem  look 
and  tierrible  voice  pronounce  that  dreadful  docmi 
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upcm  them^  Go,  ye  cursed^  into  everlasting  fire^  pre- 
pared  for  the  devU  and  his  angels;  which  though 
it  be  of  a  horrible  import,  will  appear  so  just,  consi- 
dering the  horrible  things  which  have  been  charged 
and  proved  against  them,  that  it  wiU  be  immedi- 
ately seconded  with  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all 
that  bright  corona  of  glorified  saints  that  sit  as  as- 
sessors round  the  throne,  who  with  one  consent  will 
all  cry  out  together,  Just  and  righteous  art  thou, 
O  Judge  of  the  world,  in  all  thy  ways.  But  O 
the  fearful  shrieks  and  lamentations  that  wiU  then 
be  heard  from  those  poor  condemned  creatures  !  For 
if  a  Lord  have  mercy  upon  thee,  a  T€dee  him,  jailor, 
from  an  earthly  judge,  be  able  to  extort  so  many 
sighs  and  tears  from  a  hardened  malefactor,  what 
will  a  Cro  ye  cursed  do  from  the  mouth  of  the  right- 
eous Judge  of  the  world,  and  when  so  many  mtUions 
d£  men  and  women  shall  be  all  involved  together  in 
the  same  doom,  and  all  at  once  lamenting  their  dis^ 
mal  fate?  Lord,  what  a  horrible  outcry  will  they 
make !  Now  in  the  bitter  agonies  of  their  souls  they 
will  cry  to  heaven  for  mercy,  mercy :  but  alas !  poor 
souls,  they  cry  too  late ;  their  Judge  was  once  as 
importunate  with  them  to  have  mercy  upon  them- 
selves :  but  because  when  he  called,  they  rejused ; 
when  he  stretched  forth  his  hands,  they  regarded 
not ;  now  when  they  call,  he  will  not  answer;  when 
they  cry,  he  will  not  hear,  but  will  laugh  at  their 
calamity,  as  they  did  at  his  counsel,  and  mock  when 
their  foar  and  destruction  is  come  upon  them. 

5.  And  lastly.  Another  particular  implied  in  this 
judgment  of  the  wicked  is  the  execution  of  their 
sentence.  For  immediately  after  their  sentence  is 
passed,  by  which  they  stand  doomed  to  everlasting 
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fire^  an  everkstfaig  fire  shall  be  kiiidled  round  about 
them,  a  fire  whidi  within  a  few  moments  shall 
flfKead  itself  over  all  tiiis  lower  world,  and  convert 
die  whole  atmosphere  about  us  into  a  furnace  of 
inquenchable  flames.  For  then  all  those  fierj  par- 
ticles which  are  everywhere  intermingled  with  these 
terrestrial  bodies,  and  have  hitherto  been  kept  within 
their  pifoper  limits,  shall  be  disentangled  and  set 
five  from  those  more  gross  and  slu^sh  ones  that 
now  bind  and  fix  them,  and  swarm  together  like  so 
many  sparks  into  one  huge  globe  of  fire,  which  from 
the  lowermost  centre  of  the  earth  shall  spire  up  and 
kindle  upon  all  that  airy  heaven  above,  and  with  one 
continued  flame  fill  all  the  vast  expaiMwrn ;  all  that 
fiery  matter  which  is  now  dispersed  up  and  down 
within  the  entrails  of  the  earth  shall  by  degrees 
gather  together  into  rivers  of  fire,  which,  rolling  to 
and  fro  within,  to  force  their  way  into  the  open  air, 
will  perhaps  produce  those  prodigious  earthquakes 
of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  by  which  at  length 
the  earth  being  deft  and  torn,  it  shall  everfrwhere 
vomit  out  ton-ents  of  fire  from  its  flaming  bowels ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  sea  shall  boil  and  swells 
and  roar  like  water  in  a  seething  pot,  till  it  is  aH 
evaporated  by  the  singling  flames  from  below, 
which,  having  rarefied  its  waters  into  vapours,  shall 
kindle  those  vapours  into  flames ;  and  at  the  same 
time  also  the  heavens  above  shall  groan  and  cradc 
with  incessant  thunder,  accompanied  with  thick  and 
fearful  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  joining  with  those 
vast  streams  of  fire  that  will  be  continually  issuing 
out  of  the  earth  and  sea,  will  make  such  a  prodi- 
gious deluge  of  flames,  as  will  quickly  overflow  the 
whde  world.    For  tkos  we  ate  assored  from  scrip* 
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lure,  Xhattke  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  earth,  and  the  works  that  are  therein,  shall 
he  burnt  up,  2  Pet.  iii.  10.  So  also  St.  John,  in  his 
vision  of  the  day  of  judgment,  Rev.  xx.  11.  /  saw 
a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from 
whose  face  the  earth  and  the  lieaven  fied  away, 
and  there  wa^  found  no  place  for  them.  Not  that 
the  matter  of  them  shall  be  annihilated,  but  the 
ibrm  of  them  shidl  be  destroyed  by  their  being  con- 
verted into  an  everlasting  fire ;  and  in  this  fire  shall 
those  condemned  wretches  live  and  suffer  to  eternal 
ages.  Hence  it  is  called  the  vengeance  of  eternal 
fire ;  and  we  are  told,  that  it  will  be  inflnmingfire 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  render  vengeance  to  all 
that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  gospel, 
2  Thess.  i.  8.  And  that  this  flaming  fire  shall  be 
the  conflagration  of  the  world,  that  of  St.  Peter 
seems  plainly  to  imply,  2  Pet.  iii.  7-  JBut  the  hea^ 
vens  and  the  earth,  which  are  now, — are  kept  in 
store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  ofjudg^ 
ment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men;  and  being  re- 
served unto  fire  against  the  day  of  perdition  of  un- 
godly men,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  the  fire  it 
is  reserved  to  will  be  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 
Thus,  upon  our  Saviour's  pronouncing  those  dread- 
ful words.  Go,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  the 
persons  concerned  will  immediately  perceive  the  dire 
effects ;  for  all  on  a  sudden  they  will  see  the  clouds 
from  above,  and  the  earth  from  beneath,  casting 
forth  torrents  of  fire  upon  them,  which  in  an  instant 
will  set  all  the  world  in  a  blaze  about  their  ears :  at 
the  sight  of  which  all  this  wretched  world  will  be 
turned  into  a  mournful  stage  of  horrors,  in  which 
the  miserable  actors,  being  seized  with  inexpressible 
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amaJEement  to  see  themselves  all  on  a  sudden  en- 
compassed on  every  side  with  flames,  will  raise  a 
hideous  roar  and  outcry ;  millions  of  burning  men 
and  women  shrieking  together ;  and  their  noise  shall 
min^e  with  the  archangel's  trumpet,  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  dying  and  groaning  heaven,  and  the 
crack  of  the  dissolving  world,  that  is  sinking  into 
eternal  ruins.  In  which  miserable  state  of  thing8» 
whither  can  the  poor  creatures  fly,  or  where  can 
Aey  hope  to  find  a  sanctuary  ?  If  they  go  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  there  they  are  but  more 
openly  exposed  to  the  dreadful  lightnings  of  hea- 
ven ;  if  they  go  down  into  the  holes  and  caverns  of 
the  rocks,  there  they  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
burning  furnaces  of  the  earth ;  if  they  descend  into 
the  deep,  there  they  will  be  soon  overtaken  with  a 
storm  of  fire  and  brimstone ;  and  wherever  they  go, 
the  vengeance  of  Grod  will  still  pursue  them  with  its 
everlasting  burnings.  And  thus  having  no  retreat 
left  them,  no  avenue  to  escape  out  of  this  burning 
woiid,  here  they  must  remain  for  ever  surrounded 
with  smoke,  and  fire,  and  darkness,  and  wrapped  in 
fierce  and  merciless  flames,  which,  like  a  shirt  of 
burning  pitch,  will  stick  close  to,  and  pierce  through 
and  through  their  passive  bodies,  and  for  ever  prey 
upon,  but  never  consume  them. 

And  now  the  almighty  Judge  having  seen  his 
dread  sentence  executed,  wiU  arise  from  his  throne, 
and  from  thence  return  to  the  seat  of  the  blessed,  in 
a  solemn  and  glorious  triumph,  with  all  his  holy 
myriads  of  angels  and  saints,  who,  as  they  foUow 
him  through  the  air  and  ether,  will,  with  loud  ho- 
sannahs  and  triumphant  acclamations,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  Redeemer.  Thus  shall  the  ransomed 
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qftite  Ijord  return  with  him  with  songs  to  the  heor- 
penfy  Zion^  a$ui  everlasting  Joy  shall  be  upon  their 
heads,  and  everlasting  praises  in  their  mouths.  For 
being  arrived  into  those  blissful  r^ons,  there,  in 
those  glorified  bodies  which  they  put  on  at  their  re- 
surrection, they  shall  live  for  ever  in  unspeakable 
pleasures  and  delights,  and  be  entertained,  not  only 
with  all  that  happiness  which  they  enjoyed  in  the 
state  of  their  separation,  when  they  were  only  blessed 
spirits,  but  also  with  all  the  satisfaction  and  delights 
that  their  glorified  bodies  can  require  and  enjoy.  So 
that  now  their  blessedness  shall  be  consummate,  and 
all  the  capacities  of  their  human  nature,  compound^ 
ed  of  body  and  soul,  shall  be  fulfilled  with  bliss, 
till  they  overflow,  and  can  contain  no  more.  But 
wherein  the  happiness  of  their  glorified  bodies  shall 
consist,  I  shall  not  presume  to  inquire,  the  scripture 
being  silent  concerning  it.  And  what  the  happi-^ 
ness  of  their  souls  shall  be  hath  been  shewn  at  large 
before,  vol.  i.  part  1 .  chap.  3,  4.  So  that  as  to  that 
state  of  eternal  life,  in  which  our  Saviour  shall  [dace 
his  faithful  servants  in  the  conclusion  of  this  great 
judgment,  I  need  say  no  more  of  it  in  this  place. 


SECT.  XII. 

Concerning  the  conclunon  tmd  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

vV  HEN  our  Saviour  hath  finished  that  last  and 
most  glorious  act  of  royalty,  viz.  judging  the  world, 
and  hath  finally  condemned  to  everlasting  fire  the  ir- 
reclaimable enemies  of  God,  and  crowned  all  his 
faithful  subjects  with  eternal  glory  and  beatitude, 
the  apostle  tells  us,  he  shall  deliver  up  the  Icings 
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dmm  to  Qad^eveu  the  Father^  1  Cknr.  xv.  24.  For 
our  better  imderatanding  of  whidi  we  are  to  conai- 
dpr  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  twofold :  first,  es- 
seotialy  as  he  ;is  God  essential,  and  doth  subsist  in 
the  diyine  .essence ;  by  the  supereminent  perfections 
of  whidi  he  being  exalted  above  all  things,  hath  an 
essential  ri^t.of  dominion  over  all  things ;  and  this 
is  coetemal  with  himself,  and  is  as  inseparable  to 
him  as  his  being;  this  he  can  no  more  deliver  up 
than  he  can  his  godhead,  which,  without  ceasing  to 
be,  can  never  cease  to  be  supreme  over  all  things. 
But  then»  in  the  second  place,  there  is  his  mediato- 
rial kingdom,  which  is  that  of  which  we  have  hi- 
therto been  treating ;  and  this,  as  hath  been  shewn 
before,  was  by  solemn  compact  and  agreement  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Father,  upon  condition  that 
he  should  assume  our  nature,  and  therein  make  ex- 
jnation  for  our  sins;  in  consideration  whereof  the 
Father  obliged  himself  to  grant  a  covenant  of  grace 
to  the  sinful  world,  and  to  constitute  him  the  me- 
diator of  it ;  by  which  mediatorial  office  he  is  author- 
ized to  rule  for  God  according  to  the  tenor  of  that 
gracious  covenant,  as  well  as  to  intercede  for  us ; 
and  in  ruling  for  Qod  according  to  that  covenant, 
he  is  to  crown  and  reward  all  such  as  return  to  and 
persevere  in  their  duty  with  everlasting  happiness, 
and  to  render  eternal  vengeance  to  all  such  as  ob- 
stinately persist  in  their  rebellion.  So  that  when 
this  is  done,  (as  it  will  be  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
day  of  judgment,)  the  whole  business  of  his  mediato- 
rial kingdom  is  at  an  end;  then  the  covenant,  of 
which  he  is  now  mediator,  will  be  completely  exe- 
cuted, and  consequently  his  mediation  will  cease,  as 
being  of  no  farther  use,  and  having  no  farther  part 
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to  act.  ¥ac  now  God  and  man  being  made  com- 
I^etelj  one^  the  office  of  a  mediator  ceases  of  its 
own  accord;  for  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of 
one.  Gal.  iii.  20.  and  therefore  the  two  parties  being 
perfectly  united,  there  is  no  farther  use  of  a  media- 
tor between  them.  Wherefore  as  our  beatific  vision 
will  supersede  the  necessity  of,  his  prophetic  office 
to  teach  and  instruct  us,  as  our  perfection  and  en- 
tire fruition  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  his 
priestly  office  to  offer  and  intercede  for  us,  so  the 
security  of  our  possession  of  both  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  his  kingly  office  to  protect  and  defend 
us ;  and  therefore,  when  our  affairs  are  once  reduced 
to  this  happy  issue,  his  kingly  office,  as  well  as  all 
other  parts  of  his  mediatorship,  will  for  ever  cease. 
But  since  this  great  mystery  is  nowhere  expressly 
delivered  in  scripture,  but  only  in  that  fore-cited 
1  Cor.  XV.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  whole  passage,  which  lies  in  ver.  24 — 28. 
Then  Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father;  when 
he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  authority 
and  all  power.  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  Jus  feet.  The  hist  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.  For  he  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet.  But  when  he  saith.  All 
things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manifest  that  he  is 
excepted,  which  did  put  all  things  under  him.  And 
when  aU  things  shall  he  subdued  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him 
which  did  put  aU  things  under  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all.  The  whole  sense  and  meaning  of 
which  passage  I  shall  cast  into  these  proposi- 
tions : 
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•  First,  That  the  kingdom  or  dominion  here  spoken 
of  was  committed  to  him  by  God  the  Father. 
.  Secondly,  That  he  is  to  possess  this  kingdom  and 
dominion  so  long  and  tio  longer,  as  tiU  all  things  are 
actually  subdued  to  him. 

Thirdly,  That  during  his  possession  of  it  he  is 
subject  to  the  Father. 

Fourthly,  That  after  his  delivering  it  up  to  the 
Father,  he  will  be  otherwise  subject  to  him  than  he 
is  now. 

Fifthly,  That  he  being  thus  subjected  to  the  Fa- 
ther, all  power  and  dominion  shall  from  thenceforth 
be  immediately  exercised  by  the  Deity. 

I.  That  the  kingdom  or  dominion  here  spoken  of 
was  committed  to  him  by  Grod  the  Father ;  and  this 
is  expressly  affirmed,  ver.  27-  For  he  (i.  e.  the  Fa- 
ther) hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet ;  which 
words  are  a  quotation  of  Psalm  viii.  6.  Thou  mad' 
est  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 
hands ;  thou  ha^t  put  all  things  under  his  feet : 
which  words  are  to  be  understood  literally  of  the 
first  Adam,  but  mystically  of  the  second ;  as  is  evi- 
dent not  only  because  it  is  here  applied  to  Christ 
by  St.  Paul,  but  also  by  the  author  to  the  Hebrews, 
Heb.  ii.  7,  8.  where  he  expressly  tells  us,  that  it 
was  God  the  Father  that  crowned  Christ  with  glory 
and  honour,  and  that  did  set  him  over  the  works 
of  his  handsy  and  put  all  things  in  subjection  under 
his  feet ;  and  accordingly  our  Saviour  himself  de- 
clares, that  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  was 
given  him,  i.  e.  by  the  Father,  and  that  it  was  the 
Father  that  committed  all  judgment  to  him ;  and 
the  apostle  expressly  tells  us,  that  it  was  Crod  that 
exalted  him  toith  his  own  right  hand  to  he  a  Prince 
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amd  a  Skanaur,  Acts  v.  31.  From  all  which  it  is 
evident,  that  the  dominion  which  the  apostle  here 
treats  of  is  not  the  essential  dominion  of  Christ, 
which,  as  he  is  God  essential,  is  coetemal  without 
him;  but  that  mediatorial  dominion  which  was 
committed  to  him  by  the  voluntary  disposal  of  his 
Father,  and  which  once  he  had  not,  and  will  here- 
after cease  to  have. 

II.  That  he  is  to  possess  this  kingdom  or  domi- 
nion so  long  as,  and  no  longer  than  till  all  things  are 
actually  subdued  unto  him.  So,  ver.  34.  you  see  the 
time  of  his  delivering  up  this  kingdom  is  then, 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  aU  au- 
tharity  and  power ;  i.  e.  till  he  shall  have  converted 
and  destroyed  all  those  powers  of  the  earth  that  op- 
pose themselves  against  him;  for  so  ver.  25,  26. 
Par  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  un-^ 
der  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroy^ 
ed  is  death.  Which  plainly  implies,  that  when  he 
hath  conquered  all  enemies,  and  destroyed  death, 
which  is  the  last  enemy,  by  giving  a  glorious  resur- 
rection to  his  faithful  subjects,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  his  mediatorial  reign  is  to  conclude :  for  so, 
Psalm  ex.  1.  to  which  the  apostle  here  refers,  the 
Psalmist  brings  in  Jehovah  the  Father,  thus  be- 
speaking Jehovah  the  Son,  The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Idordf  Sit  thou  at  my  right  handy  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.  Now  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  whenever  it  is  applied  to  our  Saviour, 
doth  in  scripture  always  denote  his  possessing  and 
exercising  this  his  mediatorial  kingdom;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist  is  this;  The  Father 
hath  commissioned  his  Son  to  continue  the  exercise 
of  his  me<Uatorial  dominion,  till  such  time  as  either 
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hj  the  dint  of  liis  almighty  vengeance  he  haih 
trampled  all  his  enemies  under  foot,  or  bj  the 
power  of  his  grace  reduced  them  voluntarily  to 
pnastrate  themselves  before  him.    And  indeed  the 
end  for  which  this  kingdom  of  our  Saviour  was 
erected,  was  to  subdue  the  rebellious  world  to  Qadtt 
and  either  to  captivate  men  into  a  free  submissicn 
to  his  heavetily  will,  which  is  its  first  intention,  or, 
if  they  will  not  yield,  to  make  them  the  triumjdi  of 
his  everlasting  vengeance ;  which  end  at  the  day  of 
yaAgaieai  will  be  fully  accomjdished :  for'  then  the 
&te  of  all  the  rational  world  will  be  fixed  and  de- 
termined; then  the  faithful  subjects  will  be  crowned^ 
and  the  incorrigible  rebels  condemned  and  executed^ 
and  so,  one  way  or  the  other,  aU  tking^t  will  be  enk 
dmed  unto  him.  So  that  from  henceforth  the  end  and 
reason  of  this  his  mediatorial  dominion  will  cease ; 
and  when  the  end  of  it  ceaseth,  he,  who  never  doth 
any  thing  in  vain,  will  immediately  deliver  it  up 
into  those  hands  from  whence  he  received  it.     For 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all  am*- 
ihorUy  and  power ^  i.  e.  conquered  and  subdued  aH 
that  resisted  and  opposed  him,  then  cometh  the  end, 
when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to 
God,  even  the  Father,  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

III.  That  during  his  possession  of  this  kingdom 
he  is  subject  to  the  Father.  So  ver.  S7.  But  when 
he  saith,  AU  things  are  put  under  him,  it  is  manu 
fest  that  he  (i.  e.  the  Father)  is  excepted,  which  did 
put  aU  things  under  him.  As  if  he  should  say.  Do 
not  mistake  me ;  for  when  I  say  all  thinge  are  put 
under  him,  my  meaning  is,  all  things  except  God 
the  Father,  for  it  was  he  that  did  put  all  things 
under  him;  and  it  is  manifest  that  he  who  gave 
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him  this  superiority  over  all  things  must  himself  be 
superior  to  him ;  and  indeed,  considering  Christ  as 
mediatorial  king,  he  is  no  more  than  his  Father's 
viceroy,  and  doth  only  act  by  deputation  from  him, 
and  rule  and  govern  for  him ;  and  hence  the  Father 
styles  him  his  king.  Psalm  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.     So  that  now  he 
is  subject  to  the  Father  in  the  capacity  of  a  vice- 
king  to  a  supreme  sovereign,  and  whatsoever  he 
doth  in  this  capacity  he  doth  in  his  Father's  name 
and  by  his  authority ;  for  he  mediates,  as  for  men 
with  Grod,  in  doing  which  he  is  our  advocate;  so 
for  God  with  men,  in  doing  which  he  is  our  king. 
God's  part  is  to  govern  us,  and  our  part  is  to  sue  to 
him  for  favour  and  protection ;  and  both  these  parts 
our  Saviour  acts  as  mediator  between  Qod  and  us : 
he  acts  our  part  for  us  in  being  advocate,  and  God's 
part  for  him  in  being  king.     So  that  in  that  rule 
and  government  which  he  now  exercises  over  us, 
he  is  only  the  supreme  minister  of  his  Father's 
power  and  dominion ;  and  as  the  Father  reigns  by 
his  ministry,  so  he  reigns  by  the  Father's  authority. 
But  though  now,  while  his   mediatorial   kingdom 
doth  continue,  he  is  subject  to  the  Father  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  it,  yet,  from  this  passage  of  St.  Paul, 
it  is  evident, 

IV.  That  when  he  hath  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Father,  he  will  be  otherwise  subject  to  him  than  he 
is  now ;  for  so,  ver.  S8.  And  when  all  things  shall 
be  subdued  unto  him,  that  is,  actually,  and  as  they 
will  be  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  good  are 
crowned^  and  the  wicked  consigned  to  that  fearful 
execution,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  sub^ 
jeet  unto  him  that  did  put  aU  things  under  him ; 
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which  necessarily  implies,  that  then  he  should  enter 
into  a  different  state  of  subjection  to  the  Father 
from  that  wherein  he  was  before.     Why  then  shall 
the  San  himself  be  stdgeet  to  him  f  Was  he  not 
subject  to  him  before  ?   Yes,  doubtless  he  was ;  and 
therefore  either  this  then  must  be  impertinent,  or 
then  he  shall  be  so  subject  to  him  as  he  was  not 
before.    Before  he  was  subject  to  him  as  he  was  his 
mediatorial  king  or  viceroy,  as  he  reigned  undef 
him  and  by  his  authority;   but  then  he  is  to  be 
subject  to  him  after  a  different  manner :  for  the  ex- 
plication of  which  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  now 
the  Son,  considered  as  mediator,  reigns  under  God 
in  the  right  of  what  he  did  and  suffered  in  his  hu- 
man nature  hypostatically  united  to  his  godhead; 
for  it  was  because  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  to  the  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
thai  God  highly  exalted  him,  Phil.  ii.  8,  9-     Now 
it  was  as  he  was  man  that  he  became  obedient  to 
death;  and  it  was  in  the  right  of  that  obedience 
that  God  exalted  him  to  his  mediatorial  kingdom ; 
so  that  now  as  mediator  he  not  only  reigns  in  his 
human  nature,  but  in  right  of  the  passion  of  his  hu- 
man nature:  his  mediatorial  kingdom  is  the  pur- 
chase of  his  blood,  by  which  he  both  obtained  the 
pew  covenant  for  us,  and  regal  power  to  execute  it 
upon  us.     When  therefore  he  hath  executed  it  to 
the  full,  (as  we  are  sure  he  will  do  at  the  day  of 
judgment,)  this  regal  power  of  his,  which  he  pur- 
chased with  his  blood,  will  cease,  as  having  fully  ac- 
complished that  for  which  it  was  given  and  in- 
tended.    And  now  he  being  to  reign  no  longer  in 
right  of  the  sufferings  of  his  human  nature,  his  hu- 
man nature  will  be  subject  to  the  Fathfsr  in  a  more 
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different  manner  than  it  was  before.  Before  it  was 
subject  to  him  as  authorized  in  consideration  of  its 
passion  to  reign  and  govern  under  him;  but  then^ 
having  delivered  up  its  reign  and  government,  it  will 
be  subject  to  him  in  a  more  private  capacity,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  Roman  empire  were  subject  to  Cae- 
sar while  they  governed  under  him,  but  when  they 
rendered  back  their  character,  they  became  his  sub- 
jects in  a  more  private  station.  Not  that  the  humanity 
of  Christ  shall  be  any  way  depressed  or  degraded  by 
his  deUvering  up  his  mediatorial  kingdom ;  but  as 
an  ambassador,  after  he  is  discharged  of  the  burden 
of  his  embassy,  doth  still  retain  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  it,  so  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  after  he 
hath  surrendered  up  its  mediatorial  dominion,  shall 
stiU  remain  as^  highly  exalted  in  honour,  dignity, 
and  beatitude  as  ever ;  and  angels  and  saints  shall 
for  ever  render  to  it  the  same  religious  respect  and 
veneration  as  they  did  before  he  surrendered  it :  for 
it  shall  still  remain  hypostatically  united  to  his  god- 
head, and  so  God  shall  for  ever  reign  in  it,  though 
it  shall  not  for  ever  reign  with  God.  So  that  it 
being  still  the  temple  of  the  Deity,  and  all  the  glo- 
rious achievements  it  made  during  its  humiliation 
and  mediatorial  reign  reflecting  still  the  same  ho- 
nour and  praise  and  glory  upon  it,  it  will  to  eternity 
be  as  great  and  glorious  throughout  all  the  heavenly 
world,  as  ever  it  was  in  the  full  splendour  of  its 
kingdom :  so  that  in  this  respect  what  the  ancient 
fathers  added  to  the  Nicene  creed  is  most  true,  his 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end;  because,  without  pos^ 
sessing  it,  he  shall  for  ever  enjoy  the  gldry  and  ho- 
nour and  beatitude  of  it. 

V.  And  lastly,  That  the  Son  being  thus  subjected 
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to  the  Father,  all  power  and  dominion  shall  from 
thenoefcnrth  be  immediately  exercised  by  the  Deity ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  so  irer.  28.  Tl^en  shall 
tke  San  abo  himself  ^^  sul^ect  unto  him  that  did 
put  a//  things  under  him,  that  Crod  may  he  all  in 
otL  Where  the  variation  of  the  person  is  yery  ob- 
servable: for  it  is  not  said,  that  the  Son  shall  be 
sutgect  to  him  that  did  put  all  things  under  him, 
(L  e.  the  Father,)  that  he  may  be  all  in  all,  but  that 
God  may  be  all  in  all ;  that  is,  the  triune  Godhead 
subsisting  in  three  Persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Glu)9t :  for  had  he  meant  the  Father  only,  he 
ought,  according  to  the  commoQ  rules  of  speech,  tP 
have  said  he,  or  the  Father,  of  whom  he  had  been 
before  speaking,  instead  of  God.  Nor  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed,  that  after  the  resignation  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  the  Father  only  shall  act  and 
reign,  and  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  sit  still  for  ever 
and  do  nothing.  But  the  meaning  is,  that  thi3  me- 
diatorial kingdom  ceasing,  in  which  the  Son  as  man 
as  well  as  God  now  reigns,  there  shall  from  thence- 
forth  be  no  other  kingdom  or  dominion  exercised  in 
that  celestial  state,  but  what  is  essential  to  the  God- 
head, in  whidi  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  subsisting 
together  with  the  Father,  shall  for  ever  reign  to- 
gether with  him.  For  this  I  take  to  be  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase^  that  God  may  he  all  in  all;  that  is, 
that  he  may  rule  and  govern  all  things  immediately 
by  himself;  that  his  immediate  will  may  reign  alone 
in  all,  and  be  the  proximate  guide  of  all  that  Mess- 
ed world;  that  there  may  be  no  mediate  or  mediato- 
rial government  between  him  and  us,  to  exact  our 
obedience,  and  convey  to  us  his  favours  and  re- 
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wards,  Init  that  we  may  render  all  our  duty  immedi- 
ately to  him,  and  derive  all  our  happiness  immediately 
from  him ;  so  that  as  now  Christ  the  Theanthropos^  or 
Crod-muin^  is  all  in  ally  Col.  iii.  11.  because  the  Father 
doth  all  things  and  governs  all  things  by  him,  having 
given  him  aU  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;  so  when 
this  economy  ceases,  God  alone,  or  the  triune  Godhead, 
shall  be  all  in  all,  because  he  shall  do  all  things  and 
govern  all  things  by  himself  immediately.  Thus,  when 
the  San  of  man  is  subjected  to  him  that  did  put  all 
things  under  him,  that  one  divine  essence,  whence 
all  things  did  proceed,  and  in  which  the  Father,^Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  subsist,  shall  from  thenceforth  resume 
all  rule  and  dominion  to  itself,  and  only  the  Son  of 
God  together  v^dth  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  reign.  But  yet  in  this  purely  divine  govern- 
ment there  is  no  doubt  but  those  divine  Persons 
will  8tiU  continue  to  act  in  subordination  to  each 
other,  according  to  that  natural  subordination  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  their  personal  properties : 
for  the  Godhead  being  communicated  from  the  Fa- 
ther to  the  Son,  the  Father,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
must  necessarily  be  prior  to  the  Son;  and  the  same 
Godhead  being  communicated  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  both  Father  and  Son 
must  also,  in  order  of  nature,  be  prior  to  the  Holy 
Ghost :  so  that  between  these  sacred  three  there  is 
an  internal  necessary- subordination  that  can  never 
be  altered  or  inverted;  and  therefore  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that,  as  they  will  always  be  subordinate, 
so  they  will  always  act  subordinately.  The  Father 
as  the  first,  the  begetter  and  the  fountain  of  divi- 
nity, will  be  always  first  and  supreme  in  the  divine 
monarchy ;  the  Son^  as  b^;otten  by  him,  will  still 
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rdgn  in  subordinatian  to  him ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost» 
as  proceeding  finom  both,  will  continue  to  reign  in 
subordination  to  both.  Thus  to  everlasting  ages 
only  the  Trinity  in  Unity  shall  reign,  and  by  its 
own  immediate  will  and  influence  rule  and  Uess  all 
that  heavenly  world  over  which  it  spreads  its  al^ 
mighty  wings,  and  so  it  shall  be  all  in  all. 


SECT.  XIII. 

Of  the  reason  cuut  wisdom  of  this  method  of  God's  govemhig  si^ul 
men  by  his  own  eternal  Son  in  our  nature, 

X  HOUGH  we  are  not,  either  by  our  natural  reascm 
or  revelation,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, or  to  trace  out  all  the  reasons  of  its  methods 
and  conduct,  yet  upon  diligent  inquiry  we  can 
plainly  discern  the  tracts  of  an  admirable  wisdom  ip 
all  the  stated  methods  of  Providence ;  and  though 
we  cannot  say,  that  this  or  that  is  the  main  or  only 
reason  why  Grod  doth  so  or  so,  (for  infinite  wisdom 
may  have  infinitely  greater  and  infinitely  more  rea- 
sons of  its  actions  than  our  shortsighted  reason  can 
at  present  discover,)  yet,  by  comparing  one  action  of 
his  with  another,  and  diligently  observing  the  drift 
and  tendency  of  them  all,  how  they  concur  to  one 
common  end,  and  subserve  each  other  to  promote 
and  accomplish  it,  we  cannot  avoid  discovering  rea- 
son enough  in  them  to  convince  and  satisfy  us,  that 
they  all  proceed  from  a  most  wise  and  intelligent 
agent,  and  this  more  especially  in  the  admirable 
economy  of  the  mediation,  viz.  the  eternal  Son  of 
God's  assuming  our  nature,  and  therein  becoming 
our  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King:  for  what  reasons 
there  are  why  he  should  assume  our  nature,  therein 
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ta  be  ovr  Prof^et  and  our  Priest,  hath  been  shewn 
beforei  And  now  we  shall  proceed,  so  £Eir  as  our 
short  inquiries  will  reach,  to  shew  what  admirable 
reason  there  is  why  he  should  be  our  King  also^  to 
rule  and  govern  us  in  the  same  assumed  nature 
wherein  he  is  our  Prophet  and  our  Priest;  of 
which,  according  to  the  best  light  that  revelation 
affords  us,  there  are  these  five  reasons  assignable : 

First,  That  he  might  govern  us  in  a  way  more 
accommodated  to  this  degenerate  state  of  our  na- 
tures. 

Secondly,  That  he  might  the  more  effectually 
cure  and  prevent  the  spreading  contagion  of  idolatry. 

Thirdly,  That  he  might  the  more  powerfully  en- 
courage our  obedience. 

Fourthly,  That  he  might  oblige  us  to  himself 
with  a  stronger  tie  of  gratitude  and  ingenuity. 

Fifthly,  l%at  he  might  give  us  the  more  ample 
aBSurance  of  our  future  reward. 

I.  God  governs  us  by  his  own  eternal  Son  in  our 
natures,  the  better  to  accommodate  his  government 
to  this  our  degenerate  state,  which  renders  us  ex- 
tremely unfit  to  be  governed  immediately  by  God. 
It  is  true,  whilst  man  continued  in  his  primitive  in- 
nocence and  perfection,  he  was  in  a  condition  fit  to 
converse  with  God  face  to  face,  and  to  live  under 
his  immediate  dominion;  for  then  his  sense  being 
under  the  conduct  of  his  reason,  and  all  his  brutal 
affections  entirely  subjected  to  the  government  and 
directions  6(  fai^  superior  faculties,  he  was  as  much 
ruled  and  influenced  by  the  objects  of  his  reason,  as 
he  is  now  by  those  of  his  sense,  and  was  as  power- 
iuUy  moved  and  affected  by  what  he  only  knew  and 
Mi^ved,  as  he  is  now  by  what  fae  sees  and  feels ;  so 
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that  then  God,  that  great  invisible  Spirit,  who  is 
moved  from  all  the  perceptions  ci  bodily  sense,  and 
is  only  perceivaUe  by  our  reason  and  fidth,  did  as 
poverfidly  impress  man's  hopes  and  fears,  and  all 
the  other  principles  of  action  in  him,  as  he  coidd 
have  done,  had  he  appeared  as  amiable  and  dread- 
ful to  the. man's  sight  and  feeling,  as  he  then  did  to 
his  fidth  and  reason.    In  this  state  and  condition 
therefore  man  was  duly  qualified  to  be  governed  ini« 
mediately  by  Ood,  to  receive  his  impressions,  and  to 
be  moved  and  acted  by  the  overruling  influence  of 
his  immense  perfections.     But  when  once  he  had 
degenerated  from  this  pure  and  blessed  state  of  hit 
nature,  and  had  thrown  off  the  government  of  his 
reason,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  tyrannic  sway 
of  his  brutal  appetites,  he  thereby  unqualified  hinv- 
self  to  live  under  Grod's  immediate  dominion.    For 
now  he  being  governed  by  his  sensual  appetites, 
and  they  by  the  sensual  objects  that  surround  him, 
scarce  any  thing  else  can  strike  upon  his  hopes  and 
fears,  but  what  is  carnal  and  sensual ;  or  if  any 
thing  else  doth,  to  be  sure  some  carnal  object  im« 
mediately  interposes  and  breaks  the  stroke,  and 
renders  it  faint  and  ineffectual ;  so  that  now  Grod^ 
who  is  solely  the  object  of  our  faith  and  reason,  tan 
scarce  be  admitted  to  speak  with  our  hopes  and 
fears,  by  which  we  are  made  to  be  governed ;  or  if 
he  be,  his  soft  still  voice  is  immediately  drowned  in 
the  perpetual  clamour  which  these  sensitive  goods 
and  evils  raise  about  us.     Wherefore  having  thus 
unqualified  ourselves,  by  our  apostasy  from  the  pri* 
mitive  state  of  our  nature,  to  live  under  the  imme- 
diate wing  and  government .  of  <7od,  apd  he  being 
resolved,  in  tender  commiseration  to  us,  not  -to  aban* 
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don  us  fot  ever,  did,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  project 
a  new  method  of  governing  us,  more  accommodated 
to  this  our  degenerate  state,  viz.  by  uniting  himself 
to  sensible  matter,  and  therein  addressing  to  our 
Jbodily  senses  in  audible  voices,  visible  appearances, 
and  finally  in  our  own  form  and  nature,  which,  of 
an  other  sensible  things,  we  are  most  apt  to  be  af- 
fected with,  to  love,  and  honour,  and  reverence,  and 
obey.  For  so  immediately  after  his  fall  God  appear- 
ed to  Adam,  probably  in  a  glorious  human  form, 
and  spake  to  him  in  an  audible  voice ;  and  after- 
wards he  did  the  same  to  the  patriarchs,  and  to  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  from  mount  Sinai,  among 
whom  he  also  dwelt  in  a  visible  glory :  by  which 
means,  he  acquired  to  himself  the  same  advantage  of 
governing  those  sensual  men  that  sensible  objects 
had,  which,  by  striking  on  their  bodily  sense,  did 
more  powerfully  insinuate  themselves  into  their  willa 
and  affections:  But  all  these  sensible  appearances 
of  God  were  only  as  so  many  pr^eludia  to  his  as- 
suming our  nature  into  personal  union  with  his 
Godhead,  and  therein  exhibiting  himself  familiarly 
to  the  bodily  senses  of  mankind,  which  though  he 
now  ceases  to  do,  as  being  exalted  far  above  our 
sight,  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  there 
to  reign  till  the  consummation  of  all  things,  yet 
seeing  we  believe  he  is  there  visible  in  himself, 
clothed  in  a  most  glorious  human  form,  we  can  by 
imagination  supply  the  want  of  our  sight  of  him, 
and  reach  him  by.  our  inward  sense,  though  we  can- 
not come  at  him  by  our  outward.  And  whereas, 
were  he  a  mere  Spirit,  we  could  have  no  imagina- 
tion of  him,  because  imaginations  are  nothing  but 
the  images  of  sensible  things,  we  can  now,  by  the 
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rtrengtb,  of  our  imaginatioD,  fetch  him  down  from 
the  heavens  when  we  please,  and  set  him  before  our 
minds  in  all  that  venerable  majesty  wherein  he  sits 
at'  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  So  that  though 
he  be  never  present  to  our  outward  sense,  yet,  which 
is  almost  equivalent,  whenever  we  have  occasion  to 
converse  with  him,  we  can  make  him  present  to  our 
inward,  viz.  our  fancy  and  imagination ;  into  this 
spacious  gallery  of  the  pictures  of  sensible  things 
our  mind  can  walk  when  it  pleases,  and  there  be^ 
hold  him  in  efligy,  though  it  cannot  see  him  face  to 
face :  and  considering  how  muph  we  are  govemed« 
in  this  degenerate  state  of  our  nature,  by  fancy  and 
imagination,  as  well  as  by  sight  and  feeling,  it  ia 
doubtless  a  most  advantageous  circumstance  of 
God's  government  of  the  world,  that  he  governs 
us  by  one  whom  we  can  fancy  and  imagine,  when 
we  cannot  see  or  feel  him.  There  are  a  great 
many  men  that  never  saw  the  king,  who  yet  are 
overawed  by  the  imagination  they  have  of  his  ma-r 
jesty  and  greatness;  whereas  was  not  the  king  a 
man,  but  a  pure  invisible  spirit,  they  could  form  no 
imagination  of  him,  the  want  of  which  would  very 
much  abate,  if  not  utterly  extinguish,  their  awe  and 
reverence  of  his  person. 

Considering  therefore  how  much  we  are  governed 
by  our  sense  in  this  state  of  our  apostasy,  it  was 
doubtless  a  wonderful  wise  contrivance  of  God,  who 
is  a  pure  spirit,  to  assume  to  himself  some  sensible 
matter,  that  therein,  by  presenting  himself  to  our 
outward  or  inward  sense,  he  might  strike  the 
deeper  awe  on  us,  and  thereby  the  more  effectually 
rule  and  govern  us.  But  of  all  sensible  matter^ 
none  could  be  so  proper  to  thb  purpose  as  a  human 
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fbrm,  in  which  we  are  imired  and  accustomed  to  be 
governed,  and  of  which,  as  was  hinted  before,  we 
have,  of  all  sensible  things,  the  greatest  love  and 
veneration:  during  this  our  degeneracy,  therefore, 
by  which  we  are  so  unqualified  to  be  governed  by 
Ood  immediately,  Gk)d  the  Father  hath  most  wisely 
contrived  to  govern  us  by  Grod-man ;  i.  e.  by  his 
own  eternal  Son,  hypostatically  united  to  our  na^ 
lures.  But  when  once  mankind  is  recovered  out  of 
Ills  lapsed  condition,  when  our  sense  is  perfectly 
subdued  to  our  reason,  all  our  faculties  are  reduced 
into  their  primitive  order,  then  we  shall  return 
under  Grod's  immediate  dominion ;  for  then  God-man 
shall  deUeer  up  the  kingdom^  and  God  shall  be  all 
in  all. 

II.  Gk)d  now  governs  us  by  his  own  eternal  Son 
in  our  natures,  to  cure  and  prevent  the  spreading 
contagion  of  idolatry.  Th^re  is  no  one  vice  to 
which  our  corrupt  nature  is  more  propense,  and  of 
which  it  hath  been  more  universally  tardy,  than 
that  of  idolatry ;  for  as  for  other  vices,  they  have 
their  peculiar  provinces,  and  such  a  vice  is  more 
predominant  in  such  a  clime  and  temperament  of 
air.  In  one  nation  pride  reigns,  in  another  intempe* 
ranee,  in  another  treachery,  and  in  a  fourth  malice 
and  revenge :  as  for  idolatry,  it  is  an  universal  mo- 
narch, to  whose  empire  all  the  world  hath  been  en- 
slaved and  subjected;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  which  Grod  hath  taken  to  prevent  it,  it  hath 
spread  like  the  plague,  till  it  became  the  epidemical 
disease  of  human  nature.  Now  to  be  sure  such  an 
universal  elBfect  must  necessarily  be  owing  to  some 
universal  cause ;  and  what  other  can  that  be,  than 
the  umversal  d^neracy  of  human  nature  from  its 
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primitive  life  of  reason  into  a  life  of  sense?  For 
while  man  was  under  the  govemniKnt  of  his  reason» 
he  wiu  as  much  influenced  by  dry  arguments  as  he 
it  now  by  his  sense ;  and  the  full  reason  he  had  to 
believe  that  there  is  an  invisible  divine  Being  pre* 
tiding  over  all  things,  did  as  vigorously  excite  him 
to  adore  and  worship  him  as  the  sight  of  him  could 
have  done,  had  he  appeared  to  his  bodily  eyes  in  a 
glory  proportionable  to  the  immense  perfections  of 
his  nature.  But  when  once  his  sense  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  his  reason,  and  enslaved  him  to  its 
empire,  the  case  was  quite  altered :  now  reason  and 
argument  have  very  little  influence  on  him,  unless 
it  be  backed  with  some  impressions  of  his  sense;  and 
his  predominant  affections  are  those  that  are  raised 
by  the  strokes  of  sensible  objects  upon  the  sensories 
of  his  sight,  and  taste,  and  feeling,  which  the  divine 
substance  and  perfections  can  never  touch,  they  be- 
ing purely  spiritufd ;  by  which  means  that  commu- 
nication and  intercourse  which  was  between  God 
and  man,  whilst  man  was  governed  by  reason,  i^ 
mistily  disturbed  and  interrupted,  though  it  be 
not  altogether  stopped  and  intercepted ;  for  still  our 
reason  (which  was  not  extinguished  by  the  degene- 
racy of  our  natures)  suggests  to  us,  that  there  is  a 
Grod,  and  inspires  us  with  an  awful  sense  of  his  di- 
vine perfections,  which  still  maintains  in  us  reli- 
gious inclinations  and  affections,  whereby  we  are 
importuned  and  solicited  to  adore  and  worship ;  but 
we  being  under  the  government  of  sense,  are  there- 
by naturally  inclined  either  to  look  upon  God,  who 
is  in  himself  a  pure  invisible  spirit,  under  the  notion 
of  a  sensible  being,  and  as  such  to  worship  him,  (for 
so  anciently  some  adored  the  sun  for  God,  others 
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the  universal  material  nature,  others  such  and  such 
particular  parts  of  it;)  and  in  this  consists  that  gross 
idolatry  of  worshipping  false  gods,  or  at  least  to 
blend  our  conceptions  of  him  with  corporeal  phan- 
tasms ;  and  then  to  express  those  phantasms  in  out- 
ward visible  images,  by  them  to  excite  and  direct 
our  worship  to  him,  (for  so  in  most  nations  the  su- 
preme Numen  was  heretofore  adored  in  statues  and 
images  of  several  shapes  and  figures,  copied  from  the 
several  images  by  which  they  represented  him  to 
themselves  in  their  own  vain  and  roving  imagina- 
tions;) and  herein  consists  that  more  refined  idolatry 
of  worshipping  the  true  God  in  a  false  manner. 
Thus  the  general  cause  of  all  idolatry  is  nothing 
but  the  general  apostasy  of  human  nature  from  the 
life  of  reason  to  the  life  of  sense,  by  which  we  are 
naturally  inclined  either  to  transform  God  into  a 
gross  and  sensible  nature,  or  at  least  to  assist  our- 
iselves  in  conceiving  of,  and  adoring  and  worshipping 
him  by  sensible  and  visible  objects.  To  prevent 
which,  God  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  assume 
some  material  substance,  and  therein  from  time  to 
time  to  exhibit  to  men's  eyes  a  visible  presence  of 
himself,  which  in  scripture  is  frequently  called  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  ancient  Jews  the 
shechinah  or  habitation  of  God^  and  consisted  of  a 
shining  luminous  matter,  which  exhibited  a  glorious 
lustre  of  flame  or  light  set  off  with  thick  and  so- 
lemn clouds ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  he  is  said  to  cover 
himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  Psalm  dv.  2. 
and  in  this  glorious  appearance  he  conducted  Israel 
through  the  Red  sea  and  wilderness;  came  down  upon 
mount  Sinai,  and  was  seen  by  Moses  and  the  elders  of 
Israel;  and  from  thence  removed  into  the  tabeiiiacle. 
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where  be  fixed  his  abode  between  the  cherubims^ 
and  firom  whence  he  fi*equeniiy  displayed  himself 
bef(»e  the  whole  congregation  in  the  beams  of  that 
visible  glory  which  he  there  assumed  as  the  symbcd 
of  his  special  presence :  and  by  thus  doing  he  took  a 
most  wise  and  effectual  course,  not  only  to  raise  and 
excite  their  devotion,  but  also  to  restrain  and  con- 
fine  it  within  its  proper  bounds  and  limits;  for 
while  men  are  under  the  government  of  sense, 
there  is  nothing  hath  that  prevalence  with  them,  to 
excite  their  affections  and  fix  their  thoughts,  as  ma* 
terial  phantasms;  so  that  God,  by  exhibiting  to 
them  a  visible  presence  of  himself,  and  thereby 
impressing  their  imaginations  with  a  material  phan- 
tasm of  his  presence  and  glory,  did  at  once  both 
spur  their  affections,  and  bridle  their  fancies  from 
roving  into  wild  similitudes  of  him^  and  thereby 
take  an  effectual  course  to  prevent  the  worshipping 
him  by  those  outward  images  which  they  exemplifi- 
ed from  the  similitudes  which  they  framed  of  him 
in  their  own  fancies:  and  having  this  visible  glory 
to  entertain  their  fancies,  they  had  the  less  tempta^ 
tion  from  their  sense  to  hunt  after  sensible  simiU- 
tildes  and  representations  of  him,  that  outward  she- 
chinah,  which  they  sometimes  saw,  being  a  suffi- 
cient help  to  raise  up  their  grovelling  minds  and 
carnal  affections  to  the  contemplation  and  worship 
of  his  invisible  glory.  And  that  that  outward  visible 
glory,  in  which  he  appeared  to  them,  was  intended 
for  this  purpose,  seems  plainly  implied  in  Deut.  W. 
12.  where  Moses  tells  them,  that  when  God  spake 
to  them  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  they  heard  the 
voice  qf  the  words,  but  saw  no  similitude ;  and  so 
again,  ver.  15.  from  whence  he  infers,   Take  ye 
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iker^fbre  good  heed  unto  ycursehe^ — leH  ye  cor^ 
mpt  yoursel/Des^  and  make  ye  a  graven  image^  the 
mmilitude  ofanyfigure^  the  likeness  of  male  orfe- 
male,  &c.  ver.  16, 17.  Where  by  their  seeing  no  si- 
militude  is  not  meant  that  they  saw  nothing ;  for 
God  himself  had  promised  Moses,  that  the  third 
day  he  would  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  on  mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  11.  and  there- 
fore in  all  p(robability  they  saw  the  fire,  or  visible 
glory,  in  which  he  descended;  for  it  is  expressly 
said  they  saw  it  afterwards,  Exod.  xxiv.  17*  But 
this  fire  shining  without  any  determinate  form  or 
shape,  they  might  very  well  be  said  to  see  no  simi- 
Utude ;  for  by  similitude  it  is  evident  he  means  a 
determinate  shape,  ver.  16.  where  he  bids  them  be- 
ware of  making  the  skniUiude  of  amy  figure ;  so 
that  the  people  saw  God  only  in  an  unfigured  flame, 
or  viriUe  gl<»y,  that  was  cast  into  no  determinate 
•shape,  (though  within  tiiat,  it  is  probable,  as  was 
shewn  before,  God  appeared  to  Moses  and  the  se- 
venty elders  in  a  glorious  human  shape.)  And  this, 
it  seems,  Gk)d  deemed  a  sufficient  help  to  enable 
them  to  fix  their  thoughts  on,  and  determine  their 
worship  to  himself;  and  therefore  he  strictly  charges 
them  to  content  themselves  with  this,  and  not  let 
their  fiincies  rove,  as  they  were  too  prone  to  do,  after 
formed  rimilitudes  and  images  of  him,  lest  those 
images  should  create  in  their  minds  false  and  oppro^ 
brious  notions  of  him,  and  cause  them  to  imagine 
the  immense  Godhead,  as  tiie  heathen  did,  to  he  like 
unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone  engraven  by  art  and 
man's  device.  Acts  xvii.  89-  Thus  men  being  de- 
generated into  a  life  of  sense,  and  thereby  rendered 
^extmmely  jvopense  to  iddatry,  to  worship  God  by 
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iBiagei»  and  tlm-eupon  to  fiMrm  Uasphemous  notkms 
of  him,  a9  if  he  were  such  a  one  in  himself  as  those 
iasages  represented  him^  God  was  pleased  to  exhibit 
to  them  a  sensiUe  presence  of  himself,  that  thereby^ 
he  might  the  more  efiectually  exdto  their  awe  and 
reverence,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  their  ima- 
ginations from  debauching  their  minds  with  unbe- 
coming similitudes  of  his  infinite  being  and  perfieo* 


And  for  the  same  reason  that  God,  under  the  old 
law,  iqypeared  to  the  Jews  in  a  visible  glory,  he  aftei^ 
wards  appeared  to  this  lower  world,. and  doth  stiU . 
continue  to  appear  to  the  upper,  personally  united  to 
a  human  body  and  soul ;  for  so  St.  Jdm  represrats 
Christ  assuming  of  human  nature  (who,  before  he 
assumed  it,  was  that  God  who  appeared  to  the  Jewa 
fiiom  their  tabemade  in  that  shechinah  of  visiUe 
{^ry)to  be  only  a  removing  out  of  one  tabemade  into 
another,  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  law  into  the  ta^. 
bemacle  of  human  nature,  John  i.  14.  The  Word 
was  made  fleshy  and  dwelt  anumg  us^  {and  we  beheld 
ids  ghry^  the  glory  as  of  the  ctdy  begotten  of  the 
FoAer^fwU  of  grace  and  tnUh ;  where,  instead  of 
he  dwell  among  us,  in  the  Greek  it  is  i^tcq^o^ev  cv 
TifiA^  i.  e.  he  tabernacled,  or  dwelt  as  in  the  tabema*- 
de,  among  us ;  he  removed  his  abode  out  of  the  did 
tabemade,  and  tods:  a  new  habitation  in  human  na- 
ture :  for  that  this  is  the  apostle's  meaning  is  evident 
from  what  follows,  and  we  beheld  his  glory ,  which 
plainly  refers  to  that  glorious  light,  or  flaming  sub* 
stance,  called  the  glory  qfthe  Lord,  in  which  of  oU 
he  was  wont  to  display  himsdf  before  the  congrc^^ 
ticm  of  Israd  from  between  the  cheruUms^^    And  km 

lis  very  glory  St.  John  says  he  beheld  him,  viz.  at  hi^ 
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baptism  and  transfiguration,  at  both  which  times  he 
was  seen  by  them  shining  in  the  very  same  glory, 
wherein  of  old  he  was  wont  to  shine  out  of  the  Old 
Testament :  and  therefore  it  is  added,  that  this  glory, 
wherein  St.  John  beheld  him,  was  the  glory  as  of 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father;  i.  e.  it  was  the  very 
same  glory  with  that  wherein  the  only  begotten  was 
heretofore  wont  to  display  himself  from  the  taberna- 
cle of  Moses :  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  seems 
at  least  to  be  this ;  He  dwelt  among  us  in  our  nature, 
just  as  heretofore  he  did  in  the  Mosaic  tabernacle ; 
and  in  this  tabernacle  of  our  nature  we  twice  beheld 
him  shining  forth  with  the  same  glory  wherein  he 
was  wont  to  shine  out  of  that  old  tabernacle  from 
between  the  cherubims.   Since  therefore  Christ  dwelt 
in  our  nature  in  the  same  manner,  and  therein  ap- 
peared in  the  same  visible  glory,  that  he  formerly 
did  in  the  old  tabernacle,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
did  it  for  the  same  ends  and  purposes ;  and  therefore, 
since  one  of  the  ends  of  his  dwelling  in  that  taber- 
nacle was  to  restrain  men  from  running  into  idolatry, 
there  is  no  doubt  but,  among  others,  he  intended  this 
end  also  in  assuming  our  nature,  than  which  there 
can  be  no  visible  appearance  in  nature  more  proper 
to  excite  our  sluggish,  and  to  determine  our  roving 
devotions  upon  him.     For  since  in  this  life  of  sense 
which  we  now  lead,  we  need  a  sensible  presence  of 
Gkxl  to  raise  up  our  minds  and  affections  to  him,  in 
what  presence  could  he  have  appeared  to  us  more 
proper  for  this  end  than  that  of  our  own  nature  ?  a 
presence  which  is  not  confused  like  that  of  the  old 
tabernacle,  which  was  only  a  mixture  of  shapeless 
lights  and  shadows;  but  distinct  and  determinate, 
and  of  our  own  form  and  shape,  which,  of  all  others. 
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is  most  fieimiliar  to,  and  most  beloved  and  reverenced 
hy  us,  and  consequently  of  all  others  is  most  apt  to 
encourage  our  prayers,  and  inflame  our  zeal,  and  raise 
OUT  adnuration.  For  in  what  sensible  appearance 
could  God  have  more  powerfully  affected  our  sense, 
than  in  that  which  we  are  most  inclined  to  love, 
most  prone  to  trust  to,  and  most  accustomed  to  reve- 
rence and  obey ;  and  than  that,  in  which  alone  we 
discern  the  image  of  God,  and  the  reflections  of  those 
divine  attributes  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  truth 
and  justice,  for  which  we  reverence  and  adore  him  ? 
There  being  therefore  no  visible  substance  in  which 
God  could  more  advantageously  exhibit  himself  to 
us,  in  order  to  the  exciting  our  worship  to  him,  and 
determining  it  upon  him,  than  that  of  a  human  form^ 
he  thought  meet  to  assume  our  natures  into  a  per-* 
sonal  union  with  his  divinity,  and  therein  to  rule  and 
govern  us.  So  that  now  the  humanity  of  our  Sa^ 
viour  is  the  tabernacle  and  shechinah  of  God,  where- 
in  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dweUeth  bodily  ^  and 
the  two  natures,  united  in  person  and  glory,  are  the 
immediate  object  of  our  worship.  Wherefore,  as  the 
ancient  Jews  fell  upon  their  faces  and  worshipped 
when  they  beheld  the  shechiniih,  or  ghry  of  the 
Ijord^  their  imagination  being  thereby  assisted,  and 
their  affections  excited,  Levit.  ix.  24.  so  when  we, 
by  our  internal  sense  or  imagination,  look  up  to  the 
glorified  humanity  of  our  Saviour  in  heaven,  it  is  our 
duty  to  raise  up  our  affections  to  heaven,  by  that 
sensible  shechinah  of  God,  and  thereupon  to  fall  down 
and  worship.  But  as  the  Jews,  when  they  fell  down 
before  their  shechinah,  did  not  worship  the  visible 
li^t  or  glory  separately  from  God,  but  as  it  was 
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united  to  and  assumed  into  conjunction  with  him,  so 
neither  ought  we  to  worship  our  shechinah,  viz.  the 
humanity  of  our  Saviour,  separately  from  his  divinity, 
but  in  union  and  conjunction  with  it ;  and  in  short, 
as  it  was  utterly  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  worship 
God  in  any  other  shechinah,  or  sensible  appearance, 
either  unshapen  or  shaped,  than  in  that  glorious  one 
which  he  himself  vouchsafed  to  them,  that  being  suf- 
ficient to  affect  their  sense,  and  thereby  to  raise  up 
their  minds  and  affections  to  him ;  so  is  it  utterly 
unlawful  for  us  Christians  to  worship  God  in  any 
other  shechinah,  image,  similitude,  or  visible  appear- 
ance,  than  that  of  the  glorified  humanity  of  our  Sa- 
viour, that  being  sufficient  to  assist  our  imaginatiohs, 
to  elevate  our  hearts  and  devotions  to  him.  For 
though  we  cannot  behold  his  glorified  humanity  with 
our  bodily  eyes,  now  he  is  removed  into  heaven,  yet 
80  neither  did  the  Jews  ^  glory  of  the  Lord  (at 
least  but  very  rarely)  afiter  the  ark,  whereupon  it  sat, 
was  removed  into  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  a 
figure  of  heaven :  yet  as  they,  being  assured  it  was 
there,  could  easily  view  it  in  their  imaginations,  and 
therdiy  assist  their  devotion ;  so  we  being  assured 
from  scripture  that  Christ's  humanity  is  in  heaven, 
can  look  up  thither  in  our  imagination,  and,  by  be- 
holding its  glory  there,  lift  up  our  heavy  minds  and 
affections  to  the  etanal  divinity  that  inhabits  it.  So 
that  if  we  Christians  make  any  other  shechinah  or 
image  to  worship  God  in,  besides  his  own  humanity, 
which  he  himself  made,  and  wherein  he  now  dwells 
above  in  the  heavens,  we  are  of  all  false  worshippers 
the  most  inexcusable ;  because  by  assuming  our  hu- 
manity God  hath  vouchsafied  to  us  such  an  image 
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and  fthechinah  of  himself  as  is  of  all  others  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  to  excite  and  determine  our  de- 
votions. 

III., God  hath  chosen  to  govern  ud  by  his  own 
eternal  Son  in  our  nature,  that  he  might  thereby  the 
more  powerfiilly  encourage  us  to  obedience :  for  now 
we  have  all  the  assurance  in  the  world,  that  the  great 
design  of  his  government  is  to  do  us  good,  and  to  ad^ 
vance  our  happiness ;  and  that  under  his  blessed  em- 
pire we  shall  be  sure  to  enjoy  all  the  graces  and  fa- 
vours that  can  be  wisely  indulged  on  his  part,  or  mo- 
destly expected  on  ours.  Had  he  governed  us  imme^ 
diately  by  himself,  we  could  not  have  been  so  secure 
of  our  interest  in  him,  as  we  have  reason  to  be  of  our 
interest  in  his  Son  hypostatically  united  to  our  na^ 
ture ;  because  the  divine  nature,  considered  purely  as 
such,  is  infinitely  distant  from  ours,  and  has  no  other 
relation  to  it,  than  as  it  is  the  common  cause  of  all 
things ;  and  being  so  distant  in  nature  from  us,  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  imagine  how  he 
could  be  touched  with  the  same  tender  and  compas- 
sionate regard  for  us,  as  he  would  be,  if  he  were 
nearer  allied  to  us;  especially  when  we  reflected 
upon  our  own  den^erit,  and  considered  that  by  our 
sins  we  had  set  ourselves  at  a  wider  distance  from 
him,  than  we  were  by  our  natures.  This,  together 
with  that  anxiety  which  naturally  arises  in  guilty 
minds,  could  not  but  have  rendered  us  very  suspi- 
cious of  God's  intentions  towards  us,  had  he  govern- 
ed us  immediately  by  himself:  but  now  that  he  go- 
verns us  by  his  own  Son,  clothed  in  our  own  nature, 
at  his  hands  we  may  with  full  confidence  expect  a 
most  gracious  and  merciful  treatment.  For  now  we 
are  assured  we  have  a  close  and  most  intimate  inte- 
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rest  in  him,  by  reason  of  his  kindred  and  alliance  to 
us  in  the  same  common  nature,  which  makes  him 
every  man's  another  self,  under  different  accidents 
and  circumstances;  and  his  nature  being  perfectly 
happy,  and  perfectly  pure  from  all  irregular  passions 
and  appetites,  cannot  but  be  affected  with  a  most 
tender  regard  to  all  the  individuals  of  its  own  kind : 
because  being  completely  happy  himself,  he  can  have 
nothing  farther  to  desire  for  himself,  but  that  his 
kindred  by  nature,  who  are  all  his  own  substance  di- 
lated and  multiplied,  may  be  happy  too ;  and  being 
entirely  good,  he  can  have  nothing  of  that  sordid 
selfishness  in  him  which  doth  too  often  contract  and 
narrow  our  benevolence,  and  cause  us  like  serpents 
to  enfold  ourselves  within  ourselves,  and  to  turn  out 
our  stings  to  all  the  world  besides.  Upon  both  these 
accounts  therefore,  as  he  is  a  perfectly  happy  and  per- 
fectly good  man,  he  cannot  but  bear  a  hearty  and 
universal  good-will  to  mankind ;  and  that  he  doth  so, 
he  hath  given  us  too  many  dear  experiments  to  make 
the  least  doubt  of  it :  for  while  he  was  among  us,  he 
all  along  preferred  our  interest  before  his  own ;  he 
made  himself  poor  to  enrich  us,  exposed  himself  to 
contempt  to  raise  us  to  glory,  took  upon  him  our 
guilt  to  release  us  from  punishment,  and  willingly 
underwent  a  most  miserable  death,  that  we  might 
live  happily  for  ever.  In  all  which  he  gave  us  the 
most  glorious  demonstrations,  how  infinitely  dear  the 
human  nature,  of  which  he  participated,  was  to  him 
in  an  those  numberiess  individuals  into  which  it  hath 
been  multiplied.  The  consideration  of  which  is  ex- 
ceeding pregnant  with  encouragements  to  obedience : 
for  seeing  Grod  governs  us  by  one  who  is  as  well  our 
brother  by  nature  as  our  king  by  office,  seeing  he 
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carries  our  kind  in  his  own  'pdrson,  and  is  flesh  ^ 
our  fleshy  and  bone  of  our  bone,  we  may  certainly 
depend  upon  it,  that  he  will  be  as  kind  and  as  gra- 
cious to  us  as  his  government,  and  our  happiness, 
which  is  involved  in  it,  will  permit  him;  that  so 
long  as  we  are  sincere  to  him,  he  will  compassionate 
our  weakness;  and  that  when  we  have  gone  astray 
from  him,  he  will  graciously  receive  us  upon  our 
humble  submissions ;  that  he  will  not  load  us  beyond 
our  strength,  nor  punish  us  beyond  our  demerit,  but 
that  he  will  readily  assist  us  in  all  our  needs,  and 
tenderly  pity  us  in  all  our  pitiable  cases,  and  kindly 
accept  of  our  honest  endeavours,  and  reward  them 
beyond  all  pur  hopes  and  expectations ;  in  short,  that 
nothing  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  his  favour, 
but  only  our  own  obstinacy  and  wilful  rebellion ;  and 
that  though  in  this  case  he  will  be  angry  wkh  us, 
yet  he  will  wait  to  be  gracious  again,  in  expectation 
of  our  repentance,  and  not  hastily  abandon  us  to 
everlasting  ruin,  till  we  have  sinned  ourselves  past 
all  hope  of  recovery.  For  as  to  all  these  things  the 
human  nature  in  him  is  our  constant  advocate,  which 
being  our  nature  as  well  as  his,  makes  our  case  its 
own,  and  is  as  much  concerned  for  us,  as  it  could 
reasonably  be  for  itself,  if  it  were  in  our  circum- 
stances ;  than  which  what  higher  encouragement  to 
loyalty  and  obedience  can  there  be  given  to  inge- 
nuous minds,  to  consider  that  he  who  reigns  above  in 
the  heavens^  and  hath  the  disposal  of  my  fate,  is  my 
kinsman  by  nature,  who,  by  assuming  my  substance, 
hath  assumed  my  interest;  so  that  whatsoever  he 
doth  for  me,  he  doth  it  for  himself,  that  is,  for  his 
own  human  nature  that  is  in  me ;  and  that  therefore 
it  is  impossiUe  but  he  must  continue  kind  to  me 
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whflst  I  continue  dutiful  to  him,  seeing  that  with- 
out great  provocation  he  can  nerer  be  unldnd  sure 
to  his  own  nature.  For  this  reason  therefore  God 
governs  us  by  his  Son  in  our  own  nature,  that  so, 
by  this  his  near  kindred  to  us,  he  might  the  better 
assure  our  diffident  mind  of  a  most  gracious  and 
merciful  treatment  at  his  hands,  and  thereby  excite 
us  to  a  free  and  cheerful  obedience  to  him. 

IV.  God  governs  us  by  his  own  eternal  Son  in  our 
nature,  that  so  he  might  the  more  powerfiilly  excite 
our  gratitude  and  ingenuity,  and  thereby  oblige  us 
to  render  him  a  more  free  and  generous  obedience, 
which  is  the  obedience  he  delights  in,  and  that  alone 
which  answers  the  end  of  his  government.  For  that 
which  he  aims  at  in  governing  us,  is  to  subdue  the 
rebellion  of  our  nature  against  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  reason,  that  thereby  he  may  render  us  more 
and  more  rational,  and  consequently  more  and  more 
prepared  to  participate  of  the  happiness  of  a  rational 
nature,  which  is  never  to  be  effected  by  a  forced  and 
constrained  obedience ;  for  so  long  as  our  obedience 
is  forced,  our  wills  and  affections  are  unsubdued, 
and  all  our  outward  submissions  are  only  the  dis- 
guise of  a  treacherous  and  rebellious  nature :  we 
would  still  fly  out  into  acts  of  rebellion,  but  we  dare 
not ;  our  inclinations  are  as  stiff  and  obstinate  as 
ever,  and  the  restraint  which  our  fear  lays  upon 
them  is  so  far  from  conquering  them,  that  it  only 
heightens  and  enrages  them.  Till  therefore  our 
obedience  becomes  generous  and  free,  and  doth  pro- 
ceed from  a  willing  mind,  from  a  mind  that  is  in- 
fluenced by  ingenuous  motives,  it  will  signify  little 
or  nothing  to  the  amendment  of  our  nature ;  which, 
notwithstanding  its  beautiful  rind  and  outside,  will 
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stiU  remain  corrupt  and  rotten  at  the  core.  Now  to 
render  us  freely  and  willingly  obedient,  what  more 
effectual  method  could  Grod  have  taken  than  this,  of 
governing  us  by  his  own  Son  in  our  nature  ?  For  in 
this  our  nature  he  was  our  Priest ;  and,  as  I  shewed 
befope,  it  was  infinitely  reasonable  he  should  be  so ; 
and  by  what  more  endearing  motive  can  we  be 
obliged  to  obey  him  than  this,  that  now  he  is  in 
heaven  he  rules  and  governs  us  in  that  very  nature 
which  he  sacrificed  for  us  when  he  was  upon  the 
earth ;  and  that  it  is  in  that  individual  humanity, 
which  as  our  Priest  he  offered  up  for  us  on  the  cross, 
that  he  now  reigns  over  us  at  the  right  hand  of 
God ;  so  that  he  who  is  now  our  King  was  once  our 
sacrifice,  and  that  not  by  constraint,  but  by  his  own 
free  offer  and  consent !  For  to  redeem  the  lives  of 
our  souls,  which  by  a  thousand  guilts  were  forfeited 
to  the  vengeance  of  God,  he  freely  chose  to  assume 
our  nature,  and  therein  to  undergo  our  punishment, 
that  so  we  might  escape,  and  be  happy  for  ever :  and 
being  governed,  as  we  are,  by  a  King  that  died  for 
us,  that  willingly  died  a  woful,  shameful  death,  to 
ransom  our  lives  from  death  eternal,  what  monsters 
of  ingratitude  must  we  be,  if  we  still  persist  in  our 
rebellions  against  him !  When  I  consider  that  he 
who  exacts  my  obedience  hath  spent  his  own  heart's 
blood  for  me,  that  he  who  requires  me  to  sacrifice 
my  lusts  to  him  did  cheerfully  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  me ;  how  can  I  grudge  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands,  without  blushing  and  confusion  ?  O  ungrate- 
ful! had  he  been  as  backward  to  die  for  thee  as 
thou  art  to  submit  to  him,  thou  hadst  been  a  wretch, 
a  miserable  desperate  wretch,  for  ever.  With  what 
face  then  canst  thou  pretend  to  any  thing  that  is 
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modest  or  u^enaops,  tender  or  sqipreheDsive  in  hu- 
man nature,  that  tfainkest  it  much  to  render  him 
ilioae  duties  which  he  demands  of  thee,  and  which 
he  demands  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  thej 
are  necessary  to  thj  happiness,  when  thou  knowest 
be  never  thought  it  much  to  pour  out  his  soul  for 
thee  in  the  bitterest  agonies  and  torments  that  erer 
human  nature  endured?  If  therefore  it  be  possible 
to  work  up  our  degenerate  natures  into  a  free  and 
dieerful  obedience  to  Crod,  one  would  think  this  con- 
sideration should  do  it,  that  he  whom  God  hath  con- 
stituted our  King,  to  demand  our  obedience,  demands 
it  in  our  own  nature,  which  he  assumed  that  he 
might  die  for  us,  and  thereby  release  us  from  that 
dreadful  obligation  we  were  under  to  have  died  for 
ever.  So  that  now,  while  his  authority  bespeaks  our 
awe  and  reverence,  his  blood  bespeaks  our  gratitude 
and  ingenuity,  and  that  in  such  language,  and  with 
auch  powerfrd  rhetoric  and  persuasion,  as  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  resist,  unless  we  are  resolved  to  out- 
vie the  devils  themselves  in  ingratitude,  who,  though 
they  have  been  audacious  enough  to  outface  the  au- 
thority of  their  Maker,  were  never  so  much  devils 
yet  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  vocal  blood  and 
wounds  of  a  Redeemer. 

V.  And  lastly,  God  governs  us  by  his  own  eternal 
Son  in  our  own  natures,  that  thereby  he  may  give 
us  the  more  ample  assurance  of  our  friture  reward. 
Had  he  continued  to  govern  us  by  himself  imme- 
diately, we  had  wanted  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
instances  of  his  immense  bounty  in  rewarding  obe- 
dience that  ever  was  given  to  the  world ;  and  that 
is  his  advancement  of  our  Saviour  to  that  mediato- 
rial royalty  whidi  he  now  exercises  at  the  right 
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hand  of  the  Migesty  on  high.  For  had  our  Saviour 
been  God  only,  he  had  been  incapable  of  reward,  his 
happiness,  as  such,  being  so  immense,  as  that  it  can 
admit  of  no  addition :  but  being  man  as  well  as  God, 
he  is  thereby  capacitated  for  all  that  vast  rewaid 
which  the  possession  of  his  mediatorial  kingdom, 
together  with  an  everlasting  heaven,  includes :  and 
all  this  reward  is  the  product  of  that  perfect  and 
profound  obedience  which  he  rendered  to  his  Father 
whilst  he  was  in  this  world.  So  that  now  in  him, 
by  whom  God  hath  promised  to  reward  our  obe* 
dience,  we  have  an  illustrious  instance  of  God's  libe^ 
rality  in  rewarding  6bedience;  by  his  happy  fate, 
we  may  be  fully  assured,  that  we  shall  not  serve 
God  for  nought,  but  that  the  reward  of  our  obe^ 
dience  shall  ten  thousand  fold  exceed  the  labour  and 
difficulty  of  it  \,  for  he  is  a  man  as  well  as  we,  though 
he  be  hypostatically  united  to  God ;  and  this  man, 
for  some  few  years'  faithful  service  upon  earth,  for 
revealing  God's  will  to  men,  and  exhibiting  a  perfect 
example  of  obedience  to  it,  for  exposing  himself  to 
some  temporal  calamities,  and  finally  for  offering  up 
himself  a  spotless  victim  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  is 
now  advanced  to  the  utmost  height  of  bliss  and 
glory  that  it  is  possible  for  a  creature  to  arrive  to ; 
he  is  set  far  above  all  principality  and  power,  he  is 
served  and  adored  as  the  only  potentate  under  Grod 
the  Father  throughout  all  the  heavenly  world ;  he 
is  worshipped  and  celebrated  by  cherubim  and  se* 
raphim,  by  archangels  and  angels ;  he  is  extoUed  in 
the  songs  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  th^  confessors  and  martyrs;  and 
his  name  is  resounded  with  everlasting  praises  and 
thanksgivings  throughout  all  the  vast  choir  of  the 
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spirits  qfjust  men  made  perfect ;  and,  in  a  word, 
he  hath  all  power  given  him  both  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  to  his  all  commanding  will  the  whole 
creation  is  subjected.  In  this  ever  blessed  King, 
therefore,  by  whom  Grod  now  rules  us,  we  have  for 
the  assurance  of  our  hope  of  a  future  reward  the 
most  stupendous  instance  of  it  that  ever  was  given 
to  the  world.  And  indeed,  since  the  great  end  of 
Christ's  mediation  was  to  reduce  men  to  their  duty, 
by  giving  them  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  at  present,  and  of  a  glorious  re- 
ward hereafter,  it  was  highly  convenient  that  itself 
should  be  an  example  of  its  own  design,  and  that 
the  glorious  part  of  it  should  be  made  the  reward  of 
the  more  painful  and  difSicult ;  that  so,  having  in  the 
mediation  itself  a  signal  instance  of  God's  immense 
liberality  in  rewarding  obedience,  we  might  there- 
upon the  more  confidently  expect  that  glorious  re- 
compense of  reward  which  God  hath  promised  to 
those  that  obey  him,  and  be  thereby  the  more  vigor- 
ously excited  to  our  duty.  And  hence  our  Saviour 
proposes  himself  to  us  as  an  instance  of  the  reward 
of  obedience.  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  have  over-^ 
come,  and  am  sat  down  with  my  Father  on  his 
throne :  as  much  as  if  he  should  have  said.  That 
upon  your  overcoming  the  difSiculties  of  your  duty 
you  shall  receive  a  most  glorious  reward,  you  need 
not  at  all  doubt,  having  so  illustrious  an  example  of 
it  in  myself,  who,  having  conquered  the  difficult 
parts  of  my  mediation,  which  was  to  teach  you  as  a 
Prophet,  and  to  expiate  for  jo\k  as  a  Priest,  am  now 
crowned  with  the  reward  of  transacting  the  glorious 
part  of  it ;  i.  e.  sitting  with  my  Father  on  his 
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throne,  and  there  reigning  with  him  in  unspeakable 
glory  and  beatitude :  and  accordingly  the  apostle 
bids  us  look  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher 
qf  our  Jaith,  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set  htfore 
him  endured  the  crossy  despised  the  shame^  and  is 
sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  qf  the 
Mtyesty  on  high,  Heb.  xii.  2. 


SECT.  XIV. 

That  Jems  Christ  is  the  Mediator^  of  whom  we  have  been  treating^ 

JtxAVING  in  the  foregoing  sections  explained  at 
large  the  nature  and  offices  of  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  all  that  now  remains  is  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Christ,  the  author  of  our  religion,  is  the 
person  whom  God  hath  ordained  and  constituted 
this  mediator  between  him  and  us.  And  that  he 
is  so,  he  himself  openly  averred  whilst  he  was  upon 
earth,  and  afterwards  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  by 
the  mouth  of  his  apostles.  But  this  singly  by  itself 
is  no  argument  at  all  of  the  truth  of  the  thing, 
because  a  deceiver  might  have  averred  the  same 
thing:  and  since  there  were  sundry  pretenders  to 
this  office  as  well  as  he,  it  was  necessary  there  should 
be  some  other  evidence  of  his  being  invested  with  it, 
besides  his  pretending  to  it ;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  him  from  those 
that  falsely  pretended  to  it :  and  accordingly  he 
himself  tells  us,  John  v.  31.  If  I  bear  witness  of 
myself,  my  witness  is  not  true ;  i.  e.  If  I  can  produce 
no  other  testimony  of  my  being  the  Mediator  than 
my  own  bare  word,  you  have  no  reason  at  all  to  be- 
lieve me ;  and  therefore  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  not 
only  John's  witness  to  it,  who  was  his  forerunner. 
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but  Ao  a  mHii  greater  tfaai  Johs's,  eren  the  wit- 
mem  ct  Ut  Father,  rer.  32, 33, 36, 37.  Nov  there 
are  three  waji  bjr  wfaidi  his  Father  testified  finr 
faim ;  aD  which  do  abundaiithr  erince  his  beiii^  the 
true  Mediator.  First,  by  raodrj  ancient  predictioM 
of  hini,whidi  were  all  exactly  aooomplished  in  him; 
fiv  tk^  testiwumy  qfJenu^  saith  SC  John,  is  the  spi- 
rit qfprapheofj  Rer.  xix.  10.  Secondly,  by  sundry 
▼oices  frcnn  hearen,  by  which  the  Father  prodaimed 
him  YoM  well  beloved  Sam.  Thirdly,  by  mirades, 
which  by  the  power  of  God  he  firqoently  wrou^it 
in  hb  own  penon  while  he  was  upon  earth,  and  in 
the  persons  of  his  followers  after  his  ascension  into 
hearen.  To  treat  of  aU  wlndi  woold  require  a  to- 
hime  by  itself:  and  there&fe,  for  the  first  of  these 
ways,  I  shall  refer  the  Englidi  reader  to  the  reve- 
rend Mr.  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messiah ; 
wbereia  the  testimoiiy  of  profriiecy  is  handled  at 
large  wkh  very  great  strength  and  cieamess  of 
judgment.  And  as  for  the  second  way  of  God's 
bearing  witness  to  Jesus,  viz.  by  voices  fit>m  hea- 
ven, I  refer  the  reader  to  our  learned  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Bdigion, 
at  the  end  of  his  Practical  Catechism ;  it  being  my 
intent  to  insist  only  upon  the  third  and  last  way  of 
God's  attesting  Jesus  to  be  the  Mediator,  viz.  by  mi- 
racles ;  for  this  way  our  Saviour  himself  most  insists 
on  and  appeals  to.  So  in  the  afore-cited  John  v.  36. 
But  I  haoe  a  greater  witness  Hum  that  of  John : 
Jbr  the  worhs  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
finish^  the  same  works  that  I  do^  hear  witness  of 
me  J  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  So  also  John  x. 
85*  The  works  which  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  hear  witness  qf  me.    And  in  Jdin  xv.  24. 
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o«r  Savioter  makes  the  inexcusable  aggravation  d 
die  Jews*  infidelity  to  be  this,  that  they  would  not 
be  convinced  by  all  those  miraculous  works  which 
he  had  done  among  them ;  Iflhadnot  done  among 
(hem  Ae  works  which  none  other  man  did,  they  had 
not  had  sin :  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated 
both  me  and  my  Father.  In  these  and  sundry  other 
]diEices,  our  Saviour  appeals  to  those  miraculous  works 
which  he  did,  as  to  a  certain  testimony  from  6od» 
that  he  was  the  only  true  Messias  or  Mediator  be^ 
tween  God  and  men.  And  indeed,  seeing  the  great 
lam  and  design  of  our  Saviour's  mediation  is  to  ad* 
vance  the  honour  of  God  and  the  perfection  of  souIb  ; 
and  seeing  how  admirably  it  is  firamed  and  contrived 
to  promote  those  blessed  ends,  miracles  are  a  most 
certain  attestation  of  the  truth  of  it :  for  though  the 
scripture  tells  us  of  false  miracles  wrought  by  the 
power  of  evil  spirits,  and  history  furnishes  with  in- 
numerable instances  of  it ;  yet  it  is  against  all  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  ever  evil  spirits  would  exert 
their  power  to  attest  a  doctrine  so  infinitely  repug- 
nant to  their  own  temper  and  interiest.  Had  the  de^ 
sign  of  our  Saviour's  mediation  been  to  alienate  men's 
minds  from  God  and  goodness,  we  might  have  justly 
concluded  all  his  miraculous  works  to  be  nothing 
but  magical  tricks  performed  by  confederacy  wit^ 
the  Devil.  For  how  could  we  have  imagined  either 
that  God  or  any  good  spirit  would  ever  have  em- 
ployed his  power  to  propagate  a  doctrine  so  infi-" 
nitely  repugnant  to  his  will  and  nature,  seeing  it  fa 
equally  incredible  either  that  a  bad  religion  should 
be  the  will  of  a  good  God,  or  that  the  God  of  truth 
should  bear  false  witness  to  a  lie?  And  therefore 
we  always  find,  that  those  ftlse  miracles,  effected  by 
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evil  spirits,  whereof  the  scripture  and  history  make 
mention,  were  always  wrought  to  deprave  men's 
minds  with  vicious  principles,  and  to  seduce  men 
from  God  to  superstition  and  idolatry,  or  to  confirm 
them  in  it :  but  that  an  impious  spirit  should  ever 
work  miracles  to  promote  true  piety,  to  inspire  men's 
minds  with  great  and  worthy  thoughts  of  God,  and 
suitable  affections  towards  him;  that  a  malicious, 
proud,  unjust,  and  revengeful  spirit,  should  by  mira- 
culous signs  endeavour  to  reduce  the  world  to  the 
practice  of  charity,  humility,  justice,  patience,  meek- 
ness, and  equanimity,  is  infinitely  incredible.  And 
therefore,  since  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  media- 
tion doth,  above  all  the  religions  that  ever  were  pro- 
fessed in  the  world,  most  powerfully  oblige  us  to 
these  and  all  other  instances  of  piety  and  virtue,  we 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  though  the  Devil  had 
known  it  to  be  a  lie,  he  would  never  have  been  so 
great  a  fool  as  to  cheat  the  world  into  the  belief  of 
it;  for  though  he  loves  to  deceive,  yet  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  he  more  hates,  than  to  deceive 
men  into  piety  and  virtue,  because  hereby  he  de- 
ceives himself,  and  betrays  his  own  interest  in  the 
world.  The  miracles  of  our  Saviour  therefore  being 
all  designed  to  attest  a  most  pure  and  heavenly  doc- 
trine, a  doctrine  that  is  throughout  exactly  conform- 
able to  the  nature  of  God,  and  infinitely  abhorrent 
to  the  genius  of  devils,  must  necessarily  be  the  ef- 
fects of  a  divine  power ;  because  to  work  miracles 
for  the  attestation  of  such  a  doctrine  could  be  neither 
agreeable  to  any  other  nature,  nor  serviceable  to  any 
other  interest  but  God's. 

Now  of  all  the  miraculous  testimonies  which  God 
gave  to  our  Saviour,  there  is  none  to  which  he  did 
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80  often  appeal,  and  upon  which  he  did  so  much 
stake  the  credit  of  his  doctrine,  as  that  of  his  own 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  thus  when  he  had 
performed  that  heroic  act  of  zeal,  whipping  the  mo- 
ney-changers out  of  the  temple,  and  the  Jews  re- 
quired some  sign  of  him  by  what  authority  he  did 
it ;  he  bade  them  Destroy  this  temple^  pointing  to 
his  own  body,  and  in  three  days  I  wiU  raise  it  up 
again,  John  ii.  19*  So  also,  when  the  Pharisees  de- 
sired him  to  give  them  some  sign  of  his  being  the 
true  Messias,  he  tells  them,  that  no  other  sign  should 
he  given  them,  hut  only  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas :  Jbr  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  whalers  heUy;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man 
he  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth.  Matt.  xii.  39,  40.  which  necessarily  implies^ 
that  after  that  he  should  rise  again.  And  accordingly 
we  find  that  after  he  was  risen  and  ascended,  the 
principal  business  of  his  apostles  was  to  testify  his  re- 
surrection to  the  world :  for  so.  Acts  i.  22.  St.  Peter 
makes  this  to  be  the  reason  why  it  was  necessary 
that  one  should  be  chosen  into  the  apostolate  to 
supply  the  room  of  Judas,  that  he  might  be  a  wit^ 
ness  with  them  of  Chrisfs  resurrection.  And  in 
Acts  iv.  33.  we  are  told,  that  with  great  power  the 
apostles  gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  and  still  when  they  were  to  prove  any 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  this  they  urge  as  the 
great  argument.  Thus  from'  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  St.  Paul  proves  the  general  resurrection, 
1  Cor.  XV.  So  also  Acts  xvii.  31.  he  proves  that  Grod 
hath  appointed  a  day  wherein  he  wHl  judge  the 
world  in  righteou^sness,  hy  thai  man  whom  he  hath 
ordained,  viz.   Christ  Jesus,  }^y  this  very  topic. 
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whereof  he  hoA  gkjem  oMnramee  mmio  all  mem,  m 
that  he  hath  raised  himjrom  the  dead:  and  1  Pet. 
L  8.  that  apostle  makes  Christ's  resurrection  firom 
the  dead  to  be  the  great  motive  of  credihahtj  bff 
wiieh  God  hath  begotten  them  again  into  a  livefy 
hope  of  fiiture  happiness :  so  also.  Acts  iL  36.  There^ 
fore  (saith  the  same  apostle,  Le.  because  God  had 
raised  him  fixmi  the  dead,  ver.  24.)  let  aU  the  house 
of  Israel  hnow^  that  God  hath  made  this  same 
Jesus  both  Lord  and  Christ:  and  Rom.  i.  4.  he  is 
said  to  be  declared  the  Son  of  God,  hy  the  re- 
surrection  from  the  dead:  yea,  so  undoubted  an 
argument  is  this  of  Christ's  being  the  true  Messias 
or  Mediator,  that  the  Jews  themselves  were  con- 
vinced, that  thej  must  either  allow  him  to  be  so,  or 
else  outface  the  truth  of  his  resurrection ;  which  pot 
them  upon  all  possible  ways  of  stifling  the  report  of 
it,  knowing  that  if  once  it  obtained  credit  in  the 
WOTld,  the  last  error  would  he  worse  than  the  firsts 
Matt.  xxviL  64.  From  aU  which  it  is  evident,  that 
it  was  taken  for  granted,  not  onlj  by  Christ  him- 
self and  his  apostles,  but  even  by  his  most  avowed 
enemies,  that  supposing  his  resurrection  to  be  true, 
it  would  from  thence  undeniably  follow,  that  he 
was  the  Messias  or  Mediator. 

In  the  management  of  this  argument  therefore  I 
shall  endeavour  these  two  things : 

First,  To  prove  the  tnHtx  and  reality  of  this  mira- 
culous attestation  which  God  gave  to  our  Saviour, 
viz.  by  raising  him  from  the  dead. 

Secondly,  To  shew  what  an  excellent  convincing 
argument  this  is  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  and  me- 
diation. 

1. 1  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  truth  and  reality 
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of  this  miraculoiis  attertati<Mi  which  God  gave  to 
our  Saviour,  viz.  hy  raismg  him  from  the  dead; 
which  being  a  matter  of  fact,  independent  from  all 
necessarj  causes,  is  capaUe  of  no  other  proof  to 
those  who  were  not  eyewitnesses  of  it,  but  only  that 
of  credible  testimony.  Thus  that  Julius  Caesar  was 
killed  in  the  senate  house,  is  a  matter  of  foct,  the 
truth  of  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  worlds 
and  that  man  would  be  accounted  little  better  than 
mad  that  should  make  the  least  doubt  of  it;  and 
yet  we  have  no  other  way  of  proving  this,  but  only 
fay  the  concurrent  testimony  of  credible  historians, 
which  being  as  great  an  evidence  as  the  matter  is 
capable  of,  is  as  much  as  any  reasonable  man  can 
require  to  induce  him  to  believe  it.  Por  although 
testimony  be  the  only  evidence  by  which  matters  of 
fiict  can  be  proved ;  yet  it  is  such  an  evidence  as 
hath  force  enough  in  it  to  induce  any  reasonable 
man  to  believe  its  proposals :  and  there  are  ten 
thousand  things  which  we  do  as  firmly  assent  to 
upon  the  evidence  of  testimony,  as  to  any  propo- 
sitions upon  the  evidence  of  mathematical  demoi^ 
stration.  If  therefore  the  resurrection  of  our  Sa- 
viour be  but  sufficiently  attested,  that  is  as  good  an 
argument  of  the  truth  of  it  as  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  bear;  and  when  it  is  made  but  as  ap- 
parent that  a  thing  is,  as  it  could  possibly  be  if  it 
really  were,  there  is  no  farther  proof  of  it  can  be 
reasonably  expected ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  this, 
men  will  not  believe,  it  is  impossible  that  any  reason 
should  convince  them.  But  in  this  testimony  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection  there  is  as  much  evidence  and 
credibility  as  there  can  be  in  any  testimony  whatso- 
ever.   For  to  give  a  testimony  of  the  utmost  force 
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cf  cndiliility,  six  things  are  reqaiied.  First,  That 
Ihtf  that  giire  it  should  be  certainly  informed  of 
die  troth  of  what  they  do  attest  Secondly,  That 
there  should  be  a  concurrence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  witnesses.  Thirdly,  That  thare  should  be  no  vi- 
■Ue  reason  to  suspect  their  truth  and  int^rity. 
Fourthly,  That  there  should  be  no  apparent  motive 
to  induce  them  to  give  fidse  witness.  Fifthly,  That 
they  give  some  great  security  for  the  truth  of  what 
they  say.  And  sixthly.  That  they  also  produce 
flome  certain  sign  or  token  of  the  reahty  of  their 
testimony.  And  when  all  these  circumstances  do 
ooocur  in  a  testimony,  they  render  it  as  highly  cre- 
dible as  it  is  possible  for  a  testimony  to  be.  Now  in 
that  testimony  which  we  have  of  our  Saviour^s  re- 
surrection, there  was,  as  I  shall  shew  in  the  particu- 
kurs,  a  fiiU  concurrence  of  them  alL     For, 

1.  They  who  testified  it  were  certainly  informed 
whether  it  were  true  m  no;  fcnr  they  declare  that 
they  were  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  it.  Acts  iii.  15. 
and  relate  at  large  the  femiliar  conversation  they 
had  with  him  after  his  resurrection.  Acts  x.  41.  and 
they  tell  the  story  of  it  with  so  many  circumstances, 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  deceived.  For  at 
his  resurrection  they  find  the  stone  rolled  away  from 
the  mouth  of  his  sepulchre,  and  nobody  therein,  al- 
though it  was  guarded  by  soldiers ;  so  that  it  was 
impossible  for  any  body  to  steal  him  away :  and  that 
it  was  his  own  body  wherein  he  arose,  and  no  aerial 
phantasm,  evidently  appears  by  what  he  did  to  con- 
vince St.  Thomas,  who  would  not  believe,  unless  he 
might  put  his  hand  into  the  hole  of  his  side,  and  see 
the  print  of  the  nails  that  pierced  his  hands,  to 
our  Saviour  readily  condescended :   and  so 
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fiur  were  the  apostles  firom  being  over  credulous,  that 
when  he  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection,  it  is 
said,  that  they  suspected  him  to  be  a  spirit,  or  walk- 
ing ghost ;  and  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake,  he 
was  fiedn  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  their  senses : 
Handle  me^  and  see^  saith  he ;  for  a  spirit  hatk 
not  flesh  and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have,  Luke  xxiv. 
89*  and  afterwards,  more  fully  to  satisfy  their  yet 
scrupulous  minds,  he  eat  and  drank  in  the  midst  of 
them,  ver.  48.  Now  the  more  suspicious  and  incre- 
dulous they  were  at  first,  the  greater  evidence  it  is 
that  they  were  throughly  informed  of  what  they  tes- 
tified ;  that  there  was  an  undeniable  evidence  in  the 
thing,  else  how  could  it  have  satisfied  such  scru- 
pulous and  incredulous  persons ;  and  that  they  were 
far  from  being  willing  to  be  abused  themselves,  or 
from  having  any  design  to  abuse  the  world.  And 
that  their  outward  sense  was  not  imposed  upon  by 
the  strength  of  their  imagination  is  evident,  in  that 
he  conversed  with  them  forty  days  together ;  which 
was  too  long  a  time  for  their  senses  to  mistake  an 
image  of  their  fancies  for  a  reality.  For  how  is  it 
conceivable,  that  so  many  persons  as  pretended  to 
see  him  after  his  resurrection  should  for  forty  days 
together  imagine  that  they  saw  him,  heard  him,  eat 
and  drank  with  him,  when  in  reality  all  this  scene 
of  things  was  nothing  but  a  dream  or  spectre  of 
their  own  fancies  ?  that  their  fancies  should  create 
and  represent  a  person  to  them  frequently  appearing 
to  them,  preaching  and  instructing  them,  giving  out 
commissions,  and  administering  holy  ordinances  to 
them  ?  that  their  fSsmcies  should  draw  them  out  to 
the  mount  of  Olives  after  a  spectre,  that  was  visible 
no  where  but  upbn  the  stage  of  their  own  imagina- 
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tioDs,  and  there  represent  it  carried  up  into  heaven 
on  a  doud?  Surely,  if  they  were  in  their  wits,  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  believe  such  a  train  of 
things  to  be  real,  had  they  been  only  the  images  of 
their  fsmcies.  And  yet  that  they  were  in  their  wits 
is  as  apparent  as  the  sun,  both  from  their  unanimous 
consent  in  the  relation  of  the  fact,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, and  from  those  wise  and  sober  writings 
which  they  left  behind  them,  which  abound  with  ex- 
cellent morals,  solid  and  coherent  reasonings,  strong 
and  powerful  persuasions,  without  the  least  inter- 
mixture either  of  flat  impertinence  or  ranting  en- 
thusiasm :  which  is  a  plain  demonstration,  that  they 
were  certainly  informed  concerning  the  matter  of  fact 
which  they  testified,  whether  it  were  true  or  false. 

2.  Another  circumstance  requisite  to  render  a  tes- 
timony highly  credible,  is  the  concurrence  of  several 
witnesses ;  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  instance, 
in  this  testimony  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  For 
if  to  those  five  hundred  brethren  and  upwards,  who, 
as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  saw  our  Saviour  after  he  was 
risen,  1  Cor.  xv.  6.  you  add  the  congregation  of  the 
disciples  he  appeared  to,  when  he  baffled  the  infide- 
lity of  St.  Thomas,  together  with  those  great  assem- 
blies that  saw  him  in  the  mount  of  Galilee,  and 
upon  mount  Olivet,  from  whence  he  ascended ;  it  is 
not  improbable,  but  that  there  were  some  thousands 
of  persons  that  saw  him  after  his  resurrection,  among 
all  whom  we  find  the  most  exact  agreement  both  in 
the  matter  and  circumstances  of  what  they  did  at- 
test, which,  had  it  not  been  true,  must  have  been 
morally  impossible.  For  how  could  so  vast  a  num- 
ber of  men  have  so  punctually  agreed  in  the  same 
story,  had  it  been  a  lie  ?  especially  when  they  were 
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so  narrowly  sifted,  so  craftily  examined  and  crosB- 
examined,  as  doubtless  these  men  were,  (or  at  least 
would  have  been,  had  there  been  any  just  ground 
to  suspect  them,)  by  the  Jewish  magistrates,  who 
were  all  of  them  professed  enemies  to  our  Saviour 
and  his  doctrine.     For  had  their  testimony  been 
forged,  it  is  not  imaginable  how  they  should  foresee 
what  questions  the   magistrates  would  propose  to 
them ;  nor  consequently,  how  they  should  agree  what 
answers  to  return  to  their  several  interrogatories: 
so  that  when  they  came  to  be  examined,  they  must 
of  necessity  have   thwarted  and  contradicted  one 
another,  at  least  in  some  circumstances  of  time  or 
place,  or  the  like,  by  which  means  the  whole  for- 
gery must  have  soon  been  unravelled,  and  the  credit 
of  it  for  ever  dashed  out  of  countenance.     But  that 
no  such  thing  ever  happened  is  evident  by  the  cre^ 
dit  which  their  testimony  found,  even  among  those 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  whether 
it  were  true  or  false ;  for  the  truth  of  Christ's  doc* 
trine  depending  upon  the  truth  of  tliis  story  of  his 
resurrection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  Jewish 
magistrates,  whose  interest  made  them  enemies  to 
Christ,  would  not   have  been  wanting,  had  they 
thought  it  feasible,  to  try  all  ways  to  disprove  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  if  they  did  not,  no  other  reason 
can  be  given  of  it,  but  only  this,  that  the  truth  of 
the  thing  was  so  notorious,  that  it  would  have  been 
ridiculous  for  them  to  attempt  the  disproving  it ;  but 
if  they  did,  it  had  been  a  very  easy  matter  for  them, 
had  it  been  a  lie,  to  have  detected  it.    For  the  num- 
ber of  the  witnesses  being  so  great,  and  the  Jews 
having  every  day  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
them,  they  might  have  easily  trapped  them  in  their 
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rcbtioiii»  it  being  iiDpoaifaky  that  among  a  great 
anaber  of  conspiriiig  iiDpo5t(M*5  there  should  be  al- 
ways an  exact  bannon j  and  agreement.  For  somMse 
that  such  a  storr  as  this  were  tcdd  in  London,  that  a 
certain  man  dwelling  at  Westminster,  and  pretend- 
ing himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown  erf*  England,  had  preached  up  a 
new  religion,  requiring  aU  people,  under  pain  of 
damnation,  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  and  submit  to 
his  government ;  and  that  as  a  sign  of  the  truth  of 
all  this,  he  had  publicly  declared,  that  three  days 
after  his  death  he  would  rise  again :  whereupon  the 
bst  Friday  was  seven-night  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  magistrates,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  buried, 
and  his  sepulchre  dammed  up  with  a  huge  stone, 
and  a  guard  of  soldiers  set  to  watch  it,  lest  his  pro- 
selytes should  steal  him  away,  yet  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing he  arose,  and  hath  since  been  seen  by  several 
hundreds,  if  not  some  thousands  of  the  neighbour* 
hood,  many  of  whom  had  touched  and  handled  him, 
eat,  and  drank,  and  conversed  familiarly  mth  him, 
among  whom  there  was  Peter  such  a  one,  Thomas 
such  a  one,  John  such  a  one,  naming  some  twenty 
or  thirty  persons  well  known  among  the  neighbours, 
who  could  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
matter,  and  tell  the  names  of  most  of  the  persons 
that  were  eyewitnesses  with  them :  why  now,  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  but  that  as  soon  as  ever  this 
formal  rumour  began  to  spread,  (especially  if  it  found 
credit  among  the  multitude,  and  the  pretended  wit- 
nesses of  it  should  be  so  bold  as  to  go  and  assert  it 
before  the  king  and  council,  as  the  apostles  did  be- 
fore the  rulers  of  the  Jews,)  I  say,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, but  that  care  would  be  taken,  that  the  matter 
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should  be  immediately  sifted,  and  the  several  neigh- 
txmring  justices  required  to  call  these  witnesses  to 
account;  who,  by  pumping  and  examining,  pro- 
mising and  threatening  them,  could  not  fail  of  ex* 
torting  the  truth  from  them  in  a  very  little  while : 
for  it  is  impossible  but  they  must  have  found  them 
Mtering  in  the  relation  of  their  story,  and  counter- 
witnessing  one  another.  John  would  have  told  it 
with  this  circumstance,  and  Peter  with  the  contrary, 
and  Thomas  would  have  thwarted  and  contradicted 
them  both;  so  that  when  they  came  to  compare 
their  several  relations  with  one  another,  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  have  found  as  great  a  confusion 
among  them,  as  there  was  in  the  language  of  the 
bricklayers  of  Babel.  And  therefore  though  at 
fmrt;  perhaps  the  story  might  have  seemed  plausible, 
and  a  great  many  credulous  people  might  have  be- 
lieved it,  yet  every  day  would  have  rendered  it  more 
suspicious,  and  the  truth  must  at  last  have  triumphed 
and  prevailed.  But  yet,  though  the  eyewitnesses  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection  were  thus  sifted  and  ex- 
amined over  and  over,  their  relation  every  one  day 
got  ground  and  credit  even  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
where  the  thing  was  transacted,  and  where  every 
one  might  easily  inform  himself  concerning  the  cre- 
dit of  the  relaters,  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
relation ;  insomuch  that  forty  days  after,  it  was  so 
far  from  being  dashed  out  of  countenance,  that  at 
one  sermon  of  St.  Peter's  there  were  no  less  than 
three  thousand  persons  converted  to  the  belief  of  it ; 
and  so  it  still  grew  and  increased,  till  at  last,  in  de- 
spite of  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  its  opposers,  it 
was  embraced  and  acknowledged  throughout  all  the 
woild ;  which  is  an  undeniaUe  evidence  of  the  exact 
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agreement  there  was  in  the  testimony  of  the  seyeral 
witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

S.  Another   circumstance   requisite  to  render   a 
testimony  highly  credible  is,  when  there  is  no  visi- 
ble reason  to  suspect  the  honesty  and  integrity  <^ 
the  attestors ;  which  circumstances  did  also  concur 
to  credit  the  testimony  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion.   For  that  the  first  testifiers  of  it  were  men  eX  a 
clear  and  unsuspected  honesty,  will  appear  to  any 
man   that  seriously  considers  either  the  doctrine 
which  they  taught,  or  the  genius  of  their  followers, 
or  the  manner  of  their  testimony,  or  the  success  it 
had  among  those  who  were  best  able  to  satisfy 
themselves  whether  they  were  honest  or  no.     First, 
as  for  their  doctrine,  there  is  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  lying,  dissembling,  and  hypocritical  re- 
servation :  it  strictly  requires  plainness  and  simpli- 
city of  speech,  and  that  our  words  should  be  the 
images  and  interpreters  of  our  minds ;  it  brands  and 
stigmatizes  all  deceit  and  £Eilsehood  with  a  most  in- 
famous character,  and  irrevocably  consigns  all  wil- 
ful liars  to  the  miserable  portion  of  the  father  of 
lies.     If  then  they  believed  their  own  doctrine,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  they  would  ever  have  defended 
it  with  frauds  and  impostures;  and  whether  they 
believed  it  or  no,  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  they 
would  have  so  loudly  declaimed  against  dishonesty, 
had  they  been  at  least  visibly  dishonest  themselves, 
since  by  condemning  it  in  others  they  must  have  li- 
belled themselves,  and  emblazoned  to  the  world  their 
own  shame  and  infamy.    And  then,  secondly,  as  for 
the  genius  and  temper  of  their  disciples  and  followers, 
it  is  plain,  that  there  never  was  any  thing  more  open 
and  sincere :  for  such  was  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
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the  primitiye  Chiistiaas,  that  they  thought  it  a  dispa- 
ragement to  be  put  to  their  oaths,  thinking  it  sii^- 
dent  for  every  good  man  to  give  this  a^uranee  of 
his  truth,  akviOZ^  Aeyw,  /  speak  truly ;  and  when  they 
were  most  severely  examined  by  their  bloody  perse- 
cutors concerning  their  faith,  they  never  either  de- 
nied or  concealed  it,  counting  it  a  most  impious 
thing  to  dissemble  the  truth;  and  though,  when 
they  were  questioned,  they  could  easily  have  either 
deiyed  or  evaded  it,  yet  they  scorned  to  live  upon 
such  base  terms,  to  be  beholden  to  their  hypocrisy 
for  their  lives.  Yea,  so  conspicuous  was  their  ho- 
nesty to  all  the  world,  that  the  heathen  themselves 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  it.  For  so  Pliny,  in  the 
account  which  he  gave  the  emperor  Trajan  of  the 
Christians,  tells  him,  that  after  the  strictest  inquiry 
he  could  make  of  them,  even  of  those  who  had  re- 
nounced Christianity,  he  found  this  to  be  the  great- 
est fault  they  were  guilty  of,  that  they  used  harm- 
lessly to  meet  to  worship  Christ,  and  at  those  meet- 
ings to  bind  themselves  by  a  sacrament  that  they 
would  not  do  any  wickedness,  that  they  would  not 
steal,  nor  rob,  nor  commit  adultery,  nor  falsify  their 
words,  nor  withhold  any  thing  wherewith  they  had 
been  intrusted,  wherever  it  were  required  at  their 
hands.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  the  eyewitnesses  of  our  Saviour's  resurrec- 
tion :  and  is  it  likely  that  the  scholars  would  have 
proved  so  honest,  had  they  not  been  taught  by  the 
example  as  well  as  by  the  doctrine  of  their  masters  ? 
For  to  be  sure,  had  the  apostles  been  dishonest,  their 
immediate  disciples  must  needs  have  known  some- 
thing of  it;  and  being  acquainted  with  it,  they 
would  doubtless  have  resolved  either  not  to  continue 
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their  disciples  any  loniger,  or  else  to  have  imitated 
them  in  all  their  secret  cheats  and  knaveries ;  and 
SQ  from  the  masters  to  the  disciples  dishonesty 
would  have  been  propagated  from  one  generation  to 
another:  but,  since  the  contrary  happened,  it  is 
plain,  that  the  first  propagators  were  men  of  very 
honest  and  sincere  minds;  which  will  yet  further 
appear,  if  we  consider,  thirdly,  the  manner  of  their 
testimony,  which  they  delivered  with  the  greatest 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  speech,  the  greatest  fr^ee- 
dom  and  assurance  of  spirit,  and  the  greatest  parti- 
cularity, as  to  all  its  circumstances.  They  never 
went  about  to  involve  their  sense  in  ambiguous 
words,  or  to  recommend  it  to  the  world  in  a  pomp- 
ous style,  in  pedantic  flourishes  or  flattering  insi- 
nuations, which  is  the  way  of  all  impostors :  but  as 
men  that  were  well  assured  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  said,  they  exposed  it  to  the  world  in  the  most 
naked  and  simple  expressions,  and  so  left  it  to  re- 
commend itself.  They  did  not  whisper  their  testi- 
mony in  comers,  as  if  they  were  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  produce  it  in  the  open  light ;  but  with 
the  greatest  confidence  and  assurance  they  published 
it  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  yea,  and  before  the 
sanhedrin  itself,  where,  if  it  had  been  false,  it  was 
impossible  but  it  should  be  detected.  And  whereas 
it  is  the  way  of  impostors  to  reserve  themselves  in 
generals,  knowing  that  should  they  descend  to  par- 
ticulars it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  avoid  disco- 
very or  contradiction,  the  apostles  did  not  only  report 
a  general  story  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  related  it 
with  all  its  most  minute  and  particular  circumstances; 
nor  did  they  change  or  alter  any  one  of  them  upon 
different  examinations  before  different  examiners,  but 
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still  persisted  with  the  greatest  constancy  to  then- 
selves  and  harmony  with  each  other ;  so  that  if  ever 
there  might  be  any  thing  gathered  of  the  temper  of 
perscNds  from  the  particular  manner  of  their  dis* 
courses,  we  may  certainly  discern  the  greatest  fide^ 
lity  in  the  apostles  in  the  manner  of  their  exiNressN 
iag  themsdlves  to  the  world*     But  then,  in  the 
fourth  and  last  place,  the  credit  which  they  found 
aa^)ng  those  who  were  the  best  able  to  satisfy  them- 
sciyes  whether  they  were  honest  or  no,  is  a  further 
evidence  of  their  fidelity:  for  had  they  not  been 
qoen  of  known  honesty,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
they  could  ever  have  obtained  so  much  credit  in  a 
place  where  they  were  so  intimately  known,  and 
among  persons  with  whom  they  every  day  convers- 
ed with  the  greatest  openness  and  freedom;  espe- 
cially considering  how  contrary  their  testimony  was 
to  the  genius  and  interest  of  those  who  gave  credit 
to  them,  many  of  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued 
in  the  blood  of  our  Saviour;  by  which  they  were 
obUged,  in  their  own  vindication,  so  far  as  in  them 
lay,  to  disprove  the  story  of  his  resurrection;  be- 
cause, if  that  proved  true,  it  proved  them  guilty  of 
the  most  monstrous  impiety  that  ever  was  acted; 
viz.  the  murder  of  the  Son  of  God.     And  is  it  likely 
that  the  murderers  of  our  Saviour  would  ever  have 
believed  the  story  of  his  resurrection,  which  was 
so  dear  an  evidence  of  his  innocency  and  their  own 
guilt,  had  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  the  vera- 
city of  those  that  attested  it ;  and  yet  in  despite  of 
themselves,  great  numbers  of  them  were  forced  to 
believe  it,  although  as  soon  as  they  did  so,  they  were 
pricked  at  the  heart  with  the  sense  of  their  horrid 
impiety^  and  forced  to  cry  out  in  a  bitter  agony  of 
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eomcieiioe,  Mem  and  bretkrem,  what  shall  we  do  to 
be  saeedf  And  as  for  those  of  them  who  had  no 
hand  in  his  murder,  to  be  sure  they  were  greatljr 
prejudiced  against  the  belief  of  his  resurrection,  be- 
cause upon  that  depended  the  truth  of  his  doctrine, 
which  plainly  contradicted  a  great  part  of  that  reli- 
gion in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  of  which 
they  were  infinitely  zealous;  and  therefore  to  be 
sure  they  would  never  hav^e  giv^en  credit  to  it,  had 
they  not  had  undeniable  evidence  of  the  truth  and 
integrity  cf  those  that  testified  it,  especially  when 
it  was  so  easy  for  them  to  satisfy  themselves  about 
it.     For  it  is  not  imaginaUe  they  would  ever  have 
entertained  so  ungratefiil  a  story,  but  upon  the  most 
strict  inquiry  into  the  credit  of  its  relators ;  and  if 
upon  inquiry  they  had  found  the  least  flaw,  either  in 
them  or  in  their  testimony,  if  they  could  have  con- 
victed them  of  any  dishonest  practices  for  the  time 
past,  or  catched  them  tripping  or  contradicting  one 
another  in  what  they  testified  at  present,  they  would 
soon  have  made  the  world  ring  of  it ;  and  the  Jews, 
who  were  dispersed  through  all  their  neighbouring 
nations,  would  have  divulged  to  all  the  world  their 
firaudulent  practices,  and  posted  them  up  wherever 
they  came  for  infamous  knaves  and  liars;  which 
must  have  infallibly  blasted  the  credit  of  their  tes- 
timony, and  caused  it  to  have  been  hissed  out  of  the 
world  for  a  fulsome  imposture.    Wherefore  since  no 
such  thing  ever  happened,  but  contrariwise  the  cre- 
dit of  their  report  of  Christ's  resurrection  did,  in  de- 
spite of  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  its  opposers,  every 
day  spread  and  increase,  even  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
where  the  thing  was  acted,  and  where  the  reporters 
of  it  lived,  and  that  not  only  for  a  few  days  or 
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months,  but  from  year  to  year,  even  till  Jerusakm 
itself  was  destroyed ;  since,  I  say,  all  this  is  evident, 
what  greater  argument  can  we  desire  of  the  truth 
and  int^rity  of  those  that  attested  it?  And  sup- 
posing them  to  be  honest,  their  testimony  must  be 
true,  because  it  was  not  matter  of  opinion,  in  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  wisest  men  to  be  mistaken,  but 
matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  had  certain  informa- 
tion  from  their  own  senses :  and  he  who  says  that 
he  saw  such  a  thing,  and  it  is  evident  that  his  senses 
were  not  imposed  on,  lies  against  his  own  conscience, 
if  it  be  not  true  that  he  saw  it. 

4.  Another  circumstance  requisite  to  render  a 
testimony  highly  credible  is,  that  there  is  no  appa- 
rent motive  to  induce  the  attestors  of  it  to  testify 
falsely.  For  whether  they  are  honest  or  no,  we 
cannot  well  suppose  that  in  a  matter  of  importance 
they  will  testify  falsely,  vnthout  some  great  motive 
inducing  them  thereunto :  but  as  for  the  witnesses 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  had  they  not  been  cer- 
tain of  the  truth  of  it,  they  could  have  no  imagin- 
able motive  to  induce  them  to  attest  it;  for  they 
could  never  hope  to  reap  the  least  advantage  from 
it,  either  here  or  hereafter.  Not  here,  for  their  Lord 
had  told  them  beforehand,  theU  if  they  would  he  his 
disciples,  they  must  suffer  persecution;  and  they 
themselves  could  not  but  foresee,  that  by  testifying 
his  resurrection  they  must  infallibly  alarm  all  the 
world  against  them,  because  the  doctrine  which  they 
confirmed  by  it  was  extremely  opposite  both  to  the 
present  religion  and  interest  of  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
common  theolc^  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  there- 
fore, by  going  about  to  establish  it,  they  must  in 
effect  proclaim  war  against  all  the  world,  and  con- 
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tequcnClf  espoie  thenudTes  to  the  atmost  rigour 
and  leycglty  that  the  wit  and  maUce  of  men  could 
nnreDt  or  mflict ;  which  must  be  a  yerj  sony  mo- 
tive rare  to  induce  men  in  their  ^its  to  undertake 
die  propagation  of  a  known  imposture.  But  per- 
Jiapi  it  may  be  thought  thej  did  aU  this  for  the 
^ory  and  reputation  of  being  the  founders  of  a  new 
sect  But  from  whence,  I  beseech  you,  could  they 
promise  themsehres  success  ?  Not  from  their  master 
JesuSy  who,  if  their  testimony  was  not  true,  they 
could  not  but  know  was  still  detained  under  the 
power  of  the  grave ;  not  from  God,  whom,  if  they 
testified  &lsely,  they  were  conscious  they  wickedly 
belied  in  suborning  his  power  and  veracity  to  bear 
witness  to  a  felsehood;  not  from  the  force  and 
charms  of  their  own  eloquence  or  sophistry,  fcnr  that 
they  pretended  not  to;  not  firom  their  riches,  for 
iheir  staves  and  scrips  were  all  the  treasure  they 
carried  with  them ;  nor  from  any  authority  or  power 
they  had,  or  ever  were  like  to  have ;  for  how  could 
such  poor  illiterate  persons  as  they  ever  expect  to 
arrive  to  an  authority  great  enough  to  contest  with 
aU  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  world,  which  was 
armed  against  them :  in  a  word,  not  from  any  prone- 
ness  they  found  either  in  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  em- 
brace the  doctrine  which  they  designed  by  this  their 
testimony  to  confirm  and  assert,  that  being  every- 
where gainsaid  and  opposed  by  the  interests  and 
affections  of  both ;  and  if  their  testimony  was  not 
believed,  (as  it  was  very  unlikely  it  should,  •if  it  had 
not  been  true,)  what  could  they  expect,  but  to  be 
branded  to  aU  posterity  as  a  company  of  infamous 
dieats  and  impostors  ?  So  that  unless  they  had  been 
assured  that  their  testimony  was  true,  they  had  aU 
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the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  that  it  would  prove 
the  most  £Eital  and  unprofitable  lie  that  ever  was  in- 
vented or  broached  among  mankind ;  since  it  was  so 
far  from  promising  them  any  worldly  advantage, 
that  it  visibly  exposed  them  to  all  the  miseries  and 
calamities  of  human  life.  And  then,  if  they  knew 
this  story  of  Christ's  resurrection,  which  they  attest- 
ed, to  be  a  lie,  they  had  a  great  deal  less  reason  to 
expect  any  advantage  from  it  in  the  world  to  come. 
Far  either  they  believed  that  religion  which  they 
sought  to  confirm,  by  attesting  this  story,  or  they 
did  not ;  if  they  did  not,  how  could  they  hope  to 
fiEure  ever  the  better  in  the  other  world  for  endea^ 
vouring  to  propagate  a  false  religion  in  this  ?  if  they 
did,  how  could  they  hope  to  be  made  happy  heie» 
after,  by  telling  a  lie  for  that  religion  which  excom^ 
municates  liars  out  of  the  kingdom  of  happiness? 
Since  therefore,  if  their  testimony  had  been  false, 
they  could  expect  to  reap  no  advantage  from  it  in 
either  world,  doubtless  they  would  never  have  been 
so  mad  as  to  assert  and  attest  it,  had  they  not  known 
it  to  be  true :  for  what  man  in  his  wits  would  ever 
tell  a  lie,  that  hath  no  reason  to  expect  any  other 
fruit  fit>m  it,  but  only  to  die  for  4t  here,  and  to  be 
damned  for  it  hereafter  ? 

5.  Another  circumstance  requisite  to  render  a  tes* 
timony  highly  credible  is,  that  the  testifiers  of  it  do 
give  some  great  security  for  the  truth  of  what  they 
say;  and  therefore  it  is  required  by  human  laws, 
that  in  all  great  matters  of  fact  the  witnesses  shoidd 
give  the  security  of  their  oaths,  or  of  some  great 
pledge  to  be  forfeited  by  them,  in  case  their  testi* 
mony  prove  false.  But  never  did  any  men  give 
greater  security  of  their  truth  than  the  witnesses  of 
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our  Saviour^s  resurrection ;  for  tbe^r  sealed  their  tes- 
timony with  their  Mood,  and  rather  chose  to  under- 
go the  most  wittj  and  exquisite  torments,  than  to 
recant  any  part  or  circumstance  of  what  they  had 
seen  and  testified  concerning  it :  for  of  aU  the  apostles, 
who  were  the  chief  witnesses  of  it,  there  was  only 
one  that  escaped  a  violent  death,  and  he,  as  the  ec- 
clesiastical story  tells  us,  had  not  been  delivered  from 
it  but  by  a  miracle.     And  doubtless  those  other  dis- 
ciples, who  saw  and  conversed  with  our  Saviour  after 
he  was  risen,  and  together  with  the  apostles  bore 
witness  of  it  to  the  world,  did  proportionably  run 
the  same  fate:   and  how  is  it  imaginable,  that  so 
many  men  should  all  turn  so  mad  together,  as  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  a  pledge  of  the  truth  of  a  story 
which  they  knew  to  be  all  a  mere  cheat  and  impos- 
ture? Some  men  indeed  have  suffered  martyrdom 
finr  {NTofiessing  propositions  that  were  false,  but  then 
they  thought  them  to  be  true ;  but  no  man  in  his 
wits  ever  died  in  the  defence  of  an  assertion  which 
he  knew  to  be  false.     But  as  for  the  testifiers  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection,  they  did  aU  of  them  witness 
upon  certain  information,  and  did  assuredly  know 
whether  their  testimony  were  true  or  false ;  so  that 
if  Christ  did  not  rise,  as  they  reported,  they  died  in 
the  defence  of  a  known  lie,  which  is  such  a  piece  of 
foUy,  as  doth  exceed  aU  instances  of  extravagance. 
Suppose  that  .£sop  should  have  died  a  martyr  to  his 
own  fables,  or  that  the  author  of  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions should  have  laid  down  his  life  in  the  defence 
of  St.  George's  killing  the  dragon,  would  not  all  the 
world  have  concluded  them  incurably  distracted? 
But  as  for  the  apostles,  their  excellent  writings  are 
a  sufficient  demonstration  that  they  were  men  of 
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very  sound  intellectuals,  and  therefore,  though  we 
should  suppose  them  to  be  so  wicked  as  to  love  lying 
finr  its  own  sake,  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  be  so 
mad  as  to  love  it  better  than  their  ovm  lives,  as  they 
must  necessarily  do,  if  their  testimony  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection  were  false.  But  supposing  that 
one  or  two  of  them  should  have  proved  so  firantic, 
yet  it  is  incredible  that  so  many  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  should  all  agree  together  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  mad  project,  viz.  to  throw  away 
their  lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  only  to  cheat 
and  abuse  the  world;  and  that  no  one  of  them 
should  be  induced,  by  all  the  hopes  and  fears  that 
were  set  before  them,  to  confess  and  discover  the 
mad  conspiracy.  When  they  b^an  to  report  the 
story,  they  could  not  but  foresee  the  consequence  of 
it,  viz.  that  they  must  either  recant  it,  and  thereby 
proclaim  themselves  impostors  to  the  world,  or  else 
lay  down  their  lives  for  it.  So  that  had  they  known 
it  to  be  false,  it  would  have  been  a  prodigy  of  impu- 
dence in  them,  and  foUy  together,  not  only  without 
hope  of  benefit,  but  within  prospect  of  a  certain  ruin,t<9 
have  divulged  a  known  lie  to  the  world,  and  under 
the  severest  persecutions  to  have  persisted  in  it  with- 
out the  least  regret  of  conscience,  or  concernment 
for  their  ovm  ease  and  safety.  There  never  was 
the  like  instance  among  men,  and  I  dare  say  there 
never  will  be,  ^  long  as  men  love  themselves,  and 
continue  in  their  wits :  and  to  imagine  that  of  the 
witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  of  which 
there  is  no  parallel  example  among  mankind,  is  an 
argument  that  we  have  much  more  inclination  than 
reason  to  be  infidels.  This  therefore  is  plain,  that 
the  witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection  gave  as  great  a 
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pledge  of  the  troth  of  their  testimonj  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  mortal  mai  to  do ;  and  if  those  men  maj 
not  be  believed  who  attest  a  thing  upon  certain 
knowledge,  and  seal  it  with  their  Uood,  there  is  no 
credit  can  be  given  to  anj  human  testimony ;  be- 
cause a  man's  life  is  the  greatest  security  that  he 
can  possiblj  give  for  his  honesty. 

6.  Another  circumstance  requisite  to  render  a 
testimony  highly  credible  is,  that  the  witnesses  do 
give  some  certain  sign  and  t<^en  that  what  they 
testify  is  true ;  and  this  the  eyewitnesses  of  our  Sa- 
viour^s  resurrection  did.  For  in  token  that  what 
they  said  was  true,  they  themselves  wrought  sun- 
dry miracles  in  his  name :  for  so  we  read  of  the 
apostles,  that  they  wentjbrthy  and  preached  every 
where^  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirm^ 
ing  the  word  with  eigne  following,  Mark  xvi.  20. 
and  that  with  great  power,  i.  e.  miraculous  works, 
the  apoetiee  gaiee  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  Acts  iv.  33.  and  also  at  Iconium  the 
Lord  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grate,  and 
granted  signs  and  wonders  to  he  done  by  their 
hands.  Acts  xiv.  3.  And  the  same  was  done  by 
St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  vi.  8.  and  by  St. 
Philip  at  Samaria,  Acts  viii.  6,  7.  and  by  St  Paul 
at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix.  11.  And  St.  Paul  assures 
us,  that  from  Jerusalem,  and  round  about  unto  11- 
fyricum,  the  Crospel  had  been  preached  by  him, 
with  m^hty  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  xv.  19.  All  which  things 
being  receded  in  an  age,  wherein,  if  they  had  been 
false,  they  might  easily  have  been  disproved,  it  had 
been  the  wildest  project  in  the  world  for  the  apo- 
stles to  have  pretended  to  them,  had  they  not  been 
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ootorimisly  true;  for  they  must  needs  think,  that 
nU  the  world,  being  prejudiced  against  them,  would 
be  sure  to  keep  a  very  strict  and  watchful  eye  on 
them ;  and  that  if,  upon  the  severest  inquiry,  they 
were  at  any  time  taken  tripping  in  this  their  pre- 
tence of  working  miracles,  their  fraud  would  soon 
ring  through  all  the  world,  which  must  unavoidably 
prejudice  their  cause  a  thousand  times  more  than 
all  the  miracles  they  pretend  to  could  advance  it : 
aad  for  men  that  had  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  iipon 
them  falsely  to  pretend  to  work  such  innumerabk 
miracles  as  they  did,  and  this  not  in  comers,  but  in 
public  view,  and  to  name  the  places  where  they 
wrought  them,  and  where  they  knew  there  were 
thousands  that  could  and  would  certainly  detect 
and  disprove  them,  would  have  been  the  most  pro- 
digious instance  of  impudence  and  foUy  together 
that  ever  was  acted  by  men  in  their  wits.     But  so 
notoriously  true  was  the  matter  of  fact,  that  their 
most  inveterate  enemies,  amongst  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  have  not  the  confidence  to  deny  it,  al- 
though indeed  they  attribute  it,  even  as  the  Jews 
did  our  Saviour's  miracles,  to  the  power  of  magic ; 
for  so  in  their  Talmud,  TVactat  de  Idol.  c.  1.  the 
Jews  celebrate  St.  James  the  apostle  as  eminent  for 
the  gift  of  miracles,  by  whom  the  nephew  of  Rab. 
Samuel,  being  bit  of  a  serpent,  would  not  be  cured, 
because  every  disciple  of  Jesus  was  wont  to  heal  in 
his  name.    And  IM},  Sabbat.  Jerosol.  they  tell  us 
of  a  son  of  Rab.  Jose,  who  having  swallowed  poison, 
was  cured  by  a  Christian  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
And  as  for  the  heathen  Julian  himself,  he  confesses 
that  St.  Paul  did  very  wonderful  things;  for  he  sajrs, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  and  most  expert  ma^cian 
VOL.  in.  u 
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that  ever  was>  {wd.  Cyril.  Alex.  lib.  3.)  and  the  same 
he  pronounces  of  St.  Peter  also,  id.  lib.  9-  So  also 
Celsus  frequently  charges  the  Christians  with  doing 
their  mighty  works  by  the  power  of  some  demon, 
adding  a  fiction  of  his  own,  viz.  That  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Christ  certain  magical  books,  by  which 
they  were  instructed  to  perform  aU  their  miracles, 
(vid.  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  p.  302.  and  several  other 
places ;)  which  is  a  plain  confession,  that  such  mi- 
racles were  commonly  performed  by  Christians.  But 
that  they  did  not  perform  them  by  any  confederacy 
with  evil  spirits,  as  these  bad  men  affirm,  is  evident, 
because  one  of  their  greatest  and  most  common  mi- 
racles was  dispossessing  these  evil  spirits  of  men's 
bodies,  and  their  own  temples  and  oracles :  for  the 
truth  of  which,  they  often  provoke  their  adversaries, 
in  their  writings  and  apologies,  to  come  and  make 
experiment  of  it.  Thus  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistle 
to  Demetrian,  proconsul  of  Africa,  ^^O  that  thou 
<*  wouldst  but  hear  and  see,  when  the  devils,  whom 
thou  worshippest,  are  adjured  and  tortured  by  us, 
and  with  the  spiritual  rods  and  torments  of  our 
^*  words  are  ejected  out  of  the  bodies  they  possess, 
'^  when  howling  and  roaring  in  a  human  voice  they 
^*  confess  the  judgment  to  come :  do  but  come  and 
"  see,  whether  these  things  we  say  are  not  true." 
And  a  little  after,  ^*  If  thou  wilt  come,"  saith  he, 
^*  thou  shalt  see  those  whom  thou  worshippest  for 
^*  gods,  stand  bound  and  tremble  as  miserable  cap- 
<'  tives  under  our  hands."  Others  of  them  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  the  heathens  themselves,  who 
had  been  spectators  of  their  miraculous  victories 
over  these  infernal  spirits.  So  Minutius  Felix; 
^*  All  these  things  are  very  well  known  to  a  great 
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^  many  of  yourselves,  that  your  gods  are  forced  by 
**  us  to  confess  themselves  devils,  when,  by  the  tor- 
**  ment  of  our  words,  and  by  the  fire  of  our  prayers, 
^  they  are  chased  out  of  human  bodies ;  even  Sa- 
^^  turn  and  Seraphis,  and  Jupiter,  and  the  greatest 
*^  of  those  gods  you  worship,  being  overcome,  with 
**  sorrow  are  forced  to  acknowledge  what  they  are ; 
**  and  though  it  be  to  their  shame,  especiaUy  when 
"  you  are  present,  yet  they  dare  not  lie,  but  being 
'*  a<yured  by  the  true  and  only  God,  they  quake 
'^and  tremble  in  the  bodies  they  possess,  and  either 
^'  leap  out  immediately,  or  vanbh  by  degrees.'^ 
Others  of  them  offer  to  make  the  experiment,  even 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  heathen,  and  to  answer 
for  the  success  with  their  own  lives.  So  TertuUian 
in  his  Apologetick ;  ^^  Let  any  man  that  is  appa- 
"  rently  acted  by  one  of  your  gods  be  brought  be- 
fore your  ovm  tribunals;  and  if  that  supposed  god, 
being  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  doth 
^*  not  confess  himself  to  be  a  devil,  as  not  daring  to 
^*  lie  to  a  Christian,  take  that  malapert  Christian, 
'*  and  pour  out  his  blood  immediately."  ^^  Yea, 
**  how  often,"  saith  he  a  little  after,  ^*  only  upon 
'^  our  touch  of  and  breathing  upon  possessed  per- 
^*  sons,  are  these  gods  you  adore,  forced  to  depart 
**  out  of  their  bodies  with  grief  and  reluctancy,  you 
*'  yourselves  being  present,  and  blushing  at  it." 
And  these  things,  as  Origen  tells  us,  coht.  Cels.  Ub. 
7*  were  ordinarily  performed  even  by  the  meanest 
Christians,  which  is  a  plain  argument  that  it  wajs 
done  merely  by  the  power  of  Jesus,  without  any 
^conjuration  or  magical  art.  And  can  we  imagine 
that  the  Devil,  without  any  constraint  from  some 
superior  power,  would  ever  have  quitted  that  ty- 
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niDDy  he  had  so  kmg  exerased  orer  the  bodies  and 
coDScieiices  of  men,  who  had  hitherto  adored  and 
wOTshipped  him ;  or  that  he  would  ever  have  con- 
feflsed  himself  to  be  a  devil  to  those  men  who  sought 
the  ruin  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  use  of  his  confes- 
fions  to  that  purpose,  had  he  not  been  forced  to  it 
\sj  the  authoritj  of  the  Father  of  spirits  ?  Is  it  likely 
he  would  have  exerted  his  power  to  the  ruin  of  his 
own  interest,  and  the  amendment  of  those  souls  he 
had  insnared  and  captivated,  as  he  must  necessarily 
have  done,  should  he  have  empowered  the  witnesses 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  to  confirm  their  testi- 
mony by  mirades  ?  and  since  they  all  along  declar- 
ed they  did  them  in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of 
Jesus,  to  be  sure,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  the  God  c^ 
truth  would  never  have  empowered  them  to  impose 
such  a  cheat  upon  the  world.  Tliese  miracles  of 
theirs  therefore  wa^e  |dain  signs  and  tokens  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  did  attest,  viz.  that  Jesus  was 
risen  firom  the  dead;  and  that  not  (Hily  as  they 
were  so  many  divine  seals,  by  which  God  himself 
did  confirm  their  testimony,  whose  goodness  and  ve- 
racity could  never  have  permitted  him  to  set  the 
seal  of  his  miraculous  power  to  a  lie ;  but  besides 
this,  the  apostles'  mirades  were  so  many  plain  de- 
monstrations that  Jesus  was  risen,  and  alive,  since 
they  did  them  all  in  his  name  and  by  his  power : 
for  how  is  it  possible  that  Jesus  could  have  empow- 
ered them  to  do  mirades,  had  he  been  still  among 
the  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  inactivity  ?  A  dead  man 
can  do  nothing  himself,  much  less  can  he  empower 
others  to  do  mirades.  So  that  by  those  miraculous 
works  which  the  apostles  did  by  the  power  of  Christ, 
they  did  in  effect  thus  bespeak  the  world;  Look  here. 
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O  incredulous  world,  if  nothing  else  will  persuade 
you  that  our  Lord  is  risen,  and  alive,  behold  the 
vital  operations  which  he  exerts  in  us  his  disciples : 
tiiough  of  ourselves  we  are  as  impotent  as  you,  yet 
no  sooner  do  we  invoke  our  great  Master's  name, 
and  implore  his  aid,  but  we  are  presently  enabled  to 
perform  mighty  things  beyond  the  power  of  any 
mortal  agent ;  without  any  other  charm  but  his  pow- 
edul  name,  we  raise  the  dead,  bind  the  devils,  re- 
store the  blind,  recover  the  lame,  and  cure  all  man- 
ner of  diseases :  and  is  not  this  as  plain  a  token  of 
his  beii^  alive,  as  if  he  were  now  standing  before 
you  in  our  room,  and  doing  all  these  things  in  his 
own  person  ?  If  he  were  dead  stiU,  he  could  not  act 
in  us,  as  you  see  him  do ;  and  therefore  if  nothing 
else  will  convince  ye  that  he  is  alive  again,  behold 
these  mighty  powers  which  he  exerts  in  us ;  and  be 
at  length  persuaded,  by  these  sensible  tokens  of  his 
activity  which  we  produce  before  your  eyes,  that  he 
is  risen  from  the  dead.  For  it  is  worth  observing, 
that  this  gift  of  miracles  was  never  so  plentifully 
communicated  to  the  apostles  as  after  Christ's  ascen- 
»k>n  into  heaven.  For  before  he  ascended,  he  com- 
manded them  to  tarry  at  Jemsalem^  till  they  had 
received  the  gifi  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  gift  of  miracles.  Acts  i.  4, 5.  and 
this  gift,  as  he  himself  tells  them,  ver.  8.  was  to  en- 
able them  to  bear  testimony  to  him  unto  aU  the 
world.  For  he  being  now  ascended  into  heaven^ 
they  could  no  longer  produce  his  person  to  convince 
unbelievers  of  the  truth  of  his  resurrection;  and 
therefore,  to  supply  this  defqct,  Christ  gave  them 
the  gift  of  miracles,  that  that  n^ight  be,  instead  of 
his  bodily  presence,  a  plain  and  sensible  token  of  his 
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bong  rertored  to  life  ^tgain.  And  indeed  this  was 
m  certain  a  sign  of  it,  as  if  be  had  continiied  upon 
earth,  and  openlj  conrersed  among  men  in  the  rieir 
of  the  world :  for  the  most  certain  sign  of  life  is  ac- 
tion ;  and  bjr  what  hath  been  said,  it  is  apparent,  that 
Christ  did  not  more  visbiy  act  in  his  own  poison 
when  he  was  upon  earth,  than  he  did  in  the  persons 
of  his  apostles  after  he  ascended  into  heaTen.  These 
nnracnloos  operations  therefore,  which  thej  perfonu- 
ed  by  the  power  of  Jesns,  were  all  of  them  so  manj 
plain  and  sensiUe  signs  and  tokens  of  the  troth  of 
what  they  did  attest,  viz.  That  Jesos  was  risen 
from  the  dead«  So  that  oonndering  all  these  cir- 
cumstances of  the  apostles'  testimony,  I  dare  boldly 
affirm,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  there  never  was  any  matter  of  foct  more  suffi- 
ciently and  crediUy  testified  than  this  of  the  resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour ;  and  by  raisii^  him  fixMn  the 
dead  God  hath  bote  witness  to  him  heSore  all  the 
world,  that  he  really  is  what  he  pretended  to  be, 
the  true  Messias  and  only  Mediator  between  himself 
and  us. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  head  I  proposed, 
to  shew  what  an  excellent  convincing  argument  this 
is  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour^s  doctrine  and  media- 
tion, and  how  effectuaUy  it  justifies  his  pretence  of 
being  the  true  Messias  and  only  Mediator.  It  is 
true,  aU  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour  wrought 
while  he  was  upon  earth  were  plain  demonstrations 
of  his  being  sent  from  God ;  and  therefore  to  these, 
as  I  shewed  before,  he  firequently  appeals  in  his  ex- 
cellent disputations  with  the  unbelieving  Jews :  and 
when  John  Baptist  sent  to  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  were  the  Messias  or  no,  he  returns  no  other  an- 
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swer  but  this,  Gro  and  shew  John  those  things  which 
ye  see  and  hear ;  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unfy>  them,  Matt, 
xi.  4,  5.  But  his  own  resurrection  being  the  great- 
est miracle  that  he  ever  performed,  to  this  both  him- 
self and  his  apostles  did  most  commonly  appeal ;  in- 
somuch that  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  14.  says,  That  jf 
Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vaim, 
and  our  faith  vain ;  because  this  being  the  grand 
miracle  on  which  Christ  staked  the  credit  of  his 
whole  doctrine,  if  this  had  failed,  there  had  been 
no  reason  to  give  any  credit  to  any  thing  that  he 
taught.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  therefore  is  a 
certain  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine;  only  as 
it  was  the  greatest  of  his  miraculous  works,  it  prov- 
ed his  doctrine  no  otherwise  than  his  other  miracles 
did ;  but  it  was  the  highest  proof  of  it,  as  it  was 
the  greatest  of  his  miracles.  Wherefore,  to  shew 
what  an  excellent  proof  of  his  doctrine  his  resurrec- 
tion was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  that  miracles  in 
general,  and  particularly  this  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
are  the  best  evidences  of  a  divine  revelation  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear ;  and  this  I  shall  do 
by  shewing, 

First,  That  this  is  the  most  proper  and  convenient 
evidence. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  the  most  certain  and  infallible. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  the  plainest  and  most  popular. 

Fourthly,  That  it  is  the  shortest  and  most  com- 
pendious. 

1.  First,  That  this  evidence  of  miracles  is  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  to  prove  the  tiruth  of  any  pre- 
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tedce  to  fcrektMHi.  For  as  for  the  mtrinsic  ai^gu- 
Bigots  drawn  finHn  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  re- 
irglation,  thej  maj  {u-ove  it  indeed  to  be  wise,  and 
Kood,  and  holy ;  but  bow  they  should  prove  it  to  be 
immediately  revealed  from  God,  I  cannot  appfehend. 
For  as  ior  the  moral  writings  of  the  heathen  philoso- 
phers, they  were  most  of  them  very  good,  and  wise, 
and  hdiy ;  but  yet  it  doth  not  hence  follow,  that  the 
authors  of  them  were  immediately  inspired  when 
diey  wrote  them:  notwithstanding  their  goodness^ 
thqr  might  be^  and  doubtless  were,  the  dictates  of 
their  own  natural  reason,  and  so  may  any  other  doc- 
trine, how  good  soever  it  be ;  and  though  the  authors 
of  such  writings  may  pretend  to  be  insinred,  yet  that 
is  no  aigument  that  they  are.  For  all  that  I  laiow» 
diey  may  pretend  to  iU  to  give  credit  to  their  doc- 
trine, fst  they  may  think  themselves  inq[Mred  when 
thqr  are  not;  so  that  Omsj  have  no  othar  way  to 
eoBvince  me  that  what  they  pretend  is  true,  but  oi^ 
by  giving  me  some  certain  sign  and  token  that  they 
are  really  inspired  from  above ;  and  no  sign  can  rea^ 
sonably  convince  me  of  this,  but  such  a  one  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe  Crod  alone  did  enaUe  them  to  give 
me :  for  so  long  as  I  have  just  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  sign  which  they  give  me  was  produced  either  by 
their  own  power,  or  by  the  power  of  some  other 
agent  besides  God,  it  is  no  sign  at  all  to  me  erf*  their 
being  inspired  by  God.  Miracles,  therefore,  being 
the  cmly  s^ns  we  can  reasonaUy  believe  are  pro- 
duced by  the  immediate  power  of  God,  it  is  they 
alone  can  indicate  a  man's  beii^  immediatdy  inspired 
by  God.  For  how  can  I  be  assured,  that  what  a 
flian  saith  is  immediately  revealed  to  him  by  God, 
unless  God  himsdf  give  me  some  sign  or  token  tiiat 
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it  is  80  ?  And  how  can  I  know  tliat  this  or  that  is 
a  sigo  or  token  from  God,  unlen  it  be  something  lo 
extraordinary  and  miraculous,  as  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  may  reasonablj  ramclude  it  was  God  alone 
that  produced  it  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  a  mirade  singly 
is  not  sufficient  to  demonstrate  aoy  doctrine  to  be  of 
divine  revelaticn ;  for  imless  the  doctrine  itself  be 
good,  at  least  unless  it  hath  no  apparent  evil  in  it, 
there  is  no  miracle  whatsoever  can  prove  it  to  be  di- 
vine. For  there  is  no  argnnunt  in  the  world  can 
persuade  a  reasonaUe  man  to  bdieve  Crod  against 
himself;  but  to  believe  a  bad  doctrine  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  because  it  is  confirmed  by  miracle,  is  to  htm 
lieve  God's  power  against  his  goodness ;  and  it  is  not 
more  (xrtain  that  God  doth  will  what  he  confirms  by 
miracles,  than  that  he  doth  not,  cannot  will  iniquity ; 
nay,  of  the  two,  I  should  rather  believe  a  good  doc- 
trine to  be  from  God,  barely  because  it  is  good,  than 
that  a  bad  doctrine  is  so,  because  it  is  confirmed  by 
miracles ;  it  being  more  possiUe  for  a  wicked  impos- 
tor to  woric  a  miracle,  than  for  a  holy  God  to  will 
sin.  But  yet  the  goodness  of  a  doctrine  sin^y  coo- 
sidered,  and  without  the  confirmation  of  miracles,  is  , 
no  certain  proof  that  it  is  of  divine  revelation.  It  is 
tme,  diose  things  in  any  doctrine  which  are 'morally 
good,  and  founded  upon  eternal  reasons,  may  be  de- 
monstrated tnie  by  moral  arguments,  without  any 
additional  confirmation  by  miracles ;  but  if  the  doc- 
trine contain  in  it  any  proposition  that  is  matter  of 
pure  revelation,  and  cannot  be  known  without  it, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  such  a  doctrine  true 
without  producing  some  miraculous  sign  of  its  truth 
and  divinity.  As  for  instance,  how  can  a  man  know 
that  God  hath  appointed  Jesus  to'be  tlie  mediatoi* 
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between  himself  and  us,  which  is  matter  of  pure  reve- 
Utkm^whMj  depending  on  the  free-will  of  God,  unless 
God  himself  gives  us  some  miraculous  sign,  by  which 
we  may  know  that  it  is  his  wiU  and  appointment  ? 
And  therefore  we  find,  that  there  is  no  revelation,  or 
ptetence  of  revelation,  but  what  lays  claim  to  this 
way  of  confirmation.  Thus  the  Mosaic  religion  was 
confirmed  by  sundry  great  and  stupendous  miracles : 
and  even  the  false  religion  of  the  heathen  pretended 
to  this  way  of  confirmation  also ;  for  generaUy  they 
established  their  superstitious  rites  by  magical  tricks 
and  incantations,  they  conjured  their  demons  into 
their  consecrated  images,  and  made  the  lifeless  stocks 
to  move  and  speak ;  they  pretended  to  effect  extra- 
mdinary  cures  by  the  invocation  of  their  idols ;  they 
often  raised  the  devils  they  adored  by  their  charms 
and  encfaantmaits,  and  made  them  appear  in  strange 
viable  Aapes  to  their  superstitious  votaries ;  and  by 
these  and  such  like  miraculous  pretences,  they  intro- 
duced all  their  idolatrous  ceremonies;  which  is  a 
plain  evidence,  that  they  thought  miracles  to  be  the 
most  proper  and  natural  arguments  of  the  truth  of 
any  revelation.  And  since  the  thing  is  capable  of  no 
better  way  of  demonstration,  it  is  an  unreasonable 
thing  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this :  for  he  who  will 
not  believe  that  a  thing  which  may  be  is,  without  an 
impossible  proof  of  its  existence,  is  unreasonably  re- 
solved, right  or  wrong,  not  to  believe  it.  So  that 
this  way  of  Christ's  proving  his  doctrine  by  his  mi- 
racles, and  particularly  by  his  resurrection,  being  the 
best  and  most  proper,  if  we  will  not  believe  it  upon 
this  evidence,  we  are  incurable  infidels,  whom  no 
reason  in  the  worid  can  convince  or  persuade. 

8.  This  evidence  of  miracles  is  the  most  certain 
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and  infiJlJHe  medium  to  prove  the  truth  of  any  pie- 
tenoe  to  revdation.  For  if  God  give  a  man  power 
to  do  mirades,  in  tofcra  that  what  he  says  is  true» 
he  theieby  sets  his  own  seal  to  the  truth  of  it ;  and 
if  we  are  satisfied,  that  the  miracle  was  wrought  by 
the  pow»  of  God,  and  yet  will  not  believe  the 
doctrine  it  seals,  we  do  in  effect  give  the  lie*  to 
God  himsdf ;  for  a  real  miracle  wrought  to  coo- 
firm  a  doctrine,  gives  as  great  a  certainty  of  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  as  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of 
God,  whidi  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  certainty  in 
the  world ;  because  if  once  it  be  granted  that  God 
may  work  a  mirade  to  attest  a  He,  we  can  have  no 
security  of  his  truth;  but  for  aU  that  we  know, 
every  thing  that  he  saith  or  doth  may  be  an  im* 
posture ;  and  if  so,  for  all  we  know,  he  may  have  de- 
ceived our  faculties  too ;  and  then  there  is  nothing 
can  be  certain  to  us.  The  mirades  of  Christ  there- 
fore, and  especially  this  of  his  resurrection,  gives  us 
as  great  certainty  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  as  we 
can  have  of  any  thing.  For  that  he  was  raised  by 
the  power  of  God  is  evident,  because  he  was  really 
dead,  his  heart  was  pierced,  and  the  vital  bonds  were 
broken,  which  rendered  him  utteriy  incapable  to 
raise  himself;  and  supposing  that  there  be  some 
^ent  in  nature  besides  God,  that  was  powerful 
enough  to  raise  him,  yet  we  are  sure  the  Devil  would 
not  do  it,  because,  as  was  shewn  before,  he  must 
thereby  do  a  thing  infinitdy  contrary  to  his  own 
temper,  and  apparently  destructive  to  his  interest 
and  kingdom ;  nor  would  any  holy  angel  have  done 
it,  without  a  spedal  command  and  commission  from 
God,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  God  himself  had 
done  it  immediately.     So  that,  it  is  plain,  Christ's 
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fcnurection  moft  be  effected  either  bf  the  immediate 
wffl  or  bj  the  immediate  power  irf*  God ;  and  whe- 
tter  it  was  one  way  or  the  other,  it  was  a  most  cer- 
tain efidence  of  the  troth  of  his  doctrine ;  because  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  the  God  of  troth  would  ei- 
ther way  have  raised  him  from  the  dead,  had  he  been 
an  impostor,  smce,  in  so  doing,  he  most  have  taken 
the  most  effectual  coorae  to  impose  a  cheat  upon 
mankind*  For  whilst  be  was  alive,  he  promised  to 
rise  again  the  third  day,  and  gave  this  as  the  great 
rign  to  the  worid,  whereby  they  should  know  that 
he  came  from  God ;  upon  the  hearing  of  whidi,  all 
miprejudiced  minds  (especially  considering  the  na- 
ture of  his  doctrine)  had  abundant  reason  to  conclude 
thus  with  themsdves :  If  this  man  make  good  his 
word^  we  can  no  longer  doubt,  but  that  he  was  sent 
from  God;  for  to  be  sure,  he  cannot  rise,  unless  God 
raise  him ;  and  it  can  never  enter  into  our  thoughts, 
that  the  God  of  truth  will  raise  him,  on  purpose  to 
delude  and  deceive  us.  When  therefore  he  was  ac- 
tually risen,  they  could  not,  without  being  guilty  of 
the  most  unreasonable  obstinacy,  make  any  farther 
scruple  of  his  truth  and  veracity. 

There  was,  about  six  hundred  years  ago,  a  cer- 
tain Jew  called  El  David,  who  gave  out  that  he  was 
Christ,  and  drew  a  great  many  proselytes  after  him ; 
upon  which  he  was  apinrehended,  and  brought  before 
an  Arabian  prince,  who  asked  him  what  miracle  he 
could  do^  to  convince  him  that  he  was  not  an  impos- 
tor :  to  which  he  answered,  ^  Sir,  cut  off  my  head, 
^  and  in  a  little  time  you  shall  see  me  alive  again." 
Which  he  said  to  prevent  some  greater  torments, 
which  he  feared  would  be  inflicted  on  him  for  delud- 
ing the  pec^le.    Whereupon  the  prince  replied,  **  A 
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^*  greater  sign  than  this  thoa  canst  not  give :  and 
*^  therefore  if  after  I  have  beheaded  thee  thou  re* 
^^  coverest  to  life  again,  both  I  and  all  my  people, 
'*  and  all  the  world  sure,  will  acknowledge  thee  to 
"  be  a   messenger  from  God."     And  presently  he 
commanded  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  cheat.     And  so  there  would  doubtlen 
have  been  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  Jesus  had  ttot 
been  raised  from  the  dead ;  for  he  said  just  as  this 
El  David  did.  Kill  me,  if  you  please,  and  when  you 
have  done  so,  you  shall  see  I  inrill  live  again ;  and 
upon  this  I  stake  all  the  credit  of  my  doctrine.    And 
therefore,  since  it  came  to  pass  according  to  his  word» 
we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  resolve,  with 
that  Arabian  prince,  to  believe  and  acknowledge  him 
to  be  sent  from  God :  for,  if  there  be  a  G^  that 
loves  sincerity  and  truth,  as  we  are  sure  there  i8» 
we  are  equally  sure  he  will  not  conspire  with  an  im- 
postor to  cheat  and  delude  the  world :  and  yet  this 
he  must  have  done,  had  Jesus  been  a  deceiver,  when 
he  fulfilled  this  miraculous  sign  of  his  resurrection^ 
upon  which  he  suspended  all  the  credit  of  his  doo- 
trine.    So  that  now  we  have  the  same  certainty  af 
the  truth  of  our  faith,  as  we  have  of  the  truth  of  our 
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knowledge ;  for  the  truth  of  our  knowledge  supposes, 
that  there  is  a  God,  whose  goodness  will  not  suffer 
us  to  be  deceived  in  those  things  which  we  cleariy 
apprehend ;  and  the  truth  of  our  faith  supposes,  that 
there  is  a  God  whose  goodness  will  not  suffer  him 
to  deceive  us  in  such  things  as  he  hath  given  us  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe.  For  he  who  gives  me  a 
suflicient  reason  to  induce  me  to  believe  a  false  pro- 
position, is  guilty  of  seducing  me  into  a  fiedse  belief; 
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and  therefore,  anoe  God,  in  raisii^  Christ  firom  the 
dead,  hath  giren  us  a  safficient  argument  to  induce 
us  to  beUere  that  he  sent  him,  it  necessarily  fdlows, 
either  that  he  did  send  him,  or  that  he  is  guilty 
of  deceiTing  and  abusing  U& 

3.  This  evidence  .of  miracles  is  the  plainest  and 
most  popular  to  confirm  a  rerelation.  If  the  prin- 
ciples of  rerealed  religion  were  to  be  proved  by  na- 
tural reason  and  philosophy,  the  arguments  of  it 
would  be  too  thin  and  subtil  for  vulgar  capacities^ 
and  men  would  never  be  fit  to  be  catechized  into 
their  rdigion,  till  they  had  been  trained  up  in  the 
schodsy  and  there  instructed  in  the  intrigues  of 
logic  and  discourse ;  for  the  generality  of  men  are 
capaUe  of  no  other  notices  of  things,  but  what  are 
immediately  imjnessed  upon  them  by  the  objects  of 
sense ;  nor  have  they  skill  enough  so  exactly  to  com- 
pare sinqple  terms,  as  to  connect  them  into  true  pro- 
positioDs,  and  firom  these  to  deduce  their  true  and 
natural  consequences.  These  are  things  that  require 
fiu*  more  leisure  and  skill  than  men's  education  and 
afiairs  will  ordinarily  afford  them :  so  that  had  there 
not  been  some  plainer  and  easiar  way  found  out,  to 
{HTOve  the  truth  of  Christianity  than  this,  it  had  been 
a  religion  fit  only  for  the  schools  of  philosoph^s ; 
and  the  vulgar,  who  are  not  capable  of  dose  and 
strict  discourse,  and  have  neither  time  nor  skill 
enough  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  truth  through  all 
tiie  intricacies  of  reasoning  and  discourse,  must  have 
been  damned  to  eternal  infidelity.  And  this,  with- 
cmt  doubt,  was  cme  main  reason  why  the  moral  phi- 
losophy of  the  heathen  had  so  little  influence  upon 
the  peofAe;  because  the  arguments  by  which   its 
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priDciples  were  proved  and  demonstrated  were  too 
fine  aod  subtil  for  vulgar  apprehensions ;  insomuch 
thai  there  were  but  few,  in  comparisoo,  that  could 
comprehend  the  strength  and  force  of  them  :  and  in 
all  probability,  as  little  effect  would  Christianity 
have  found  in  the  world,  had  it  not  been  proved  and 
demonstrated  by  such  evidence  as  is  adapted  to  all 
capacities.  As  for  instance,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  one  great  principle  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  but  now,  had  we  no  other  way  of  proving  this 
principle  than  by  philosophical  arguments,  how  im- 
possible would  it  have  been  to  convince  the  vul- 
gar of  the  truth  of  it?  For  first  we  must  have 
proved  that  the  soul  is  immaterial,  by  shewing  that 
its  operations,  such  as  free-will  and  reflection,  are 
incompetent  with  matter ;  from  hence  we  must  have 
inferred  that  it  is  immortal,  by  shewing  that  what  is 
immaterial  hath  no  quantitative  extension,  and  con- 
sequently is  incapable  of  division  and  corruption. 
Now,  I  beseech  you,  what  jargon,  what  unintelligible 
gibberish,  would  this  fq>pear  to  vulgar  understand- 
ings! What  an  insignificant  noise  would  such  fine 
speculations  make  in  the  ears  of  an  honest  plough- 
man !  But  now  the  miraculous  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  is  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  proof  of  it,  that 
every  man  may  apprehend  the  force  of  it  that  hath 
the  free  use  of  his  own  faculties :  for  it  is  but  ar> 
guing  thus,  and  the  thing  is  clearly  proved;  Christ 
told  the  world,  whilst  he  was  alive,  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  and  that  there  are  everlasting  habitati(»i> 
of  weal  or  woe  prepared  for  her  in  another  world ; 
and  in  token  that  what  he  said  was  true,  he  pro- 
mised that  the  third  day  after  his  death  he  would 
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rke  again,  whidi  be  could  never  have  verified,  had 
not  God  given  him  power  to  do  it :  and  to  be  sure 
God  would  never  have  given  him  this  power,  had 
not  his  sajring  been  true :  wherefore,  since  God  did 
empower  him  to  rise  again,  it  is  plain  that  he  there- 
by approved  the  truth  of  his  saying,  and  justified 
his  doctrine  to  the  world.  This  is  such  a  plain  and 
intelligible  way  of  arguing,  that  the  shallowest  minds 
may  easily  apprehend  the  force  of  it :  wherefore, 
since  God  designed  Christianity  to  be  a  religion  as 
well  for  the  vulgar  as  for  the  more  refined  and  ele- 
vated understandings,  it  was  highly  reasonable  that 
the  way  of  proving  its  principles  should  be  plain 
and  intelligible  to  all  capacities  of  men. 

4.  And  lastly,  this  evidence  of  miracles  is  the 
most  short  and  compendious  way  of  proving  the 
truth  of  revelation.  One  reason  why  the  moral  phi- 
losophy of  the  heathen  had  so  little  influence  on  the 
vulgar  was,  because  their  way  of  proving  the  prin- 
ciples of  it  were  so  long  and  tedious ;  for  they  were 
fain  to  prove  them  by  parcels ;  and  when  they  had 
convinced  their  auditors  of  the  truth  of  one  proposi- 
tion, they  proceeded  to  another ;  and  so  they  were 
fain  to  prove  them  all  singly  and  apart  by  distinct 
and  different  arguments ;  which  was  so  tedious  a 
way,  that  the  vulgar  had  not  leisure  enough  to  at- 
tend to  so  great  a  variety  of  reasonings,  nor  yet  ca- 
pacity enough  to  retain  them :  but  he  that  works  a 
real  miracle  in  token  that  such  a  doctrine  is  true, 
proves  it  all  at  once,  and  needs  not  trouble  himself 
to  demonstrate  one  proposition  after  another:  for 
by  giving  a  miraculous  sign  of  the  truth  of  such  a 
doctrine,  Gfod  doth  openly  approve  every  prq)osition 
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coBtained  in  it ;  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  God  of  truth  would  approve  any  doctrine  in  the 
gross,  if  any  part  or  proposition  of  it  had  been  false, 
since  in  so  doing  he  must  necessarily  have  abused 
our  understandings,  and  wittingly  betrayed  us  into 
a  false  belief ;  which  to  affirm  of  God  is  equally  ab- 
surd and  blasphemous.  When  therefore  God  raised 
our  Saviour  from  the  dead,  he  did  by  that  act  openly 
avow  the  truth  of  his  whole  doctrine,  and  proclaim 
to  all  the  world,  that  every  article  in  it  is  as  true  as 
truth  itself.  So  that  now  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves to  hunt  out  for  several  arguments  to  prove  the 
several  articles  of  our  faith ;  for  this  one  argument 
serves  instead  of  all,  that  God,  by  sundry  miracles, 
and  particularly  by  raising  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
hath  given  testimony,  that  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught  is  a  true  revelation  of  his  mind  and  will  to 
the  world.  And  thus  you  see  what  a  clear  and  ex- 
cellent evidence  Christ's  miracles,  and  especially  his 
resurrection,  is  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine :  no  won- 
der therefore  that  the  apostle  doth  so  much  prefer  it 
above  all  other  evidence,  as  we  find  he  doth,  1  Cor. 
u.  4.  JPV>r,  saith  he,  my  speech  and  my  teaching 
was  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  marCs  wisdom, 
but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ; 
that  is,  I  did  not  go  about  to  convince  ye  with  rhe- 
torical harangues,  or  fine  philosophical  reasonings, 
but  I  clearly  demonstrated  the  truth  of  what  I 
preached  by  the  miracles,  which,  through  the  power 
of  the  divine  Spirit,  I  wrought  amongst  you.  So 
that  whether  we  consider  the  certainty  of  Christ's 
miracles,  but  especially  of  his  resurrection,  or  the 
powerful  evidence  which  they  gave  to  his  doctrine, 
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I  doubt  oot  but,  upon  an  impartial  view  of  the 
whole,  it  will  appear,  that  we  have  all  the  reason  in 
the  world  firmly  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  consequently  to  this  article  which  com- 
prehends it  all,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator 
between  God  and  num. 
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TO  TBB 


RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

SIR  GEORGE  TREBY, 

load  chief  justice  of  the  common-pleas. 

My  Losd, 

X  HOSE  excellent  treatises  of  Christian  Life,  which 
were  published  some  years  since  by  the  learned 
author^  have,  I  doubt  not,  in  a  great  measure  an* 
swered  his  design  in  writing  them,  which  was  to  do 
as  much  good  as  he  could  to  the  world ;  and  had  he 
lived  to  finish  the  other  parts  of  it,  we  might  have 
had  such  a  complete  body  of  Christian  institutions 
in  our  own  language,  as  would  have  highly  con- 
tributed towards  a  revival  of  true  piety  among  us. 
For,  besides  those  pieces  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  it  was  the  author's  design  to  proceed  to  a 
particular  explication  of  the  several  respective  duties 
which  men  are  obliged  to  render  to  God,  their 
neighbours,  and  themselves ;  and  for  a  conclusion  of 
all,  he  proposed  a  distinct  treatise  of  ecclesiastical 
duties. 

The  two  discourses  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  which 
I  now  present  to  your  Lordship,  were  intended  as  a 
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part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to  one  another^  and 
which,  with  other  enlargements,  had  the  author 
Uved,  would  have  made  a  volume  of  themselves. 
And  the  discourse  of  Mortification  is  likewise  a  part 
of  what  he  designed  for  the  explication  of  that  duty 
which  man  owes  himself,  which  was  also  intended 
for  another  distinct  volume.  Besides  these,  he  pro- 
posed a  particular  examination  of  those  great  duties 
which  God  requires ;  which,  together  with  the  other 
volumes,  would  have  completed  the  whole  design. 
In  justice  therefore  to  the  memory  of  this  incom- 
Jiarable  person,  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  commu- 
nicate to  your  Lordship  this  short  account  of  him. 
The  design  which  he  proposed  was  great  and  noble ; 
and  I  am  sure  those  pieces  which  he  hath  already 
paUished  do  loudly  speak  the  excellent  qualifica- 
tions with  which  God  had  endowed  him  to  complete 
it,  had  not  a  laborious  station,  and,  what  was  worse, 
a  very  sickly  constitution,  at  last  interrupted  him 
from  the  prosecution  of  it. 

As  for  these  remains,  they  are  faithfully  tran- 
scribed from  the  author's  manuscript ;  and  your 
Lordship  may  easily  discern  that  they  are  his  true 
and  genuine  offspring  by  your  perusal  of  them.  I 
know  your  Lordship  hath  a  very  high  value  and  just 
esteem  for  the  pemory  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
and  that  is  a  prevailing  inducement  to  take  into 
your  protection  those  works  which  he  hath  left  be- 
hind him.     To  you  they  address  themselves ;  and  I 
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doubt  not,  but  under  that  character  which  your  Lord- 
ship bears,  they  will  be  sufficiently  recommended 
to  the  world:  and  that  they  may  effectually  pro- 
mote the  good  of  it,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of 

Your  Lordship's 

Most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 

J.  GALE. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OfjusticCy  as  it  preserves  the  natural  rights  qfmen ;  and 
particularly  in  reference  to  their  bodies. 

JlxAVING  in  a  former  discourse  asserted  and  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  moral  good  and  evil  in  human 
actions,  I  shall  now  distinctly  consider  the  sum  of 
all  that  moral  duty  which  we  owe  to  Grod  and  to 
our  neighbour,  as  the  prophet  hath  comprised  it  in 
these  words ;  He  hath  shewed  thee^  O  man^  what  is 
good;  and  what  dx}th  the  Ijord  require  of  thee, 
hut  to  do  justly y  to  love  mercy ,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  Grod?  Micah  vi.  8.  I  begin  with  that 
duty  which  Grod  requires  of  us  towards  our  neigh- 
bour ;  and  it  is  all  implied  in  the  two  distinct  vir- 
tues of  justice  and  mercy. 

In  discoursing  of  justice  I  shall  endeavour  these 
two  things:  1.  To  shew  what  that  justice  is  which 
is  required  of  us  towards  our  neighbour.  2.  To 
prove  that  it  is  grounded  upon  such  immutable  rea- 
sons as  do  render  it  a  moral  good. 

1 .  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what  that  justice  is 
which  is  owing  to  our  neighbour.  In  general,  there- 
fore, justice  consists  in  giving  to  every  one  his  due ; 
in  which  latitude  it  comprehends  all  matter  of  duty : 
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fiir  eroy  doty  is  a  due  to  God,  ot  our  ndgfabour,  or 
oorselTes;  and  accordingly  every  perfcHmance  of 
erery  duty  is  a  pajrmeDt  of  some  due ;  aud,  as  sudi, 
18  ao  act  of  righteousness.  And  therefore  in  scrip- 
ture good  men  are  fiiequently  styled  righteom^^  and 
tiie  whde  of  virtue  and  goodness  is  called  rigileous^ 
ness^  because  it  is  a  payment  of  some  due,  either  to 
Ckxl,  ourselves,  or  our  ndgfabours.  But  justice,  being 
here  considered  as  a  distinct  and  particular  virtue, 
must  be  understood  in  a  more  limited  sense;  viz. 
tor  honesty  in  all  our  dealings  with  men,  or  givii^ 
to  every  man  his  due  with  whom  we  have  any  inter- 
course. And  wherein  this  consists  will  best  appear 
fay  considering  what  those  things  are  whidi  are  due 
from  one  man  to  anothar,  or  what  those  dues  and 
rights  are  whidi  men  may  daim  by  the  eternal  laws 
*of  figfateousness.  And  these  are  twofidd*  1.  Natural, 
and,  8.  Accjuiied. 

I  begin  with  the  first,  viz.  The  natural  rights  of 
men,  whidi  are  such  as  appertain  to  men  as  they 
are  reasonable  creatures,  and  dwelling  in  mortal 
bodies,  and  joined  to  one  another  by  their  natural 
relations,  and  by  sodety.  For  in  all  these  capadties 
there  accrue  to  men  certain  natural  rights  which  we 
are  obliged  in  justice  not  to  vidate,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  to  secure  and  make  good  to  one  another. 

First,  therefore,  we  will  consider  men  as  dwell- 
ing in  mortal  bodies. 

Secondly,  As  rational  creatures. 

Thirdly,  As  joined  to  one  another  by  natural  rda- 

Fourthly,  As  naturally  united  in  sodety.  And  I 
will  shew  what  rights  there  are  redounding  to  them 
from  all  these  respects  and  oonsi<kratioiis. 
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I.  We  will  considar  men  as  dwelling  in  mortd 
bodies,  in  which  there  is  a  twofold  right  accruing  to 
them :  1.  A  right  to  their  bodies :  2.  A  right  to  Uieir 
bodily  subsistence. 

1.  As  dwelling  in  mortal  bodies,  they  have  a  na- 
tural right  to  their  bodies,  and  to  all  the  parts  of 
them ;  for  their  bodies  being  the  tenements  which 
the  great  Landlord  of  the  worid  hath  allotted  to  their 
souls  during  their  abode  in  this  terrestrial  state,  ave 
upon  that  account  their  undoubted  right;  which 
unless  they  forfeit,  they  cannot  be  deprived  of  with- 
out manifest  injury  and  injustice.  For  if  God  gave 
this  body  to  my  soul,  it  is  certain  that  immediatdly 
under  him  my  soul  hath  a  right  to  it,  and  holding 
in  capite  as  it  doth  from  the  supreme  proprietor,  is 
tenant  at  will  to  none  but  him  for  this  its  earthly 
habitation :  so  that  antecedently  to  all  human  laws 
and  constitutions,  every  soul  is  vested  with  a  natu- 
ral right  to  its  own  body ;  as  being  placed  in,  and 
put  in  possession  of  it  by  the  God  of  nature ;  and, 
till  by  its  own  free  act  it  hath  alienated  or  forfeited 
its  right,  there  is  none  but  God  (who  hath  reserved 
to  himself  the  sovereign  and  absolute  disposal  of  it) 
can  justly  either  dispossess  a  soul  of  its  body,  or  of 
any  part  or  member  of  it ;  or  offer  any  violence  to 
the  body,  or  put  it  any  fEurther  out  of  its  soul's  dis- 
posal, than  God  himself  hath  done  by  placing  it 
under  the  outward  restraints  of  government.  So 
that  for  any  one  either  to  kill  or  dismember  a  body, 
whose  soul  hath  not  forfeited  its  right  to  it,  to  en- 
slave or  imprison  a  body,  whose  soul  hath  ndther 
alienated  nor  forfeited  its  right  to  dispose  of  it,  is  a 
piece  of  high  and  crying  injustice.  In  short,  God 
hath  placed  the  immortal  soul  of  man  in  the  tene- 
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Bwnt  of  a  mortal  body,  in  whidi  it  hath  thereupon 
the  right  of  a  tenant  at  will,  that  holds  at  the  plea- 
^ore  of  his  landlord ;  by  whom  it  is  empowared  to 
enjoy  it  for  its  own  habitation,  to  defend  it  against 
outward  violence,  and  dispose  of  it  for  its  own  needs 
and  conveniences.  So  that  unless  he  be  empowered 
by  God,  there  is  no  man  can  rightfidly  destroy  or 
dismember,  or  without  his  consent  enslave  or  im* 
prison,  another  man^s  body ;  unless  it  be  in  defence 
of  his  own  life,  livelihood^  or  liberty,  which  every 
man  hath  a  natural  right  to  defend.  But  then,  since 
for  the  common  good  and  defence  of  all,  God  hath 
placed  his  reserved  authority  over  our  bodies  in  the 
hands  of  human  government,  it  is  no  violation  of  the 
light  of  our  souls,  for  the  government  under  which 
we  are  placed  to  destroy  or  dismember,  enslave  or 
imprison  our  bodies,  whenever,  by  offending  others, 
we  render  it  necessary  for  the  defence  and  good  of 
alL  And  since  the  government  hath,  so  far  as  the 
common  weal  requires,  God's  own  authority  over  our 
bodies  in  its  hands,  it  is  no  more  injurious  to  our 
souls,  for  that  to  dispose  of  our  lives  and  members, 
livelihoods  and  liberties,  for  the  common  security 
and  good,  than  if  God  himself  should  do  it  imme- 
diately ;  since  the  government  doth  it  by  his  right 
and  authority,  which  is  paramount  to  all  the  natural 
lights  of  our  souls.  But  for  any  others,  either  to 
take  away  the  life  or  members  of  another's  body, 
except  it  be  necessary  for  their  own  defence,  or  to 
enslave  or  imprison  another's  body,  except  it  be 
upon  free  consent  or  just  forfeiture,  is  an  out- 
rageous invasion  of  the  natural  rights  of  human 
souls. 
8.  As  men  dwell  in  mortal  bodies,  they  have  also 
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a  right  to  their  bodily  subsistence.     For,  for  God  to 
give  them  a  tenant's  right  in  their  mortal  bodies 
would  be  very  insignificant,  unless  we  suppose  he 
hath  therewith  given  them  some  right  to  those  out- 
ward goods  that  are  necessary  to  their  maintenance 
and  subsistence:  for  God  being  the  supreme  pro- 
prietor of  this  lower  world,  as  well  as  of  those  tene- 
ments of  flesh  we  live  in,  it  must  needs  be  supposed, 
that,  as  by  placing  our  soul  in  this  body  he  hath 
given  her  a  right  to  it,  so  by  placing  our  body  in 
this  world,  he  hadi  given  it  a  right  to  such  a  portion 
of  this  world's  goods  as  are  necessary  to  its  repair 
and  maintenance.    And  though  in  the  unequal  di- 
vision of  the  world  that  now  is,  he  hath  given  to 
some  a  laiger  share  of  it  than  to  others ;  yet  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  he  hath  so  appropriated  all  to 
some,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  all  the  rest.     For  as 
aU  men  are  equal  in  their  natural  faculties  and  en- 
dowments, so  according  to  original  constitution  they 
were  also  equal  in  their  outward  properties  and  pos- 
sessions; and  all  things  being  promiscuously  ex- 
posed to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all,  every  one 
firom  the  common  stock  assumed  as  his  own  right 
what  he  needed.     And  as  for  the  inequality  and 
private  interests  that  are  now  among  us,  they  were 
by-blows  of  our  fall ;  for  it  was  sin  that  introduced 
our  d^rees  and  distances,  that  devised  the  names  of 
rick  and  poar^  begot  engrossings  and  enclosures  of 
things,  and  forged  those  two  pestilent  words  meum 
and  tuum^  which  have  since  engendered  so  much 
strife  and  mischief  in  the  world.     And  though  God 
hath  made  these  enclosures  rights  by  his  long  and 
continued  permission  of  them,  yet  he  hath  not  there- 
by parted  with  his  own  right  to  them.     He  by  an 
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immutable  right  is  still  paramount  of  all  his  crea- 
tion, and  every  thing  in  it  unalienably  belongeth  to 
him.  And  as  for  those  enclosed  properties  with 
which  he  hath  vested  us  in  such  unequal  proportions, 
he  hath  committed  them  to  us  as  stewards,  and  not 
transferred  them  upon  us  as  masters ;  and  so  with- 
out any  injury  to  us  may  appropriate  what  part  of 
them  he  pleaseth  to  what  use  he  pleaseth;  which 
when  he  hath  done,  we  cannot  without  manifest  in- 
justice otherwise  dispose  of  that  appropriate  part, 
than  to  the  use  and  service  for  Which  he  hath  ap- 
pointed it.  Now  out  of  every  man's  estate  and  pro- 
perty he  hath  actually  reserved  some  appropriate 
portion  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  poor  and  needy,  who 
have  nothing  else  to  subsist  by ;  and  in  this  part  al 
our  estates  the  poor  have  the  same  right  from  God 
that  we  have  in  all  the  other  parts  of  it.  So  that 
this  world  bemg  now  cantoned  out  so  very  un- 
equally among  men,  yet  according  to  God's  allot- 
ment every  man  hath  right  to  sucli  a  share  of  it  as 
is  at  least  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  being  starved, 
or  pinched  with  extremity  of  need ;  and  in  this  me- 
thod God  hath  assigned  to  every  man  a  child's  por- 
tion, which  in  some  fair  way  or  other  ought  to  be 
obtained,  viz.  either  by  legal  right  or  by  humble  re- 
quest ;  which  latter,  in  conscience,  ought  to  take  ef- 
fect, as  well  as  the  former.  For  now,  according  to 
this  latter  constitution,  he  hath  appointed  the  rich  to 
be  his  stewards  and  treasurers  for  the  poor ;  with  a 
strict  charge  that  they  dispense  to  every  one  kis 
meat  in  due  season.  The  honour  of  distributing  is 
conferred  on  the  former,  as  a  trial  of  their  fidelity 
and  bounty ;  the  right  of  receiving  is  conferred  on 
the  latter,  as  a  trial  of  their  patience  and  gratitude : 
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and  thus  God  hath  wisely  projected,  that  all  his 
children  should  be  both  effectually  and  quietly  pro- 
vided for ;  that  one  man's  abundance  should  supply 
another's  wants,  that  so  there  might  be  an  equality^ 
as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  2  Cor.  viii.  14.  For  since 
no  man  can  enjoy  more  than  he  needeth,  and  every 
man  ought  to  have  so  much  as  he  needeth,  there 
could  be  no  great  inequality  among  men,  if  things 
were  administered  according  to  the  institution  of 
God.  But  if  out  of  our  abundance  we  refuse  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  man's  necessities,  we  are  unjust  both 
to  God  and  him ;  to  God,  because  we  misapply  his 
goods,  and  cross  his  orders;  to  him,  because  we 
wrongfully  usurp,  and  detain  from  him  the  portion 
which  God  hath  allowed  him ;  and  so,  under  a  vizard 
of  right  and  possession,  we  are  no  better  than 
robbers  in  the  account  of  God :  when  by  refusing  to 
relieve  our  brother's  necessities  we  spoil  him  of  hia 
goods ;  his  goods,  I  say,  by  the  very  same  title  that 
any  thing  is  ours,  even  by  the  free  donation  of  Grod. 
It  is  the  hungry  man's  bread  which  we  hoard  up  in 
our  bams,  his  meat  that  we  glut,  and  his  drink  that 
we  guzzle ;  it  is  the  naked  man's  apparel  that  we 
shut  up  in  our  presses,  and  do  so  exorbitantly  ruffle 
and  flaunt  in  ;  and  what  we  deny  out  of  our  abun-* 
dance  to  an  object  of  real  pity  and  charity,  is  in  the 
account  of  God  an  unjust  usurpation  of  his  right. 
For  by  the  institution  of  God,  I  owe  every  man  this 
right ;  not  to  see  him  pine,  and  perish  for  want^ 
whilst  I  surfeit,  and  swim  in  plenty.  And  thus 
you  se^  what  rights  appertain  to  a  man  in  his  first 
capacity,  viz.  as  inhabiting  a  mortal  body. 
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CHAP.  II. 

QfJusUce  in  preserving  the  rights  of  men,  considered  as 

rational  creatures. 

II.  I  PROCEED  io  the  second  place  to  observe, 
tiiat  there  are  other  ri^ts  accruiDg  to  men,  as  they 
are  rational  creatures :  for  it  is  this  indeed  that  gives 
a  right  to  common  justice,  to  be  governed  by  laws, 
and  by  rewards  and  punishments^  that  we  are  free 
and  rational  agents  who  can  choose  or  refuse,  and 
determine  ourselves  which  way  soever  we  think  fit 
or  reasonable.  For  without  reason  and  free-will, 
we  could  no  more  be  capable  of  laws,  nor  subject  to 
rewards  and  punishments,  than  stones  or  trees  are. 
For  no  law  can  oblige  a  being  that  hath  no  power 
over  his  own  actions ;  nor  can  he  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded when  he  doth  well,  nor  punished  when  he 
doth  ev]]^  if  it  be  not  in  his  power  to  do  otherwise : 
and  therefore  beasts  cannot  be  said  to  do  eitho* 
justly  or  unjustly  towards  one  another;  because 
whatsoever  good  or  evil  they  do  one  another,  Uiey 
do  it  necessarily,  and  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
do  otherwise.  But  because  men  are  free  agetits, 
and  have  power  to  determine  themselves  either  to 
do  good  or  evil  to  one  another;  therefore  of  right 
they  claim  of  each  other  the  mutual  performance  of 
such  goods,  and  forbearance  of  such  evils,  as  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  state  and  condition  of  their  nar 
tures.  And  hence  every  rational  creature  hath  a 
fight  to  be  used  and  treated  by  those  of  his  own 
kind  agreeably  to.  the  state  of  his  rational  nature ; 
and  for  one  man  to  treat  another  otherwise,  is  not 
only  hurtful,  but  also  injurious.  Now  the  rights 
which  one  rational  creature  may  by  the  condition  of 
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his  nature  claim  of  another,  may  he  reduced  to  these 
four  particulars : 

Firsts  Every  man  has  a  right  to  an  equitabte 
treatment  from  every  man. 

Secondly,  Every  man  hath  a  right  to  judge  for 
himself  so  far  as  he  is  capable. 

Thirdly,  Every  man  hath  a  right  not  to  be  forced 
or  impelled  to  act  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  t^% 
reason. 

Fourthly,  Every  man  hath  a  right  to  be  respected 
by  every  man  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  na* 
ture. 

1.  Every  man  hath  a  right  to  an  equitable  treat- 
ment from  every  man ;  that  is,  to  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  measures  of  that  golden  rule  of  equity 
prescribed  by  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii.  12.  TTierefare 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you^  do  ye  even  so  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law 
and  the  prophets:  i.  e.  In  all  your  intercourses  with 
men,  suppose  you  had  exchanged  conditions  with 
them,  and  that  you  were  in  theirs,  and  they  in 
yours ;  and  be  sure  you  do  them  all  that  good,  whidi, 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  case,  you  could  rea- 
sonably expect  or  desire  of  them,  if  you  were  in 
their  persons  and  circumstances.  And  this  right  of 
being  treated  by  others  as  they  would  expect  to  be 
treated  by  us,  supposing  they  were  in  our  circum- 
stances, arises  from  that  equality  of  nature  that  is 
between  us,  which  gives  every  one  a  right  to  be 
equally  treated  by  every  one,  and  to  daim  all  those 
good  oflSces  from  others  which  they  might  rea* 
sonably  claim  of  him,  if  they  were  in  his  state  and 
circumstances.  For  we  being  all  propagated  from 
the  same  loins^  and  partakers  of  the  ygma  nature* 
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ererj  man  in  the  world  is  by  cognation  of  blood, 
and  agreement  of  nature,  every  man's  brother  and 
kinsman.  We  are  all  but  so  many  several  streams 
issuing  from  one  common  source,  but  so  many  se* 
veral  twigs  sprouting  from  the  same  stock :  we  are 
all  of  us  but  one  blood  derived  through  several  chan- 
els ;  but  one  substance  multiplied,  and  dilated  into 
several  times  and  places,  by  the  miraculous  efficacy 
of  the  divine  benediction.  We  are  all  fashioned  ac- 
cording to  the  same  original  idea,  resembling  God 
our  common  Father :  we  are  aU  endowed  with  the 
same  faculties,  inclinations,  and  affections;  and  do 
all  conspire  in  the  same  essential  ingredients  of  our 
nature :  and  there  is  nothing  doth  distinguish  or  di- 
versify us,  but  what  is  accidental  to  out  being; 
such  'as  age  and  place,  figure  and  stature,  colour 
and  garb ;  so  that  every  man  is  not  only  our  most 
Kvely  image,  but  in  a  manner  our  very  substance,  or 
BDOiber  ourself,  under  a  small  variation  of  present 
circumstances :  which  circumstances  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  every  application  of  the  above-named  rule 
of  equality  to  our  actions.  If  I  am  superior  to 
another,  either  in  my  place  or  relation,  or  in  the 
goods  of  my  mind  or  fortune ;  I  am  only  obliged  by 
this  rule  to  do  that  by  him  which  I  might  rea- 
sonably desire  he  should  do  by  me,  were  he  as  much 
my  superior  as  I  am  his.  But  when  all  men  na- 
turally as  such  are  equal,  and  do  stand  upon  even 
terms  and  level  ground,  there  ought  to  be  no  other 
inequality  m  their  mutual  treatment  of  one  another, 
but  what  is  owing  to  the  inequality  of  their  circum* 
Mances:  and  he  who  doth  that  to  another  man, 
winch  upon  good  reason  he  would  not  have  another 
do  to*  him  in  thief  same  ciyc^mstanees,  doth  uii|ustly 
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usurp  a  superioritj  over  him,  which  neither  nature 
nor  proYidence  allows  of.  For  there  is  bo  proposi-» 
tioD  in  the  mathematics  more  self-evident  than  this, 
Paria  paribus  eonveniuntf  Equal  things  agree  to 
equal  persons ;  and  therefore  since  we  are  all  equal 
bjr  nature,  whatsoever  things  are  due  to  me,  must 
bj  the  same  reason  be  due  to  another  in  the  same 
circumstances;  and  therefore  he  that  denies  to  aiK 
other  man  that  which  he  conceives  he  mi^t  justly 
claim  of  him^  in  the  same  condition,  unjustly  with«> 
holds  fVom  him  a  right  that  is  due  to  bin,  as  he  iil 
his  equal  m  nature. 

S.  Eveiy  man  hath  a  right  to  judge  ibr  himself 
so  fiur  as  he  is  capaUe :  for  we  must  either  suppose 
that  every  being  hath  a  right  to  use  its  own  tacfA* 
ties,  or  else  that  it  hath  its  faculties  in  vain.  For  to 
what  purpose  serve  its  faculties,  if  it  hath  no  right 
to  make  use  of  them  ?  And  to  what  purpose  serveth 
our  faculty  of  reason,  but  only  to  judge  for  ourselvea 
in  all  such  matters  as  fall  withm  the  sphere  of  our 
cognizance  ?  which  if  our  reason  be  debarred  of,  it 
stands  for  a  lonely  cipher  in  our  natures,  and  is  aU 
together  useless  and  insignificant.  And  if  in  any 
thing  our  reason  hath  a  right  to  judge  for  us,  then* 
nuich  more  in  matters  of  religion,  in  which  our 
highest  and  most  important  interest  is  concerned*. 
So  that  to  deny  it  the  right  of  judging  for  us  here, 
is  to  vender  it  useless  in  our  greatest  importance, 
and  to  disable  our  best  faculty  from  being  service^ 
able  to  our  best  interest.  It  is  true,  there  are  sun- 
dry controversies  about  religious  matters,  which 
every  man's  reason  cannot  judge  of;  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  depending  either  upon  criticisms  of  lan- 
guage^ or  metapl^piicsil  fiketies,  or  ancient 
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which  are  all  beyond  the  comprehension  of  persons 
of  mean  and  vulgar  understandings :  who  are  there- 
liore  obliged  in  all  such  matters  as  these,  to  submit 
to  the  determination  of  their  lawful  guides  and  go- 
vernors. But  as  for  the  great  and  necessary  matters 
of  religion,  they  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  mean- 
est understanding;  and  consequently  herein  every 
man  ought  to  exercise  his  natural  right  of  judging 
for  himself,  and  not  swallow  his  religion  blindfold, 
without  trying  it  by  the  test  of  his  reason.  And 
certainly  they  who  remove  the  cognizance  of  reli- 
gion out  of  the  court  of  reason,  take  away  that 
which  doth  most  properly  and  naturally  fall  under 
its  determination.  For  religion  is  the  chief  end  of 
man's  creation,  as  he  is  a  reasonable  being,  and 
thereby  capable  of  religion :  and  to  be  sure  where 
the  end  is  natural,  the  means  must  be  so  too.  And 
therefore  as  horses  that  were  made  for  burden  have 
a  natural  ability  to  bear;  and  as  birds  that  were 
made  to  fly  have  a  faculty  and  wings  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  so  rational  souls  that  were  made  for  religion 
must  needs  be  supppsed  to  have  some  power  natu- 
rally placed  in  them,  for  the  exercise,  and  judgment, 
and  choice  of  it.  And  what  else  can  that  be  but 
their  reason  ?  So  that  to  deny  men  the  liberty  to 
judge  for  themselves  in  that  which  is  their  natural 
end  and  highest  interest,  is  as  great  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice  as  can  be  offered  to  human  na- 
ture. And  of  this  very  matter  the  church  of  Aome 
is  highly  guilty ;  for  it  commands  assent  without 
evidence,  and  imperiously  requires  men  to  believe 
her  doctrines  without  examination;  to  rely  impli- 
citly upon  her  authority,  and  swallow  down  her 
fiEoth  by  the  lump,  without  ever  inquiring  whether 
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it  be  physic  or  poison.  For  the  leading  principle 
of  the  Romish  religion  is  this,  that  the  church's  au« 
thority  is  the  reason  of  our  faith,  and  that  men  are 
bound  to  believe  what  she  believes  without  any  fur* 
ther  proof  or  evidence ;  by  which  tyrannical  proce* 
dure  she  uses  her  wretched  children  as  the  Philis* 
tines  did  Samson,  first  puts  out  their  eyes,  and  re^ 
creates  herself  with  their  blindness  and  ignorance; 
For  unless  they  wink  hard,  and  believe  at  a  venture 
whatsoever  she  proposes,  they  are  sure  to  feel  the 
edges  both  of  her  spiritual  and  temporal  swords; 
and  though  they  are  never  so  modest,  peaceable,  and 
humble  in  their  dissents,  to  incur  her  anathemas^ 
which  have  always  the  sting  of  fire  and  fi^t  in 
the  tail  of  them.  Now  what  is  this  but  to  force  the 
opinions  of  men,  and  drive  their  reason  from  its 
throne  of  judicature :  for  he  that  punishes  a  man 
barely  for  his  opinion,  doth  in  so  doing  endeavour 
to  rob  him  of  his  natural  right  of  judging  for  him- 
self; which  is  the  greatest  tyranny  in  the  world,  it 
being  an  exercise  of  dominion  over  the  minds  of 
men,  which  are  subject  only  to  the  empire  of  God 
It  is  true,  if  in  judging  for  themselves  men  take  up 
opinions  that  are  vicious,  or  destructive  to  govern- 
ment, their  wicked  practice  is  justly  punishable  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  its  malignity ;  for  other- 
wise men's  right  of  judging  for  themselves  will  soon 
be  made  a  sanctuary  for  all  the  villainies  in  the  world. 
And  though  no  man  ought  to  be  punished  barely 
for  his  opinion,  yet  he  may  be  justly  punished  for 
practising  his  opinion,  though  his  practice  be  indif- 
ferent in  its  own  nature.  For  indifferent  things, 
which  €k>d  hath  neither  commanded  nor  forbidden, 
are  the  proper  mattar  of  all  human  laws ;  and  there- 
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liire  H^  upon  a  &lse  opinion  that  what  the  law  en* 
Joins  18  ndt  indifferent,  but  sinfiil,  I  practise  con- 
trarj  to  the  law,  I  am  justly  punishable^  because 
my  mistake  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  thing.  If 
it  be  indifferent,  it  is  a  proper  object  of  human  laws, 
whether  I  think  it  so  or  no,  and  as  such  may  justly 
be  imposed ;  and  the  imposition  being  just  in  itsdf, 
onr  not  complying  with  it  is  justly  punishaUe. 
Once  more:  though  no  man  ought  to  be  punished 
fibr  his  opinion,  yet  he  may  be  justly  punishable  for 
making  a  putdic  profession  of  it;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  but  men  may  be  restrained  by  laws  from  pro- 
pagating their  little  opinions  into  fiactions,  and  divid- 
ing themselres  upon  every  different  persuasion  into 
opposite  parties.  Otherwise  it  will  be  impossible, 
cmisidering  the  passions  of  men,  to  maintain  any 
miity  or  concord  in  civfl  or  sacred  societies.  And 
therefore  where  such  restriction  is,  men  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  this,  that  they  freely  enjoy  their  H* 
berty  of  ojuning,  and  are  not  deprived  of  their  na- 
tural right  to  judge  for  themselves;  and  so  they 
ought  either  to  keep  their  little  opinions  to  them- 
selves, or  at  least  not  to  vex  and  disturb  the  public 
by  a  fierce  endeavour  to  propagate  them  to  others. 
And  this  due  deference  to  men's  natural  right  of 
judging  for  themselves  hath  been  always  punctuidly 
ol^rved  in  the  churdi  of  England;  for  it  neither 
damns  nor  censures,  persecutes  nor  destroys  men 
upon  the  score  of  difference  in  opinion,  provided 
their  opinion  doth  not  lead  them  to  wicked  or  sedi- 
tious practices ;  but  hopes  well  of  all  that  live  well, 
and  receives  all  into  its  communion  that  desire  it ; 
provided  they  believe  but  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  four  first  general  councils.     It  is 
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true,  it  forbids  men  so  to  profess  thdur  dissents  lo 
the  articles  of  its  doctrine  imd  disciplinet  as  to  s^ 
duce  her  children  from  her  communion,  and  list 
them  into  factions  against  her;  and  this  evei^ 
church  must  necessarily  do,  that  values  its  own 
peace  and  preservation :  but  it  pretends  not  to  mr 
vade  the  liberty  of  their  thoughts^  or  to  lay  rigid  r^ 
straints  on  their  opinions ;  and  so  long  as  they  dis- 
sent from  us  modestly  and  peaceably,  they  may  ep^ 
joy  their  own  opinions  and  om*  communion  too. 
And  as  for  those  foreign  communities  of  Christiana 
that  differ  from  us,  we  pass  no  severe  sentenoefi 
against  them;  but  do  believe,  and  hope,  and  ear- 
nestly pray,  that  the  God  of  all  mercies  will  pity 
their  errors  and  connive  at  their  defectd^  and  finally 
unite  them  to  us  for  ever  in  the  blissful  communis 
of  the  church  triumphant.  Nor  doth  our  religitm 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  bare 
warrant  of  an  imperious  authority ;  but  fairly  ap^ 
peals  to  our  understandings,  and  casts  itself  upcMi 
the  trial  of  our  reason ;  exacting  of  us  no  furthar 
assent  than  what  the  evidence  claims  upon  which 
it  is  founded ;  and  is  so  far  from  exacting  of  us  a 
blindfold  assent  to  it  without  examination,  that  it 
readily  exposes  itself  to  the  severest  inquiry,  and 
asks  no  other  favour  but  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  im- 
partial sentence  of  our  reason.  It  tells  us  both 
what  we  ai*e  to  believe,  and  why;  and  not  only 
allows,  but  requires  us  to  examine  the  grounds  and 
treasons  of  it ;  in  all  which  there  is  not  the  least 
shadow  of  imposing  on  men's  minds,  or  usurping  on 
their  rights  of  judging  for  themselves.  But  alas !  it 
is  not  only  the  church  of  Rome  that  b  guilty  of  this 
unnatural  tyranny ;  for  luiw  many  are  there  of  ^  aU 
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parties  among  oundTes  that  cannot  endue  tbe 
least  contradictionf  bat  expect  a&  judgmrats  riioald 
bow  to  theirs^  and  receive  then:  imperious  dictates 
jfor  oracles ;  and  are  ready  to  censure  all  that  dis- 
sent from  them,  as  men  of  reprobate  minds,  and  to 
hate  and  persecute  them,  because  thej  cannot  be- 
lieve as  fiist  as  they.  As  if  no  man  had  a  right  to 
carry  his  eyes  in  his  own  head  but  they ;  and  their 
understandings  were  to  be  a  rule  and  standard  to 
the  whole  world.  If  another  man  differs  from  me,  do 
not  I  differ  as  much  from  him  ?  And  hath  not  he  as 
much  right  to  ju^e  for  himself  as  I  ?  But  he  is 
mistaken,  you  will  say,  and  I  am  not ;  and  possiUy 
he  is  as  confident  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  not  he; 
and  if  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  am  more 
mistaken  than  he :  but  certainly  it  is  neither  pre- 
sumption for  him  to  know  more  than  I,  nor  sin  to 
know  less.  What  then  is  to  be  done,  but  to  leave 
one  another  in  the  quiet  possession  of  each  other^a 
right;  and  not  to  hector  and  swagger  upon  every 
difference  in  opinion :  because  he  that  differs  from 
me  hath  as  much  right  to  judge  for  himself  as  I, 
though  he  refuses  to  prostrate  his  understanding  to 
mine ;  which  for  any  man  to  expect,  is  a  most  un- 
just invasion  of  the  common  rights  of  human  na- 
ture. 

8.  Every  man  hath  a  right  not  to  be  forced  or 
impelled  to  act  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  right 
Teason.  For  right  reason  is  the  natural  guide  of  all 
reasonable  creatures;  it  is  the  light  of  their  feet,  and 
the  lantern  of  their  paths,  and  the  star  by  which 
they  ought  to  direct  their  courses.  And  what  can 
he  more  unjust,  than  to  force  any  man  to  act  against 
that  which  is  the  law  of  his  nature  ?  For  if  he  who 
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gaire  me  mj  nature,  gave  me  right  reason  for  the 
law  and  guide  of  it,  I  must  necessarily  have  an  un- 
doubted right  to  a  full  and  free  permisnon  to  follow 
it ;  otherwise  he  hath  given  me  a  law  in  vain.  And 
if  I  have  a  right  to  a  full  permission  to'  follow  the 
law  of  right  reason,  then  for  any  man  to  impel  me 
to  act  counter  to  it,  either  by  hope  or  fear,  or  ai^ 
other  motive,  is  a  high  injustice  tb  my  nature.  Fw 
he  who  induces  me  to  do  any  wicked  or  unreasoBu 
able  action,  which  I  should  not  have  done,  had  not 
he  induced  me  to  it,  doth  in  so  doing,  so  far  as  in 
him  lies«  not  permit  me  to  follow  the  eternal  laws  of 
right  reason.  As  for  instance,  the  law  of  right  rea^ 
son  requires  me,  when  I  pretend  to  give  evidence  to 
any  matter  of  fact,  to  testify  nothing  but  the  truth 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ;  he  therefore  who  en^ 
deavours,  either  by  promises  or  threats,  to  suborn 
me  to  testify  falsely,  doth  thereby  hinder  me,  so  feet 
as  in  him  Ues,  from  hearkening  to  the  call  of  right 
reason.  Again ;  right  reason  requires  me  to  make 
good  my  promises,  whether  they  be  to  my  superiors, 
inferiors,  or  equals,  and  much  more  when  I  confirm 
them  with  an  oath ;  he  therefore  who  by  any  means 
endeavours  to  persuade  me  to  finlsify  my  word  or 
oath,  doth  in  so  doing,  so.  far  as  in  him  lies,  not 
permit  me  to  follow  what  right  reason  prescribes. 
Once  more ;  right  reason  commands  me  to  bridle  my . 
appetite  with  temperance  and  sobriety ;  he  therefore 
that  by  force  or  persuasion  endeavours  to  make  me 
drunk,  doth,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  withhold 
and  restrain  me  frt)m  following  that  which  is  the 
law  of  my  nature.  In  a  word,  he  who  by  command 
or  threat,  promise  or  persuasion,  puts  me  upon  any 
sinful  action,  is  not  only  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Ood 
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4if  the  sui  which  I  commit  by  his  iiidncement»  bDt 
also  i£  doiBg  a  hi^  injustice  to  mj  nature,  of  put* 
ling  it  out  of  its  true  bias,  and  not  permitting  it  to 
Bove  and  act  according  to  the  laws  of  reason;  which 
is  a  piece  of  the  most  outrageous  violence  that  can 
lie  offered  to  a  rational  creature.  Besides  that  bj 
inducing  another  man  to  shi,  I  do,  as  far  as  in  me 
Ues,  betray  him  to  eternal  punishment;  which  is  as 
barbarous  an  injustice  to  his  soul,  as  the  Devil  him- 
adf  can  be  guilty  of.  For  should  not  I  call  that 
aaa  a  treacherous  villain,  who,  while  he  pretends 
to  embtace  his  friend,  should  secretly  stab  him  to 
the  heart  ?  And  is  it  not  a  much  more  bloody  vil- 
lainy, under  a  specious  pretence  of  kindness  and 
good  fellowship,  to  stab  my  brother  to  the  soul,  and 
wound  him  to  eternal  death?  But  whilst,  like  a 
heedless  wrestler,  I  thus  ei^^erly  endeavour  to  give 
my  brother  a  fiall,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  I  Ml 
with  him^  and  bear  him  company  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. 

4.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  every  man  hath  a  right, 
as  he  is  a  reasonable  creature,  to  be  respected  by 
every  man,  according  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 
For  as  in  particular  kingdoms  the  king  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  every  man  under  him  ought  to 
be  respected  according  to  that  rank  and  degree  of 
dignity  which  the  royal  stamp  hath  imprinted  on 
him;  so  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  woiid, 
Cfod  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  every  being 
Itndeir  him  ought  to  be  treated  and  respected  accord- 
ing to  the  dignity  <tf  its  rank,  and  suitably  to  that 
character  of  perfection  which  God  hath  imprinted 
an  its  nature.  Since  therefore  man  is  so  highly  ad- 
vanced by  Ood  in  the  scale  of  beings,  m  being  not 


ctdj  a  aeniitive,  Imt  a  nitioBal  and  imniortri  ireaton, 
he  hath  a  right  to  be  treated  as  such  by  idl  that  are 
ef  his  class  and  cntder.  And  t&t  a  man  to  treat  a 
man  otherwise,  is  wnmgftilly  to  depose  and  degrade 
him  from  that  noUe  ranic  of  being  wherein  the  God 
ef  nature  hath  placed  him.  For  whatsoetcr  his 
ontward  conditicm  may  be,  I  ought  to  consider  bim 
as.a  man,  as  one  that  is  placed  in  the  same  Ank  of 
being  with  myself;  though  fae  be  my  slave  or  vassd^ 
I  onght  to  respect  him  as  an  indiiridual  of  my  own 
kind,  and  not  use  him  Tuddy,  harshly^  or  contenqK 
tuously  like  a  dog;  though  he  be  poor  and  memi  m 
his  outward  drcumstaaces^  yet  I  ought  to  ngmi. 
him  as  a  branch  that  is  sprung  out  of  my  own  stock, 
and  not  to  contemn  or  despise  him,  as  if  he  were  m 
cre^ure  of  an  inferior  species;  though  he  should  be 
a  fool  or  a  madman,  yet  I  ought  to  respect  him  as 
my  brother  man,  i.  e.  endowed  with  the  same  &cudU 
ties  with  myself,  though  through  the  unhappy  defect 
of  his  bodily  organs  he  cannot  exert  and  exerdse 
them ;  and  not  to  scorn  and  deride  him,  as  if  he 
were  an  ape  or  a  baboon,  that  seemed  to  be  made 
on  purpose  to  be  laughed  at:  yea,  though  (which  is 
worst  of  aU)  he  should  be  a  lewd  or  wicked  man,  yet 
I  ought  to  consider  him  as  a  stem  of  my  own  root, 
and  not  abuse,  disdain,  or  vilify  him,  as  if  he  were 
only  a  two-legged  brute,  or  an  upright  animal.  0o 
that  there  is  a  respect  that  is  eternally  due  to  human 
nature ;  wherever  it  is,  or  whatever  disadvanti^es  it 
is  attended  with,  it  is  stamped  with  the  image  of 
God,  and  that  ought  to  be  revermced  by  t^  whcdt 
creation.  And  therefore  whoever  uses  a  man  inhu- 
manly, affronts  both  God  and  his  own  kind,  and 
violates  the  most  sacred  right  of  human  nature.    If 
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therefore  we  would  render  to  men  their  natural  right 
and  due,  we  must  take  care  not  to  behave  ourselyes 
rudely  and  insolently,  superciliously  and  contemptu- 
ously, towards  them;  and  we  must  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  their 
particular  tempers,  and  not  be  froward  and  untract^ 
able,  or  tenacious  of  our  own   humour,  especially 
when  it  lies  in  another  man's  way ;  but  be  apt  to  re- 
cede and  give  place,  that  there  may  be  room  for 
other  men's  humours  as  well  as  ours.   For  what  rea- 
son is  there,  that  our  particular  humour  should  take 
up  all  the  world  ?  We  have  no  more  right  to  be  mo- 
rose and  inflexible  than  other  men ;  and  should  they 
be  as  unyielding  as  we,  we  must  either  stand  at  a 
perpetual  bay,  or  resolve  to  justle  with  every  one  we 
meet,  tiU  we  have  forced  aU  to  give  way,  or  they 
have  forced  us.     For  whilst  we  want  this  complai- 
sance towards  others,  we  are  in  society  like  irr^ular 
stones  in  a  building,  which  take  up  more  room  than 
they  fill ;  and,  till  they  are  polished,  and  made  even, 
will  not  permit  others  to  lie  near  them.     This  re- 
spect therefore  we  owe  to  human  nature,  which  is 
common  to  all  men,  to  file  ofi*  that  unmanly  sharpness 
and  ruggedness  of  humour,  which  renders  us  perverse 
and  untractable  in  our  conversation ;  that  so  we  may 
be  able  to  compose  ourselves  into  such  respectful, 
courteous,  and  obliging  deportment  towards  all  men, 
as  is  due  to  the  essential  dignity  of  human  nature. 
And  thus  you  see  what  rights  are  accruing  to  men 
as  they  are  rational  creatures,  and  consequently  what 
acts  of  justice,  as  such,  they  owe  to  one  another. 
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CHAP.   III. 
Q^juf&v  in  presenting  the  rights  qfment  at  united  U>~ 
gether  £^  naUtral  relations,  and  as  Joined  together  in  sof 
aety. 

III.  We  will  consider  men  as  rational  creatures 
united  together  by  natural  relations ;  such  as  parents 
and  cKildren,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  consangai- 
neous  kindred ;  in  whicb  several  rdations  thej  have 
their  peculiar  rights  appertaining  to  them.  Thus 
parents,  by  giving  nurture  and  education  to  their 
children,  have  a  natural  right  to  be  beloved  and  re* 
verenced  and  obeyed  hj  them ;  and  for  children  to 
withhold  these  dues  from  them  is  not  only  a  foul  in-' 
gratitude,  but  a  great  injustice.  They  owe  their  pa-t 
rents  for  their  lives  and  limbs,  for  the  health  of  their 
bodies,  and  the  use  of  their  faoulties ;  and  what  b: 
small  composition  is  there  in  their  love  and  obedience 
for  so  great  a  debt  ?  They  borrowed  their  being  from 
their  parents,  and  therefore  are  their  natural  sul>< 
jects,  properties,  and  pensioners;  and  to  be  sure 
every  lord  hath  a  right  to  the  obedience  of  his  sub< 
ject,  every  owner  to  the  disposal  of  his  property, 
every  benefactor  to  the  love  of  his  pensioner;  uid> 
consequently  every  parent,  who  is  all  these  togetharr 
to  all  these  respects  and  duties  from  their  children.' 
And  so  on  the  other  hand,  children  have  a  right  to 
be  treated  as  children  to  their  parents,  that  is,  as 
their  natural  images  and  copies,  as  parts  of  their  own> 
substance,  as  fleth  of  their  flesh,  and  bone  qftheifi 
bone*,  or  as  themselves  derived  and  multiplied; 
which  gives  them  a  natural  right  to  be  dearly  be- 
loved and  kindly  treated,  to  be  fed  and  clothed,  in- 
structed and  provided  for  iy  Uieir  psrontt,  according. 
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to  their  power  and  abflitj :  and  ior  any  parent  not 
to  render  these  dues  and  rights  to  his  children,  is  not 
onlj  an  annataral  cmdty,  but  a  barbarous  injustice. 
And  then  fiw  brethren  and  sisters  and  consanguine- 
ous  relations,  their  partaking  of  the  same  blood  and 
substance,  as  being  coined  in  the  same  mint,  and 
more  immediatdy  derived  from  the  same  root  and 
fimntain,  g^ves  them  a  natural  right  to  be  mutoaUj 
beknred,  and  esteemed^  and  relieved,  and  assisted  bj 
one  another ;  and  thej  camiot  be  unkind,  ill-natured, 
or  hard-hearted  towards  one  another,  without  break- 
up aU  the  ties  of  nature,  and  being  unjust  vidatora 
flf  its  sacred  rights.  These,  in  short,  are  the  rights 
which  aocme  to  men,  as  united  together  by  natural 
rdations. 

IV.  Fourthly,  and  lastly.  We  will  consider  men 
as  rational  creatures  joined  together  in  society :  and 
because  aociety  b  naturd  to  men,  and  that  not  onty 
as  they  are  rational  creatures^  but  as  they  were  ak* 
ways  bom  and  bred  in  society ;  therefore  whatsoever 
rq;hts  accrue  to  them  from  hence  may  be  justly 
ranked  among  those  rights  which  are  naturaL  And 
men  being  by  nature  united  in  society  with  one  an- 
other, there  doth  from  thence  accrue  to  us  a  right  to 
dl  that  is  necessary  to  the  obtaining  the  common 
benefits  of  society ;  otherwise  our  being  united  in  80<* 
ciety  would  be  perfectly  insignificant  to  us.  Now 
tiK  common  benefit  of  society  is  mutual  assistance, 
aomfort,  and  support;  to  the  obtaining  of  which 
these  things  are  absolutdy  necessary:  first.  Love: 
secondly,  Peaoe :  thirdly.  Troth :  fourthly,  Repute : 
fifthfy,  Ptotection:  sixthly,  Oommumcation  in  the 
profits  of  interoDurse.  To  all  whidi  every  man  must 
have  a  right  by  virtue  of  his  being  in  society  ;  other-. 
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wise  he  is  in  society  to  no  purpose.  These  thii^  I 
shall  but  very  briefly  insist  on»  because  I  have  ban«« 
died  most  of  them  at  large  upm  another  occasion  ^ 
1,  By  virtue  of  our  being  united  in  societyt  we 
have  a  right  to  be  beloved  of  one  another.  Fov 
being  all  incorporate  members  ef  one  body^  we  n** 
turally  owe  each  other  a  mutual  sympathy  and  felr 
low-feehng  of  each  other's  pains  and  pleasures  ;  withtt 
out  which  we  can  never  be  oonoemed  as  we  ought 
to  succour  and  relieve  one  another.  If  I  partake  in 
another's  joys  and  sorrows,  it  is  my  interest  to  cook 
tribute  all  I  am  able  to  his  happiness ;  but  unless  I 
am  partner  in  his  fortunes^  it  will  be  indiffinrent  to 
me  whether  he  be  happy  or  miseraUe.  And  as  it  is 
sympathy  that  engages  us  to  a  mutual  assistance,  so 
it  is  love  thfit  engages  us  to  a  amtual  sympathy;  it 
is  love  that  confederates  our  aouls,  and  causes  us  ta 
eqxnise  one  another's  interests ;  and  therefore,  so  £tt 
as  we  fall  short  of  this,,  we  must  necessarily  fali  short 
ef  the  end  ^  our  society,  which  is  to  aid  and  assist 
one  another :  which  we  shall  never  do,  unless  we  ans 
constantly  inclined  to  it  by  a  nnitual  benevolenca^ 
But  while  we  hate  and  maiigq  one  anotiier,  oub 
being  united  togedier  in  society  will  only  finmish.  us 
with  surer  means  and  fidrer  opportimities  to  wreak 
our  spite  upon  each  other.  So  that  not  to  love  one 
another,  while  we  are  thus  associated,  is  not  only 
uncharitable,  but  unjust;  since  we  thereby  rob  one 
another  of  one  of  the  most  necessary  meaas  to  obtain 
the  end  of  our  society.  For  when  men's  hearts  are  din 
vided,  it  is  impossible  their  hands  should  bqi  long 
united  in  a  mutual  defence  and  assistance ;  sq  tfaak 
by  withdrawing  our  love  fimn  each  other,  we  40,  so 
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&r  as  in  us  lies,  excommunicate  *  one  another  fronr 
the  common  benefits  of  society ;  whidi  since  we  have 
all  a  natural  right  to,  is  highly  dishonest  and  injurious. 
2.  By  virtue  of  our  being  united  in  society,  we 
have  a  right  to  peace ;  that  is,  to  live  peaceaUy  and 
quietly  ourselves,  so  long  as  we  do  not  causelessly 
vex  and  disturb  others.  For  society  being  nothing 
but  an  united  multitude,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  its  union,  that  every  individual 
member  should  quietly  comport  himself  towards  every 
one  in  that  d^ree  and  order  wherein  he  is  placed ; 
because  as  the  health  of  natural  bodies  depends  upon 
the  harmony  of  their  parts,  so  doth  the  common  good 
of  societies  or  political  bodies.  It  is  peace  and  mn* 
tual  accord  which  i^  the  soul  that  doth  both  animate 
and  unite  society,  and  keep  its  parts  from  dispersing, 
and  flying  abroad  into  atoms;  which  nothing  but 
finrce  and  violence  can  hinder  them  from,  when  once 
th^  are  broken  and  divided.  For  he  that  cannot 
enjoy  his  peace  in  society,  is  in  a  worse  condition 
than  if  he  were  out  of  it,  and  lived  in  some  soli- 
tary desert  alone  by  himself:  for  there  is  no  solitude 
so  dismal  as  a  vexatious  and  quarrelsome  society. 
Whilst  therefore  men  are  of  an  unpeaceable  temper, 
and  do  affect  to  live  like  salamanders,  in  the  fire  of 
strifejipiid  contention,  they  are  the  common  pests  and 
nuisances  of  .society :  for  wherever  they  dwell,  they 
lay  an  embargo  on  all  sociable  communion,  stop  all 
the  interchanges  of  good  oflfees  between  men,  turn 
all  conversations  into  tragedies,  and  convert  all  so« 
deties  into  maps  and  images  of  hell,  that  black  and 
dismal  region  of  dark  hatred,  fiery  wrath,  and  horri^r 
Ue  tumult.  And  whereas,  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  sodety,  every  man  hath  an  undoubted  right  not 
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to  be  disturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  innocent 
{Measures,  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  advancing  his 
lawful  profits,  not  to  be  interrupted  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  reasonable  designs,  not  to  be  detained  in 
his  afflictions,  or  vexed  and  grieved  with  causeless 
a^ravations  of  them ;  it  is  the  proper  business  of 
litigious  spirits  to  invade  and  overthrow  these  rights, 
and,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to  turn  every  man  out 
of  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  them.  So  that 
they  are  a  public  offence  and  injury  to  mankind; 
and  otight  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  commoii 
barretors  in  the  world.  In  short,  every  man,  by 
virtue  of  his  being  in  society,  hath  a  right  to  peaces 
so  long  as  he  demeans  himself  justly  and  peaceably 
towards  others:  he  therefore  that  disturbs  another 
man's  peace,  unless  it  be  in  defence  of  his  own  or 
other  men's  right  or  peace,  is  an  infringer  of  the  na- 
tural rights  of  human  society. 

8.  By  virtue  of  our  being  united  in  society,  we 
have  a  right  to  truth ;  that  is,  we  have  a  right  to 
know  the  true  sense  of  each  other's  minds  and  inten- 
tions, whensoever  we  pretend  to  report  and  dis- 
cover it  by  our  speech ;  for  it  is  only  our  speech  that 
capacitates  us  for  a  rational  society.  Our  words  are 
the  credentiaries  and  intelligencers  of  the  society 
and  intercourse  of  our  minds ;  and  it  is  only  by  these 
that,  souls  do  correspond  and  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  one  another :  it  is  by  these  that  they  mu- 
tually divert  their  sorrows,  and  mingle  their  mirth ; 
impart  their  secrets,  communicate  their  counsels,  and 
make  mutual  compacts  and  agreements  to  supply 
and  assist  each  other.  And  indeed  words  are  the 
rudders  that  steer  all  human  affairs,  the  springs  that 
set  the  wheels  of  actions  agoing;  and  the  hands 
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work,  the  feet  walk,  and  all  the  members  and  all 
the  senses  act  by  thenr  direction  and  impulse ;  and 
there  is  scarce  any  communication  or  intercourse 
among  men,  but  what  is  transacted  by  their  speech. 
So  that  if  men  were  under  no  obligation  to  express 
their  thoughts  truly  to  one  another,  there  could  be 
no  such  thing  as  human  society  in  the  world ;  for  it 
is  impossible  their  minds  should  converse,  while 
their  words  do  falsely  echo  and  report  their  thoughts. 
In  a  word,  society  and  conversation  being  the  great 
bank  and  exchange  of  soul3,  truth  and  integrity 
herein  is  the  one  public  faith  of  mankind ;  which 
every  man  vntually  engages  himself  to  keep,  by 
being  and  continuing  a  member  of  human  society. 
For  human  society  being  a  society  of  minds,  implies 
in  the  very  nature  of  it  an  universal  contract  and 
agreement  to  signify  our  minds  truly  to  one  another ; 
and  therefore,  since  words  are  the  natural  instru- 
ments by  which  this  signification  is  made,  every 
man,  by  virtue  of  that  contract,  hath  a  right  to  have 
the  true  meaning  of  every  mar/s  mind  in  his  words, 
to  have  every  man  turn  himself  inside  outward  to 
bin)  whensoever  he  speaks,  and  to  measure  his  words 
by  his  meaning,  and  his  meaning,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  by  the  truth  and  reality  of  things.  And  there- 
fore whosoever  lies  or  equivocates  to  another,  by 
lajring  ambushes  in  his  words,  or  lurking  behind 
them  in  reserved  meanings,  doth  thereby  injuriously 
deprive  him  of  the  natural  rights  of  society.  And 
therefore,  by  the  way,  whatsoever  the  Romish  ca- 
suists may  pretend,  equivocation  is  as  great  an  in- 
justice as  lying,  as  being  both  directed  to  the  same 
end  and  purpose,  viz.  to  rob  those  whom  we  speak  to 
of  their  right  to  our  meaning  and  intention,  wtiidi 
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he  who  equivocates  doth  as  effectually  as  he  that  lies. 
So  that  in  reality  an  equivocating  Jesuit  is  as  great 
an  outlaw  to  society  as  a  common  liar ;  nor  can  his 
ambiguous  words  be  any  more  depen^fed  on  than 
false  ones,  for  the  signification  of  his  meaning ;  but 
if  what  he  falsely  or  equivocally  affirms  to  be  his 
mind  and  meaning,  he  attests  with  his  oath,  he  doth 
not  only  thereby  wrong  man,  but  horribly  afih>nt 
God.  For  an  oath  is  a  solemn  invocation  of  God  to 
bear  witness  to  what  we  assert  or  promise;  and 
therefore  if  what  we  assert  be  false,  we  call  God  to 
witness  to  a  lie;  which  is  to  su[^)ose  either  that 
there  is  no  God  at  aU,  or,  which  is  a  thousand  times 
worse,  that  God  is  as  great  a  liar  as  ourselves.  For 
he  that  calls  God  to  witness  what  he  saith,  must  be 
presumed  to  believe  that  God  will  witness  for  him, 
and  consequently  that  God  will  witness  falsely,  if 
what  he  says  be  false ;  which  is  such  a  blasphemy 
against  the  God  of  truth,  as  no  vengeance  can  suffi- 
ciently expiate.  And  as  in  the  matter  of  assertion 
every  man  hath  a  right  to  truth,  so  he  hath  also  in 
the  matter  of  promise;  provided  he  be  promised 
nothing  but  what  is  lawful  and  possible.  And  there- 
fore for  any  man  to  promise  what  he  intends  not  to 
perform,  or  go  back  from  his  promise  when  he  law^ 
fully  may  or  can  perform  it,  is  an  act  of  unjust  ra- 
pine ;  and  I  may  every  whit  as  honestly  rob  another 
of  what  is  his  without  my  promise,  as  of  what  I 
have  made  his  by  it,  he  having  an  equal  right  to 
both  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  society ;  but  if  he 
promises  with  an  oath,  as  in  matters  of  public  trust 
and  administration  we  usually  do,  he  doth  not  only 
owe  a  just  and  punctual  performance  unto  man,  but 
to  God  himself,  whom  he  calls  to  witness  that  what 
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he  swears  he  intends  to  perform,  according  to  the 
true  and  natural  meaning  of  his  words ;  and  he  so- 
lemnly invocates  Grod  to  avenge  his  non-perform- 
ance. So  that  if  he  fail  of  what  he  hath  promised 
by  his  oath,  or  doth  not  execute  it  according  to  its 
true  meaning,  he  is  guilty,  not  only  of  a  high  injus- 
tice to  man,  but  of  a  horrid  profanation  of  the  name 
of  God;  whom  he  hath  solemnly  called  to  witness 
to  a  lie,  whose  wrath  he  hath  imprecated  on  his  own 
head,  and  whose  justice  he  hath  obliged  by  a  dread- 
ful contract  severely  to  avenge  his  perjury.  He 
therefore  who  lies,  equivocates,  or  forswears  him- 
self, whether  it  be  in  asserting  or  promising,  violates 
that  universal  contract  truly  to  signify  our  meaning 
to  another,  which  human  society  implies,  and  upon 
which  it  is  founded ;  and  whilst  he  doth  so,  there  is 
no  intercourse  can  be  had  with  him,  but  he  is  a 
creature  by  himself,  an  enemy  to  the  world,  that 
lives  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  mankind,  and  out  of 
all  laws  and  obligations  of  human  society :  and  so 
whilst  he  continues  in  it,  and  pretends  to  observe  its 
natural  rights*  he  doth,  by  his  equivocations  and  lies, 
wrong  and  injure  aU  he  converses  with. 

4.  By  virtue  of  our  being  united  in  society,  we 
have  a  right  to  credit,  and  to  a  fair  estimation 
among  one  another.  For  the  great  end  of  human 
society  is,  that  by  their  mutual  intercourses  men 
might  aid  and  assist  one  another ;  and  it  is  for  this 
purpose  that  men  combine  themselves  into  societies, 
that  thereby  they  may  enjoy  a  delightful  conversa- 
tion, void  of  fear,  suspicion,  and  danger ;  and  by  ex- 
changing their  labours,  counsels,  and  commodities, 
may  be  mutually  helpful  and  beneficial  to  one  an- 
other.    And  this  end  no  man  can  ever  attain,  with- 
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out  having  a  fair  credit  and  estimation  among  those 
with  whom  he  deals  and  converses.     For  who  will 
trust  to  a  man  of  a  lost  reputation  ?  Or  who  would 
willingly  have  any  intercourse  with  one  whom  he 
cannot  trust  and  confide  in  ?  Credit  is  the  main 
sinew  that  holds  society  together;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  conversation  or  dealing  between  man  and  man, 
but  what  requires  a  mutual  trust  and  confidence  in 
one  another.     Since  therefore  all  trust  and  credit  is 
founded  upon  good  repute,  every  member  of  our  so- 
ciety, who  hath  not  forfeited  his  good  name,  hath  a 
natural  right  to  be  well  reputed  and  spoken  of ;  and 
whosoever,  either  by  false  witness,  public  slanders,  or 
private  whisperings,  endeavours  to  attaint  an  inno- 
cent man's  reputation,  doth  thereby  injuriously  at^ 
tempt  to  exclude  him  from  the  conversation  of  men, 
and  shut  the  door  of  human  society  against  him. 
And  this,  how  lightly  soever  it  may  be  thought  of, 
is  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  injustice  that  one  man 
can  offer  to  another ;  for  a  good  name^  saith  So- 
lomon, is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches j  and 
loving  favour  rather  than  silver  and  gold^  Prov. 
xxii.  1.     And  indeed  in  its  consequences  it  is  much 
more  so  to  every  man ;  because  upon  his  good  name 
his  ability  to  do  good  to  himself,  or  friends,  or  neigh- 
bours, the  success  of  his  affairs,  his  best  comforts, 
chiefest  interests,  and  dearest  conveniencies  of  life, 
yea,  and  sometimes  his  life  itself  depends.     So  that 
in  defaming  of  others,  we  commonly  rob,  sometimes 
murder,  and  always  injure  them ;  and  there  are  no 
damages  so  irreparable,  no  wounds  so  incurable,  no 
scars  so  indelible,  as  those  of  a  slanderous  tongue. 
For  wheresoever  its  venomous  arrows  fall,  no  emi- 
nency  of  rank,  dignity  of  place,  sacredness  of  office, 
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no  nmocence  of  life^  circumspectiaii  of  behaviour, 
benignity  of  nature  and  deportment,  can  protect 
men  against  them ;  no  force  can  resist,  no  act  can 
decline  them,  no  vindication  assoil  their  mischievous 
impressions,  but  still  aUquid  adhierebit,  let  the  in* 
nocence  they  wound  be  never  so  well  cured,  some 
mark  of  dishonour  will  remain.  Whosoever  there- 
fore eithe!t  forges,  or  spreads,  or  rashly  entertains  a 
slander  against  any  man,  doth  in  so  doing  injuriously 
offend  against  the  natural  rights  of  society,  and  is  at 
once  a  thief,  a  ravisher,  and  a  murderer ;  a  robber  of 
the  good  name,  a  defiourer  of  the  reputation,  and  a 
murderer  of  the  honour  of  his  neighbour.  And  yet, 
good  God,  how  strangely  doth  this  unjust  and  vil- 
lainous practice  prevail  in  all  societies  and  conversa- 
tions of  men !  among  whom  it  is  grown  so  common 
to  asperse  causelessly,  that  no  man  wonders  at  it, 
few  dislike  it,  and  scarce  any  detest  it ;  but  whilst 
the  black-mouthed  calumniator  is  bhistering  against 
all  that  stand  in  his  way,  and  exhaling  his  poisonous 
breath  from  his  venomous  heart,  he  is  heard,  not 
only  with  patience,  but  with  pleasure,  and  looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  a  notable  talent,  and  judged  very 
serviceable  to  the  party  he  is  engaged  in.  So  that 
now  this  odious  vice  is  grown  a  fashionable  humour, 
a  pleasing  entertainment,  a  knack  of  carrying  on 
some  curious  feat  of  policy :  and  so  epidemical  is  the 
mischief  grown,  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a  man  who 
hath  any  sense  of  honesty  or  justice  to  come  into 
any  conversation  without  being  tempted  to  wish 
himself  sequestered  from  society,  and  to  cry  out 
with  the  prophet,  Jer.  ix.  2,  3.  Oh  that  I  had  in  the 
wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  wayfaring  men ;  that 
I  might  leave  my  people,  and  go  from  them !  frr 
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they  are  an  assembly  qf  treacherous  men.  Andthey 
bend  their  tongues  Hie  a  how  for  lies. 

5.  By  virtue  of  our  being  united  in  society,  we 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  one  another.  For  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Grod  brought  us  forth  in 
a  state  of  society,  and  linked  us  to  one  another  by 
the  inclinations  of  our  nature ;  that  so  we,  who  are 
singly  a  sort  of  the  most  defenceless  creatures,  whom 
nature  hath  not  furnished  either  with  the  defensive 
or  offensive  armour,  which  is  natural^  to  other  crea- 
tures, might  by  an  union  of  forces  be  able  to  secure 
ourselves  against  foreign  outrage  and  violence ;  and 
being  associated  for  this  end  by  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture, we  are  thereby  obliged,  so  far  as  we  are  able, 
to  defend  one  another.  All  mankind  are  one  body, 
incorporated  by  the  charter  of  nature,  whereby  every 
member  is  obliged  to  stand  by  and  assist  his  fellow, 
so  long  as  he  acts  as  a  member,  and  keeps  within 
the  rules  of  human  society.  Whilst  therefore  I  do 
not,  by  offending  others,  offend  against  the  charter 
of  nature,  I  have  a  right  to  be  defended  by  every 
man,  so  far  as  he  hath  power  and  opportunity ;  and 
whosoever  offends  me  ought  to  be  looked  on  and 
proceeded  with  as  a  public  offender  against  the  cor- 
poration of  mankind.  For  the  whole  is  concerned 
in  every  part :  and  as  he  that  bruiseth  the  toe  offends 
the  body,  and  engages  every  member  against  him ; 
so  he  who  wrongfully  hurts  any  member  of  the  hu- 
man society  is  thereby  injurious  to  the  whole,  and 
ought  to  be  repelled  and  opposed  by  every  member 
of  it :  and  he  who  refuses  to  aid  his  fellow-member, 
when  injuriously  struck  at,  and  it  is  in  his  power  to 
defend  him,  is  a  traitor  to  the  common  cause,  a  false- 
hearted turncoat  and  base  deaerter  of  the  society  of 
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maokind.  He  that  can  patiently  sit  still,  and  hear  his 
brother's  name  torn  in  pieces  by  a  slanderous  tongue, 
when  it.  is  in  his  power  to  purge  and  vindicate  him, 
robs  him  of  the  common  rights  of  a  man  :  he  that  can 
see  his  brother's  life  injuriously  exposed,  either  by 
open  violence  or  secret  practice,  when  it  is  in  his. 
power  to  rescue  him,  treats  him  like  an  utter  alien 
and  foreigner  to  mankind :  he  that  can  suffer  a  bro-. 
ther  to  be  robbed  of  his  estate,  or  defrauded  in  his 
property,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  defend  and  right 
him,  unjustly  withholds  from  him  what  he  owes  him 
by  the  charter  of  human  society;  and  in  so  doing  doth 
not  only  offend  against  his  brother  in  particular,  but 
also  against  the  whole  society  of  which  he  is  a  part 
and  member.  So  that  in  short,  as  we  are  all  united 
by  the  God  of  nature  into  the  same  corporation,  we 
are  obliged  in  justice  manfully  to  defend  each  other's 
lives,  estates,  and  reputations ;  and  if  we  wilfully 
permit  any  fellow-member  to  be  murdered,  slandered, 
robbed,  or  cozened,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  we  do  not  only  wrongfully  withhold  from  him 
his  natural  right  to  be  defended  by  us,  but  foully 
betray  the  common  interest  of  mankind ;  for  both 
which  we  shall  one  day  give  a  dear  account  to  the 
supreme  Head  and  Sovereign  of  all  societies. 

6.  Sixthly  and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  our  being 
united  in  society,  we  have  also  a  right  to  share  with 
one  another  in  the  profits  of  our  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse. For  as  of  all  other  creatures  we  are  the 
best  fitted  for  society,  by  reason  of  that  peculiar  fa- 
culty we  have  of  communicating  our  thoughts  and 
minds  to  one  another ;  so  of  all  other  creatures  we 
stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  it,  by  reason  of  our  in- 
suflBciency  to  supply  and  relieve  ourselves.     For  as 
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for  other  creatures,  after  they  come  into  the  world, 
they  are  much  sooner  able  to  help  themselves  than 
we ;  and  after  we  are  most  able  to  help  oiqrselves, 
there  are  a  world  of  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
without  which  we  cannot  be  happy,  and  with  which 
we  cannot  be  supplied  without  each  other's  aid  and 
assistance.    And  therefore  Grod  created  us  in  society, 
and  imprinted  sociable  inclinations  on  our  natures ; 
that  being  by  them  combined  and  united  together, 
we  might  be  mutually  helpful  to  one  another,  and 
ready  to  assist  and  supply  each  other,  according  to 
our  several  talents  and  abilities,  with  such  neces« 
saries  and  conveniencies  of  life  as  the  condition  of 
our  nature  requires.    This  therefore  being  one  main 
end  of  our  society,  viz.  to  be  dutiful  ministers  of 
God's  providence  towards  one  another,  in  supplying 
those  wants  and  necessities  which  he  hath  made, 
and  which  he  hath  made  to  be  supplied  by  our  mur 
tual  good  offices  and  ministries ;  every  man  hath 
thereupon  a  right  to  be  aided  and  assisted  by  every 
one  with  whom  he  hath  any  dealing  or  intercourse ; 
and  to  have  some  share  of  the  benefit  of  all  that  ex- 
change, traffick,  or  commerce,  which  passes  between 
him  and  others.     For  every  man  hath  a  right  to  his 
own  labour  and  industry ;  and  therefore,  if  another 
be  benefited  by  mine,  it  is  but  just  and  equal-  that  I 
should  be  benefited  by  his;  that  he  should  so  ex- 
change labour  or  commodities  with  me,  as  that  my 
necessities  should  be  served  as  well  as  his  own ;  and 
that  while  he  reaps  what  I  sow,  and  enjoys  the  har- 
vest of  my  labour,  he  should  repay  me  such  a  share 
of  his,  as  my  convenience  and  necessity  calls  for. 
But  if  he  engross  all  the  profit  of  our  exchange  and 
commerce  to  himself,  he  is  rather  a  wen  of  the  body 
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politic,  that  draws  all  the  nourishment  to  himself^ 
and  starves  the  neighbouring  parts,  than  a  regular 
member^  that  contents  itself  with  such  a  share  as  is 
proportionate  to  its  own  bulk  and  magnitude,  and 
f^OBdiy  permits  his  fellow-members  to  live  and  thrive 
as  well  as  he.  So  that  for  any  man,  in  his  dealings 
with  others,  to  take  advantage  from  their  necessi^ 
or  ^orance,  to  oppress  or  overreach  them ;  to  use 
them  cruelly,  so  as  wilflilly  to  damnify  them ;  or 
hardly,  so  as  either  to  rake  all  the  advantage  to 
himself,  or  not  to  allow  them  such  a  competent  share 
of  it  as  is  necessary  to  support  and  maintain  them 
according  to  their  rank  and  station ;  is  an  injurious 
invasion  of  that  natural  right,  which  the  very  end 
and  design  of  human  society  gives  them. 

And  thus  you  see  what  are  the  natural  rights  of 
men,  considered  as  rational  creatures  inhabiting 
mortal  bodies,  and  united  to  one  another  by  natural 
relations  and  society ;  all  which  rights  are  inherent 
in  them  antecedently  to  all  human  laws  and  consti- 
tutions ;  and  though  there  had  never  been  any  other 
law  but  that  of  nature,  yet  they  might  have  justly 
claimed  them  of  one  another,  as  eternal  dues  which 
no  laws  can  cancel,  no  custom  dissolve,  no  circum- 
stances make  void  or  abrogate.  So  that  to  do  justly 
with  respect  to  men's  natural  rights,  is  to  render 
them  what  we  owe  them  by  the  obligations  of  na- 
ture, as  they  are  rational  creatures ;  to  treat  them 
equitably,  to  do  them  all  the  good  we  can  justly  de- 
sire they  should  do  to  us,  if  we  were  in  their  cir- 
cmnstances;  quietly  to  permit  them  to  judge  for 
themselves,  without  endeavouring  to  tjrrannize  over 
their  minds  by  persecuting,  censuring,  and  reviling 
them,  because  they  are  not  of  our  opiniim ;  to  sufier 
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Hkem  freely  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  right  rear 
son,  and  not  to  put  them,  either  by  force^  command, 
or  presumption,  upon  any  wicked  and  unreasonable 
act ;  in  a  word,  to  pay  them  all  those  fidr  respects 
that  are  due  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  ta 
treat  them  courteously  and  humanely,  and  not  to  be- 
speak or  use  them  as  if  they  were  so  many  dogs  or 
brute  animals ;  these  are  eternal  dues,  which  every 
rational  creature  owes  to  his  own  kind,  and  whidi 
we  cannot  withhold  from  one  another  without  high 
injustice  to  human  nature.  But  then,  as  we  are  ra- 
tional  creatures  inhabiting  these  mortal  bodies,  we 
are  obliged  in  justice  not  to  maim,  or  destroy,  or  cap* 
tivate  one  another's  bodies ;  unless  it  be  in  the  ne* 
cessary  defence  of  our  own  lives,  estates,  or  liberties ; 
not  to  deprive  one  another  of  our  necessary  liveli- 
hood and  subsistence ;  but  out  of  our  abundance  to 
supply  the  pinching  necessities  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  These  things  we  owe  one  another  as  we  are 
an  the  tenants  of  God,  sent  down  into  this  lower 
world,  and  quartered  in  these  houses  of  day ;  and  if 
we  rob  one  another  of  what  we  are  thus  entitled  to 
by  the  present  state  and  condition  of  our  beii^,  we 
are  extremely  unjust  to  God  and  to  each  other. 
Again,  as  we  are  rational  creatures  united  to  each 
other  by  natural  relations,  we  are  oUiged  to  render 
to  each  other  all  those  respects  and  duties  which 
the  nature  of  our  relation  calls  for ;  as  we  are  pa* 
rents,  to  love,  and  instruct,  and  make  suitaUe  pro* 
vision  for  our  children ;  as  we  are  children,  to  love 
and  reverence,  succour  and  obey  our  parents ;  as  we 
are  brethren  or  natural  kindred,  to  love  and  honour, 
succour  and  relieve  one  another:  and  if  we  withhold 
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finom  each  other  any  of  these  rights  or  dues,  which 
the  nature  of  our  relation  calls  for,  we  make  an  inju- 
rious inroad  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  and  en- 
dosures  of  nature.  Lastly,  as  we  are  rational  crea- 
tures united  to  one  another  by  natural  society,  we 
owe  love  and  peace,  truth  and  credit,  protection  and 
participation  of  profit  to  one  another.  Whilst  there- 
fore we  hate  and  malign,  and  vex  and  disturb  each 
other ;  whilst  we  lie  and  equivocate,  and  violate 
our  promises  and  oaths ;  whilst  we  refuse  to  defend 
each  other's  lives,  estates,  and  reputation ;  and  usurp 
all  the  profits  of  our  exchange  and  intercourse,  not 
allowing  those  whom  we  deal  with  a  sufficient  share 
to  subsist  and  live  by ;  we  trample  upon  all  the  na- 
tural rights  of  human  society,  and  demean  ourselves 
as  open  enemies  and  outlaws  to  mankind. 

Wherefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  if  in  this  degene- 
rate age,  whereinto  we  are  fallen,  Christianity  hath 
quite  lost  its  just  power  and  dominion  over  us ;  let 
us  be  honest  heathens  at  least,  though  we  resolve  to 
be  no  longer  Christians :  if  we  will  needs  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  our  revealed  religion,  yet  for  shame  let 
us  attend  to  the  voice  of  our  nature,  and  not  leap 
down  at  once  from  the  perfection  of  Christians  into 
the  wretched  condition  of  beasts  and  devils.  Oh ! 
for  the  love  of  God  and  the  honour  of  those  noble 
natures  he  hath  given  us,  stop  as  men  at  least, 
though  you  are  fallen  from  Christianity ;  and  do  not, 
by  your  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  frauds  and  calum- 
nies, oppressions,  lies,  and  shameless  perjuries,  at  the 
least  approach  towards  that  at  which  humanity 
starts  with  horror  and  amazement ;  do  not  defame 
and  scandalize  your  natures,  and  render  yourselves  a 
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shame  and  reproach  to  the  name  of  men,  by  these 
your  outrageous  invasions  of  the  common  rights  of 
human  nature. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  justice^  as  it  preserves  the  acquired  riglUs  of  men  ;  and 
particularly/  those  which  arise  Jr am  sacred  and  civil  rr- 
UUions, 

L  PROCEED  now  to  the  second  sort  of  human 
rights,  which  justice  between  man  and  man  relates 
to,  viz.  such  as  are  not  natural  to  them  either  as 
rational  creatures,  or  as  dwelling  in  mortal  bodies, 
or  as  joined  to  one  another  by  natural  relations,  or 
as  naturally  united  in  society ;  but  are  acquired  sub- 
sequently to  the  rights  of  nature,  by  that  .mutual  in- 
tercourse which  passes  between  men  in  their  society 
with  one  another:  which  rights,  though  they  are 
not  natural,  but  accidental,  are  yet  founded  on  the 
rights  of  nature,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  preserved 
as  sacredly  and  as  inviolably  as  these :  for  whatso- 
ever rights  men  do  acquire  in  the  performance  of 
the  common  rights  of  nature,  are  equivalent  with 
them,  as  being  founded  on  the  same  reasons.  Now 
all  those  rights  which  are  not  natural,  are  acquired 
one  of  these  ways :  either,  first,  by  sacred  and  civil 
relations ;  or,  secondly,  by  legal  possession ;  or,  third* 
ly,  by  personal  accomplishments;  or,  fourthly,  fay 
outward  rank  and  quality ;  or,  fifthly,  by  bargaining . 
and  compact. 

I.  There  are  some  rights  acquired  by  sacred  and 
civil  relations ;  and  of  these  there  are  several  sorts. 

First,  There  is  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject. 
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Secondly,  Of  subordinate  magistrates  to  the  sove- 
reign and  peofde. 

Thirdly,  Of  pastors  and  people. 

Fourthly,  Of  husband  and  wife. 

Fifthly,  Of  friend  and  friend. 

Sixthly,  Of  masters  and  servants. 

Seventhly,  Of  truster  and  trustee. 

Eighthly,  Of  benefactor  and  receiver. 

Ninthly,  There  is  the  relation  of  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor. Of  the  proper  rights  of  each  of  which  rela- 
tions I  shall  give  as  brief  an  account  as  I  can. 

1.  There  is  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  subject ; 
which  is  the  highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  those 
relations  that  are  not  natural  For  God  being  the 
supreme  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  world,  all  law- 
ful power  and  authority  must  he  derived  from  him : 
£or  as  in  particular  kingdoms  the  king  is  the  founr 
tain  of  authority,  from  whence  executive  power  de- 
scends upon  subordinate  magistrates ;  so  in  the  uni- 
versal monarchy  of  the  world,  God  is  the  fountain 
of  all  power  and  dominion,  from  whom  all  authority 
and  right  of  government  descends  upon  princes  and 
governors ;  and  whosoever  exercises  dominion  in  the 
world  without  divine  authority,  is  an  usurper  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  then  the  derivation  of  this 
authority  from  him  is  either  immediate  or  mediate ; 
those  who  are  supreme  under  him  derive  their  au- 
thority immediately  from  him,  and  are  the  channds 
by  whose  mediation  he  derives  authority  to  their 
subordinate  magistrates;  so  that  the  subordinate 
magistrates  of  particular  kingdoms  derive  their  au- 
thority from  God  by  the  hands  of  their  kings,  but 
the  kings  themselves  derive  theirs  from  God's  own 
hands   immediately:    and  whatever  the  particular 
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form  of  any  goventment  be,  whether  it  be  monar- 
chy or  polyarchy,  that  which  is  supreme  in  it  under 
God  must  be  immediately  from  him.  So  far  from 
true  is  that  modem  maxim  of  some  Jesuited  politi- 
cians, viz.  that  dvil  government  is  the  people's  crea- 
ture ;  which  by  necessary  consequence  excludes  God 
from  being  the  supreme  governor  of  the  world :  for 
if  he  be  absolutely  supreme,  there  is  none  can  be 
supreme  immediately  under  him,  but  by  an  autho* 
rity  derived  immediately  from  him.  So  that  the 
relation  of  sovereign  hath  this  right  unalienably  ap- 
pendant to  it,  to  be  accountable  to  none  but  GoA, ; 
fr(»n  whom  alone  it  holds  its  authority,  and  to  whom 
alone  it  is  subjected.  And  therefore  for  subjects  to 
call  their  sovereign  to  account,  is  both  to  arraign 
Grod's  authority  and  to  invade  his  peculiar;  to  set 
ourselves  down  in  his  throne,  and  summon  his  au- 
thority before  us,  and  require  it  to  submit  its  awful 
head  to  our  doom  and  sentence ;  which  is  as  high 
and  impious  an  injustice  as  can  be  offered  either  to 
Gkxl  or  man,  and  (till  popery,  that  fardle  of  religious 
impostures,  set  treason  and  rebellion  abroach)  as  ab- 
horrent to  all  Christian  principles  and  practices  as 
hell  is  to  heaven,  or  darkness  to  light.  But  then, 
since  sovereigns  are  God's  vicegerents,  and  do  reign 
by  his  authority,  they  have  also  an  inseparable  right 
to  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  wherein  they  do  not  in- 
tericre  with  the  commands  of  God ;  for  in  obeying 
them  we  obey  God,  who  commands  by  their  mouths,, 
and  wills  by  their  laws  and  edicts :  and  as  he  who 
refuses  to  obey  the  vicetoy's  command,  doth  in  so 
doing  disobey  the  king  himself,  unless  he  commands 
the  contrary ;  so  he  who  disobeys  his  sovereign,  who 
is  God's  viceroy,  doth  in  so  doing  disobey  God,  un- 
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less  it  be  where  Gkxl  hath  countermanded  him.  So 
that  while  he  commands  only  lawful  things,  he  hath 
an  undoubted  right  to  be  obeyed ;  because  his  com- 
mands are  stamped  with  divine  authority,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  sacred  and  inviolable.  Again ; 
since  sovereigns  are  the  supreme  representatives  of 
God's  power  and  majesty  upon  earth,  as  being  his 
immediate  substitutes;  they  have  also  an  unalien- 
able right  to  be  honoured  and  reverenced  by  their 
subjects,  because  they  bear  Grod's  character,  and  do 
shine  with  the  rays  of  his  majesty;  before  which 
every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth  ought  to  bow 
and  lie  prostrate :  and  therefore  for  subjects  to  con- 
temn and  vilify  their  sovereigns,  to  expose  their 
faults,  and  uncover  their  nakedness,  and  lampoon 
and  libel  their  persons  and  actions,  is  an  afiront  to 
God's  own  majesty,  and  an  unjust  and  impious  pro- 
fanation of  that  divine  character  they  bear  about 
them.  Once  more ;  since  sovereigns  are  substituted 
by  God  for  the  common  good,  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent, and  avenge  the  injured,  and  guard  the  rights 
of  their  people  against  foreign  and  intestine  fraud 
and  violence ;  they  must  hereupon  have  an  undoubt- 
ed right  to  be  aided  and  assisted  by  their  subjects ; 
because  without  their  aid  it  will  be  impossible  for 
them  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  their  sovereignty. 
And  therefore  for  subjects  to  refuse  to  aid  their 
sovereign  with  their  purses  or  persons,  when  legally 
required,  or  by  any  indirect  means  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  his  assistance,  whenever  his  neces- 
sities call  for  it,  is  to  detain  from  him  a  just  right 
that  is  owing  to  his  character  and  relation.  And  as 
these  rights  are  all  implied  in  the  relation  of  a  sove- 
reign, so  are  there  others  implied  in  the  relation  of 
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a  subject;  for  sovereign  power  being  ordained  bjr 
God  for  a  public  good,  to  guard  and  defend  the  in- 
nocent, to  shelter  and  relieve  the  oppressed,  to  fence 
and  propagate  true  religion,  and  adjust  and  balance 
private  rights  and  interests;  every  subject  hath  a 
right  to  be  protected  by  it,  so  far  as  it  is  able,  in  his 
person  and  legal  rights,  in  his  just  liberties  and 
privileges,  and  sincere  profession  of  true  religion : 
and  that  sovereign  who  doth  not  employ  his  powei 
to  these  purposes,  but  through  wilful  and  affected 
error  or  ignorance  imposes  a  false  religion  on  his 
people,  or  betrays,  oppresses,  or  enslaves  them  him- 
self, or  permits  others  to  do  it  either  out  of  malice 
or  carelessness,  is  an  injurious  invader  of  their  rights 
and  properties ;  and  though  he  be  not  accountable 
to  any  earthly  tribunal,  shall  one  day  answer  for  it 
at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

2.  There  is  the  relation  of  subordinate  magis- 
trates .  to  the  sovereign  and  people :  such  are  the 
judges  and  justices,  the  governors  of  towns,  cities, 
and  provinces,  and  the  like ;  who,  by  virtue  of  that 
authority  which  is  stamped  upon  them,  and  which 
they  derive,  as  I  told  you,  from  Gk)d,  who  is  the 
head  and  spring  of  all  power  and  dominion,  have 
by  virtue  of  that  a  right  to  be  honoured^  and  reve- 
renced, and  obeyed  by  the  people,  according  to  the 
degree  and  extent  of  their  authority.  For  where- 
ever  it  is  placed,  authority  is  a  .sacred  thing,  as  being 
a  ray  and  impress  of  the  divine  majesty,  and  as  such 
may  justly  claim  honour  and  reverence  from  all 
men ;  and  whoever  contemns  the  lowest  degree  of 
it,  offers  an  affiront  to  the  highest.  He  who  con- 
temns subordinate  magistrates  who  are  vested  with 
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the  king's  authority » doth  therein  contemn  the  king; 
and  he  who  contemns  the  king,  who  is  vested  with 
God's  authority,  doth  therein  contemn  God.  What- 
soever therefore  the  personal  &ults  and  defects  of 
magistrates  may  be,  men  ought  to  consider  that  tiieir 
authority  is  a  sacred  thing,  and,  as  such,  challenges 
their  reverence  and  obedience  by  an  unalienable 
right ;  and  that  therefore  to  behave  themselves  firo* 
wardly,  stubbornly,  or  irreverently  towards  a  law- 
ful magistrate,  is  to  detain  from  him  his  rights,  and 
ofier  an  unj^st  affront  to  his  charact^ ;  which,  how 
good  soever  they  may  be  in  other  instances,  doth  in 
this  bespeak  them  highly  dishonest  and  injurious. 
And  as  the  relation  of  subordinate  magistrates  en- 
titles them  to  the  pec^le's  reverence  and  obedience, 
so  the  relation  which  the  prince  and  people  bear  to 
them,  entitles  them  both  to  their  fidelity,  vigilance, 
and  justice.  For  subordinate  magistrates  are  the 
king's  trustees  for  himself  and  his  peo[de ;  and  in 
their  bands  he  deposits  the  honour,  security,  and 
rights  of  his  own  crown  and  dominion,  together 
with  the  saf<^uard  and  protection  of  the  just  and 
legal  rights  of  his  people.  So  that  upon  their  ac- 
ceptance of  this  trust,  by  which  they  engage  them- 
selves faithfully  to  discharge  it,  the  king  acquires  a 
right  to  their  faithful  and  vigilant  care  to  see  that 
his  authority  be  reverenced,  his  laws  obeyed,  his 
.person, '  government,  and  properties  secured ;  the 
people  acquire  a  right  to  be  protected  by  them  in 
their  persons,  reputations,  liberties,  and  estates ;  and 
so  &r  as  they  are  wilinlly  fidling  either  towards  the 
king  or  the  people  in  any  of  these  matters,  they  do 
.unjustly  detain  the  kill's  or  the  people's  rights,  or 
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both ;  they  betray  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
falsiiy  their  own  engagements,  and,  under  the  mask 
of  authority,  lire  public  robbers  of  mankind. 

8.   There  is  the  relation  of  pastors  and  peoj^e : 
for  since,  out  oi  his  tender  care  to  the  so«|ls  of  men, 
Qod  hath  instituted  an  order  of  men  to  administer 
to  them  tiiose  holy  ordinances  by  which  he  contey^ 
his  grace  and  Sf)irit,  to  instruct  them  in  their  du- 
ties, admonish  them  of  their  errors,  and  warn  them 
of  their  dangers,  and  guide  them  to  eternal  ha^i* 
ness ;  there  doth  from  h^nce  arise  a  near  and  sacndd 
rehition  between   the  people  and  their  respecttm 
guides  and  pastors.     They  are  joined  ti^gether  bf 
the  ties,  and  ofoUntioos  of  reliffion,  which  irives  them 
a  mutual  right  in  one  another ;  and  which  gives  the 
pastor  a  right  to  be  diligently  attended  to  by  the 
pe<^le  in  his  religious  ministrations;  to  be  construed 
in  the  best  sense,  and  Mriy  treated  and  complied 
with  in  all  his  pious  reproofii  and  admonitions ;  to  be 
honoured  and  reverenced  for  his  work's  sake ;  to  par- 
take with  thfe  people  in  their  temporals,  as  they  do 
with  him  in  his  spirituals ;  and  to  be  supported  by 
them,  according  to  their  ability,  with  a  &ir  and  ho* 
nourable  maintenance :  and  they  who  ax  wanting 
to  their  pastor  in  any  of  these  particulars^  deprive 
him  of  that  which  is  as  much  his  right  in  conscience 
as  any  thing  can  be  theirs  in  law.    And  then  as  for 
the  peofde,  they  have  also  a  right  to  have  holy  things 
duiy  and  regularly  administered  to  them  by  tfaei^ 
pastor,  to  be  taught  and  instructed  by  him  wit& 
wholesome  doctrine  and  example,  to  be  prudentily 
admonished  of  tiieir  fiuilts  and  dangers,  and  comi^ 
sctted  and  advised  by  him  m  adi  their  spiritual  straits 
and  exigenciss ;  and  he  wk>  is  wilftilly  foiling  in  the 
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iSuthibl  disdiarge  and  pajrment  of  these  dues  is  a 
tjuef  and  a  robber  of  his  people's  souls ;  that  so  &r 
as  in  him  lies  rifles  them  of  that  which  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  them  than  their  estates  or  lives,  even  the 
bread  of  life,  without  which  they  cannot  live,  but 
must  starve  and  perish  for  ever ;  and  if  they  do,  it 
is  by  his  unjust  neglect  to  render  them  their  dues, 
and  their  blood  will  be  required  at  his  hands. 
•  4.  There  is  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
who  having  nmtually  bestowed  themselves  upon 
each  other,  and  sealed  the  deed  by  matrimonial  vow, 
are  thereby  interwoven  into  one  another,  and  mo- 
rally compounded  into  one  person.  For  marriage  is 
an  union  of  persons,  and .  incorporation  of  two  into 
one  by  moral  ties  and  ligaments.  So  that  between 
husband  and  wife  there  is  the  nearest  and  dearest 
union  that  can  be  between  two  natural  persons; 
tiiey  are  each  other^s  property  and  enclosure^  having 
by  mutual  vows  made  over  and  exchanged  them- 
sdves  for  one  another,  by  virtue  of  which  they  have 
a  mutual  right  in  each  other's  person,  and  cannot 
bestow  themselves  away  from  one  another  with* 
out  being  guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  injustice, 
^or  the  husband  is  one  half  of  the  wife,  and  the 
wife  of  the  husband ;  and  therefore  whenever  they 
alienate  tiiemselves  from  each  other,  they  rob  one 
another  of  one  half  of  themselves.  And  it  is  this 
that  doth  so  much  enhance  the  sin  of  adultery  be- 
yond that  of  simple  fornication ;  because  when  the 
husband  disposes  his  body  to  another  woman,  or 
contrariwise,  he  is  not  only  guilty  of  an  unbounded, 
rambling  lust,  which  is  the  proper  malignity  of 
^simple  fornication,  but  also  of  a  foul  and  monstrous 
it^Mtice.    For  he  having  made  himself  his  wife's 
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hy  promise  and  vow»  cannot  give  away  himself  from 
her  without  being  impiously  injurious,  without  rob- 
bing God  of  his  vow,  and  robbing  her  of  himself,  for 
whom .  she  exchanged  herself.  And  consequently 
they  who  endeavour  to  seduce  the  wife  from  the 
husband,  or  the  husband  from  the  wife,  are  guilty 
of  a  hoirid  injustice,  in  attempting  to  rob  God  and 
man  of  that  which  is  most  dear  and  precious  to 
them,  and  to  break  through  vows  and  sacred  fences 
to  trespass,  on  their  neighbour's  enclosure,  which, 
•how  common  soever  it  may  be  in  this  d^enerate 
age,  is  certainly  one  of  the  blackest  villainies  ^in  nsk 
ture.  And  as  husband  and  wife  have  a  mutual  right 
to  each  other's  persons,  so  they  have!  also  to  each 
other's  dearest  loVe  and  affection:  for  no  relation 
doth  so  nearly  entitle  and  interest  persons  in  one 
another  as  that  of  marriage ;  nor  consequently  that 
gives  them  so  great  a  right  and  title  to  each  other's 
hearts  and  affections.  Matt.  xix.  5.  Far  this  4:ause 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  motherland  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife ;  and  they  two  shaU  be  one  flesh : 
and  then,  A^o  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh,  but 
nourisheth  and  cherisheth  it,  saith  the  apostle,  ex- 
horting to  matrimonial  love,  £ph.  v.  99*  Husband 
and  wife  are  one  by  a  moral  union  of  persons;  and 
therefore  £3r  them  to  hate  and  abuse  one  another 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  for  a  man  to  hate  and  tear 
his  own  flesh.  Again ;  as  they  have  a  mutual  right 
to  each,  other's  persons  and  affections,  so  they  have 
also  to  each  other's  help  and  assistance.  Hence*  the 
apostle  calls  them  yokefeUows,  implying,  that  they 
ought  to  draw  together,-  and  mutuaUy  assist  one 
another  in  their  common  concerns  and  interests. 
»For  in  the  union  of  their  persons  their  interest  is 
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iWSsAka^A  MmI  VBitod;  m  that  that  wUch  is  the 
mm'%  10  the  ath^«:  their  wietums  and  tfviMM  are 
•AmfiHinded  together^  and  their  fortunes  malce  a 
^mnmon  stock  wherdn  they  are  partners  with  one 
iav>th(Rr»  i^d  aie  entitled  to  the  promiscaous  use 
Wd  ei^jogrment  ai  it.     And  being  sharers  in  the 
Mme  interest,  they  ought  to  be  nutuaUf  helpfid, 
-apd  bear  a  part  of  each  other's  cares  and  burdens : 
fyt  when  they  ans  both  entitled  to  the  same  fortunes 
ilnd  interests,  it  is  by  no  means  just  that  the  one, 
like  •  slotM&ii  drone,  should  dwdl  at  ease  in  Hie 
liveft  and  de^^our  the  honey,  whilst  the  other,  like 
js  bborious  bee,  goes  forth,  and  tcnls  to  gather  it. 
These  lare  the  common  rights  and  dues  which  hue- 
-band  and  wift  owe  to  one  another.    But  then  the 
husband  having  the  supariority^  hatb  a  right  to  be 
fK^veieneed  and  obeyed  by  his  wife  in  all  things  that 
I4e  foir  and  hroest,  to  be  entertained  with  a  gentfe 
hehaviMr,  addressed  to  with  woSt  entreaties,  and 
treated  with  a  sweet  compliance :  and  therefore  for 
a  woman  to  behave  herself  penrorsely  towards  her 
husband,  to  contrcd  his  will  in  indifferent  matters, 
and  if  he  will  not  jridd,  to  teaze  and  weary  him 
with  her  sour  looks,  or  clamorous  words,  or  provok- 
ing deportment^  is  not  only  a  great  dishonour  to  her 
own  head,  but  a  high  and  shameful  injustice,  for 
whach  she  must  one  day  account  to  God,  as  well  as 
|br  her  other  iniquities.    And  then,  on  the  other 
•hand,  the  wife  hding  no  otherwise  inferior  to  the 
husband  than  the  body  is  to  the  aoul,  or  the  bosom 
to  the  head,  ought  not  to  be  treated  by  him  as  Ms 
slave  mid  servants  but  as  a  part  of  himaelf,  L  e^  with 
all  le]|]l7  iaod  forbearance,  tendemeiBS  and  comphn- 
sauce ;  and,  as  Phutardi  saith, ''  the  husband's  jsm* 
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*'  pire  over  the  wife  ought  to  be  soft  and  cheerfiil**' 
to  be  alloyed  and  Sweetened  with  the  greatest  am-' 
descension  and  offidousness:  and  that  soul  is  not 
more  unrighteous  to  its  body,  that  starveSf  or  mace* 
rates,  or  evil  entreats  it,  than  the  husband  is  tq 
his  wife,  who  behaves  himself  churlishly,  sourly,  or 
imperiously  towards  her.  Col.  iii.  19*  Husbands, 
law  your  wives,  saith  the  apostle,  and  be  not  bittsr 
against  them :  i.  e.  Be  not  morose  and  rough,  stera 
and  severe  in  your  carriage  towards  them;  but  be 
sure  you  use  them  with  all  that  honourable  regard* 
prudent  compliance,  and  endearing  familiarity,  that 
is  due  to  them  as  they  are  parts  of  yourselves- 

5.  There  is  the  relation  of  friend  and  frien4» 
which  I  put  next  to  that  of  husband  and  wife>  be* 
cause  it  is  next  to  it  in  respect  of  nearness  and  affi*- 
nity.  For  friendship  is  the  marriage  of  souls,  and 
interests  and  counsels,  the  union  or  exchange  of 
hearts,  the  clasp  of  mutual  affections,  or  true  love^* 
knot  that  ties  men's  hearts  and  minds  together. 
For  as  for  the  matter  of  friendship,  it  is  love  and 
charity ;  but  as  for  the  form  of  it,  it  is  charity  ap* 
propriated  to  such  particular  persons;  so  that  cha^ 
rity  is  friendship  in  common,  and  friendship  is  cha^ 
rity  enclosed.  In  a  word,  charity  is  friendship  ex- 
panded, like  the  force  of  tlie  sun  when  he  rises  above 
the  horizon,  and  shines  upon  the  world;  but  friendship 
is  charity  contracted,  like  the  rays  of  that  gloriops 
Kght  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning-glass,  and 
made  more  warm  and  active  by  their  union.  When 
therefore  men  have  contracted  particular  friendships 
and  espoused  their  souls  and  minds  to  one  anotheft 
there  doth  from  thence  ariae  a  new  relation  between 
them,  beyond  wliat  common  dmrity  creates;  from 
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which  new  rektion  there  accrue  new  rights  to  the 
hted  parties.  For  itnutual  friendship  is  not  a  oietaphj- 
sical  nothing,  created  merely  for  contemplation,  for 
such  as  are  contracted  in  its  holy  bands  to  stare 
upon  each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of  news 
and  prettinesses,  or  to  look  babies  in  one  another^s 
eyes ;  but  it  is  a  substantial  and  important  virtue, 
fitted  for  the  noblest  purposes,  to  be  an  alloy  to  our 
sorrows,  an  ease  to  our  passions,  a  discharge  of  our 
oppressions,  a  sanctuary  to  our  calamities,  a  counseU 
lor  of  our  doubts,  a  repository  of  our  secrets,  and  an 
improvement  of  our  meditations ;  a  champion  to  our 
innocence,  and  an  advocate  for  our  interest  both 
with  God  and  men :  to  these  brave  purposes  serves 
every  real  friendship ;  and  without  these,  it  is  only 
llie  empty  name  and  shadow  of  friendship.    When 
therefore  men  combine  and  unite  together  in  this 
close  and  near  relation^  they  give  each  other  a  right 
to  tbeinselves  to  all  the  above-named  uses  and  pur- 
poses, to  be  guides 'and  comforts  to  each,  other  in 
their  doubts   and   sorrows,  monitors  and   remem- 
brancers in  their  errors  and  oblivions,  shelters  and 
refuges  in   their  oppressions   and   calamities,   and 
faithful  trustees  and  secretaries  to  each  other's  con- 
fidences and  thoughts.     These  are  the  great  rights 
of  firiendship,  which  whosoever  detains  or  withhcdds 
from  his  friend  is  a  false  and  unjust  correspondent 
in  that  brave  and  noble  relation :  for  when  we  mu- 
tually contract  particular  friendship  with  one  another, 
it  is  to  these  great  purposes,  or  it  is  not  friendship ; 
and  when  to  these  purposes  we  have  once  joined 
hands,  and  struck  particular  amities  with  one  an^ 
other,  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  common  honestj 
and  justice,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  make  good  our 
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contract  to  all  those  intents  ftnd  purposes  it  extends 
to. 

6.  There  is  the  relation  of  masters  and  servants^ 
For  between  master  and  servant  there  are  mutual 
engagements,  which  are  either  expressed  in  thei^ 
contract  or  implied  in  their  relation ;  and  whethen 
there  be  any  formal  contract  between  them  or  nOt 
their  very  relation  is  an  implicit  bargain,  and  sup* 
poses  a  mutual  engagement  to  one  another.  By 
being  a  servant  to  another,  I  put  myself  into  bis 
hands  and  disposal,  and  devote  my  time  and  pains 
and  labour  to  him ;  by  virtue  o^  which  he  acquires 
a  just  right  to  my  time  and  service,  my  fidelity  and 
cheerful  obedience :  and  therefore  if,  eithfer  by  gaaiT 
ing,  loitering,  or  company-keeping,  I  alieqate  my 
time  from  him ;  or  if  by  my  sloth  and  idleness  I  rpjli 
him  of  my  pains  and  labour,  or  by  my  hypocritical 
eyeservice,  or  betraying  his  trusts,  or  wasting  or 
embezzling  his  goods,  I  deprive  him  of  my  trutli 
and  fidelity ;  or  if,  lastly,  by  my  stubbornness  and 
obstinacy,  I  purloin  from  him  my  duty  and  obedi* 
ence,  I  am  a  dishonest  and  unjust  servant^  and^  how^ 
ever  I  may  escape  now,  must  one  day  expect  tp  givi^ 
an  account  to  my  just  and  aU-seeing  Master  in  hear 
ven.  Accordingly  in  scripture  servants-  are  enjoined 
to  obey  their  masters  in  all  things,  CoL  iii.  22.  and 
to  do  service  to  them  with  good  wiU,  Eph.  vi.  7*  t9 
serve  them  with  singleness  of  heart,  not  to  purloii^ 
their  goods,  or  answer  them  again  in  a  froward  and 
surly  manner.  Tit.  ii.  9»  10.  Since  then  they  staii4 
obliged  to  these  duties,  both  by  precept  of  scripture 
and  the  natural  engagement  of  their  relation,  it  i^ 
plain  they  cannot  act  contrary  thereunto,  without 
openly  transgressing  the  lnws  of  God,  and  trespass^ 
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mg  on  the  rights  of  men.  And  so  on  the  other 
hand^  by  being  a  master  to  another,  I  stand  engaged 
to  maintain  and  protect  him  in  my  service,  to  pay 
him  the  wages,  cm*  teach  him  the  trade  for  which  he 
serves  me;  not  to  out-task  his  ability,  nor  impose 
any  thing  on  him  but  what  is  tolerable  and  merci- 
ftd ;  to  correct  him  with  gentleness,  prudence,  and 
mercy,  and  not  to  restrain  him  too  rigidly  from  fit- 
ting and  healthful  recreation ;  and  above  all,  to  Bd** 
monish  him  of  his  faults,  instruct  him  in  his  duty, 
and  give  him  all  cheerful  encouragements  to  well- 
doing. For  I  ought  to  consider,  that  I  am  master 
of  a  man  of  the  same  kind  with  myself,  that  hath  a 
right  upon  that  account  to  be  treated  humanely; 
which  if  I  do  not,  Instead  of  being  a  just  master,  I 
am  a  savag^  tyrant ;  and  dso  I  should  consider  that 
1  am  master  ci  an  immortal  man,  who  upon  that  ^is 
count  hath  a  right  to  be  treated  rdigiously,  that  hath 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  and  an  eternal  interest  to  be  se^ 
cured ;  which  if  I  take  no  care  of,  I  treat  him  rather 
as  my  dog  than  my  servant,  as  a  beast  that  perishes, 
than  as  a  man  that  is  to  live  for  ever.  So  that  if 
any  of  these  ways  I  am  wanting  to  my  servant,  I 
am  a  transgressor  of  that  rule  of  righteousness  that 
is  founded  in  my  relation  to  him ;  and  though  the 
crying  necessities  of  his  soul  and  body  cannot  pene- 
trate my  ears,  nor  move  my  adamantine  bowels  to  a 
more  just  and  pious  treatment ;  yet  the  cry  of  those 
wrongs  and  injuries  I  do  him  by  my  unjust,  inhu*- 
man,  and  irreligious  usage,  wiU  certainly  penetrate 
the  ears  of  Ood,  and  prov<dce  his  vengeance  to  a  dire 
retribution  of  it. 

7.  There  is  the  relation  of  trustees  to  those  that 
trust  them :  for  he  mhb  trusts  another  doth  thereby 
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create  a  very  near  and  intimate  rriatidin  to  him ;  m 
far  forth  as  he  trusts  himi  he  jNits  his  case  into  his 
hands,  and  deposits  his  interest  in  his  disposal,  and 
thereby  creates  him  his  proxy,  or  liis  second  self. 
€o  that  when  I  accept  xsS  the  trust  which  another 
offers  me,  whether  it  be  to  be  an  arbitrate  in  his 
cause,  or  an  executor  of  his  wiU,  or  a  guardian  to 
Ins  children,  or  a  keeper  of  any  jdedge  or  depagkmm 
he  commits  to  me,  I  do  thereby  enter  into  a  close 
alliaiice  and  rdation  with  him ;  I  put  on  his  person, 
engage  to  supply  his  place,  to  act  as  his  representa- 
tive, or  alter  ego,  and,  so  fiaur  as  he  trusts  and  con- 
fides in  me,  to  do  for  him  as  if  the  case  were  mjr 
own,  to  determine  his  cause,  to  execute  his  will,  and 
dispose  oi  his  children,  and  secure  his  pledges  to  him, 
as  if  I  were  himself,  and  those  were  all  my  owa. 
^nd  by  entering  into  this  near  relation  to  him,  I 
give  him  a  right,  so  far  forth  as  be  intrusts  me,  to 
my  skiU  and  care,  fidelity  and  industry ;  all  which, 
by  putting  on  his  person,  I  have  listed  and  eiq^aged 
in  his  service.   So  that  i^  by  my  own  oardessness  or 
neglect,  I  suffer  any  of  his  trusts  to  miscarry,  I  aip 
highly  dishonest  and  injurious  to  him;  because  I 
undertook  to  do  for  him  all  that  I  can  suppose  be 
would  have  done  for  himself,  had  he  been  master  of 
my  skill  and  ability.     But  if  for  a  bribe,  or  to  setre 
my  interest,  I  betray  the  trust  he  committed  to  me, 
or  convert  it  to  my  owti  advantage,  I  rob  him  more 
faasdy  and  in£Eunously,  than  if  I  bade  him  stand,  and 
demanded  his  purse  on  the  highway:  fbr  then  I  bad 
robbed  him  in  the  parson  of  an  enemy,  but  now  I 
rob  him  in  Ms  own,  and  make  use  of  that  trust  to 
betray  his  intttast,  by  which  I  was  as  mndi  obliged 
to  secure  and  defimd  it,  as  if  I  had  exdumged  per- 
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sons  with  hiin»  arid  his  interest  were  my  own:  end  to 
betray  his  interest  for  my  own  advantage,  when  he 
had  made  me  his  second  self,  and  I  had  engaged  my- 
sdf  to  be  so,  is  a  piece  of  the  most  inhuman  and  disin- 
genuous perfidiousness  and  injustice;  because  by 
thus  doing  I  abuse  his  good  opinion  of  me,  for 
which  I  stand  obliged  to  him,  into  an  occasion  of 
betraying  him.  So  that  in  effect  I  have  borrowed 
his  person,  which  he  freely  lent  me,  only  to  rob  and 
despoil  him ;  and  from  his  confidence  in  my  truth 
and  fidelity,  by  which  he  was  justly  entitled  to  it, 
.have  basely  taken  occasion  to  defraud  him  of  that 
trust  which  he  freely  deposited  in  my  hands  and 
dbposal. 

8.  There  is  the  relation  of  the  bene&ctor  to 
.the  receiver. ..  For  he  who  doth  good  to  another 
doth  therd^y  contract  a  relation  to  him ;  because  in 
'doing  good  to  him  he  espouses  his  interest,  and  in 
.espousing  his  interest  he  espouses  himself;  he  per- 
forms the  part  of  his  brother,  of  his  father,  ai^d  his 
'God,  whose  highest  character  and  eulogium  is  to  be 
good  .and  to  do  good ;  and  consequently  in  all  these 
capacities  he  stands  related  to  him.     And  by  virtue 
•of  this  relation  he  acquires  a  right  in  the  person 
obliged  to  be  esteemed  and  beloved  by  him ;  to  be 
•prayed  for  and  requited  by  him,  whenever  he  hath 
opportunity  and  ability.     For  there  is  always  a  right 
acquired  by  benefits,  where  there  was  none  antece- 
dently. :  he  who  doth  a  good  turn  deserves  and  me- 
rits of  him  that  receives  it;  and  what  he  deserves, 
he  hath  a  right  to.     So  that  every  receiver  is  debtor 
.  to  his  benefactor ;  he  owes  him  all  the  good  he  re- 
i  ceives  from  him,  and  is  always  obliged  to  a  thankful 
.  acknowledgment,  and,  whenever  he  hath  opportunity. 
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to  an  equivalent  requital.     For  though  tny  benefacv 
tor  gives  me  his  benefit  freely,  as  having  no  need  of 
it  himself,  or  at  least  not  so  much  as  !>  dnd- therefore 
cannot  legally  demand  a  repayment  of  it ;  yet  what- 
soever he  gives  me  he  deserves  of  me,  and  whenever 
our  circumstances  change,  and  he  hath  my  need,  and 
I  his  ability^  I  am  in  conscience  as  much  obliged  to 
repay  it,  as  if  he. had  lent  it  me  upon  bond.  ^  Iii  thu^ 
case,  my  ability  is  security  for  the  benefit  I  owe  him, 
and  his  need  is  a  just  demand  of  it ;  and-  thetefope 
since  what  he  hath  merited  of  me  i»  his  due^  I  am  ex- 
tremely unjust,  if,  when  his  needs  do  demand  it,  I 
do  not  repay  him  so  far  as  I  am  able.     But^if  ^ber 
I  am  not  able  to  repay  him  an  equivalent  bentifit^OT 
he  hath  no  need  or  occasion  for  it,  I  am  •boiiiid  in 
justice  to  express  my  gratitude  to  him  in  ttaoiXJh^ 
remembrances  and  acknowledgments,  to  take  all' fair 
occasions  to  own  and  celebrate  his  goodness,  aiid^  by 
all  the  little  serviqes  I  can  render  him,  to  express  a 
forward  willingness  to  make  him  a  full  requital.  ^^For 
as  in  matter  of  debt,  he  who  cannot  pay  altnniftt  ilonti* 
pound,  and  pay  so  far  as  he  is  able^  so  in  th'e«mattJBrof 
benefits,  he  who  cannot  make  a  complete  i^iittd,  is 
obliged  injustice  to  make  some  small  cotnpdstciilnV  and 
pay  so  much  in  the  pound  as  his  ability  extendsf^  to ; 
and  if  he  can  do  no  more,  to  express  a  grateful  fifins^ 
of  them,  and  give  thankful  words  for  bfenefldid'diieda; 
which  all  generous  benefactors  esteem  the  n^list  r&f 
quital.     But  he  who  receives  benefits  without «' some 
thankful  acknowledgment  acts  the^pJEdrt^of  aawine, 
that  greedily  devours  the  acorns,  a^d' never  looks 
up  towards  the  tree  from  whence  they  dtop;^  arid  4ie 
who  requites  benefits  with  injuries  aotfi-the  |Nirt  of 
a  devil,  that  would  fain  have' thrdwte'  that-  Udised 
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the  true  proprietor:  he  that  hath  so  much  of  hig 
own,  and  so  much  of  other  men's,  ought  not  to  spend, 
or  give,  as  if  it  were  all  his  own*    Vot  if  he  that 
hath  borrowed  one  thousand  pounds  and. is  worth 
another,  lives  to  the  utmost  height  and  proportion 
of  two  thousand,  he  must  necessarily  spend  upon 
what  he  hath  borrowed,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  restore  it;  and  in  so  doing  rob  and  de^il  his 
creditor,  to  maintain  himself  in  his  prodigality^    And 
a9  debtors  ought  to  be  careiul  so  to  dispose  of  what 
they  owe,  as  that  they  may  be  able  to  repay  it ;  ao 
they  oi^ht  to  be  no  leas  careful  to  repay  it  upon  due 
demand,  or  according  to  contract  and  agreement. 
For  as  it  is  unjust  to  deprive  a  creditor  of  bis 
money,  so  it  is  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  and 
possession  of  it,  any  longer  than  he  consents  and 
agrees   to   it;   because   as   he   hath   right   to  his 
money,  so  he  hath  right  to  possess  and  use  it.    And 
therefore  lor  debtors  to  defer  and  protract  their  pay». 
m^its  without  their  creditors'  consent,  when  it  is 
in  their  power  to  discharge  them,  to  put  them  upon 
fruitless  attendauices,  and  make  advantages  of  thi^ 
money  against  their  consent,  and  beyond  their  cob^ 
tracts  and  agreements,  is  a  d^ree  of  injustice  next 
to  that  of  robbing  and  despoiling  them  of  it ;  bc^ 
cause  by  thus  doing,  they  do  not  ooly  force  their 
credHors  to  waste  their  time  im  tedious  attepdanoes, 
juid  take  themi  off  from  their  other  businesses,  but 
also  rob  them  of  the  use  and  possession  of  their 
money,  which  they  h«ve  as  nuich  right  to  as  to  the 
^rnqoey  itseli    And  if  to  defer  payment  be  so  un- 
righteous in  a  debtor,  then  to  refuse  and  deny  jjt»  m 
take  indirect  courses  either  to  abate  or  avoid  it,  is 
much  more  unrighteous ;  because  this  is  not  only  to 
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deprive  a  creditor  of  the  present  use  and  possession 
of  his  property*  but  of  his  property  too :  and  how 
can  that  man  call  any  thing  he  possesses  his  own 
right  and  property^  whilst  he  thus  denies  another 
his?  So  that  by  an  indispensable  rule  of  justice 
every  debtor  is  obliged  rather  to  strip  himself  of  all, 
and  cast  himself  naked  on  the  providence  of  God, 
than,  by  denying  his  debts,  or  indirectly  shifting  the 
payment  of  them^  to  feather  his  nest  with  the  spoils 
of  his  neighbour.  When  therefore  by  refusing  to 
pay  what  we  owe,  we  force  our  creditors  upon  cost- 
ly or  troublesome  suits  to  recover  their  own;  or  by 
]Aleading  protections,  or  sheltering  ourselves  in  a 
•prison,  we  avoid  being  forced  to  it  by  law ;  or  by 
fraudulent  breakings,  we  necessitate  them  to  com- 
pound our  debts,  and  accept  a  part  for  the  whole ; 
whidlso^ver  of  these  ways  we  take,  I  say,  to  de- 
fnrive  our  creditors  of  their  rights,  we  are  inexcus- 
ably dishonest  and  unrighteous.  And  though  by 
^ihese  or  such  like  knavish  evasions  we  may  force 
them  to  acquit  and  discharge  us,  yet  we  cannot  force 
*6od,  in  whose  book  of  accounts  our  debts  are  re- 
corded, as  well  as  in  theirs ;  and  it  concerns  us  sad- 
ly to  consider,  that  there  is  nothing  can  cross  or 
cancel  them  there,  but  only  a  full  restitution ;  and 
that  if  they  are  not  cancelled  there,  all  the  tricks 
and  evasions  in  the  world  will  never  be  able  to  se- 
cure  us  from  a  dismal  reckoning,  and  a  more  dismal 
execution. 

And  thus  you  see  what  those  acquired  rights  are, 
which  are  due  from  man  to  man  upon  account  of 
their  civil  and  sacred  relations. 
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CHAP.  v. 

Of  Justice^  as  it  preserves  the  rights  of  men  acquired  by 

legal  possession. 

II.  JL  here  are  other  rights  acquired  bj  legal  pos- 
session.    For  when  there  was  but  one  man,  he  was 
lord  and  proprietor  of  all  this  lower  world;  but 
when  he  had  propagated  a  family  from  his  loins, 
and  that  family  was  by  degrees  branched  into  seve- 
ral tribes,  he  sent  forth  these  tribes  under  the  con- 
duct of  their  heads,  fathers,  and  princes,  to  go  and 
take  possession  of  such  and  such  portions  of  his 
earth,  as  their  numbers,  necessities,  and  conveni* 
ences  required;   which  when  they  had  done,  th<^ 
prince  and  father  of  each  tribe  divided  his  land 
among  the  members  of  it,  and  shared  it  into  par- 
ticular properties,  proportionable  to  the  merit  or 
number  of  the  particular  families  contained  in  it ; 
and  when  any  of  these  tribes  became  too  numerous 
and  burdensome  to  the  land  that  was  thus  divided 
among  them,  they  sent  forth  colonies  from  among 
themselves  to  take  possession  of  the  next  unpeopled 
country  bordering  upon  them;   which  when  they 
had  done,  the  leader  of  the  colony  divided  it  among  , 
his  followers ;  and  so  as  they  increased  and  multi- 
plied, they  spread  themselves  from  country  to  coun- 
try, till  they  had  shared  the  world  into  nations,  and 
divided  the  nations  into  distinct  and  particular  pro- 
perties and  fiimilies.     And  this  division  was  the  ori- 
ginal law,  by  which  each  family  claimed  as  its  pro- 
perty the  share  that  was  allotted  to  it :  and  since 
the  father  of  mankind  was  entitled  by  Grod,  who  is 
the  supreme  proprietor,  to  all  this  terrestrial  globe, 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  divide  it  among  the 
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several  tribes  that  descended  from  him :  and  there- 
fore since  he  empowered  the  heads  and  princes  of 
his  tribes  to  take  possession  of  such  and  such  por- 
tions, and  divide  it  among  their  families ;  not  only 
each  particular  tribe  had  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
portion  allotted  to  it  by  him  that  was  head  of  them 
all,  but  each  particular  family  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  share  that  was  allotted  to  it  by  him 
that  was  the  head  of  the  tribe  it  belonged  to.  And 
thus  you  see  the  first  division  of  the  world  among 
men  was  the  great  law  of  property ;  and  that  what- 
soever men  were  possessed  of  by  it,  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  and  title  to;  and  upon  this  law  all 
the  meums  and  tuumSf  the  particular  rights  and 
properties  that  are  now  in  the  world,  are  founded. 
For  though  in  process  of  time  tiot  only  the  tribes 
and  colonies  encroached  upon  one  another,  till  the 
stronger,  by  swallowing  up  the  weaker,  grew  into 
kingdoms  and  empires ;  but  even  the  particular  &- 
milies  also  of  these  tribes  and  colonies  encroached 
upon  each  other,  and  either  by  fraud  or  oppression 
robbed  their  neighbours  of  their  original  share ;  so 
that  those  rights  and  properties  which  were  made 
by  the  primitive  divisions  seem  for  the  most  part, 
if  not  altogether  extinguished ;  yet  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  laws  now  extant  do  suppose  all 
alienations  of  property  from  the  first  owners  to  have 
been  made  according  to  that  original  law  of  divi- 
sion ;  which  law  did  not  so  unalienably  entail  on 
those  tribes  and  families  their  appropriate  shares, 
but  that  they  might  either  sell  or  give  them  away, 
or  forfeit  them ;  and  if  either  of  these  ways  those 
shares  have  passed  through  all  successive  genera- 
tions .till  now,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  or  family  to  family. 
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the  present  possessors  are  Justly, entitled  to  them  bj 
that  original  law  of  division.  And  that  they  have 
thus  passed,  all  laws  now  extant  do  suppose.  The 
law  of  nations  supposes  those  countries  that  are  held 
by  right  of  conquest  to  have  been  justly  forfeited  to 
the  conqueror ;  and  that  unless  they  are  so,  his  con- 
quest is  robbery,  and  not  right.  The  municipal 
laws  of  countries  do  suppose  the  estates  of  particu- 
lar families  to  be  held  by  the  right  of  donation  or 
purchase  from  the  true  proprietor,  and  that  unless 
they  are  so,  their  first  possession  was  a  theft  and 
not  a  right :  and  therefore  neither  the  law  of  na- 
tions nor  the  law  of  countries  do  allow  either  con- 
querors or  families  to  be  rightful  possessors  of  their 
conquests  and  estates,  so  long  as  there  appears  any 
just  claim  against  them.  But  though  the  first  pos- 
session should  be  obtained  either  by  unjust  conquest 
or  by  fraud  and  oppression,  yet  if  it  continue  in  the 
lineage  or  family  of  the  unjust  possessor  till  all  just 
claim  against  it  be  extinguished,  the  law  must  sup- 
pose it  to  be  obtained  justly,  because  there  appears 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  indeed  when  a 
dominion  or  an  estate,  which  was  at  first  unjustly 
obtained,  hath  been  so  long  successively  possessed, 
as  that  no  man  can  produce  a  just  claim  and  title 
to  it,  it  must  be  either  the  present  possessor's  or 
nobody's.  But  then  when  God,  who  is  the  supreme 
proprietor  of  all,  doth  by  his  providential  permission 
continue  an  ill-got  possession  till  all  lawful  claim  to 
it  is  worn  out,  he  doth  thereby  entitle  the  present 
possessor  to  it,  and  creates  it  his  right  and  property. 
For  though  God's  providence  can  be  no  rule  against 
his  revealed  will,  nor  consequently  can  authorize  any 
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man  to  possess  what  another  hath  a  just  claim  to, 
because  his  revealed  will  forbids  it,  yet  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  when  no  man  can  justly  claim  what 
I  possess,  I  wrong  no  man  in  possessing  it,  and  con- 
sequently am  in  no  wise  forbidden  it  by  God's  re- 
vealed will :  and  therefore,  in  this  case,  by  his  pro- 
vidential continuance  of  the  inheritance  of  it  to  me, 
he  gives  me  free  Ic^ve  to  possess  it ;  and  that  leave 
is  an  implicit  conveyance  of  a  just  right  and  title  to 
it.  So  that  legal  possession,  when  there  is  no  just 
or  legal  claim  against  it,  is  an  undoubted  right,  a 
right  founded  on  the  firee  donation  of  God,  who  is 
the  supreme  proprietor  of  all  things :  and  therefore 
justice  obliges  us  not  to  rob  or  deprive  men  of  what 
they  are  entitled  to  by  law,  nor  to  despoil  any  man 
by  stealth,  or  strip  him  by  violence,  or  defiraud  him 
by  craft  and  cunning  insinuation  of  any  right  or 
property  to  which  the  law  entitles  him ;  because  by 
thus  doing,  we  do  not  only  wrong  man  of  that  right 
which  by  legal  conveyance  he  derives  from  God, 
but  we  also  wrong  God  himself,  by  presuming  to 
alienate  his  bequests,  and  to  reverse  and  cancel  his 
donations.  For  he  who  by  stealth,  or  robbery,  or 
fraud,  deprives  another  of  his  property,  doth  impi- 
ously invade  Grod*s  right  of  bestowing  his  own  where 
he  pleases,  and  refuses  to  stand  to  that  division  and 
allotment  which  his  providence  hath  made  in  his 
own  world :  he  doth  in  effect  declare  in  his  actions 
that  God  hath  nothing '  to  do  to  share  his  world 
among  his  creatures,  that  he  will  not  cfndure  him  to 
reign  Lord  and  Master  in  his  own  family  of  beings, 
nor  allow  his  providence  to  carve  and  distribute  his 
own  bread  and  meat  among  his  children ;  but  that 
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he  will  snatch  from  every  one's  trencher,  and  carve 
what  he  pleases  for  himself  out  of  every  man's  com- 
mons  and  allowance.  So  that  to  deprive  another, 
you  see,  of  what  he  is  legally  possessed  of^  is  a  high 
and  crying  injustice  against  God  and  men :  for  he 
that  will  needs  have  more  of  God's  goods  than  Grod 
hath  given  him  is  an  impious  robber  of  God;  an4 
he  that  will  needs  have  those  goods  of  God  which 
he  hath  given  to  another  must  be  an  unjust  robber 
of  man.  If  therefore  we  have  injuriously  deprived 
another  of  his  legal  rights,  we  are  bound,  by  all  the 
ties  of  religion  towards  God,  and  of  honesty  towards 
men,  to  make  what  restitution  we  are  able :  for  it 
is  certain  that  my  wrongful  seizure  of  what  is  an- 
other man's  doth  not  alienate  his  right  to  it;  so 
that  he  hath  the  same  right  to  it  while  I  keep  it 
from  him,  as  he  had  at  first  when  I  took  it  frt)m 
him ;  and  consequently,  till  I  restore  it  to  him,  I  per- 
sist to  wrong  him  of  it ;  and  my  detaining  it  is  a 
continued  repetition  of  that  fraud,  or  thefts  or  op- 
pression, by  which  I  wrongfully  seized  it.  And 
whilst  I  thus  persist  in  the  sin,  the  guilt  of  it  abides 
upon  me ;  and  I  am  justly  responsible  to  the  tribu- 
nal of  heaven  for  being  a  robber  of  God  and  men. 
Whilst  therefore  I  unjustly  detain  what  is  another's 
right,  I  keep  the  earnest-penny  which  the  Devil 
gave  me  to  entitle  him  to  my  soul  for  ever ;  and  so 
long  as  I  possess  the  spoils  of  my  injured  brother,  I 
maintain  so  many  evidences  to  give  testimony  against 
me^  and  to  raise  a  cry  on  me  as  high  as  the  tribunal 
of  God. 
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CHAP.  VL 

Of  justice^  in  reference  to  the  rights  acquired  dy  permmed 

endowments  or  dutward  rank. 

III.  J.  HERE  are  other  rights  acquired  by  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  such  as  wisdom  and  learn- 
ing, int^ritj  and  courage,  generosity  and  goodness, 
which  do  naturally  render  men  exceeding  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  world ;  and  therefore  by  these 
men  do  acquire  a  just  right  to  be  highly  esteemed 
and  honoured  by  all  that  know  them.  For  praise 
and  honour  are  the  natural  dues,  the  birthright  and 
patrimony  of  excellency ;  which  by  its  own  inhe- 
rent merit  challenges  esteem  and  veneration.  He 
who  excels  another  hath  a  right  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore him  in  the  esteem  and  value  of  the  world ;  to 
have  his  light  reflected  with  a  more  glorious  splen- 
dour, and  his  excellencies  resounded  with  higher  eu- 
logiums.  Now  the  excellency  of  a  man  consists  in 
the  graces  and  ornaments  of  his  mind :  and  as  we 
do  not  esteem  a  ship  to  be  excellent  because  it  is 
curiously  carved  and  inlaid,  but  because  it  is  exactly 
fitted  to  all  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  as  we  do 
not  account  a  sword  to  be  excellent  because  it  hath 
a  rich  hilt  or  embroidered  scabbard,  but  because  it 
hath  a  keen  edge,  a  sharp  point,  or  a  good  guard 
and  temper :  so  none  but  fools  will  esteem  a  man  to 
be  excellent,  because  he  hath  a  great  estate,  or  a 
comely  body,  or  wears  fine  clothes  and  rich  trap- 
pings, but  because  he  hath  a  brave  and  a  goodly 
mind,  a  soul  well  adorned  with  intellectual  or  moral 
accomplishments.  These  are  the  glories  of  the  man ; 
whereas  all  the  rest  are  only  the  embellishment?  of 
his  case  and  outside.     So  that  the  true  stamp  of 
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nobility  is  upon  the  minds  of  men ;  and  consists  in 
those  graces  of  understanding  and  will,  whereby  we 
represent  and  resemble  God,  who  is  the  pattern  of 
excellency  and  the  fountain  of  honour.  So  that  true 
honour  is  nothing  else  but  a  due  acknowledgment  of 
the  excellencies  of  men's  minds  and  wills,  or  their 
own  intellectual  or  moral  accomplishments  echoed 
and  reverberated  upon  them  in  just  acknowledgments 
and  commendations;  which  to  withhold  from  one 
that  truly  deserves  them  is  great  injustice  and  dis- 
honesty. For  he  who  detains  from  a  worthy  person 
those  honourable  acknowledgments  that  are  due  to 
his  virtues,  robs  virtue  itself  of  one  of  the  fairest 
jewels  in  her  diadem,  and  that  is  her  honour  and 
glory ;  he  strips  and  despoils  her  of  her  garments  of 
praise,  steals  from  her  her  native  rays  and  lustre, 
and  buries  her  alive  in  darkness  and  obscurity  :  and 
therefore  since  to  rob  a  virtuous  person  of  his  ho- 
nour and  reputation  is  so  great  an  outrage  to  virtue 
itself,  it  must  needs  be  highly  unjust  and  dishonest. 
And  herein  consists  the  great  iniquity  of  detraction, 
and  of  lessening  or  debasing  men's  deserved  praises 
and  commendations ;  which  is  a  higher  injustice  than 
to  pick  their  purses :  for  he  that  clips  or  embases  a 
man's  honour,  robs  him  of  his  best  and  dearest  pro- 
perty ;  and  whilst  he  sucks  the  veins  of  another's 
reputation  to  put  colour  into  the  cheeks  of  his  own^ 
he  lives  upon  the  spoils  of  his  neighbour,  and  is 
every  whit  as  injurious  to  him,  as  if  he  should  puU 
down  his  house  about  his  ears  to  build  himself  an- 
other in  its  ruins.  And  yet  how  common  is  this 
unrighteous  practice  among  men !  How  doth  this 
grovelling  serpent  lurk  almost  in  every  hedge,  to 
snap  at  the  heel  of  every  nobler  creature  that  passes 
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by !  InMxnudi  that  a  man  caa  hardty  mentioii  is 
any  company  another  man's  escdlencies^  but  pre- 
sently some  little  viper  or  other  will  be  poftiBg  op 
to  sting  and  sjHt  pcnson  at  him ;  and  if  he  can  say 
nothing  against  him,  yet  something  he  will  seem  to 
know ;  and  with  a  crafty  moi  and  dnrng,  a  mafidooa 
smile  w  sneer,  supfNress  and  conceal  k ;  and  if  he 
chance  to  speak  of  another,  what  care  doth  he  take 
to  stifle  what  may  cmnmend,  and  Uaaon  what  nmy 
shame  and  disgrace  him !  Like  the  envious  panther^ 
tiut  shadows  in  dusky  colonrs  all  the  graceful  pmig 
and  fibatures,  but  carefully  eaqioses  the  qiota  and 
blemishes  to  open  view.  These  and  a  thonnaii 
other  tricks  of  detraction  are  frequently  practised 
in  all  conversations ;  but  certainly  did  mesa  but  Ga»» 
sider  what  a  villainons  injustice  this  is^  and  how 
mudi  it  provdkes  God»  who  will  one  daj  make  a 
strict  inquisition  for  men^s  good  names»  as  wdOL  as 
ftr  their  blood,  they  would  never  dare  to  wttem 
diemselves  in  such  a  crying  injustice  towards  one 
another. 

IV.  There  are  other  rights  acquired  by  outward 
rank  and  quality^  whether  it  be  in  respect  of  titular 
dignity^  or  of  wealth  and  large  possesacms ;  by  both 
which  men  do  acquire  a  right  to  civil  reelect  and 
outward  obeisance.  For  as  for  the  several  d^rees 
of  nobility,  titles^  and  places  of  dignity,  by  which 
men  are  advanced  above  the  vulgar  dass  into  the 
upper  form  of  mankind,  they  are  so  many  marks 
and  badges  of  honour,  by  wfaidb  the  king,  who  is 
the  fountain  of  honour,  and  who,  by  smiling  on  a 
dod  of  earth,  can,  with  the  April  sun,  prefer  it  into 
a  gay  flower,  doth  raise  and  ennoble  men,  advance 
them  into  a  bi^ier  orb,  a  more  illustrious  rank  and 
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station  in  the  world.  Now,  though  by  virtue  of 
this  titular  dignity  we  are  no  farther  obliged  to 
reverence  or  esteem  men  than  their  wisdom  or  vir- 
tue deserves,  yet  are  we  bound  to  give  them  their 
due.  titles,  and  demean  ourselves  towards  them  with 
that  outward  preference,  observance,  and  ceremony, 
which  their  degree  and  quality  requires ;  otherwise 
we  rob  them  of  those  rights  which  the  king,  who  is 
master  of  outward  respects  and  precedencies,  hath 
bestowed  upon  them.  For  the  royal  stamp  upon 
any  kind  of  metal  gives  it  an  extrinsic  value,  and 
determines  the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  pass  among 
onns;  though  it  cannot  raise  its  intrinsic  worth; 
nor  make  that  which  is  but  brass  to  be  gold.  And 
as  titular  dignities  entitle  men  to  an  outward  respect 
and  observance,  so  also  doth  wealth  and  large  pos^ 
sessions :  for  these  are  badges  of  honour  as  well  as 
the  other,  only  the  other  we  receive  firom  the  king, 
but  these  from  the  King  of  kings.  For  when  God 
bestows  upon  one  man  a  larger  fortune  and  posses^ 
sions  than  on  another,  he  doth  thereby  prefer  and 
advance  him  into  a  higher  sphere  and  condition; 
and  when  God  hath  set  him  above  us,  it  is  just  and 
fit  that  we  should  rise  and  give  place  to  him.  And 
though  a  wise  or  virtuous  poor  man  bath  more  right 
to  our  esteem  than  a  fortunate  knave  or  fool,  who 
in  all  his  glory  is  but  a  beast  of  burden  in  rich  trap* 
ping  and  caparisons ;  yet,  forasmuch  as  in  outward 
rank  and  condition  God  hath  preferred  the  latter^ 
he  hath  the  right  of  precedency  and  of  outward  re^ 
spect  and  observances,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with 
greater  obeisaiice  and  r^aid. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

tffjutticey  in  reference  to  the  rigkts  acquired  by  eom^acL 

V.  Fifthly  and  lasUy,  Thore  are  other  r^ts 
acquired  by  baigainiiig  and  omipact :  for  oompacia 
being  a  mutual  transferring  of  rights,  wherein  the 
person  with  whmn  I  bargain  makes  over  such  a 
commodity  to  me  fer  so  much   money   or  other 
TahuUe  thing,  the  right  whereof  I  make  over  to 
him,  we  mutually  owe  this  right  to  one  another,  to 
deal  truly  and  honestly  in  making,  and  sincerely  and 
ftithfully  in  discharging  our  compacts  and  mutual 
engagements  with  each  other.    For  since  the  end  of 
commerce,  and  buying  and  sdling,  is  mutuallj  to 
asnst  and  furnish  one  another  with  the  necessaries 
and  convemendes  of  life,  both    buyer  and  seller 
must  thence  have  a  right  accruing  to  them  so  to 
buj  and  sdl,  as  that  they  may  be  mutually  assisted 
by  one  another;  as  that  the  buyer  may  have  the 
worth  of  his  price,  and  the  seller  the  worth  of  his 
commodity :  for  otherwise,  instead  of  mutually  as- 
sisting, the  one  must  necessarily  depress  and  dam- 
nify the  other.     What  the  exact  measure  is,  which 
in  matter  of  buying  and  selling  ought  to  be  observed 
between  man  and  man,  is,  I  confess,  a  difficult  ques- 
tion,, and  hardly  capable  of  being  nicely  determined, 
especially  by  us  who  are  so  little  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  the  necessities  of  things, 
and  the  particular  and  hiddeq  reasons  of  some  sorts 
of  traffick  and  dealing :  and  therefore,  that  I  may  not 
venture  beyond  my  depth  in  the  determination  of 
this  matter,  I  shall  only  prescribe  such  general  rtdes 
of  righteousness  to  conduct  our  bargains  and  con- 
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tracts,  as  being  impartially  applied  to  particular 
cases,  may  secure  men  from  dealing  wrongfully  and 
injuriously  with  one  another.  And  they  are  these : 
First,  Use  plainness  and  simplicity  in  all  your  deal- 
ings. Secondly,  Impose  upon  no  man's  ignorance 
or  unskilfulness.  Thirdly,  Take  no  advantage  of 
another's  necessities.  Fourthly,  Substract  not  from 
the  commodity  or  price  for  which  you  have  con- 
tracted. Fifthly,  Go  not  to  the  utmost  verge  of  what 
thou  conceivest  to  be  lawful.  Sixthly,  In  doubtful 
cases  choose  the  safest  part. 

1.  Use  plainness  and  simplicity  in  all  your  deal- 
ings. Do  not,  by  disparaging  another  roan's  com- 
modity, or  over-valuing  your  own,  endeavour  to 
draw  on  an  advantageous  bargain ;  neither  ask  ^ 
beyond,  nor  bid  much  below  the  worth  of  commodi- 
ties. Say  not,  you  cannot  take  less  or  give  more, 
when  you  know  you  may  with  fair  advantage  and 
profit.  Pretend  not  what  is  false,  cover  not  what  is 
true ;  but,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  fit  your  affirmations 
and  denials  to  the  understanding  of  the  person  you 
deal  with ;  and  do  not  lie  in  ambush  behind  your 
words  to  trap  and  ensnare,  him.  For  in  bargains 
not  only  that  which  is  false  is  unjust,  but  also  that 
which  deceives. 

2.  Impose  upon  no  man's  ignorance  or  unskil- 
fulness. Whilst  you  keep  within  the  latitude  of 
lawful  gain,  you  may  use  your  skill  against  another 
man  in  driving  a  bargain :  for  in  an  ordinary  plenty 
of  commodities  there  is  an  ordinary  price,  which 
those  that  deal  in  them  know  and  understand ;  and 
when  the  contractors  equally  understand  the  price, 
there  can  be  no  deception  or  injustice  on  either  side. 
But  if  he  whom  I  contract  with  be  ignorant  or  un* 
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ikatd^l  nwH  not  rate  hbinBit  o( 
m  wA  %  taoL  upon  Ins  ignoraBoe,  but  ive  kim  aot 
0iilf  jostljr  but  ingenuoiiaty,  as  one  that  nepoaea  a 
tnst  in  me,  and  casta  himfdf  upon  my  eqiotf ;  ood* 
■Jfring  that  to  take  adranta^  from  his  amptkitjr 
to  dane  and  defraud  him,  woidd  be  not  only  injoa- 
tice^  but  inhumanity. 

8*  Take  no  adrantage  of  another^s  necessities.  Do 
not  wring  and  squeeae  a  poor  man  when  he  is  driven 
to  your  domrs  by  his  wants,  and  fixoed  to  adl  fab 
wares  to  supply  his  necessities;  but  give  him  the 
aaase  price  you  wouU  have  done,  supposing  he 
wanted  your  money  no  more  than  you  need  his  ooni- 
modity.  And  if  the  poor  man  be  fixeed  to  hoy  of 
yon  upon  trust,  increase  your  price  no  higher  than 
wiMt  is  necessary  to  make  you  recmnpenoe  finr  the 
losi^  which  according  to  the  rules  of  trade  you  must 
sustain  by  your  fiirbearance ;  reckimfaig  in  dso  the 
haaards  you  run«  whidi  ou^it  to  be  dmritabty  and 
prudently  estimated.  For  he  who  makes  advanti^ 
of  another's  necessities,  robs  the  spital,  and  adds  op- 
pression to  misery ;  which  is  not  only  injustice,  but 
barbarity. 

lu  Substract  not  from  the  commodity  m  {arice  ibr 
wfaich  you  have  contracted.  For  he  who  buys  a 
coflunodity  by  weight  or  measure  hath  a  right  to  as 
mudi  of  it  as  the  common  standard  allows  him ;  to 
have  a  frill  standard  pound,  or  pint,  or  bushd^  ac- 
osiding  as  he  bargains  ot  contracts,  and  to  substract 
any  thing  firom  what  he  hath  bargained  for,  whether 
it  be  by  frtlse  weights  or  measures,  or  by  falsely 
weigfaing  or  measuring,  is  no  better  than  theft  and 
robbery.  And  so  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  sells  a 
coDunodity  hath  a  right  to  the  money  for  which  he 
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sold  it ;  and  therefore  for  the  buyer  either  knowingly 
to  pay  him  uncurrent  coin,  or  forcibly  to  detain  from 
him  any  part  of  the  price  agreed  on,  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  the  eternal  rules  of  righteousness. 

5.  Go  not  to  the  utmost  verge  of  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  lawful ;  for  he  who  goes  to  the  utmost  of 
what  is  lawful  ventures  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice, 
where  he  stands  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  into 
it.  For  it  is  a  short  and  easy  passage  from  the  ut- 
most limit  of  what  is  lawful  to  the  nearmost  of  what 
is  sinful.  So  that  he  that  will  go  as  far  as  he  may, 
will  never  be  able  to  avoid  goijng  sometimes  farther 
than  he  should ;  especially  when  he  is  led  on  by  in- 
terest, and  hath  a  tempting  prospect  of  advantage 
before  him,  which  is  wont  to  blind  the  eyes  of  men, 
to  warp  their  judgment,  to  tincture  their  minds  with 
false  colours  and  undue  apprehensions  of  things. 
Wherefore  in  that  latitude  of  lawful  gain  which  is 
allowed  you,  use  favour  towards  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous, ingenuity  towards  the  ignorant  and  unskil- 
ful, and  moderation  towards  all. 

6.  Sixthly  and  lastly.  In  doubtful  cases  choose  the 
safest  part :  for  not  only  a  good,  but  a  quiet  con- 
science is  to  be  valued  above  the  greatest  gain ;  and 
that  man  hath  but  little  regard  of  his  conscience, 
that  will  venture  to  expose  it  to  a  wound  to  get  a 
shilling  more  in  a  bargain.  Wherefore  if  we  would 
be  safe,  we  must  make  this  a  constant  rule  of  action, 
m  matters  of  duty  to  do  the  most,  in  matters  of  pri- 
vilege and  divisions  of  right,  or  proportions  of  gain, 
in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  choose  the  least ;  which  to 
be  sure  is  always  the  safest.  For  if  in  buying  and 
seUing  I  make-  any  advantage  which  I  doiibt  is 
unlawful,  I  stake  my  consdeiiee  at  'a  lottery-,  and 
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throw  cross  and  pile  whether  I  shall  be  guiltj  or  in- 
nocent :  and  thus  to  plaj  and  dally  with  my  inno- 
cence is  but  one  d^ree  of  presumption  from  being 
wilfully  guilty. 

These  are  the  general  rules  by  which  we  ought 
to  conduct  ourselves  in  our  compacts  and  bargains, 
if  we  mean  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  defrauding 
and  overreaching  one  another;  which  how  crafty 
and  politic  soever  it  may  seem  to  men  that  do  not 
r^ard  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  it  will  in  the 
end  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  un- 
profitable follies.  For  alas !  while  I  am  overreaching 
my  brother  in  his  estate,  there  is  an  invisible  cheat 
at  my  elbow  that  is  chousing  me  out  of  my  heaven 
and  my  soul!  So  that  in  fine,  the  whole  scene  of 
knavery  resolves  into  this ;  the  Devil  is  angling  with 
a  less  fish  to  catch  a  greater,  baiting  his  hook  with 
my  brother^s  property,  that  so,  when  I  have  taken 
and  devoured  that,  he  may  take  and  devour  me. 
And  so  I  have  done  with  the  first  thing  proposed  in 
handling  this  great  and  comprehensive  duty  of  jus- 
tice, or  honesty  between  man  and  man ;  which  was, 
to  shew  what  it  is,  and  how  far  it  is  extended. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  eternal  reasons  of  justice. 

X  PROCEED,  in  the  next  place,  to  shew  what  those 
eternal  and  immutable  reasons  are  which  render 
justice  morally  good.  I .  have  elsewhere  shewed  at 
large,  that  that  which  makes  a  thing  morally  good 
is  this,  that  its  obligation  is  founded  in  some  eternal 
and  immutable  reasons :  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
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practise  it  by  such  reasons  as  can  never  cease  (ht 
change,  or  alter  with  times  or  circumstances.  And 
that  this  is  the  difference  between  positive  and  moral 
duties,  that  the  one  are  founded  upon  temporary 
and  changeable  reasons,  and  so  may  and  will  one 
time  or  other  cease  to  oblige  us ;  as  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Jews  have  done,  and  the  sacraments  of  Chris- 
tians will  do ;  whereas  the  other,  being  backed  with 
everlasting  reasons,  can  never  cease  to  oblige  us. 
Wherefore,  to  demonstrate  justice  to  be  a  moral  duty, 
or  one  of  those  moral  goods  which  Ood  hath  made 
known  to  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
eternal  and  unchangeable  reasons  whereby  it  binds 
and  obliges  us;  and  of  such  I  shall  produce  these 
four: 

First,  The  eternal  proportion  and  congruity  of 
justice  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Secondly,  The  eternal  conformity  of  it  to  the  na- 
ture of  Grod. 

Thirdly,  The  eternal  correspondency  of  it  with 
the  divine  Providence  and  disposals. 

Fourthly,  The  eternal  necessity  of  it  to  the  happi- 
ness of  men. 

I.  One  eternal  reason,  by  which  we  stand  obliged 
to  do  justly,  is  the  eternal  proportion  and  congruity 
of  justice  to  the  nature  of  things.  For  there  are  in 
nature  eternal  respects  of  things  to  things,  which 
are  as  fixed  and  unalterably  as  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves :  as  for  instance,  some  things  are 
naturally  more  perfect  than  others,  such  as  the  su- 
perior kinds  and  orders  of  beings ;  others  are  natu- 
rally equal  in  perfection,  such  as  the  individuals  of 
the  game  kind  of  beings ;  others  are  naturally  less 
perfect,  such  as  the  inferior  ranks  and  species  of 
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bei]^:  and  siiioe  Dstim  ImUi  thus  ranked  aad 
placed  tfaii^  cither  above,  or  bdoir,  or  equal  to  one 
aoodier,  every  being  in  the  world  must  natnrally 
respect  every  one  either  as  it  is  superior  €ft  infierior 
or  equal:  and  these  reelects  are  as  inseparable  to 
their  nature,  as  those  degrees  of  perfection  are  whidk 
constitute  their  kinds  and  coders.    80  that  were  all 
the  beings  in  the  woiid  rational,  and  understood  but 
their  mutual  reelects  and  rdations  to  cme  another, 
they  would  thereby  be  obliged  to  demean  themselves 
towards  eadi  other  suitably  to  that  rank  and  tana  of 
being  wherein  nature  hath  placed  them;  and  by 
their  actions  to  aduiowledge  thonselves  superior,  or 
inferior,  or  equal  to  one  another,  according  as  tliey 
excel,  or  equal,  or  come  short  of  one  another  in  de- 
grees of  natural  perfection.    And  herdn  consists 
the  strict  and  proper  notiim  of  doing  justly,  vis.  in 
treating  my  superiors,  inferiors,  and  equals  as  such, 
in  respecting  my  equals  equaUy,  and  my  superiras 
and  inferiors  according  to  the  d^ree  of  superiority 
and  inferiority  wherein  they  are  placed.     So  that 
justice  consists  in  acting  congruously  to  those  eter- 
nal respects  which  things  bear  to  one  another ;  or  in 
a  practical  acknowledgment  that  the  beings  above 
me,  below  me,  and  equal  to  me,  do  bear  such  a  re- 
spect to  me  as  they  really  do ;  that  they  are  just  so 
much  my  superiors,  so  much  my  inferiors,  or  so 
much   my  equals,  as  Grod  and  nature  hath  made 
them.    For  among  beings  that  are  capable  of  under- 
standing those  respects  and  relations  they  bear  to 
one  another,  it  is  a  natural  due  that  they  diould 
own  one  another  to  be  what  they  are,  and  mutually 
signify  by  their  actions  and  behaviour  what  respects 
and  relations  they  bear  to  one  another ;  that  by  le- 
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verence  and  submission  they  should  own  those  above 
them  to  be  their  superiors ;  that  by  grace  and  conde* 
scension  they  should  own  those  beneath  them  to  be 
their  inferiors ;  and  that  by  equity  or  equality  (^ 
usage  and  behaviour,  they  should  own  those  who  are 
level  with  them  to  be  their  peers  and  equals.  These 
are  the  natural  expressions  of  our  acknowledgment  of 
those  mutual  respects  and  relations  we  bear  to  one 
another,  which  not  to  acknowledge,  is  in  effect  to 
deny  one  another  to  be  what  we  are,  to  thrust  one 
another  out  of  our  places,  and  invade  each  other^s 
rights  and  peculiars.  So  that,  in  short,  justice  is 
nothing  else  but  the  great  balance  of  the  rational 
world,  which  weighs  out  to  t\^  part  of  it  what  is 
due  from  ^y^ry  one  in  those  respective  ranks  and 
relations  wherein  Grod  and  nature  hath  placed  them ; 
and  50  long  as  there  remains  any  proportion  of  near- 
ness or  distance,  of  superiority,  or  infericHrity,  (ht 
equality,  among  rational  beings,  that  will  be  a  firm 
and  unanswerable  reason  why  they  should  deal  justly 
and  righteously  towards  one  another ;  because  deal- 
ing justly  is  nothing  else  but  a  practical  owning  add 
acknowledgment  of  these  respects  and  relations; 
which  so  long  as  they  continue,  every  being  must 
be  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  hath  any  capacity 
to  know  and  und«*stand  them.  For  since  God  hath 
given  me  reason  to  understand  that  all  those  beings 
which  are  of  my  own  kind  and  order  are  my  equals 
by  nature,  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  they  ought  to 
be  equally  dealt  with ;  since  equal  things  must  ne- 
ceMarily  belong  to  equal  beings  in  the  same  circular 
stances.  And  from  this  principle  whereon  that 
golden  nde  is  foiHided,  to  do  m  we  would  he  done 
&y,  all  tJie  particalar  iMtanoes  of  justice  between 
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man  and  man  are  naturally  derived.  So  that  the 
oUigations  of  jostioe,  joa  see,  do  immediatdtjr  grcir 
out  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  those  respects  and 
rehtions  thej  bear  to  one  another:  and  therefore 
till  the  nature  of  things  be  utteriy  unravelled,  and 
their  respects  to  one  another  for  ever  canceDed  and 
reversed,  every  rational  being  must  be  obliged  to  be 
just ;  that  is,  to  acknowledge,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stands it,  the  respect  and  relation  he  bears  to  all 
other  beings;  by  demeaning  himself  submissively 
towards  his  superiors,  equally  towards  his  equah, 
and  condescendin^y  towards  his  inferiors.  And 
whatsoever  we  are  obliged  to  by  the  nature  of 
things,  we  are  obliged  to  by  the  author  of  nature ; 
whose  works  are  as  real  signs  and  expressions  of  his 
will,  as  his  revealed  declarations.  And  therefore 
since  he  framed  and  constituted  us  with  such  re- 
spects and  relations  to  one  another,  that  is  as  plain  a 
signification  that  it  is  his  will  we  should  demean 
ourselves  accordin^y,  as  if  he  had  proclaimed  it  by  a 
voice  of  thunder  from  the  battlements  of  heaven. 
Since  therefore  God  hath  thus  engraven  the  obliga- 
tions of  justice  upon  the  natqre  of  things,  they  must 
abide  for  ever,  and  be  as  eternal  as  those  respects 
and  relations  are  which  things  bear  to  one  another. 

II.  Another  eternal  reason  by  which  we  are  obliged 
to  do  justly,  is  the  conformity  of  it  to  the  nature  of 
God.  For  justice  is  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  of 
God's  diadem,  one  of  those  most  glorious  attributes 
which  do  eternally  crown  and  adorn  his  nature,  and 
determine  his  will,  and  direct  his  actions.  Just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Rev.  xv.  S. 
Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  upright  are  thy 
Judgments,  Psalm  cxix.  187.   Are  not  my  ways 
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equal  f  and  are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?  saith  God 
himself,  appealing  to  the  consciences  of  his  subjects; 
in  Ezek.  xviii.  29.  C!onsonantly  to  aU  which  is  the 
assertion  of  Plato,  Bfo^  o^^a/x^  o^So^^  S^ueo^y  aAA'  if 
(Joy  r€  htccuoraTOi*  '^  God  cannot  be  said  to  be  unjust 
"  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  but  is  in  all  kinds  just 
"  to  the  utmost  possibility."  And  indeed  the  eterna) 
self-sufficiency  of  his  own  nature  sets  him  above  all 
manner  of  temptation  to  deal  injuriously  by  his  crea- 
tures. He  wants  none  of  their  rights  to  enrich  him- 
self, needs  none  of  their  happiness  to  augment  his 
own ;  which  is  so  boundless  and  secure,  that  it  can 
neither  admit  of  any  increase,  or  be  liable  to  any  di- 
minution. What  then  should  move  him  either  to 
deprive  his  creatures  of  any  good  that  is  their  due^ 
or  to  inflict  on  them  any  evil  that  they  have  not  de- 
served, when  he  can  serve  no  end  of  his  own,  nor 
reap  any  advantage  to  himself  by  it  ?  For  all  injus^ 
tice  springs  out  of  want  and  indigence ;  which  beii^ 
utterly  excluded  from  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  impos- 
sible there  should  be  any  unjust  inclination  or  ten- 
dency in  him.  And  as  by  the  infinite  self-suffir 
dency  of  his  nature  he  is  secured  from  all  tempta- 
tion to  injustice,  so  by  the  infinite  goodness  of  it 
he  stands  invariably  bent  and  inclined  to  deal  justly 
and  righteously  by  his  creatures.  For  goodness  is 
nothing  but  an  inclination  of  nature  to  bestow  more 
good  than  is  due,  and  inflict  less  evil  than  is  de- 
served; which  inclination  being  inseparable  to  the 
nature  of  Grod,  it  is  impossible  for  him  either  to 
withhold  frond  us  any  right,  or  to  punish  us  wrong- 
ftilly,  without  doing  violence  to  himself,  and  com- 
mitting an  outrage  on  his  own  nature.  So  that  the 
nature  of  God  is  a  law  of  righteousness  to  himself, 
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right  to  as  I  am  a  man,  I  have  a  rigbt  to  from  God 
who  made  me  a  man ;  and  therefore  he  who^  denies 
me  the  right  of  my  nature,  thrusts  me  down  fixmi 
the  form  wherein  God  hath  placed  me,  and  uses  me 
as  if  I  were  not  what  God  hath  made  me ;  whereby 
he  doth  in  effect  fly  in  the  face  of  my  Creator,  and 
quarrel  with  God  for  making  me  what  I  am.  In  a 
word,  it  is  etemaUy  reasonable,  that  I,  who  am  the 
creature  of  God,  should  pay  so  much  reverence  to 
his  all-creating  wisdom  and  power,  as  to  treat  ereiy 
creature  suitably  to  the  state  and  condition  of  its 
creation ;  and  consequently  to  treat  men  as  men,  that 
is,  as  beings  endowed  by  Grod  with  the  common  rights 
of  human  nature ;  which  if  I  do  not,  I  alienate  from 
my  own  kind  what  God  hath  endowed  it  with,  and 
so  in  effect  do  disallow  of  his  endowments,  and  im- 
jMOusly  call  in  question  the  rights  of  his  creation. 
For  either  I  must  own  that  God  ought  not  to  have 
constituted  human  nature  with  such  rights,  which 
would  be  to  impeach  his  creation,  or  that  I  ought  to 
render  it  those  rights  which  result  from  its  frame 
and  constitution  ;  and  therefore,  when  by  my  actions 
I  disown  that  I  ought  to  render  them,  I  do  in  effect 
quarrel  with  God's  creation  for  entailing  such  rights 
upon  human  nature,  and  declare  that  I  am  resolved 
not  to  be  concluded  by  it ;  but  that  I  will  for  ever 
defy  the  laws  of  the  creation,  and  will  not  abide  by 
that  rule  and  order  which  it  hath  established  in  the 
nature  of  things.  If  therefore  it  be  reasonable,  eter- 
nally reasonable,  for  creatures  to  act  agreeably  to  the 
order  of  their  creation,  this  is  an  eternal  reason  why 
we  should  render  to  one  another  those  rights  which 
Crod  hath  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  constitution  of  our 
natures. 
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And  as  our  natural  rights  are  derived  to  us  from 
God  by  his  creation,  so  are  our  acquired  also  derived 
fix)m  him  by  his  providence,  who,  having  reserved  to 
himself  the  sovereign  disposal  of  all  our  affairs,  is  our 
founder  and  benefactor,  upon  whom  we  all  depend 
for  every  right  and  property  we  acquire  by  our  con- 
versation and  intercourse  with   one   another;   and 
that  this  is  mine,  and  that  yours,  is  owing  to  the  ipro- 
vidence  of  God,  which  carves  out  to  every  one  his 
portion  of  right,  and  divides  as  he  sees  fit  his  worid 
among  his  creatures.     So  that  justice,  as  it  refers  to 
acquired  rights,  consists  in  allowing  every  man  to 
enjoy  what  God  hath  given  him  by  his  all-disposing 
providence :   and   if  God  hath  an  eternal  right  to 
share  his  own  goods  among  his  own  creatures  as  he 
pleases,  then  that  is  an  etenial  reason  why  we  should 
allow  one  another  to  enjoy  those  portions  which  he 
hath  shared  and  divided  to  us      For  by  depriving 
another  man  of  what  God's  providence  hath  given 
him,  I  do  not  only  rob  him  of  his  right  to  enjoy  it, 
but  I  also  rob  God  of  his  right  to  dispose  it.     For 
while  I  withhold  or  take  away  what*  God  hath  given 
to  another,  I  take  his  goods  against  his  leave,  and 
impiously  invade  his  province  of  bestowing  his  own 
where  he  pleases :  and  whilst  I  thus  carve  for  my- 
self out  of  those  allowances  which  he  hath  carved  to 
others,  I  live  in  open  rebellion  against  his  providence, 
and  am  an  outlaw  to  his  government.     For  this  in 
effect  is  the  sense  and  meaning  of  my  wrongful  en- 
croachments upon  other  men's  rights,  that  I  will  not 
be  concluded  by  that  division  and  allotment  of  things 
which  God  hath  made,  but  that  I  will  divide  and 
carve  for  myself,  and  live  at  my  own   allowance; 
that  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  share  his  own  world, 
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nor  endure  him  to  reign  lord  and  master  in  his  ovim 
tuaikf  of  beings,  bat  eren  live  as  I  Ust,  and  take 
viiat  I  can  catch  without  asking  God*s  leave,  who  n 
the  supreme  jKoprietar  and  dbposer.  So  that  to 
deal  unjustly  bj  men,  whether  it  be  in  respect  of 
their  natural  or  acquired  rights,  is  a  direct  opposition 
f  o  the  divine  ordination  and  disposal ;  and  therefore 
if  it  be  eternally  reasonable  for  us,  who  are  God*8 
creatures  and  subjects,  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
bis  creation  and  the  disposals  of  his  providence,  that 
is  an  eternal  reason  why  we  should  deal  justly  with 
one  another. 

IV.  Fourthly,  and  lastly.  Another  eternal  reason 
why  we  are  obliged  to  do  justly,  is  the  everlasting 
necessity  of  it  to  the  happiness  of  men:  for  justice  is 
the  piUar  and  suj^rt  of  all  society,  without  whidi 
it  is  impossible  for  rational  beings  ever  to  live  hap^ 
pily  with  one  another.  For  while  I  deal  unjustfy* 
by  others,  I  draw  all  men  into  a  combination  against 
me ;  who  having  all  the  same  tender  sense  of  their 
own  interest  and  happiness  as  I  have  of  mine,  must 
be  sufficiently  jealous  of  all  designs  and  encroach^ 
ments  on  their  rights  and  properties;  and  conse* 
quently  be  ready  to  conclude  from  my  injustice  to* 
wards  one,  that  I  am  prepared  to  do  mischief  to  many 
for  the  advancement  of  my  own  ends :  so  that  when 
once- 1  am  remarked  for  a  person  that  bears  no  re- 
gard to  right  and  wrong,  it  becomes  the  joint  and 
equal  interest  of  all  to  declare  open  war  against  me, 
and  treat  me  as  an  open  enemy  without  mercy  and 
compassion.  So  that  one  unjust  man  in  a  society  is 
a  common  disturbance  to  all  the  rest ;  for  by  every 
sin^  injury  he  doth,  he  alarms  the  jealousy  of  every 
man,  every  man  having  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
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shall  be  sm*ved  by  \am  in  the  same  kind»  if  he  shoqkb 
happen  to  fall  into  the  same  circunifltances.    And  as- 
he  disturbs  others,  so  he  cannot  securely  eqjoy  him* 
self;  for  how  can  that  man  be  secure  that  acts  as  an 
enemy  to  mankind,  and  for  that  reason  hath  just 
cause  to  suspect  that  every  man  is  his  enemy  who  it 
conscious  to   his  injurious  behaviour?   the  fear  (tf 
which  must  necessarily  deprive  him  of  all  satisfao* 
tion  for  the  present,  and  of  all  security  for  the  fiK* 
ture.     So  that  unjust  persons  are  a  plague  to  them* 
selves  and  others ;  and  like  frighted  porcupines  they 
are  disturbed  within,  whilst  they  dart  their  quills  at 
all  without  them.    What  a  dark  rude  chaos  then 
would  this  reasonable  world  be,  should  justice  and 
righteousness  forsake  it ;  should  rapine  and  violence, 
falsehood  and  oppression,  reign,  and  the  strongest 
arm  be  sole  arbitrator  of  right  and  wrong ;  should  all 
promises  and  professions  be  converted  into  traps  and 
snares ;  and  every  man  lay  ambushes  in  his  words, 
and  lurk  behind  them  in  reserved  meanings,  only  to 
wait  an  opportunity  to  surprise  and  ruin  every  one 
he  converses  with !  What  would  the  consequence  of 
this  be,  but  the  disbanding  of  all  society,  and  the 
converting  of  this  human  woiid  into  a  den  of  wolves 
and  cannibals !  For  by  reason  of  men's  continued  ex- 
perience of  each  other's  falsehood  and  insincerity,  aU 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  would  be  banished  from 
among  them;   and  every  one  would  be  forced  to 
stand  upon  his  guard  in  a  constant  expectation  of 
mischief  from  every  one ;  and  so  all  their  intercourse 
would  conrist  in  a  trade  of  diabolical  knaveries,  in 
doing  and  retaliating  injuries,  and  in  circumventing 
and  playing  the  devils  with  one  another.     Which 
would  be  such  a  dreadful  state  of  things,  that  I  ve> 
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nly  believe,  weie  it  left  to  my  option.  I  should 
ther  choose  to  languish  out  an  etanity  in  some  dis- 
mal dungeon  alone,  and  there  converse  cmly  with 
my  own  silent  giiefe,  than  to  dwell  for  evar  in  the 
garden  of  the  worid,  accompanied  with  such  &lse 
and  villainous  creatures.     But  now,  do  but  turn  the 
Mher  end  of  the  perspective,  and  imagine  that  you 
WBLW  judgment  running  dawn  like  water ^  and  right- 
eausness  as  a  mighty  stream;  that  you  beheld  a 
world  of  upright  people,  balancing  all  their .  actions 
and  intercourses  in  the  impartial  scale  of  justice, 
and  myitually  weighing  to  one  another  their  natural 
and  acquired  rights  without  any  respect  or  partial- 
ity, the  superiors  graciously  condescending,  the  in- 
feriors cheerfully  submitting,  and  the  equals  dealing 
equally  with  one  another!  O  good  God!   what  a 
blessed  and  happy  people  would  this  be !  With  what 
content  and  satisfaction,  peace  and  mutual  security 
would  they  deal  and  converse  with  one  another! 
Here  would  be  no  quarrels  or  contentions,  no  jea- 
lousies or  suspicions,  no  dark  designs  or  false  pre- 
tences;  but  every  one  would  converse  with  every 
one  with  the  greatest  openness  and  freedom,  and  all 
would  be  inviolably  safe  in  each  other's  sincerity  and 
justice :  here  would  be  no  justling  or  rencountering, 
no  clashing  or  interfering  of  interests;   but  every 
one  would  sit  happy  and  contented  under  his  own 
vine,  without  any  unjust  desire  of  trespassing  on  his 
neighbour's  enclosure,  or  disquieting  fear  of  being 
ejected  from  his  own.    O !  were  I  but  an  inhabitant 
of  such  a  world  as  this,  though  of  the  lowest  rank 
and  form,  how  should  I  despise  and  pity  the  most 
prosperous  circumstances  of  this  unrighteous  world 
we  live  in !  and  how  loath  should  I  be  to  change 
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mj  world  fbr  any  other,  but  that  of  angels  and  of 
glorified  spirits !  O  justice,  justice,  would  men  but 
call  thee  down  from  heaven  again,  and  permit  thee 
to  rule  and  govern  their  actions,  into  what  a  blessed 
world  wouldst  thou  convert  this  stage  of  rapine^ 
cruelty,  and  blood !  How  wouldst  thou  separate  this 
dark  chaos,  and  distinguish  its  confusions  into  order 
and  beauty !  How  soon  wouldst  thou  reform  it  into 
an  emblem  of  heaven,  or  lively  figure  of  that  celes- 
tial ether,  where  all  is  harmony,  and  light,  and 
peace,  and  love,  and  happiness !  If  therefore  it  be 
eternally  reasonable  that  men  should  study  their 
own  happiness,  that  is  an  everlasting  reason  why 
they  should  deal  justly  by  one  another ;  since  with*- 
out  so  doing  it  is  for  ever  impossible  for  them  to  be 
happy.  These  are  the  eternal  and  immutable  rea^ 
sons,  which  constitute  justice  a  moral  good,  and  do 
eternally  oblige  us  to  deal  justly  by  one  another. 

And  now  what  remains,  but  that  we  betake  our- 
selves to  the  conscientious  practice  of  this  great  and 
comprehensive  virtue,  to  give  to  every  man  what  is 
due  to  him  either  by  jconstitution  or  by  just  acquisi- 
tion ;  to  deal  with  every  man  with  whom  we  have 
any  intercourse,  as  with  a  rational  creature ;  to  treat 
him  equitably,  and  do  him  all  that  good  which  we 
might  reasonably  expect  from  him,  if  we  were  placed 
in  his  circumstances ;  to  allow  him  the  liberty  to 
judge  for  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  capable,  and  not 
endeavour  to  impose  our  opinions  upon  him  by  vio- 
lent and  forcible  means ;  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  not  sedc  to 
debauch  him  by  persuasion  or  threatenings  into  im- 
moral and  vicious  courses ;  to  treat  him  humanely 
and  suitably  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  not 
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nee  him  like  a  dog,  or  as  if  he  were  an  animal  of  an 
inferkir  speeies?  Fw  all  those  things  are  due  to  him 
ai  he  is  a  rational  creature,  and  cannot  be  denied  to 
Urn  without  high  injustice.  Again;  to  deal  with 
him  as  he  is  a  rational  creature  placed  by  God  in  a 
mortal  body ;  and  neither  to  ravish  his  body  to  sa- 
tisfy our  lust,  nor  to  maim  or  destroy  it,  unless  it  be 
in  our  own  defence ;  nor  to  captivate  and  enslave  it, 
unless  it  be  upcm  free  consent,  w  upon  just  fw- 
feiture ;  nor  to  suffer  it  to  perish  for  want  of  bo- 
dily sustenance,  so  long  as  it  is  in  our  power  to 
support  and  relieve  it.  These  things  he  hath  a 
claim  to,  as  he  is  the  tenant  of  Grod,  and  cannot  be 
denied  without  foul  injustice.  Once  more ;  to  use 
him  as  a  rational  creature  united  to  me  by  natu- 
ral relations :  if  he  be  my  father,  to  honour  and  re- 
verence and  obey  him ;  if  he  be  my  child,  to  love 
and  instruct  him,  maintain  and  provide  for  him ;  if 
my  broths  or  sister  or  consanguineous  relation,  to 
cherish  and  advise,  support  and  assist  him  according 
to  my  ability.  These  are  the  dues  of  natural  rela- 
tion, and  cannot  be  withheld  without  great  unright- 
eousness. Lastly,  to  treat  him  as  one  whom  God 
and  nature  hath  united  to  me  in  the  bands  of  human 
society,  to  love  him,  and  live  peaceably  with  him,  to 
speak  truth  to  him,  and,  when  I  am  lawfully  called, 
to  swear  nothing  but  truth  concerning  him,  and  per- 
form my  promises  and  oaths  to  him,  so  far  as  it  is 
lawful  and  possible ;  not  to  blast  his  reputation,  but 
to  defend  his  parson,  good  name,  and  estate,  so  far  as 
I  am  able,  and  to  allow  him  a  competent  share  of  all 
those  profits  which  accrue  to  me  from  my  dealing 
and  intercourse  with  him.  These  are  the  natural 
dues  which  justice  requires  me  to  render  him,  and 
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which  I  cannot  withhdd  from  him  without  being 
injurious  to  the  human  nature  within  liim.  And  as 
I  am  obliged  in  justice  to  render  to  every  one  his 
natural  dues,  so  I  am  no  less  obliged  by  it  to  render 
him  his  acquired  ones ;  to  render  him  whatsoever  it 
due  to  him  upon  the  account  of  any  sacred  or  civil 
relation  to  me;  not  to  intrench  upon  his  kgal  posses* 
sions  either  by  fraud  or  violence ;  to  render  him 
those  honours  and  respects  which  are  owing  to  his 
personal  accomplishments,  or  to  his  outward  rank 
and  quality ;  and  not  to  defraud,  oppress,  or  over- 
reach him  in  his  contracts  and  bargains  with  me. 
These  are  the  particulars,  as  I  have  shewed  you  at 
large,  to  which  this  comprehensive  virtue  extends  it- 
self;  and  oh  that  now,  having  seen  upon  what  ever- 
lasting reasons  it  is  built,  we  would  be  persuaded  to 
betake  ourselves  to  the  serious  practice  of  it. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  sinfulness  and  unreasonableness  of  injustice. 

• 

ixFTER  the  explication  of  the  immutable  reasons 
and  grounds  of  justice,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  some 
motives  and  considerations  against  injustice. 

And  first,  consider  the  great  repugnancy  of  in- 
justice to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Christian 
religion.  I  know  there  are  some  people  that  look 
upon  honesty  and  justice  as  one  of  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  reUgioo,  a  sort  of  heathen  virtue  belonging 
to  carnal  and  mere  moral  men,  that  ara  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  the  spirit  and  power  of  godliness: 
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and  accordingly  in  the  room  of  this  and  such  lik^ 
moral  virtues^  they  have  foisted  in  a  sort  €£  spirituai 
religion  as  they  call  it;  which  consists  in  a  certain 
model  of  conversion  and  r^eneration,  that  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  a  mere  fanciful  train  of  dejections 
and  triumphs,  that  are  most  commonly  either  the 
effects  of  a  distempered  Uood,  or  the  unaccountable 
freaks  of  an  overheated  fancy :  and  if  they  find  they 
have  been  converted  secundum  artem,  i.  e.  that  they 
have  undergone  those  frightful,  scHTowful,  or  joyous 
passions,  which  this  stated  method  of  regeneration 
indudes,  all  their  after-religion  is  nothing  else  but  a 
leaning  and  rolling  on  Jesus  Christ.      And  whilst 
they  should  be  governing  their  wills,  their  tongues, 
and  their  actions  by  the  eternal  rules  of  justice  and 
goodness,  they  are  employed,  as  they  think,  in  a 
higher  dispensation ;  in  forming  odd  schemes  of  spi- 
ritual experiences,  and  attending  to  the  inward  whis- 
pers, and  incomes,  and  withdrawings  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  all  which  are  commonly  nothing  but  only  the 
effects  of  a  melancholy  fancy  tinctured  with  reli- 
gious fears,  and  flushed  with  a  natural  enthusiasm. 
But  whatever  it  be,  it  is  doubtless  a  dangerous  mis- 
take for  men  to  take  up  with  any  religion,  which 
doth  not  principally  insist  upon  the  eternal  laws  of 
morality :  and  though  justice  or  honesty  in  our  deal- 
ings with  men  will  never  singly  recommend  us  to  Grod, 
unless  it  he  conjoined  with  mercy,  sobriety,  and  god- 
liness; yea,  though  all  these  together  will  never  recom- 
mend us  to  Grod,  unless  their  imperfections  be  purged 
and  expiated  by  the  all-sufficient  merit  of  our  blessed 
Saviour ;  yet  without  justice  and  honesty  all  our  re- 
ligion is  a  damnable  cheat ;  and  all  the  merit  of  our 
Saviour  will  be  as  insignificant  to  us,  as  it  is  to  the 
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devils  or  damned  ghosts.  For  his  merit  is  no  refiige 
for  religious  knaves»  his  wounds  no  sanctuary  for 
spiritual  cheats,  or  liars,  or  oppressors  :  and  for  such 
persons  as  these  to  shelter  themselves  in  our  Sa- 
viour's propitiation,  is  to  profane  and  desecrate  it ; 
and  thereby  to  cause  those  vocal  wounds  to  accuse 
them,  which  were  made  to  plead  for  them ;  and  to 
provoke  that  eloquent  blood  to  cry  aloud  for  venge- 
ance against  them,  which  in  its  native  language 
speakethfar  better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel, 
Heb.  xii.  24.  For  justice  is  a  duty  of  that  indis- 
pensable necessity,  that  Ood  will  not,  yea,  to  speak 
with  reverence,  cannot  dispense  with  it :  and  so  tn 
was  our  Saviour  from  ever  designing  to  obtain  a  dia^ 
pensation  from  it,  that  the  great  end  of  his  djring  to 
obtain  our  pardon  for  our  past  unrighteousness,  was 
to  encourage  and  oblige  us  to  live  more  justly  and 
righteously  for  the  future.  For  so  the  apostle  tells 
us.  Tit.  ii.  14.  That  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  andpurijy  unto 
himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  if  good  works : 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  he  hath  done  for  us,  he 
hath  plainly  assured  us  by  his  apostles,  that  no  un- 
righteous person  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God^ 
1  Cor.  vi.  9-  and  that  the  unfust  shall  be  reserved 
unto  the  flay  qfjudgment  to  be  punished,  2  Pet.  ii» 
9.  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  Jrom  heaven 
against  all  unrighteousness  of  men,  Rom.  i.  18.  and 
that  they  all  shaU  be  damned  that  take  pleasure  m 
unrighteousness,  2  Thess^  ii.  12.  And  if  these  things 
be  so,  then  as  ever  you  hope  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  to  escape  his  unquenchable  wrath,  to 
hold  up  your  heads  at  his  tribunal,  and  not  to  be 
condemned  to  everlasting  horror  and  conftision ;  be 
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persuaded  to Jfyjram  all  unfigkteomMeas,  mid  use 
all  honest  care  to  deal  justlj  and  righteously  with 
ilfi  men. 

II.  Consider  the  great  ttaaatj  or  desperateness  of 
injustice :  for  if  the  wrong  and  injustice  you  do  to 
another  man  be  such  as  is  repairable,  you  must  re- 
solve to  repair  it,  or  to  perish  for  ever.  For  he  who 
doth  not  repair  an  injury  when  he  is  able,  doth  ev€ry 
moment  continue  and  repeat  it :  and  though  the  firat 
injurious  act  were  transient,  and  did  expire  and  die 
in  the  commission,  yet  because  it  leaves  a  perma- 
ment  evil  behind  it  upon  the  good  name  or  estate  of 
my  neighbour,  I  am  as  much  obliged,  if  I  am  able,  to 
remove  the  evil  from  him,  as  I  was  at  first  not  to 
bring  it  upon  him ;  and  all  the  while  I  neglect  to  re> 
mwe  it,  I  wilfully  continue  the  evil  upon  him,  and 
in  sa  doing  continue  wilfully  injurious  to  him.  As 
fbr  instance,  when  I  wilfully  asperse  another  man's 
reputation,  my  sin  -dies  not  with  my  danderons 
breath,  but  survives  in  the  evil  effects  of  it ;  and  till 
I  have  endeavoured  to  purge  his  stained  reputation, 
and  to  restore  him  his  good  name  again  by  a  fair 
and  ingenuous  vindication,  I  am  a  slanderer  still, 
and  accountable  fbr  all  those  hard  thoughts  and  in- 
jurious words  which  I  have  occasioned  others  to 
think  or  speak  against  him.  Again ;  when  I  rob  or 
defraud  another  man  of  his  estate,  or  any  part  of  it, 
the  sin  doth  not  cease  with  the  transient  act  of 
stealth,  or  cozenage,  or  violence,  which  ends  and 
expires  in  the  commission ;  but  continues  so  long  as 
the  damage  and  evil  effect  of  it  remains:  whilst 
therefore  he  suffers  in  his  estate  by  my  injurious 
act,  and  it  is  in  my  power  to  repair  it,  I  continue 
injuring  him ;  and  tHl  I  have  made  him  all  the  re- 
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stitution  I  am  able,  I  am  a  cheat,  or  a  thief,  or  a 
robber.  Since  therefore  injustice  is  a  damnable  sin, 
as  I  shewed  you  before,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
whenever  a  man  deals  unjustly  by  another,  he  must 
at  the  same  time  either  resolve  to  undo  his  own  act, 
or  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  undone  for  ever ;  the 
former  of  which  is  a  ridiculous  vanity,  and  the  latter 
a  desperate  madness.  For  what  a  vanity  is  it,  for  a 
man  to  do  what  he  resolves  to  undo,  to  slander  with 
a  purpose  to  vindicate,  and  cheat  with  a  resolution 
to  refund;  that  is,  to  do  an  evil  thing  with  a  purpose 
to  be  never  the  better  for  it  ?  If  you  resolve  to  re- 
store what  you  wrongfiiUy  take  from  another,  why 
do  you  take  it?  Is  it  so  cheap  a  matter  to  be  wicked, 
that  you  should  covet  to  be  wicked  for  nothing? 
that  you  should  contract  a  guilt  which  will  bind 
you  over  to  eternal  punishment,  with  an  intention 
to  part  with  all  that  temporary  gain  which  tempted 
and  invited  you  to  it  ?  What  is  this  but  to  weave  a 
Penelope's  web,  to  do  and  undo,  and  build  castles  of 
cards,  to  blow  them  down  again ;  and,  which  is  more 
vain  and  nonsensical,  to  swallow  deadly  poison  for 
our  health  and  ease,  which  we  know  will  rack  and 
convulse  us,  with  a  purpose  to  vomit  it  up  .again, 
without  gaining  either  health  or  ease  by  it !  For  he 
who  wrongs  another  with  a  purpose  to  make  him  re- 
stitution, doth  an  evil  action  with  an  intent  to  get 
nothing  but  guilt  by  it.  You  say,  you  intend  to  re- 
store to  him  what  you  wrong  him  of;  and  if  so,  for 
what  end  do  you  wrong  him,  unless  it  be  to  render 
yourself  more  criminal  and  guilty?  for  when  you 
have  restored  to  him  what  you  have  wrongfully  de- 
prived him  of,  what  can  remain  to  you  but  only  the 
guilt  of  a  wrongful  and  injurious  action?  So  that 
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for  men  to  deal  unjustly  by  others,  with  an  uitent  to 
make  them  restitution,  is  the  greatest  vanity  and 
nonsense  in  the  world ;  but  then  to  do  it  without 
such  an  intent  is  the  most  desperate  madness.  For 
since  every  wilful  act  of  injustice  binds  men  over  to 
eternal  punishment,  and  since  nothing  but  restitu- 
tion, so  far  as  they  are  able,  can  release  and  absolve 
them  from  that  dire  obligation,  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  he  who  deals  unjustly  by  others  without  any  in- 
tent of  making  them  restitution,  doth  by  his  own  act 
wilfully  oblige  himself  to  endure  an  eternal  punish- 
ment. For  he  knows  that  what  he  gains  unjustly 
from  another  must  be  restored,  or  his  soul  must  be 
lost ;  and  therefore,  if  he  resolve  upon  that  gain  with* 
out  any  intent  to  restore  it,  he  doth  in  effeot  stake 
his  soul  to  it,  and  freely  oblige  himself  to  endure 
hell-fire  for  ever,  in  consideration  of  the  present 
gain  he  acquires  by  his  unjust  dealing.  For  he  who 
knows  that  such  a  potion,  however  sweetened  and 
made  palatable,  is  compounded  with  the  juice  of 
deadly  nightshade,  and  yet  wilfully  swallows  it  with- 
out any  intent  to  disgorge  it  again,  doth  thereby 
voluntarily  murder  and  destroy  himself:  and  so  he 
who  knows  that  such  an  unjust  gain,  how  tempting 
soever  it  may  look  for  the  present,  hath  an  everlast- 
ing horror  and  anguish  intermingled  with  it,  and 
yet  wilfully  seizes  it,  without  any  intent  to  refund 
it,  doth  freely  consent  to  undergo  the  evil  to  enjoy 
the  good  of  it,  and  shake  hands  upon  this  desperate 
bargain,  that  upon  condition  he  may  reap  such  an 
unlawful  profit,  he  will  freely  surrender  up  his  im- 
mortal soul  to  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  eternal 
death.  For  in  every  temptation  to  deal  unjustly 
the  Devil  cheapens  our  immortal  soul,  and  the  un- 
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lawful  gain  with  which  he  tempts  us  is 'the  price  he 
bids  for  it :  and  though  sometimes  he  bids  exceeding 
low,  yet  if  we  take  his  price,  though  it  be  but  a 
penny,  we  thereby  strike  the  fatal  bargain,  and  by 
our  own  act  and  deed  consign  and  deliver  our  souls 
to  him  to  be  his  slaves  here  and  his  martjrrs  here- 
after. And  what  greater  madness  can  a  man  be 
guilty  of,  than  to  sell  his  soul  and  all  his  hopes  of 
happiness  for  ever,  for  the  trifling  and  momentary 
gains  of  an  unjust  action  ? 

III.  Consider  the  manifest  inexcusableness  of  in- 
justice in  itself:  for,  as  I  have  shewed  you  at  large, 
all  justice  between  man  and  man  is  reducible  to  that 
general  rule.  Ho  as  you  would  he  done  by ;  i.  e.  Do 
all  that  good  to  others  which  you  could  reasonably 
expect  they  should  do  to  you,  if  you  were  in  their 
circumstances,  and  they  in  yours:  and  this  is  so 
plain  a  rule,  that  no  man  can  plead  ignorance  of  it, 
who  doth  not  wilfully  shut  his  own  eyes.  It  is  true, 
whilst  laws,  though  never  so  plain  and  useful  in 
themselves,  are  yet  obscure  and  perplexed  in  their 
promulgation,  or  over-numerous,  they  may  prove  a 
snare  rather  than  a  guide,  and  make  more  contro- 
versies than  they  can  decide,  and  lose  much  of  their 
force  by  being  spun  out  into  nice  and  subtile  dis- 
putes :  they  may  fall  short  of  their  aim,  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  reach  the  greater  part  of  those  persons 
whom  they  designed  to  direct ;  who  either  have  not 
leisure  sufficient  to  attend  to,  or  capacities  to  under- 
stand them,  or  sagacity  to  apply  them  in  all  oppor- 
tunities of  action.  But  as  for  this  general  rule  of 
justice,  it  is  always  at  hand,  and  we  carry  it  about 
us  in  our  own  breasts:  for  this  is  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  this  rule,  that  by  it  we  may  very  easily  dis- 
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cern  all  the  specialities  of  our  duty»  without  loddng 
abroad^  or  having  recourse  to  external  instructions. 
So  that  by  it  we  may  be  perfect  lawgivers,  skilful 
judges,  and  faithful  casuists  to  our  own  souls :  for  it 
is  legible  to  those  that  have  no  letters,  and  lies  open 
and  obvious  to  the  most  rude  and  ignorant.  We 
need  not  search  ancient  records  or  dark  repositories, 
revolve  and  ruminate  upon  old  sentences  or  new 
glosses,  or  rove  about  the  world  to  examine  the  va- 
rious customs  and  constitutions  of  countries;  we 
need  not  soar  to  heaven  or  dive  to  hell  in  quest  of 
our  duty :  for  if  we  will  but  return  into  ourselves!, 
and  look  into  our  own  hearts,  there  we  may  find  it 
copied  and  engraven  in  l^ble  characters.  For 
when  any  opportunity  of  dealing  justly  by  another 
presents  itself  to  us,  it  is  but  asking  ourselves  how 
we  would  be  dealt  by  in  the  same  circumstances; 
and  our  answer  to  that  is  our  duty  to  those  we  deal 
with.  I  know  very  well  how  I  should  expect  to  be 
used,  if  my  neighbour  and  I  had  changed  persons 
and  circumstances :  my  own  heart  tells  me,  that  I 
should  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  such  measures 
from  him,  and  that  therefore  he  hath  just  reason  to 
expect  the  same  from  me.  So  that  in  most  cases  of 
justice  between  man  and  man,  every  man,  if  he 
pleases,  may  be  his  own  casuist:  for  it  is  but  ex- 
changing persons  and  circumstances  with  his  neigh- 
bour, which  is  quickly  done,  and  then  applying  this 
general  rule  to  his  particular  dealings  with  him; 
and  his  own  heart  will  soon  tell  him  what  he  is  to 
do,  and  very  rarely,  but  never  grossly,  misinform 
him.  For  by  thus  changing  the  scales,  and  making 
another  man's  case  my  own,  I  take  the  fairest  and 
readiest  way  to  understand  what  is  right  and  due  to 
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Kim.  For  now  to  be  sure  my  passion  and  self-interest 
will  not  incline  me  one  way  more  than  another ;  and 
even  that  selfishness  which  inclines  me  to  wrong 
another  man  for  my  own  advantage,  wiU  likewise 
render  me  unwilling,  when  the  scales  are  changed, 
that  another  man  should  wrong  me ;  and  that  self- 
conceit,  which  makes  me  apt  to  scorn  and  despise 
another,  will  make  me  unwilling  to  be  scorned  and 
despised  myself:  and  so,  when  I  consult  myself 
how  I  would  be  dealt  by,  those  very  passions  which 
incUne  me  to  wrong  others  wiU  instruct  me  to  right 
them.  So  that  there  is  no  rule  in  the  world  can  be 
pressed  with  fewer  encumbrances,  or  darkened  with 
less  intricacy ;  none  that  can  lie  open  to  larger  use, 
or  be  readier  to  preisent  application,  or  more  obvious 
to  all  sizes  of  apprehension  than  this,  which  is  the 
measure  and  standard  of  our  dealings  and  inter- 
courses with  one  another.  So  that  there  is  no 
pleading  ignorance  to  excuse  or  palliate  any  great 
violations  of  the  laws  of  righteousness ;  since  in  aU 
matters  of  moment  every  man  may  easily  under- 
stand how  he  ought  to  deal  by  every  man,  if  he 
would  but  take  care  to  consult  the  oracle  in  his  own 
breast,  and  ask  himself  how  he  would  expect  to  be 
dealt  by,  were  he  placed  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  he  deals  with.  And  when  men  will  not 
understand  their  duty,  when  it  lies  so  plainly  be- 
fore them,  or  will  not  do  their  duty,  when  they  do 
understand  it,  what  colour  of  excuse  can  be  made 
for  them  ?  Were  the  rule  of  our  duty  so  obscure  as 
that  we  could  not  easily  apprehend  it,  the  weakness 
of  our  understanding  might  partly  excuse  the  error 
of  our  wills,  and  render  it  pitiable  and  pardonable, 
though  not  altogether  innocent;  but  when  it  lies  so 
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full  in  our  view,  as  that  we  cannot  but  discern  it,  if 
we  will  but  open  our  eyes,  and  fairly  consult  our 
own  minds  and  thoughts,  our  understanding  is  m> 
quitted,  and  our  will  only  is  chargeable  witii  our 
folly  and  wickedness:  so  that  now  we  sin  at  our 
own  peril,  and  leap  headlong  into  mischief  with  our 
eyes  open.  But  as  for  injustice,  the  guilt  of  it  is  so 
open  and  visible,  that  however  our  other  sins  may 
be  excused  by  our  ignorance,  and  mitigated  or  con- 
nived at  upon  the  seore  of  the  natural  defects  of  our 
understanding,  this  can  admit  of  no  cloak  or  ex- 
tenuation ;  because  whenever  a  man  deals  unjustly 
by  another,  his  conscience  will  be  sure  to  tell  him 
(if  he  puts  the  question  to  it)  that  he  would  not  be 
so  dealt  with,  were  the  case  and  circumstances  his 
own.  So  that  when  we  come  to  give  up  our  ac- 
counts at  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  to  answer  for  our 
unrighteous  dealings  with  one  another,  they  will  so 
stare  us  in  the  face,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
no  excuse  or  apology  for  them ;  but  our  own'  con- 
sciences will  be  forced  to  cry  Guilty,  Guilty,  to  antici- 
pate our  doom,  and,  when  it  is  past,  to  approve  and 
second  it  with  a  Just  and  righteous  art  thou^  O 
Lordf  in  all  thy  ways.  For  when  the  nile  of  jus- 
tice lies  so  very  plain,  and  open  to  our  very  facul- 
ties, what  can  be  said,  if  we  do  unjustly,  but  that  we 
are  obstinate  and  wilful  and  incorrigible  robbers, 
that  can  claim  no  indulgence,  deserve  no  pity,  and 
pretend  to  no  mitigation  of  our  stripes,  since  we 
knew  our  Master's  will,  and  did  it  not  ? 

IV.  Consider  the  fruitlessness  and  mischievousness 
of  unjust  dealing  to  ourselves.  For  the  usual  bait  of 
injustice  is  gain  and  profit ;  we  deplume  our  neigh- 
bour's wings  with   an   intent   to  feather  our  own 
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nests,  and  invade  other  men's  properties  to  enrich 
ourselves  with  their  spoils.  This  is  the  common 
game  that  fraud  and  oppression  pursues  and  flies  at ; 
though  usually  they  fly  short  or  beyond  it,  and 
instead  of  enriching  men,  do  finally  damage  and  im- 
poverish them.  For  how  successful  soever  unjust 
dealing  may  sometimes  prove  to  the  raising  a  man'd 
fortune  and  estate,  it  is  in  its  natural  tendency  an 
efiectual  way  to  impair  and  ruin  it,  because  by  deal- 
ing unjustly  he  makes  it  every  man's  interest  to 
forsake  and  abandon  him,  and  in  efiect  sets  a  cross 
upon  his  own  door,  to  warn  all  customers  from  en- 
tering. For  who  would  willingly  have  to  do  with  a 
knave,  that  always  lies  upon  the  catch,  waiting  op- 
portunities to  rook  and  cozen  him ;  with  whom  he 
can  neither  speak  nor  act  securely,  but  must  be 
forced  to  stand  upon  his  own  guard  with  him,  and 
treat  him  with  the  same  circumspection  and  cau- 
tiousness as  conjurers  do  their  devils,  for  fear  of 
being  snapped  and  torn  in  pieces  by  him  ?  And  how 
is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  thrive,  when  nobody  cares 
to  deal  with  him ;  when  his  house  is  haunted,  and 
his  frauds  and  cozenages  appear  like  spectres  at  his 
door,  to  frighten  all  men  fi*om  his  shop  and  conver- 
sation? And  accordingly  you  see  that  justice  and 
honesty  in  dealing  is  so  absolutely  necessary  to  men's 
thriving  in  the  world,  that  even  they  who  are  not 
honest  are  fain  to  seem  so :  but  for  a  man  to  seem 
to  be  honest,  there  is  no  way  so  certain  and  secure, 
as  to  be  really  so ;  for  if  he  be  not,  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  but  the  events  of  things  will  one  time  or 
other  unmask  and  discover  him.  No  man  can  be  se- 
cure of  privacy  in  an  unjust  action,  but  let  him  carry 
it  never  so  secretly  and  demurely,  one  accident  or 
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other  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  bring  to  light  the 
fraud  and  villainy  behind  it:  and  whai  it  doth, 
what  will  men  say  ?  <^  He  has  cheated  me  once,  and 
^*  that  was  his  fiiult ;  but  if  he  cheat  me  again,  it  will 
<*  be  mine  as  well  as  his:  and  I  shall  richly  deserve 
^  the  second  wrong,  if  I  will  take  no  warning  by 
^  the  first."  So  that  how  much  soever  a  man  may 
gain  by  a  present  cheat,  he  is  sure,  if  he  be  dis- 
covered, to  lose  his  corre^Kmdent,  by  whom  in  a 
few  years  he  might  have  honestly  gotten  ten  times 
more :  besides  that,  either  his  resentment  of  the  in- 
jury he  hath  received,  or  else  his  charity  to  oth^Vp 
will  oblige  him  to  divulge  the  knavery,  and  to  warn 
others  by  it  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
detected  knave  that  wronged  and  abused  him.  And 
when  once  a  man's  credit  is  blasted  by  the  report 
of  a  foul  and  dishonest  action,  it  is  a  thousand  to 
one  but  he  wiU  lose  back  in  his  trade  all  that  he 
gained  by  his  cheat,  and  twenty  times  more ;  and 
then,  if  once  he  begin  to  sink,  there  is  no  recovering 
of  him :  for  estate  and  credit  are  the  two  wings  that 
bear  men  up  in  the  world ;  and  therefore  if,  when  he 
hath  clipped  the  wings  of  his  credit,  his  estate  should 
&il  him  too,  he  must  decline  and  sink  without  re- 
medy. For  credit  is  like  a  looking-glass,  which, 
when  only  sullied  by  an  unwholesome  breath,  may 
be  wiped  clean  again ;  but  if  once  it  is  cracked,  it  is 
never  to  be  repaired.  So  that  considering  all,  fraud 
and  injustice  is  as  great  an  error  in  politics  as  in 
morals,  and  doth  bespeak  a  man  to  have  as  little 
wit  as  honesty,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  be  as  much 
a  fool  as  a  knave.  But  suppose  the  best,  and  that 
which  sometimes  happens,  that  a  man  should  thrive 
by  his  fraud  and  injustice,  and  grow  great  and  pros- 
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porous  in  the  woiid;  alas!  what  comfort  can  be 
take  in  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  when  every  part  of  it 
throws  guilt  in  his  face,  and  awakens  some  dire  re- 
flection in  his  conscience?  For,  as  I  shewed  you 
before,  of  all  sins,  that  of  injustice  admits  the  least 
excuse  and  mitigation;  the  sense  of  it  dings  so 
close  to  a  man's  conscience,  that  he  can  never  pluck 
it  ofi*,  without  pulling  away  his  conscience,  with  it, 
and  rooting  out  of  his  mind  all  the  sense  of  religion^ 
and  of  good  and  evil.     So  that  unless  the  man  turn 
an  assured  atheist,  or  a  stupid  sot,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  enjoy  his  ui^ust  possessions,  without 
^  great  recoilings  and  con vulsions .  of  conscience,  be- 
cause his  unjust  possessions  will,  like  the  adulterer's 
bastard,  be  a  standing  reproach  to  him,  and  a  per- 
petual remembrancer  of  his  guilt  and  shame.    And 
when  that  which  a  man  enjoys  and  lives  upon,  when 
the  meat  which  he  gluts,  and  the  drink  which  he 
guzzles,  the  clothes  which  he  rustles  and  flaunts  in, 
shall  thus  reproach  and  upbraid  him,  O  wretched 
man !  we  are  the  price  of  thy  innocence,  thy  soul, 
and  thy  eternal  happiness ;  for  us  thou  hast  damned 
thyself,  and  freely  consigned  thy  immortal  spirit  to 
everlasting  horror  and  confusion ;  when  his  bags  and 
cofiers  cry  Guilty,  Guilty,  and  he  sees  a  Mene  tekel 
on  the  walls  of  every  room  iu  his  house,  and  every 
thing  he  enjoys  whispers  some  accusation  against 
him,  what  comfort  can  he  take  in  the  purchase  of 
his  frauds  and  oppressions  ?  Were  it  not  a  thousand 
times  better  for  him  to  have  lived  contentedly  on  a 
bro?ni  morsel,  than  thus  to  £Eure  delidously  every 
day  with  a  vexed  and  a  tormented  mind  ?  And  yet 
this  is  commonfy  the  fate  of  unjust  possessors,  who, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  cheerful  countenance,  ton 
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commonlj  wear  woful  hearts,  and,  like  tragedies 
bound  in  gilded  covers,  are  only  gay  and  splendid 
without,  but  full  of  stabs  and  wounds  within.  But 
suppose  that  in  a  continued  tumult  of  excesses  and  ' 
riots  they  should  make  a  shift,  whilst  they  live,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  their  guilty  consciences,  yet  in 
all  probability,  whenever  death  threatens  or  ap- 
proaches them  in  a  disease,  and  sets  them  within 
ken  of  eternity,  their  conscience,  in  despite  of  them, 
wiU  rouse  and  awake,  and  raise  a  hideous  outcry 
against  them :  for  now  their  last  will  and  testament 
will  set  before  them  a  woful  catalc^e  of  uncancelled 
guilts,  and  every  ill-gotten  penny  they  have  there 
bequeathed  will  put  them  in  mind  of  their  approach- 
ing damnation,  and  dictate  dread  and  horror  to 
their  consciences,  which  in  a  desperate  rage  will  fly 
in  their  faces,  and  tell  them  to  their  teeth  that  they 
are  cheats  and  knaves  and  reprobates;  that  their 
legacies  are  the  fruits  of  their  sins,  the  purchase  of 
their  fi'auds  and  oppressions;  and  that  for  that 
which  they  are  now  bequeathing  to  others,  they 
have  long  ago  bequeathed  their  soul  to  the  Devil, 
who  now  stands  ready  to  seize  on  it,  and  carry  it 
away  to  those  dark  prisons  of  horror,  where  he 
keeps  his  miserable  slaves  under  a  dreadful  expecta- 
tion of  their  eternal  judgment.  So  that  should  any 
man  chance  to  thrive  and  grow  rich  by  injustice, 
yet  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  either  living  or 
dying,  or  both,  his  riches  will  prove  a  far  worse 
plague  to  him  than  poverty  itself:  and  if  so,  who 
but  a  madman  would  ever  abandon  himself  to  a 
folly  so  fruitless  and  mischievous  ? 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  consider  the  high  provocation 
that  injustice  gives  to  Grod.     For  Ood,  as  I  have 
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shewed  you  before,  is  the  author  of  all  those  rights 
which  men  are  invested  with,  whether  they  be  na^ 
tural  or  acquired:  and  being  the  author  of  them, 
he  is  more  especially  obliged  to  assert  and  vindicate 
them,  to  maintain  his  own  bequests  and  donations, 
and  not  suffer  those  to  go  unpunished  who  presume 
to  purloin  or  alienate  them  from  their  rightful 
owners.  For  he  who  wrongfully  deprives  a  man  of 
any  right,  deprives  him  of  what  Grod  hath  given 
him,  snatches  (jod's  goods  out  of  those  hands  in 
which  he  hath  trusted  and  deposited  them ;  and  in 
so  doing  robs  God  himself,  and  seizes  his  goods 
without  his  leave.  So  that  every  unjust  invasion 
of  another's  rights  is  an  injury  to  God,  who  is  the 
supreme  proprietor,  from  whom  all  right  and  pro- 
perty descends.  For  since  every  man's  right  is  de- 
rived from  and  founded  on  the  right  of  God,  who- 
soever trespasses  on  the  one  must  necessarily  in- 
vade the  other.  AU  that  is  ours  we  hold  by  tenant- 
right  from  the  great  Landlord  of  the  world,  whose 
supreme  and  independent  propriety  is  the  ground 
and  foundation  on  which  all  our  just  claims  and 
properties  depend.  He ,  therefore  who  by  fraud  or 
violence  dispossesses  any  tenant  of  God,  or  seizes 
any  part  of  the  property  which  he  hath  farmed  out 
to  him,  doth  in  so  doing  eject  the  Landlord  as  well 
as  the  tenant,  and,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  turn  God 
out  of  his  own  world,  and  usurp  his  eternal  right 
and  dominion.  And  so  long  as  he  holds  what  God 
hath  set  to  another,  he  holds  not  as  a  tenant  of 
God,  but  as  a  robber  and  an  invader  of  him.  When 
he  seized  his  unjust  possession,  he  snatched  God's 
goods  out  of  his  hands ;  and  while  he  detains  them, 
he  doth  in  effect  declare  that  he  will  keep  God*8 
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goods  in  despite  of  him ;  that  as  he  hath  alreadf 
thrust  him  out  of  this  part  of  his  creation,  so  he  is 
iresolved  to  keep  him  out  as  long  as  he  is  able,  and 
never  to  permit  him  to  reenter  upon  it,  so  long  as 
he  can  maintain  and  defend  it  against  him.  Since 
therefore  we  claim  by  God's  own  tenure,  and  all  our 
rights  do  finally  issue  and  resolve  into  his,  he  is  pe- 
culiarly concerned  to  assert  and  vindicate  them,  be- 
cause they  are  all  his  own.  Hence  is  that  passage 
quoted  by  St.  Paul  from  God's  own  mouth.  Vengeance 
is  viine,  and  I  will  repay  it^  Rom.  xii.l9«  For  what 
is  vengeance,  but  only  a  retribution  of  punishments 
for  wrongs  and  injuries  received?  And  therefore 
since  all  rights  are  God's,  and  consequently  aU 
wrongs  do  redound  upon  him,  vengeance,  or  retri- 
bution of  wrongs,  must  necessarily  be  his  right  and 
prerogative ;  and  it  being  his,  he  will  be  sure  to  re- 
pay it  one  time  or  other :  and  though  he  may  defer 
it  a  while  out  of  wise  and  gracious  ends,  yet  in  the 
long  run  it  will  appear  that  his  forbearance  is  no 
payment,  and  the  longer  he  is  repaying  the  princi- 
pal, the  greater  sum  the  interest  of  his  vengeance 
will  at  last  amount  to.  For  what  higher  outrage 
can  you  do  to  God,  who  is  an  immortal  Being,  infi- 
nitely removed  from  all  passion  and  sufiering,  than 
to  break  in  upon  him,  as  you  do  by  every  act  of  in- 
justice, and  despoil  him  of  his  goods,  and  rifle  his 
house  before  his  face ;  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  as 
it  were,  and  shut  up  his  own  creation  against  him ; 
and  in  effect  to  tell  him,  that  from  henceforth  you 
are  resolved  to  be  your  own  God,  to  live  at  his  al- 
lowance no  longer^  but  to  carve  and  divide  for  your- 
selves; and  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  he 
shall  have  no  more  to  do  in  his  own  world,  but  that 
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you  will  supply  his  place  in  his  family,  and  order 
his  affairs,  and  dispose  of  his  goods,  as  you  think 
convenient  ?  Which  is  such  an  intolerable  indignity 
as  cannot  but  kindle  a  resentment  in  the  most  in- 
dulgent nature,  and  arm  even  an  infinite  patience 
with  thunderbolts.  And  accordingly,  if  you  consult 
either  sacred  or  profane  history,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  no  one  sin  which  God  hath  so  remarkably 
punished  in  this  world,  as  this  of  injustice  between 
man  and  man.  For  this  he  hath  been  observed  to 
plague  not  only  the  unjust  persons  themselves  with 
such  judgments  as  have  echoed  and  resounded  their 
crimes,  but  hath  many  times  entailed  a  curse  upon 
their  posterity;  which,  like  a  flying  scourge,  hath 
pursued  them  generation  after  generation,  and 
marked  their  descendants  with  dire  events,  like  a 
coat  of  arms,  charged  with  crosses  and  croslets.  For 
this  he  hath  pursued  whole  nations  to  utter  ruin 
and  desolation ;  and  it  was  for  this  that  he  cut  off 
his  own  people  the  Jews,  and  converted  his  beloved 
Sharon  into  an  eternal  desert.  And  if  his  vengeance 
thus  smoke  against  injustice  in  this  life,  whicli  is 
the  school  of  discipline,  how  will  it  bum  against  it 
in  the  other,  which  is  the  stage  of  execution!  If 
the  posterity  of  the  unjust  be  thus  racked  for  it 
upon  earth,  how  will  the  unjust  themselves  roar  for 
it  in  hell !  In  a  word,  if  these  temporary  flashes  and 
eruptions  of  God's  vengeance  against  unrighteous- 
ness be  so  dreadful,  how  terribly  must  it  flame 
against  it  within  the  bottomless  volcanoes  of  ever- 
lasting burnings !  Wherefore,  as  you  would  not  pro* 
voke  an  infinite  vengeance,  which  you  can  neither 
withstand  nor  endure,  it  concerns  you  diligently  to 
avoid  all  unrighteousness  in  your  dealings  and  inter- 
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course  with  men;  which  if  you  take  care  to  do, 
and  to  add  to  your  justice  mercy,  to  your  mercj 
sobriety,  and  to  your  sobriety  walking  humUy  with 
God,  you  shall  be  sure,  not  only  to  escape  his  ven- 
geance both  here  and  hereafter,  but  also  from  these 
seeds  of  holiness  to  reap  everlasting  life. 


CHAR  I. 

Ofmercfff  as  it  relieves  the  miseries  of  the  soul. 

AlFTER  the  consideration  of  justice,  that  of  mercy 
is  to  follow :  and  the  proper  object  of  mercy  being 
misery,  it  will  be  requisite,  in  order  to  the  explain- 
ing of  this  virtue,  to  consider  what  those  human 
miseries  are  which  it  relates  to,  and  what  are  the 
particular  acts  of  mercy  which  belong  to  them. 
Now  the  miseri^  which  men  are  liable  to  in  this 
life  are  reducible  to  these  heads :  first,  either  they 
are  such  as  do  affect  their  souls ;  or,  secondly,  such 
as  do  affect  their  bodies. 

I.  The  miseries  which  do  affect  the  souls  of  men  ; 
which  may  all  be  comprehended  under  these  five 
heads :  1.  Sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind.  2.  Errors 
and  mistakes  in  matters  of  lesser  importance. 
3.  Blindness  and  ignorance  in  things  of  the  great- 
est moment.  4.  Malice  and  obstinacy  of  will  in  de« 
structive  and  mischievous  courses.  5.  Impotency, 
or  want  of  power  to  free  and  recover  themselves  of 
them. 

1 .  One  of  the  miseries  which  affect  men's  souls 
is  sorrow  and  dejection  of  mind,  which,  like  a  con- 
sumption in  the  body,  preys  upon  the  soul,  dispirits 
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its  faculties,  and  renders  them  faint  and  languid  in 
all  their  operations.  By  sorrow  of  the  heart,  saith 
Solomon,  the  spirit  is  broken^  Prov.  xv.  13.  And 
indeed  sorrow  is  that  sense  of  the  soul  by  which  it 
feels  and  perceives  its  own  miseries,  and  without 
which  it  could  no  more  be  affected  with  calamitous 
things,  than  iron  is  with  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 
This  is  the  sting  by  which  all  sad  accidents  do 
wound  and  inflame  our  spirits,  and  with  which  the 
least  trifle  in  the  world  can  make  us  miserable  in 
the  most  prosperous  state,  and  turn  all  our  enjoy- 
ments into  wormwood.  Sorrow  therefore  and  de- 
jection of  mind  being  the  point  and  edge  of  all  oor 
miseries,  is  upon  that  account  a  most  proper  object 
of  mercy ;  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  ease  and 
relieve  the  miserable.  Whensoever  therefore  we  do 
converse  with  the  sorrowful  and  dejected,  the  law 
of  mercy  requires  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  support 
and  relieve  them;  and  that  first  by  sympathising 
with  them,  by  sharing  their  griefs,  condoling  their 
sorrows,  and  pitying  their  calamities,  or,  as  the 
apostle  expresses  it,  Rom.  xii.  15.  by  weeping  with 
those  that  weep;  which  upon  the  first  breaking  out 
of  great  sorrow  is  the  properest  remedy  we  can  ad- 
minister. For  when  a  passion  is  in  its  rage  and 
fury,  it  is  no  more  to  be  pacified  with  reason  and 
discourse,  than  the  northern  wind  is  with  a  lecture 
of  consolation ;  and  till  it  hath  tired  itself  a  while 
with  the  transports  of  its  own  rage,  to  endeavour  to 
check  it  with  arguments  would  be  as  vain  an  at- 
tempty  as  to  dam  up  the  cataracts  of  Nile  with  a 
hurdle ;  which,  instead  of  suppressing  their  violence, 
would  but  cause  them  to  roar  the  louder,  and  to 
swell  and  break  forth  into  more  impetuous  torrentSw 
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The  best  courae  therefore  that  can  be  taken  at  pre- 
sent is  to  humour  and  gratify  the  passion  by  con- 
iloling  with  it  the  calamity  which  caused  it.  For 
as  the  fiercest  creatures  are  most  easily  tamed  by 
gentle  management,  by  soothing  and  stroking,  and 
being  kindly  treated ;  so  the  best  expedient  to  mi- 
tigate violent  sorrows  is  to  soothe  and  indulge  them, 
till  their  violence  is  abated ;  to  conform  ourselves  to 
them,  and  mingle  our  tears  and  lamentations  with 
them.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  to  be  pitied 
and  condoled  is  a  real  ease-  and  comfort  to  the  mi- 
serable ;  and  that  so  far  as  we  partake  with  other 
men's  griefis,  we  do  translate  them  out  of  their 
breasts  into  our  own :  so  that  by  sympathising  with 
them,  we  take  part  of  their  sorrows  from  them; 
whidi,  like  dimensions,  may  be  so  divided  by  us,  as 
to  become  at  least  insensible,  if  not  indivisiUe. 
Wherefore,  since  it  is  not  the  tears  of  their  own 
eyes  only,  but  of  their  friends'  eyes  too,  that  do  ex- 
haust the  current  of  their  griefs ;  which  faUing  into 
many  streams  will  run  more  peaceably,  and  by  de- 
grees contract  themselves  into  narrower  channels; 
it  is  an  act  of  mercy  that  we  owe  to  the  sorrowful 
to  condole  and  sympathise  with  them  in  their  afflic- 
tions. And  not  to  do  so,  or,  instead  of  that,  to  be 
either  insensible  of  their  sorrows,  or  to  take  no 
other  notice  of  them,  but  to  mock  at  and  deride 
them,  is  a  certain  argument  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
temper.  And  as  we  ought  to  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  sorrows,  so,  when  they  are  capable  of  it, 
we  are  obliged  by  the  laws  of  mercy  to  use  our  best 
endeavour  to  support  and  comfort  them- under  their 
heaviness,  as  the  apostle  exhorts,  2  Cor.  i.  4.  some- 
times by  lessening  and  extenuating  their  affliction. 
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sometimes  by  appljdng  to  them  the  consolationsof 
religion,  sometimes  by  representing  to  them  the  evil 
of  immoderate  sorrow,  and  sometimes  by  diverting 
them  with  innocent  pleasantry  and  cheerfulness. 
For  sorrow  diverts  the  mind  from  all  comfortable 
thoughts,  and,  like  a  black  perspective-glass,  repre- 
sents all  objects  mournfully  and  tragically :  so  that 
unless  others  will  have  mercy  on  it,  and  thrust  com- 
forts into  its  mouth,  it  will  have  no  mercy  on  itself, 
but  sit  pining  and  languishing  under  incessant  grief 
and  discontentedness.  Wherefore,  to  cheer  and  com- 
fort dejected  and  sorrow&l  minds  is  both  a  great 
and  a  necessary  act  of  mercy ;  as  on  the  contrary, 
for  any  man  causelessly  to  afflict  and  grieve  another, 
to  add  weight  to  his  sorrows,  and  wormwood  to  his 
gall,  and  take  pleasure  in  his  griefs  and  vexations, 
is  not  only  inhuman,  but  diabolical :  for  to  rejoice 
in  the  afflictions,  and  recreate  with  the  sorrows  of 
the  miserable,  is  the  blackest  character  that  can  be 
given  to  a  devil. 

2.  Another  of  the  miseries  which  affect  men's 
souls  is  the  errors  and  mistakes  they  are  liable  to 
in  matters  of  less  importance.  The  understandings 
of  men  are  naturally  weak  and  shortsighted,  apt  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  shows  of  truth,  and  to  swallow 
lies  for  realities,  when  they  are  gilded  with  a  fair 
probability:  and  though  we  make  loud  boasts  of 
certainty  and  demonstration,  yet  Ood  knows  many 
times  our  certainties  are  the  dictates  of  our  wild 
imaginations,  and  our  demonstrations  prove  nothing 
but  our  own  confidence.  For  prejudice,  error,  and 
inadvertency  are  as  incident  to  our  minds,  as  dis- 
eases are  to  our  bodies ;  and  there  are  certain  springs 
and  principles  in  all  men's  understandings,  which  do 
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render  them  liable  to  be  turned  about  bj  strange 
and  unaccountable  impulses.  And  generally  our  af- 
fections are  apt  to  creep  into  and  min^e  with  our 
arguings,  so  that  in  most  of  our  disputes  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides  is  commonly  lost,  and  the  ocm- 
troversy  determines  in  a  conflict  of  affections.  And 
in  a  word,  the  generality  of  men  are  unalterably  de- 
termined in  their  opinions  by  their  fear  or  their 
hope,  or  their  prejudices,  or  the  prepossessions  of 
their  educations;  which,  like  so  many  whirlpods, 
having  once  sucked  a  man  in,  do  most  commonly 
keep  his  head  under  water,  and  never  permit  him 
to  emerge  and  recover  hitnself :  and  if  the  preju- 
dices of  our  education  happen  to  be  false,  in  all  our 
reasonings  from  them  we  do  only  spin  out  one  error 
from  another,  and  so  our  thoughts  wander  in  a  la- 
byrinth, wherein  the  farther  we  go,  the  more  we 
lose  ourselves.  And  as  our  understandings  are  very 
dim-sighted,  so  the  paths  wherein  we  seek  after 
truth  are  commonly  very  obscure  and  intricate :  for 
whilst  we  rack  our  brains  with  nice  and  curious 
speculations,  we  generally  but  delude  our  reason 
with  the  little  images  and  airy  phantasms  of  things ; 
while  we  weary  our  eyes  with  laborious  reading, 
our  books  prove  oftener  the  tombs  than  the  shrines 
of  truth ;  and  while  we  pursue  it  through  the  stormy 
seas  of  controversy,  there  we  are  tossed  with  endless 
doubts  and  difficulties,  which,  like  the  rolling  waves, 
crowd  one  upon  the  neck  of  another.  And  thus  we 
grope  to  and  fro  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  a  very  great 
acquist,  if,  in  our  search  after  knowledge,  we  do 
but  discover  our  own  ignorance.  It  is  true,  as  for 
those  necessary  truths  which  are  the  fundamentals 
of  our  everlasting  well-being,  God  hath  taken  care 
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to  propose  them  to  us  in  so  clear  a  light,  that  no 
man  can  be  ignorant  of  them  who  sincerely  inquires 
after  them :  but  commonly  the  remoter  any  truth  is 
from  a  necessary  article,  the  less  plain  and  obvious 
it  is  to  our  understanding ;  and  therefore  if  in  these 
we  do  err  and  mistake,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  how  weak  our  understanding  is,  and 
what  disadvantageous  prospect  it  hath.  And  though 
these  our  mistakes  are  many  times  caused  by  a  cor^ 
nipt  bias  in  our  wills,  by  a  factious  prejudice,  or  ah 
overweening  self-conceit,  by  a  carnal  interest,  or  a 
supine  neglect  of  the  means  of  a  better  information ; 
which,  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  wilful,  do 
render  our  errors  sins  of  infirmity,  or  damnable  he* 
resy ;  yet  very  often  they  are  merely  the  effects  of 
a  weak-sighted  mind,  that  is  either  unavoidably  se<^ 
duced  with  fair  shows,  or  innocently  tinctured  with 
false  prejudices :  and  in  this  case  they  are  not  our 
crimes,  but  our  miseries.     For  we  can  no  more  be 
obliged  not  to  err  in  our  opinions,  than  not  to  be 
sick  or  hungry ;  all  that  we  are  bound  to  is  to  un- 
derstand as  well  as  we  can,  and  if  when  we  do  so, 
we  should  happen  to  be  deceived,  we  have  a  just 
claim  to  mercy  and  commiseration.    And  the  proper 
acts  of  mercy  which  this   miserable  case  requires 
are,  first,  forbearance  and  toleration ;  wiih  all  tawU- 
ness  and  meekness,  with  hngsuffering,  forbearing 
one  another  in  love,  as   the  apostle  expresses  it, 
Ephes.  iv.  2.  that  is,  abstaining  from  all  harsh  judg- 
ments and  severe  censures,  from  all  peevish  separa- 
tions from  our  communion  and  charity,  and  mu- 
tually treating  each  other  with  all  the  candour  and 
forbearance,  lenity  and  indulgence,  that  a  pitiable 
case  requires  and  deserves.     For  if  I  am  in  the 
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right,  and  my  brother  in  the  wrong,  to  be  sure  it  is 
my  happiness,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  his  misery ; 
and  what  an  unmerciful  part  is  it  for  me  to  damn  or 
censure,  or  rigorously  treat  him,  merely  because  it  is 
his  Iqt  to  be  miserable,  and  mine  to  be  happy  ?  What 
if  he  hath  had  the  jU-luck  to  have  his  brains  cast 
into  a  different  figure  from  mine,  by  reading  dif- 
ferent books,  or  keeping  different  company,  or  being 
prejudiced  by  a  different  education,  is  it  reasonable 
that  I  should  hate  or  severely  judge  him,  because 
he  hath  been  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  could  no 
more  prevent  those  little  errors  wherein  he  differs 
from  me,  than  he  could  the  moles  on  his  skin,  or 
the  different  colour  of  his  hair  and  complexion : 
what  is  this,  but  to  load  the  oppressed,  and  heap 
misery  upon  misery,  which  is  the  most  unmanly 
cruelty?  In  this  case  therefore  the  laws  of  mercy 
require  us,  as  private  Christians,  to  bear  with  one 
another's  mistakes,  to  make  the  most  candid  judg- 
ment  and  construction  of  them,  and  interpret  them 
in  the  most  favourable  sense;  and  not  to  separate 
from  one  another  for  trifles,  or  fly  out  into  bitter- 
ness and  animosity  upon  every  little  opinion  which 
we  judge  false  and  erroneous. 

2.  Another  act  of  mercy  which  this  case  requires, 
is  to  endeavour  by  all  prudent  and  peaceable  ways 
to  rectify  one  another's  mistakes.  If  I  behold  my 
brother's  understanding  labouring  under  the  misery 
of  error,  mercy  will  incline  me,  so  far  as  I  am  able, 
to  endeavour  his  relief  and  recovery ;  an  error  in 
the  understanding  being  as  great  a  misfortune,  as  a 
wound  or  a  disease  in  the  body  :  and  what  merciful 
mind  can  behold  that  noblest  part  of  a  man  diseased 
and  affected,  without  being  strongly  inclined  to  ad- 
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minister  what  it  can  towards  its  health  and  reco- 
very ?  And  as  mercy  will  incline  us  to  it,  so  it  will 
direct  us  to  the  properest  means  of  effecting  it :  for 
if  it  be  mercy  and  compassion  that  moves  me  to  rec- 
tify my  brother's  mistake,  it  will  move  me  to  endea« 
vour  it  with  the  spirit  of  meekness^  which,  as  the 
apostle  assures  us.  Gal.  vi.  1.  is  the  most  likely  exp* 
pedient  to  restore  him ;  that  is,  calmly  and  compas- 
sionately to  represent  to  him  his  error,  so  that  he 
may  se^  it  is  not  my  design  to  expose  or  upbraid 
him,  to  insult  over  his  folly,  or  to  triumph  in  his 
confutation ;  but  merely  to  set  his  understanding  to 
rights,  and  to  rescue  it  from  the  mistakes  in  which 
it  is  unfortunately  entangled.  And  this,  if  any  thing, 
will  dispose  him  to  listen  to  my  reasons,  and  make 
way  for  my  arguments  to  enter  into  his  mind :  where- 
as by  deriding  his  error,  or  persecuting  it  with  sharp 
and  bitter  invectives,  I  shall  engage  his  passion  to 
defend  it,  as  well  as  his  reason ;  for  witty  jests  and 
severe  sarcasms  may  provoke  an  adversary,  but  will 
never  convince  him.  And  as  mercy  will  direct  me 
to  treat  my  erring  brother  with  meekness  and  com- 
passion, so  it  will  also  instruct  me  not  to  tease  and 
importune  him  with  perpetual  disputacity ;  for  this 
will  look  rather  like  an  affectation  of  wrangling  with 
him  than  a  desire  of  convincing  him ;  but  to  wait 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  remonstrating  his  error  to 
him,  when  he  is  most  at  leisure,  and  most  disposed 
to  attend  to  reason  and  argument.  For  errors,  like 
paper  Jdtes,  are  many  times  raised  and  kept  up  in 
men's  minds  by  the  incessant  bluster  of  over-fierce 
opposition. 

3.  Another  of  the  miseries  which   affect  men's 
souls  is  blindness  and  ignorance  in  things  of  the 
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greatest  momaat,  whidi  is  doubtless  one  of  the  great* 
est  misecies  that  can  happen  to  a  soul  in  this  life. 
For  the  interests  of  souls  are  everlasting,  they  being 
bom  to  live  happily  or  miserably  for  ever ;  and  their 
happiness  depending  upon  the  right  use  of  their  li- 
berty, and  this  upon  their  knowledge  how  to  uae 
and  determine  it ;  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  them  to 
attain  to  eternal  happiness,  or  escape  eternal  misery, 
without  knowledge  to  steer  and  direct  them :  so  that 
wliilst  they  are  ignorant  of  those  truths,  by  which 
their  liberty  is  to  be  governed,  and  their  choices  and 
actions  to  be  determined  to  eternal  happiness,  they 
are  under  a  very  remote  incapacity  of  being  happy. 
And  what  a  miserable  case  is  this,  to  have  an  eter- 
nal interest  at  stake,  and  not  to  know  how  to  ma- 
nage it!   to  be  travelling  on   this  narrow  line  or 
frontier  which  divides  those  boundless  continents  of 
everlasting  happiness  and  misery,  and  not  to  see  one 
step  of  our  way  before  us,  nor  to  perceive  whither 
we  are  going,  till  we  are  gone  beyond  recovery ! 
Should  you  behold  a  blind  man  walking  upon  the 
brink  of  a  fatal  precipice,  without  any  guide  to  di- 
rect his  steps,  and  sequre  him  from  the  neighbouring 
danger,  would  not  your  hearts  ache  and  your  bowels 
yearn  for  him  ?  Would  you  not  call  out  to  him  and 
warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  make  all  the  haste  you 
could  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  conduct  him  to 
a  place  of  safety?  And  is  it  not  a  much  more  deplor- 
able sight,  to  see  a  poor  ignorant  wretch  walking 
blindfold  on  the  brinks  of  hell,  and,  for  want  of  sight 
to  direct  him  heavenwards,  ready  to  blunder  at  every 
step  into  the  pit  of  destruction?  Can  you  behold  such 
a  miserable  object  with  a  regardless  eye,  and  yet  pre- 
tend to  pity  or  compassion?  Can  you  sit  still,  and 
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him  cast  himself  into  the  mouth  of  such  horrid  and 
amazing  danger,  without  warning  him  of  it,  and  en- 
deavouring, by  the  best  instructions  you  can  give  him, 
to  lead  him  off,  and  direct  him  to  eternal  happiness  ? 
Surely,  did  we  but  duly  understand  the  worth  and 
the  danger  of  souls,  such  a  woful  spectacle  could  not 
but  affect  our  bowels,  and  excite  us  to  employ  all  our 
power  to  convince  him  of  the.  danger  he  is  running 
into,  and  instruct  him  how  to  avoid  it.  For  Uiis  is 
the  proper  act  of  mer(^  which  this  miserable  case 
calls  for,  viz.  to  endeavour  to  dispel  that  fatal  igno- 
rance which  surrounds  men's  minds,  and  to  enlighten 
them  with  all  those  principles  of  religion  whi(^  «re 
necessary  to  conduct  them  to  eternal  happiness.  For 
it  is  not  so  great  a  {Mece  of  mercy  to  give  a  starving 
man  bread,  as  it  is  to  inform  an  ignorant  sinner,  and 
feed  his  famished  mind  with  the  bread  of  life ;  be- 
cause without  the  former  it  is  only  his  body  will  die, 
whereas  without  the  latter  his  body  and  soul  will  die 
for  ever.  When  therefore  we  know  any  persons  to 
be  grossly  ignorant  of  God  and  religion,  the  laws  of 
mercy  require-  us  to  use  all  prudent  means  to  in- 
struct and  inform  them ;  and  if  they  dre  in  our  pow- 
er, as  our  children  and  servants  are,  to  take  care  to 
train  them  up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lard^ 
to  catechise  and  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines  of 
faith,  and  season  their  minds  with  the  principles  of 
pure  religion ;  that  so,  understanding  their  duty,  and 
the  vast  and  indispensable  obligations  of  it,  they  may 
not  leap  blindfold  into  eternal  perdition.  For  wlutet 
we  train  them  up  in  blindness  and  ignorance,  we  do 
in  effect  predestinate  them  to  eternal  ruin,  and,  like 
those  barbarous  parents  that  offered  up  their  children 
to  Moloch,' devote  them  as  so  nwmy  sacrifices  to  the 
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Devil.  Wherefore  we  stand  obliged,  not  onljr  in 
fidelity  to  God,  who  hath  committed  their  souls  to 
our  charge,  and  will  one  day  require  an  account  of 
them  at  our,  hands,  but  also  in  mercy  to  them,  that 
they  may  not  perish  eternally  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
to  take  all  possible  care  to  instruct  their  minds  in 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  religion.  And  as  mercy 
obliges  us  to  instruct  our  children  and  servants,  who 
are  in  our  power  and  disposal,  so  it  also  obliges  us 
to  instruct  others  whom  we  know  to  be  ignorant  of 
Ood  and  their  duty ;  to  take  all  fair  opportunities  to 
insinuate  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  to  them, 
and  to  cultivate  their  rude  and  barbarous  minds  with 
the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion;  or  at  least, 
where  we  cannot  be  admitted  to  do  them  this  good 
office  ourselves,  or  our  endeavouring  it  may  be  look* 
ed  upon  as  a  piece  of  sauciness  and  pedantry,  to  re- 
commend their  miserable  case  to  others,  who  have 
more  authority  with  them,  or  from  whose  hands  it 
may  be  better  taken.  For  sure  if  we  have  any 
mercy  or  compassion  in  us,  we  cannot  sit  still,  and 
see  a  miserable  wretch  wandering  in  the  dark  upon 
the  confines  of  eternal  ruin,  without  endeavouring 
by  some  way  or  other  to  reduce  and  light  him  back 
to  heaven.  Hence,  2  Tim.  ii.  25,  26.  it  is  made  a 
necessary  act  of  mercy  meekly  to  instruct  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  that  is,  out  of  ignorance  of 
the  gospel,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  re- 
pentance  to  the  OA^knowledging  of  the  truth,  that 
they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
Devil,  who  are  taken  captive  hy  him  at  his  wiU. 

4.  Another  of  the  miseries  which  affect  men's 
souls  is  malice  and  obstinacy  of  will  in  mischievous 
and  destructive  courses ;  which  i^  doubtless  one  of 
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the  greatest  infelicities  that  can  happen  to  a  man  onf 
this  side  hell.  For  to  be  obstinate  in  mischievomi 
courses  is  but  one  remove  from  the  forlorn  condi- 
tion of  a  damned  soul,  which  being  fixed  and  deter- 
mined to  evil  by  the  invincible  obstinacy  of  its  own 
will,  lies  under  a  fatal  necessity  of  being  its  own 
eternal  hell  and  devil :  so  that  every  degree  of  ob- 
stinacy in  wickedness  is  a  nearer  approach  to  eter* 
nal  damnation,  and  will  at  last  inevitably  centre  in 
it,  if  it  be  not  stopped  in  its  course  and  progress^ 
and  cured  by  a  timely  application.  Now  what  a 
deplorable  sight  is  this,  to  see  a  wretched  soul  ob- 
stinately pursuing  his  own  destruction,  and  even 
forcing  his  way  to  hell  through  all  the  resistances 
of  his  religion,  and  reason,  and  conscience  together ! 
Should  you  see  a  madman  break  loose  from  his 
chain,  and  run  his  head  against  a  wall,  or  catch  up 
a  knife  or  dagger,  and  thrust  it  into  his  own  breast^ 
and  repeat  stab  after  stab,  in  despite  of  all  your 
counsels  and  dissuasives,  would  you  not  pity  and 
lament  his  case,  and  heartily  wish  him  deprived  of 
all  that  liberty  which  he  employs  only  to  his  own 
destruction  ?  And  is  it  not  a  much  more  lamentaUe 
spectacle,  to  see  a  wild  and  desperate  soul  break 
loose  from  those  ties  of  religion  and  conscience  which 
bind  it  to  its  duty  and  happiness ;  and  in  a  deaf  and 
obstinate  rage  seize  on  the  weapons  of  perdition,  and 
plunge  them  into  its  own  bowels,  and  by  repeated 
acts  of  wickedness  imbrue  its  hands  in  its  own  blood ; 
whilst  the  blessed  Spirit,  with  its  own  natural  sense 
of  God,  are  struggling  with  it  in  vain,  and  fruitlessly 
endeavouring '  to  disarm  its  desperate  fury,  that  it 
may  not  wound  itself  to  eternal  death  ?  What  mer- 
ciful heart  can  forbear  wishing^  O  would  to  God 
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this  miseraUe  soul  had  no  wiU^  that  it  bad  not  the 
liberty  to  dioose  or  act !  Would  to  Grod  it  were  a 
stone,  or  a  tree,  that  have  no  power  to  dispose  of  or 
determine  their  own  motions,  rather  than  be  thus 
left  at  liberty  as  it  is,  only  to  murder  and  destroy 
itself!  But  since  to  wish  thus  would  be  in  vain,  who 
that  hath  any  pity  can  sit  still,  and  see  a  miserable 
wretch  thus  outrage  himself,  without  endeavouring 
to  hold  his  hands,  and  bind  him  down  with  reason 
and  good  counsel?  And  this  is  the  proper  act  of 
mercy  which  the  miserable  case  in  hand  requires, 
viz.  when  we  see  an  obstinate  sinner  resolutely  pur* 
suing  his  own  destruction,  to  endeavour,  by  prudent 
and  seasonable  reproofs,  by  pious  and  compassionate 
counsels  and  admonitions,  to  redaim  him  from  the 
error  of  his  way.  For  thus  our  holy  religion  directs 
us  to  exhort  one  another  daUy^whUe  it  is  called  T\^ 
day,  leet  any  of  us  should  he  hardened,  L  e.  irre- 
coveraUy  hardened,  through  the  decei(/ulness  ^f 
sin,  Heb.  iii.  13.  And  how  acceptable  a  work  this 
is  to  God,  St.  James  informs  us,  chap.  v.  19,  20. 
Brethren,  if  any  of  you  err  from  the  truth,  and 
one  convert  him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  who  con^ 
verteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Whereas  by  permitting  men  to  run  on  in 
their  sins  without  any  check  or  disturbance,  under 
a  pretence  of  complaisance  and  civility,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  ^^  Sir,  you  are  going  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion, and  go  you  are  like  for  me:  for  my  part, 
whether  you  are  damned  or  saved,  is  much  at  one 
*^  to  me :  if  you  are  minded  to  make  an  experiment 
^^  of  damnation,  much  good  may  it  do  you :  I  know, 
**  should  I  attempt  to  hinder  or  disturb  you,  you 
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^'  will  ihink  me  rude  and  troublesome;  and  therefore, 
*^  rather  than  I  will  run  the  hazard,  e'en  let  the 
^  Devil  take  you."  And  would  it  not  be  a  high 
compliment,  if  you  saw  a  man  plunging  a  sword 
into  his  bowels,  to  cry,  *^  Sir,  I  would  hold  your 
arm,  but  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  angry  with 
me  ?"  It  is  true,  this  merciful  work  of  reproof  and 
admonition  ought  to  be  managed  with  a  great  deal 
of  caution.  If  the  person  we  reprove  be  out  of  our 
power,  we  ought  to  observe  the  mollia  tempara 
fandi;  to  forbear  him  till  his  passion  is  down,  or 
his  intemperate  draught  digested;  till  his  mind  is 
sedate  and  calm,  and  best  disposed  to  attend  to  and 
receive  a  pious  admonition :  for  he  who  rejHroves  a 
man  when  his  mind  is  disordered  by  passion  or  in- 
temperance, doth  but  preach  patience  to  a  northern 
wind,  which  the  more  he  endeavours  to  resist,  the 
louder  it  will  storm  and  bluster.  But  then  when 
he  is  fit  to  receive  a  reprehension,  we  ought  to  give 
it  «with  the  greatest  privacy.  If  he  offend  in  public 
conversation,  where  there  are  other  witnesses  of  it 
besides  ourselves,  unless  the  matter  be  highly  scan- 
dalous, it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  that  we  express 
our  dislike  of  it  by  the  severity  of  our  looks  and  the 
seriousness  of  our  behaviour;  and  afterwards,  between 
him  and  ourselves,  to  remonstrate  to  him  the  folly 
and  danger  of  his  sin.  For  to  reprove  men  publidy 
looks  more  like  malice  than  mercy;  especially  tUl 
we  have  first  made  trial  of  private  reprehensions, 
and  found  them  ineffectual.  But  then  with  our  re- 
proofs we  ought  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  inter- 
mingle lightness  or  drollery  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
passion  or  sharp  invectives  on  the  other;  but  that 
we  perform  tins  .meroiful  office  with  the  greatest 
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modesty,  seriousness,  and  coin{>assion;  first  endda- 
vouring  to  anticipate  the  offender's  displeasure,  with 
kind  and  gentle  insinuations  of  our  unfeigned  re-^ 
spects  and  benevolence  towards  him;   then  repre-^ 
senting  his  crime  to  him  with  such  a  compassionate 
sense  of  the  evil  and  danger  of  it,  as  maj  convince 
him  that  that  which  renders  us  so  severe  to  his  sin, 
is  nothing  but  mere  mercy  and  charity  to  his  soul : 
for  to  reprove  a  man  li^tly,  or  passionately,  looks 
more  like  a  design  to  deride,  or  reproach  him  for 
his  sin,  than  to  reclaim  him  from  it.     Lastly,  we 
ought  to  take  great  care  that  the  matter  we  reprove 
him  for  be  really  culpable ;  that  we  do  not  reprehend 
him  for  any  innocent  freedom,  no,  nor  for  every  tri* 
fling  indecency ;  but  only  for  plain  and  unquestion« 
able  trespasses  upon  religion;  lest  he  should  look 
upon  our  reproofs  as  the  language  of  a  supercilious 
and  morose  spirit,  that  affects  to  domineer  and  find 
fault,  and  as  such  should  despise  and  reject  them. 
To  avoid  which,  it  is  highly  advisable,  that,  while  we 
reprove  what  is  evil  in  him,  we  should  commend 
what  is  good ;  that  so  our  bitter  pill  being  sweeten- 
ed with  a  due  commendation,  may  be  rendered  more 
palatable,  and  so  go  down  with  less  difficulty.     But 
if  the  offender  whom  we  reprove  be  under  our  power 
and  government,  to  our  reproofs  and  admonitions  we 
are  obliged  in  mercy  to  add  correction,  if  necessity 
requires :  for  when  it  is  come  to  that  pass,  that  our 
child  or  servant  must  smart  or  be  damned,  it  is  a 
cruel  softness  and  indulgence  not  to  chastise  him. 
Were  your  house   on  fire,  you  woidd  think  it  a 
mercy  to  be  rescued  from  the  flames,  though  you 
were  dragged  out  by  the  hair  of  the  head :   and 
when  the  flames  of  hell  are  kindling  about  your 
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child  or  your  servant,  would  it  not  be  much  more 
merciful  to  snatch  him  away/ though  with  smart 
and  violence,  than  to  stand  still,  and  let  him  perish 
for  fear  of  hurting  him  ?  It  is  true,  correction  ought 
not  to  be  used,  till  gentler  means  have  been  tried, 
and  found  ineffectual :  for  blows  are  arguments  for 
beasts  and  for  beastly  natures,  fit  only  to  be  applied 
to  stubborn  and  obstinate  tempers,  that  are  insensible 
of  reason,  and  persuasion :  but  when  they  are  applied, 
it  ought  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
compassion,  when  our  minds  are  calm,  and  our  pas- 
sion allayed ;  that  so  the  offender  may  be  sensible 
we  do  it  not  to  wreak  our  spleen,  or  vent  and  ease 
our  fury,  but  merely  to  reclaim  and  amend  him :  the 
sense  of  which  will  cause  the  correction  to  operate 
more  kindly  in  him,  to  affect  his  ingenuity  as  well 
as  his  fear,  and  to  melt  him  with  the  mercy,  whilst  it 
breaks  him  with  the  severity  of  it.  This  therefore  is 
the  mercy  which  we  are  obliged  to  exercise  towards 
obstinate  and  stubborn  offenders. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  Another  of  the  miseries  which 
affect  men's  souls  is  impotency,  or  want  of  power  to 
recover  themselves  out  of  their  vicious  courses ;  for 
a  vicious  state  doth  so  miserably  weaken  and  disable 
.  men's  faculties,  so  impair  the  health  and  vigour  of 
their  minds,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  help  and 
recover  themselves  out  of  it.  For  to  their  recovery 
it  is  necessary,  first,  that  their  thoughts  should  be 
determined  to  a  fixed  and  exact  consideration  of  the 
evil  and  danger  of  their  sins,  and  of  the  blessed  hopes 
which  God  hath  set  before  them,  to  tempt  them  to  re- 
nounce and  forsake  them  :  and  then  that  these  con- 
siderations should  so  prevail  upon  and  influence  their 
wills,  as  to  captivate  them  into  a  thorough  resolution 
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of  amendment;  hoth  which  effects  are  oot  of  the 
reach  of  the  sinner's  power,  considered  singly,  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  divine  grace.  For  his 
mind  is  so  depressed  and  bowed  down  towards  these 
earthly  and  sensible  objects,  which  have  been  hither- 
to the  sole  companions  of  his  thoughts,  that  it  is  not 
able  to  raise  up  itself  to  the  consideration  of  divine 
things :  and  though  now  and  then,  a  good  meditation 
may  break  in  upon  him,  and  seize  upon  his  thoughts, 
yet  it  cannot  hold  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  toge- 
ther ;  they  are  so  roving  and  slippery,  so  backward 
and  averse  to  any  thing  that  is  serious  and  divine : 
so  that  unless  the  divine  Spirit  lays  hold  upon  them, 
and  by  his  powerftil  and  importunate  inspirations 
confines  and  fixes  them,  the  man  wiU  never  be  able 
to  reduce  them  to  any  fast  and  steady  consideration^ 
And  when  with  the  Holy  Spirit's  assistance  he  hath 
effected  this,  he  hath  a  perverse  and  obstinate  will 
to  deal  with ;  which  no  considerations  will  be  aUe 
to  determine  to  a  fixed  resolution  of  amendment,  but 
what  are  set  home  upon  his  mind,  and  continually 
actuated  and  enlivened  with  the  vigorous  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  So  that  of  himself  every  habi- 
tual sinner  is  a  most  weak  and  impotent  creature, 
that,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  will,  the 
utmost  efforts  and  stragglings  of  his  own  faculties,  is 
not  able,  without  a  supernatural  aid,  to  rescue  himself 
from  sin  and  misery.  For  how  many  sorrowful  in- 
stances do  we  every  day  converse  with,  of  men,  who, 
in  their  sober  thoughts,  will  sadly  lament  their  own 
follies,  and  blush  in  the  morning,  when  they  remem- 
ber how  their  brains  were  set  afloat  by  their  last 
night's  intemperance,  who  yet,  when  the  next  tempt- 
ation beckons  them  to  their  lust  again,  return  as 
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greedily  to  it  as  ever;  and  though,  when  they  have 
repeated  their  sin,  they  curse  it,  and  resolve  against 
it,  yet,  when  they  are  tempted,  sin  again,  and  then 
weep,  and  call  themselves  miserable :  but  still,  alas ! 
the  same  enchantment  confines  them  to  the  same 
circle.  Now  in  this,  philosophy  is  at  a  stand,  nor  can 
there  any  other  rational  account  be  given  of  it,  but 
only  the  miserable  frailty  and  impotence  which  men 
contract  by  vicious  courses.     What  then  is  to  be 
done  for  these  miserable  persons  in  this  their  forlorn 
and  helpless  condition  ?  Why,  besides  all  the  above-* 
named  instances  of  mercy,  which  we  are  obliged,  even 
for  pity's  sake,  to  apply  to  them  i  we  are  also  bound 
in  mercy  earnestly  to  recommend  their  woful  condi^ 
tion  to  the  Grod  of  all  grace  and  compassion,  to  beseech 
him  to  commiserate  their  impotence,  and  with  the 
outstretched  arm  of  his  grace  to  touch  their  dead 
souls,  and  raise  them  up  into  newness  of  life.     For 
though  in  all  cases  of  misery  prayer  is  a  proper  act 
of  mercy,  yet  there  is  none  that  doth  so  much  need 
and  call  for  our  prayers  as  this :  for  in  all  other  cases, 
either  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  miserable  to  help  them- 
selves, or  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  merciful  to  rescue 
and  relieve  them,  or  their  miseries  are  such  as  will 
quickly  end  and  expire  into  eternal  ease ;  but  as  for 
the  misery  of  the  obstinate  sinner,  it  is  such  as  Grod 
alone  can  remedy,  and  such  as,  if  it  be  not  remedied 
the  sooner,  wiU  quickly  determine  in  endless  and  re- 
mediless misery.     Wherefore,  if  we  have  any  bowels 
of  mercy  or  compassion  in  us,  how  can  we  sit  still, 
and  see  an  .impotent  sinner  bound,  as  it  were,  to  the 
stake  of  perdition,  and  not  able  to  escape,  though  he 
sees  the  flames  of  hell  rising  round  about  him,  with- 
out lifting  up  our  eyes  to  Ood,  in  whom  alone  his  help 
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and  salvation  lies,  and  earnestly '  imploring  him  to 
commiserate  the  perishing  wretch,  and  to  snatch  him 
from  his  approaching  ruin !  Wherefore,  as  the  law  of 
mercy  obliges  us  in  general  to  pray  for  all  that  are 
in  misery,  so  more  especially  for  these  wretched  crea* 
tures,  who  are  already  within  the  suburbs  of  endless 
misery ;  and,  unless  God  stretches  forth  his  arm,  and 
saves  them,  will  be  within  a  few  moments  beyond 
the  reach  of  prayer  and  mercy.  And  thus  you  see 
what  those  instances  of  mercy  are,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  exercise  towards  the  souls  of  men :  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  our  duty  herein,  I  shall  sub- 
join some  considerations  to  excite  our  Christian  com- 
passion. 

1.  Consider  the  inestimable  worth  of  those  souls 
upon  which  your  mercy  is  to  be  employed.  I  con- 
fess, were  the  souls  of  men  of  the  same  alloy  with 
their  bodies,  whose  highest  pleasures  do  consist  in 
the  gratification  of  a  few  brutish  senses,  and  are  no- 
thing else  but  the  agreeable  touches  of  certain  little 
skins  and  arteries,  which  are  as  inconsiderable  as  a 
lutestring,  and  which,  after  they  have  repeated  these 
pleasures  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  do  commonly 
expire  into  insensibility  and  rottenness ;  were,  I  say, 
their  souls  of  the  same  make  and  frame,  it  were  not 
so  much  to  be  admired  that  we  are  so  indifferently 
affected  towards  them.  But  these  precious  beings 
are  of  a  much  nobler  constitution;  their  faculties  are 
made  to  relish  godlike  and  angelical  delights;  to 
drink  for  ever  of  that  divine  nectar  of  contempla- 
tion, and  holiness,  and  love ;  and  to  feast,  upon  those 
joys  with  which  God  entertains  himself,  and  all  his 
choir  of  angels :  and  as  they  are  bom  to  much  higher 
pleasures  and  enjoyments,  than  those  wretched  bodies 
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which  enclose  them,  so  they  are  also  made  for  an  in- 
finitely longer  life  and  duration :  for  they  must  live 
for  ever  in  inconceivable  happiness  or  misery ;  and 
when  their  bodies  are  mouldered  into  insensible  dust, 
be  partaking  either  of  the  raptures  of  angels,  or  of 
the  horrors  and  agonies  of  devils.  And  can  I  think 
myself  obliged  in  mercy  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body 
of  my  child  or  servant,  the  body  which  within  a  few 
days,  in  despite  of  all  my  care  and  pains,  will  resolve 
into  a  clod  of  stupid  earth,  and  yet  be  altogether 
unconcerned  what  becomes  of  that  precious  soul, 
which  must  be  the  subject  of  an  everlasting  happi- 
ness or  misery !  Is  it  possible  I  should  be  so  careful 
and  solicitous  as  I  am,  to  heap  up  great  fortunes  for 
my  children,  that  so  they  may  swim  in  plenty  a  few 
moments,  wear  fine  clothes,  and  fare  deliciously  every 
day,  and  at  last  go  down  to  the  worms  with  pomp ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  neglect  that  immortal  being 
within  them,  which,  when  all  the  wealth  I  provided 
for  them  is  shrunk  into  six  foot  of  earth  and  a  wind- 
ing-sheet, must  be  a  glorified  spirit  or  a  damned 
ghost!  Sure  did  we  but  seriously  consider,  with 
what  vast  capacities  of  happiness  or  misery  the 
souls  of  men  are  framed  and  constituted,  and  what 
proportionable  fates  do  attend  them,  we  should  be 
much  more  solicitous  than  we  are,  not  only  to  se- 
cure our  own  souls,  but  also  to  make  a  timely  provi- 
sion for  the  souls  of  our  children  and  relations. 

2.  Consider  how  much  you  are  interested  and 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  souls  of  others,  but  espe- 
cially of  your  children  and  servants.  For  in  this 
state  of  danger,  wherein  we  are  placed,  Grod  hath 
committed  us  to  one  another^s  care,  with  a  strict  in- 
junction that  we  should  exhort  one  another  daily^ 
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while  it  ie  called  To-day,  lest  any  of  us  he  hardened 
through  the  deeeitfulness  of  sin,  Heb.  iii.  18.    And 
if,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it,  we  suffer 
our  brother  to  be  irrecoverably  hardened  in  his  sin, 
we  are  accouutable  for  it  at  the  tribunal  of  God,  who 
will  one  day  severely  charge  us  for  this  our  cruel  un- 
faithfulness to  our  brother,  in  suffering  him  to  mis- 
carry for  ever,  without  admonishing  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  endeavouring  to  rescue  him  from  it  by  our  , 
charitable  counsels  and  persuasions :  so  that  if  we 
suffer  him  to  fall,  by  neglecting  to  exhort  and  admo- 
nish him,  in  all  probability  he  will  not  fall  alone,  but 
pull  us  down  along  with  him  into  eternal  perdition. 
Wherefore  it  concerns  us  for  our  own  sakes,  so  far 
as  we  have  opportunity,  to  discharge  all  oflSces  of 
mercy  towards  the  souls  of  others ;  lest,  whilst  they 
perish  through  our  neglect,  we  should  be  involved  in 
their  ruin.     But  then  as  for  our  children  and  serv- 
ants, their  souls  are  more  immediately  committed  to 
our  care  and  conduct,  as  being  placed  under  our 
power  and  disposal  by  God's  overruling  providence ; 
which,  by  bestowing  them  upon  us,  and  placing  them 
with  us,  doth  in  effect  thus  bespeak  us :  "  These 
precious  souls  I  intrust  in  your  hands,  to  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  up  to  eternal  happiness :  see  you 
give  me  a  good  account  of  them ;  for  if  they  perish 
**  through  your  neglect,  whenever  I  make  inquisition 
"  for  blood,  I  will  certainly  require  it  at  your  hands." 
How  then  shall  we  be  able  to  lift  up  our  heads,  when 
God  shall  demand  of  us  what  are  become  of  those 
precious  jewels  which  he  committed  to  our  trust  ?  If 
through  our  barbarous  neglect  they  should  happen  to 
be  lost  and  forfeited  to  eternal  misery ;  if,  through  a 
wretched  regardlessness  of  their  eternal  interest,  we 
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have  not  instructed  and  admonished  them;  if,  through 
a  cruel  fondness  and'indulgence,  we  have  not  reprov- 
ed and  corrected  them ;  or  if,  by  our  wicked  conniv-^ 
ance  or  example,  we  have  encouraged  and  soothed 
them  up  in  any  destructive  course  of  action,  and  so 
they  should  finally  miscarry ;  Lord,  what  a  dreadful 
account  shall  we  have  to  give,  when  we  come  to  ap- 
pear at  thy  tribunal,  where  the  blood  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  servants'  souls  shall  join  with  our  own 
personal  guilts  to  cry  aloud  for  vengeance  against  us ! 
Wherefore,  if  we  have  no  pity  or  compassion  for 
them,  yet  let  us  at  least  be  so  merciful  to  ourselves, 
as  not  to  omit  those  offices  of  mercy  which  we  are 
obliged  to  render  to  them. 

3.  Consider  what  a  mighty  influence  your  mercy 
may  have  upon  their  welfare.  It  is  not  to  be  ima^ 
gined  how  many  souls  might  be  saved  from  perishmg, 
were  we  but  so  kind  and  merciful  as  to  distribute 
the  bread  of  life  to  one  another,  according  as  we  have 
ability  and  opportunity:  how  many  a  dark  mind 
might  be  enlightened  by  our  sound  and  pious  in- 
structions !  how  many  a  headstrong  will  might  we 
curb  and  restrain  by  our  prudent  and  seasonable  re- 
proofs and  admonitions !  And  how  can  we  tell,  but 
these  our  merciful  endeavours  may,  through  the  con- 
currence of  divine  grace,  prove  blessed  means  of  their 
final  recovery  and  happiness  ?  And  if  so,  what  better 
office  can  we  do  in  the  world,  or  what  higher  dignity 
can  we  aspire  to,  than  to  be  the  saviours  and  re- 
deemers of  souls?  And  if  by  our  instructions  and 
admonitions  we  might  do  so  much  good  in  our  com- 
mon  conversation  among  men,  how  much  more 
might  we  do  in  our  own  fismiilies !  For  our  children 
and  servants  being  under  our  power  and  govem- 
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ment,  will  upon  that  account  receive  our  admoni- 
tions with  greater  awe  and  reverence;  and  conse- 
quently comply  with  them  with   greater  ease  and 
readiness.  And  then,  we  having  the  conduct  of  their 
young  and  tender  years,  in  which  their  minds  and 
manners  may  be  easily  shaped  in  any  form,  it  is  in 
our  power  to  stamp  upon  them  what  impressions  we 
please :  so  that,  would  we  but  now  take  care  to  in- 
struct their  minds  and  regulate  their  wills  with  wise 
and  good  principles  and  admonitions,  we  might  easily 
impr^nate  their  natures  with  strong  dispositions  to 
virtue  and  religion ;  and  so  by  degrees  cultivate  those 
dispositions  into  a  state  of  grace  and  habitual  good- 
ness.    And  when  this  blessed  effect  is  so  much  in 
our  power,  what  a  cruel  neglect  is  it  not  to  contribute 
towards  it  so  fai*  as  we  are  able !  Should  you  see  a 
mother  deny  a  morsel  of  bread  to  her  famished  child, 
when  she  hath  enough  and  to  spare ;  or  strip  it  stark 
naked  in  a  deep  winter's  frost,  and  expose  it  on  the 
mountains  to  be  starved  with  cold ;  would  you  not 
brand  her  for  a  monster  of  her  sex,   and  exclaim 
against  her  with  the  greatest  detestation  and  abhor- 
rence ?  And  yet,  alas !  that  unnatural  cruelty,  which 
we  should  so  much  abhor  in  another,  we  ourselves 
are  too  often  guilty  of  in  a  much  higher  degree.  For 
by  neglecting  to  instruct  and  educate  our  families  in 
religion,  we  deny  them  the  most  necessary  thing  in 
the  world,  even  that  which  is  the  food  and  raiment 
of  their  souls ;  without  which  they  cannot  live,  but 
must  necessarily  starve  and  famish  for  ever:   and 
therefore,  by  how  much  more  precious  their.souls  are 
than  their  bodies,  and  by  how  much  more  deplorable 
eternal  death  is  than  temporal,  by  so  much  the  more 
barbarous  and  inhuman  are  those  parents  who  do 
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not  institute  their  children  in  religion,  than  those 
who  suffer  them  to  perish  with  hunger  or  cold.  J^or 
are  you  such  infidels  as  to  imagine  that  they  are  bom 
only  for  this  life,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  grave  in  which  they  are  concerned?  If  not,  what 
account  can  you  give  of  this  your  unnatural  neglect 
of  them  ?  If  you  think  they  must  live  for  ever  when' 
they  are  gone  out  of  this  world,  why  then  do  not 
you  take  care  that  they  may  live  in  the  other  worlds 
as  well  as  in  this  ?  O  improvident  that  we  are !  Can 
we  be  so  much  concerned  that  they  may  be  happy 
for  a  moment,  and  yet  so  indifferent  whether  they 
are  happy  or  miserable  for  ever?  Are  their  souls 
such  trifles,  or  their  everlasting  fate  such  an  indiffe- 
rent matter,  as  that,  when  it  is  so  much  in  your  pow- 
er, you  think  it  not  worth  your  while  to  concern 
yourselves  so  much  about  them  ?  Wherefore,  in  the 
name  of  God,  consider  with  yourselves,  what  an  in- 
finite deal  of  good  you  are  capable  of  doing  them  by 
your  pious  instructions  and  admonitions,  and  what 
an  unnatural  barbarity  it  would  be  to  omit  and  neg- 
lect it. 


CHAP.  11. 

Of  mercy  ^  as  it  relieves  the  miseries  of  the  body, 

X  SHALL  now  proceed  to  the  second  sort  of  mise- 
ries, viz.  such  as  do  affect  men's  bodies ;  under  which 
I  shall  shew  you  what  acts  of  mercy  this  kind  of  mi- 
series requires  of  us.  Now  these,  as  the  former,  may 
be  reduced  to  five  heads : 

First,  Natural  blemishes  and  defects. 

Secondly,  Sicknesses  and  diseases. 
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Thirdlj,  Oatward  force  and  violence  injurioudj 
c^ered  to  them  by  those  in  whose  powar  they  are. 

Fourthly,  Civil  or  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted 
on  them  for  injuries  received. 

Fifthly,  Want  of  outward  necessaries. 

1.  One  of  the  miseries  which  affect  men's  bodies 
is  their  natural  blemishes  and  defects ;  such  as  lame- 
ness or  crookedness,  the  want  of  our  senses,  or  the 
disproportion  of  our  parts  or  features ;  all  which  are 
real  infelicities,  forasmuch  as  they  render  our  bodies 
either  less  useful  to  ourselves,  or  less  gracefiil  and 
amiable  to  others.  And  indeed  our  body,  being  an 
object  of  sense,  is  usuaUy  much  more  remarked  and 
taken  notice  of  than  our  soul,  which  is  an  invisiUe 
being ;  and  consequently,  the  defects  and  blemidies 
of  our  bodies  lying  more  in  view,  are  much  more  liar 
Ue  to  be  reflected  on,  both  by  ourselves  and  those  we 
converse  with,  than  the  stains  and  deformities  of  our 
minds  and  wills ;  which,  being  placed  out  of  sight, 
are  less  exposed  to  observation  :  which  is  the  reason 
that  our  corporeal  defects  are  so  grievous  to  us,  be- 
cause being  so  apparent  as  they  are,  both  to  our  own 
and  others'  senses,  they  do  not  only  upbraid  us  to 
ourselves,  who,  being  led  by  sense,  are  apt  to  value 
ourselves  by  sensible  graces  and  perfections,  but  are 
also  prone  to  create  a  mean  and  contemptible  opi- 
nion of  us  in  the  minds  of  others ;  the  very  suspicion 
of  which,  if  we  are  not  raised  above  such  mean  con- 
siderations, will  be  exceeding  apt  to  grieve  and  afflict 
us.  In  this  case  therefore  the  law  of  mercy  requires 
us  not  to  contemn  or  undervalue  men,  not  to  up- 
braid or  reproach  them,  upon  the  account  of  any  bo- 
dily blemish  or  defect ;  but  to  overlook  these,  as  in- 
considerable flaws  of  their  case  and  outside,  and  ren- 
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der  them  all  those  honours  and  respects  which  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  their  minds  deserve :  consider* 
ing  that  the  body  is  not  the  man,  but  the  immortal 
mind  that  inhabits  it;  and  that  many  times  the 
richest  diamonds  wear  the  roughest  coats  and  out* 
sides;  that  those  natural  blemishes  are  infelicities 
which  men  could  not  prevent,  and  which  they  can- 
not rectify ;  that  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  order 
nature  in  their  own  composure,  but  that  what  they 
had  there  was  such  as  they  could  neither  give  them- 
selves, nor  yet  refuse  when  it  was  bequeathed  to 
them ;  and  that  therefore  to  deride  and  expose  them 
for  any  mishap  or  blemish  in  then*  composition  is  to 
fling  salt  into  their  wounds,  to  fret  and  inflame  their 
misery.  And  yet,  alas !  how  commop  a  practice  is 
this,  to  sport  with  the  deformities  of  men,  as  if  Grod 
and  nature  had  designed  them  for  so  many  finger- 
butts  of  scorn  and  derision;  to  make  them  the 
themes  of  our  jests  and  laughter ;  which  is  a  lament- 
able instance  of  the  foul  degeneracy  of  human  na- 
ture, that  can  thus  play  upon  misery,  and  turn  that, 
which  is  an  object  of  pity  and  compassion,  into  a 
triumph  of  mirth  and  drollery :  for  certainly,  how 
light  and  trifling  soever  it  may  appear  through  the 
common  practice  of  it,  it  is  a  sign  of  barbarous  ill- 
nature  for  men  to  deride  those  defects  and  blemishes 
in  another,  which  he  is  too  prone  to  grieve  at,  but  yet 
cannot  help,  as  being  his  infelicities,  and  not  his 
faults. 

2.  Another  of  the  miseries  which  afiect  men's  bo- 
dies is  sicknesses  and  diseases ;  by  which  the  strength 
of  our  nature  is  gradually  e^i^iausted,  the  vigour  of 
our  spirits  wasted,  the  activity  of  our  parts  cramped 
and  abated,  and  our  bodies  are  rendered  through  in- 
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cessant  pains  and  weakness,  not  only  useless,  but  bur- 
densome to  our  souls.  In  this  case  therefore  tbe 
law  of  mercy  requires  of  us  to  render  to  our  sick 
friends,  neighbours,  and  acquaintance  all  such  good 
offices  as  do  any  way  conduce  to  their  support,  re- 
freshment, or  recovery.  As,  first,  if  their  sickness  be 
such  as  will  safely  admit  of  discourse  and  conversa- 
tion, we  are  obliged  in  mercy  to  visit  them,  provided 
that  our  company  wiU  be  acceptable :  and  to  endea- 
vour by  our  discourse  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits, 
to  intermix  their  sorrowful  hours  with  the  pleasures 
of  good  conversation,  and  to  administer  to  their 
weaned  thoughts  the  supports  and  comforts  of  reli- 
gion. For  cheerful  and  good  discourse  is  many  times 
better  than  the  richest  cordial ;  it  makes  the  patient 
to  forget  his  pain,  or  at  least  allays  and  mitigates  his 
sense  of  it ;  it  diverts  his  thoughts  from  their  sor- 
rowful themes,  and  entertains  them  with  brisk  and 
sprightful  ideas ;  it  raises  the  languishing  heart,  and, 
like  David's  music,  charms  the  rage  of  those  evil 
spirits  which  infest  it  with  their  unnatural  heats. 
So  that  by  visiting  our  sick  friends,  when  they  are 
willing  to  admit  of  our  conversation,  and  able  to 
bear  it,  we  many  times  prove  their  best  physicians, 
and  administer  to  them  the  greatest  relief  and  ease ; 
and  therefore,  if,  when  we  might  do  them  so  much 
good  by  our  company,  we  needlessly  withdraw  or  ab- 
sent ourselves  from  them,  we  are  very  much  wanting 
in  our  charity  and  mercy  towards  them.  But  then, 
as  we  are  obliged  in  mercy  to  visit  them,  when  their 
case  will  safely  and  conveniently  admit  of  it,  so  we 
are  also  obliged  by  the  same  mercy  to  render  them 
all  those  necessary  assistances,  which  either  their 
souls  or  bodies  do  require  and  need ;  to  endeavour  to 
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awaken  their  minds  into  serious  thoughts  and  pur- 
poses, to  advise  them  of  their  duty,  and  to  resolve 
their  doubts,  to  comfort  and  support  them  with  the 
blessed  hopes  of  religion,  and  to  take  all  fair  oppor- 
tunities to  prepare  their  souls  for  a  happy  death  and 
a  glorious  eternity ;  that  so,  whether  they  recover  or 
no,  this  temporaiy  sickness  of  their  bodies  may  con- 
tribute to  the  eternal  health  of  their  souls.  And 
then,  in  order  to  their  reojvery,  we  stand  bound  by 
the  laws  of  mercy  to  contribute  what  we  are  able  to 
their  bodily  ease  and  refreshment ;  to  be  ready  to 
serve  them  in  all  their  necessities,  and  to  help  them 
when  they  cannot  help  themselves ;  to  compassionate 
their  griefs,  and  bear  with  their  peevishnesses,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  to  direct  them  to  the 
ablest  physicians  or  the  most  suitable  means;  and 
if  they  are  poor  and  indigent,  to  supply  them  with 
all  such  remedies  as  are  necessary  to  their  health 
and  recovery :  and  lastly,  to  be  their  earnest  advo- 
cates at  the  throne  of  grace,  that  the  God  of  all 
power  and  goodness,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  would  commiserate  their  sorrows 
and  refresh  their  weariness,  and  either  remove  their 
sickness,  or  sanctify  it  to  their  eternal  health. 

3.  Another  of  the  miseries  which  affect  men's 
bodies  is  outward  force  and  violence  from  those  in 
whose  power  they  are ;  such  as  captivity  and  impri- 
sonment, persecutions,  or  cruel  torments;  all  which 
do  importunately  solicit  the  timely  succours  of  our 
mercyand  compassion.  For  so  for  the  first  of  them,  viz. 
bondage  and  captivity,  it  is  a  sore  and  comprehensive 
misery,  that  commonly  draws  a  long  and  heavy  chain 
of  calamities  after  it :  for  it  is  not  only  a  deprivation 
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of  our  liberty,  which  is  one  of  the  dearest  of  all  our 
temporal  blessings,  but  also  a  confiscation  of  it  into 
the  hands  and  disposal  of  our  enemies:  and  when 
our  persons  are  exposed  to  the  will  and  tyranny  of 
our  enemies,  what  can  be  expected  from  them,  in 
this  degenerate  state  of  human  nature,  but  a  cruel 
and  barbarous  usage ;  to  be  worn  out  with  stripes 
and  hunger  and  intolerable  labour,  and  to  be  forced 
to  pine  away  our  wretched  lives  in  unpitied  anguish 
and  vexation  of  soul ;  especially  if  those  whom  we 
are  enslaved  to  happen  to  be  enemies  to  our  religion 
as  well  as  country :  which  is  the  case  of  those  mise- 
rable captives  with  whom  our  mercy  is  most  con- 
cerned ;  who  being  under  the  power  of  those  that 
are  sworn  enemies  to  the  name  of  Christ,  must  upon 
that  account  expect  to  be  treated  with  much  more 
rigour  and  severity ;  there  being  no  enmity  so  fierce 
and  cruel,  as  that  which  is  backed  and  set  on  by 
conscience,  and  enraged  with  zeal  for  religion.  And 
when  men  are  ill  treated,  not  only  as  they  are  slaves, 
but  as  they  are  Christians,  what  a  hazardous  tempt- 
ation are  they  under  to  renounce  their  Christianity, 
and  to  exchange  their  hopes  of  heaven  for  their  li- 
berty, and  to  enslave  their  souls  to  ransom  their 
bodies !  And  when  both  their  souls  and  bodies  are 
thus  exposed  to  wretchedness  and  misery,  what  wo- 
ful  circumstances  can  render  them  more  proper  ob- 
jects of  our  mercy  ?  Wherefore,  in  this  case,  we  are 
obliged  in  mercy,  when  any  fair  opportunity  is  pro- 
posed to  us,  to  contribute  to  their  ransom  propor- 
tionably  to  our  ability ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  public  benefit,  to  solicit  their  cause  ix)th 
with  God  and  men ;  to  beseech  him  to  support  and 
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preserve  them,  and  to  persuade  all  those  with  whom 
we  have  any  power  or  interest,  to  a  liberal  concur- 
rence towards  their  relief  and  redemption. 

And  then  as  for  imprisonment,  which  is  a  sort  of 
activity  too,  what  a  calamitous  condition  is  it  for  a 
man  to  be  shut  up  in  a  close  and  unwholesome  du- 
rance, to  dwell  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  be  confin- 
ed to  a  hard  lodging,  a  dark  solitude,  or  a  wretched 
company?  to  be  sequestered  from  the  conversation 
of  his  friends,  from  the  comforts  of  diversion,  and 
from  his  business  and  employment,  and  aU  opportu- 
nities of  making  provision  for  his  poor  £Eunily  ?  All 
which  unhappy  cfa-cumstances  do  commonly  meet  in 
the  state  and  condition  of  prisoners,  and  render  it 
exceedingly  wretched  and  miserable.  In  which  case 
the  mercy  which  is  required  of  us  is,  first  to  visit 
them  in  this  their  uncomfortable  solitude  and  con- 
finement, supposing  that  they  are  our  friends  and 
acquaintance ;  and  to  endeavour  by  our  conversation 
to  divert  their  sorrows,  to  raise  and  strengthen  their 
hopes,  and  to  cheer  them  with  fresh  assurances  of 
our  friendship ;  and  then  to  use  all  just  endeavours 
to  mollify  their  adversaries,  to  vindicate  their  inno- 
cence, or  to  compound  their  debts,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  discharge  them.  But  whether  they  are  our 
Mends  or  acquaintance,  or  no,  the  law  of  mercy 
obliges  us,  as  we  have  opportunity  and  ability,  to 
relieve  their  necessities,  to  redress  their  injuries,  and 
if  it  be  just  and  feasible,  to  contribute  to  their  en- 
largement, that  so  they  may  enjoy  themselves  with 
comfort,  and  by  their  honest  industry  make  provi- 
sion for  those  who  depend  on  them. 

And  then,  lastly,  for  bodily  torments  and  persecu- 
tions, you  need  not  be  told  what  a  mis^  that  is ; 
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for  your  own  sense  will  inform  you,  how  dolorous  it 
is  to  flesh  and  blood  to  be  crueUy  scourged,  beaten^ 
and  abused;  to  be  pinched  with  hunger,  harassed 
with  labour,  and  dispirited  for  want  of  necessary 
ease  and  refreshment ;  and  therefore,  as  mercy  binds 
you  by  the  strictest  obligations  not  to  inflict  these 
evils  upon  your  children,  or  servants,  or  any  others 
that  are  in  your  power  and  disposal ;  so  it  also  en- 
gages you  to  endeavour  the  relief  of  all  such  un- 
happy persons  whom  you  know  to  be  thus  crueUy 
treated ;  to  intercede  in  their  behalf  with  those  their 
hard-hearted  parents,   masters,  or   conquerors,   by 
whom  they  are  thus  unmercifully  dealt  with,  to  re- 
monstrate '  to  them  their  cruelty  and  inhumanity, 
and  to  endeavour,  by  such  arguments  as  are  most 
likely  to  affect  them,  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  mer- 
ciful temper  and  treatment;  and  if,  in  despite  of 
your  arguments^  they  stiU  persist  in  their  cruelty,  ttf 
use  all  just  and  lawful  ways  to  curb  and  restrain 
them,  to  complain  of  them  to  those  who  have  power 
to  correct  them,  and  to  rescue  the  miserable  wretches 
out  of  their  power  and  disposal. 

And  then  as  for  those  who  are  unjustly  persecuted 
for  their  conscience  and  religion,  who,  to  secure  their 
souls,  and  their  loyalty  to  God  and  their  Saviour, 
are  forced  to  fly  from  their  habitations  and  countries, 
or  to  submit  themselves  to  spoil  and  depredation,  to 
imprisonment  and  famine,  torture  and  death ;  these 
doubtless  are  of  all  others  the  greatest  objects  of  our 
mercy,  because  they  suffer  for  our  common  Master 
and  in  our  common  cause,  which  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  lives ;  because  our  religion  suf- 
fers with  them ;  and  what  they  suffer  we  must  suffer, 
(unless  we  will  renounce  our  religion,)  if  ever  we  are 
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reduced  to  their  circumstances.  And  can  we  with 
unconcerned  hearts  behold  our  persecuted  brethren, 
flying  into  our  arms  for  succour  before  the  mighty 
Nimrods  of  the  earth,  with  their  souls,  their  con- 
sciences,  and  their  religion  in  their  hands,  and  with 
pitiful  looks  beseeching  us  to  deliver  them  from  the 
dreadful  dilemma  they  are  put  to,  of  delivering  up 
their  souls  or  bodies  for  a  prey,  without  agonies  of 
pity  and  compassion  ?  And  if  we  have  any  mercy  or 
compassion  for  them,  by  what  more  suitable  acts  can 
we  express  it,  than  by  a  kind  and  welcome  reception 
of  those  who  fly  to  us  for  succour,  and  a  free  and  li- 
beral contribution  towards  their  relief  snd  subsist- 
ence ;  and  by  assisting  those  with  the  charity  of  our 
prayers,  whom  we  cannot  reach  with  the  charity  of 
our  alms ;  or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  by  remem^ 
herijig  those  that  are  in  bonds,  that  is,  so  as  to  pity 
them  and  pray  for  them,  and,  if  it  were  in  our  pow- 
er, so  as  to  visit  and  comfort  and  relieve  them,  as 
being  bound  with  them,  and  also  with  the  same  ef- 
fect to  remember  those  that  'S^ffer  adversity^  as 
being  ourselves  also  in  the  body,  Heb.  xiii.  3. 

4.  Another  of  the  miseries  which  aff*ect  men's  bodies 
is  civil  or  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted  on  them  for 
injuries  received.  For  all  considerable  injuries  do 
give  us  a  right  to  punish  the  offender,  either  by  due 
course  of  law,  or  else  immediately  by  our  own  power 
and  authority.  If  by  nature  or  compact  the  of- 
fender be  put  under  our  power  and  disposal,  his  of- 
fence gives  us  a  right  to  correct  him  by  our  own  slut 
thority ;  if  not,  his  offence  gives  us  right  to  appeal 
to  the  public  tribunals,  and  there  to  exact  of  him 
such  penalties  as  the  law  denounces  in  the  case. 
Now  because  men's,  souls  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
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human  punishments,  and  liable  only  to  the  lash  of 
the  Father  of  spirits;  therefore  we  can  exact  no  other 
penalties  of  offenders,  but  only  such  as  do  affect  their 
bodies  with  shame,  or  pain,  with  loss  of  bodily  gooda» 
or  wearisome  labour,  or  confinement  of  liberty ;  all 
which  being  miseries  to  the  body,  are  proper  objects 
of  our  compassion  and  mercy.     And  what  mercy 
these  miseries  require  may  be  easily  collected  from 
the  natural  end  of  punishment,  which  is,  not  so  much 
to  offend  the  guilty,  as  to  defend  the  innocent ;  not 
so  much  to  hurt  or  damnify  the  offender,  as  to  re- 
strain him  from  hurting  himself  or  others ;  and  to 
warn  others,  by  the  example  of  his  punishment,  not 
to  imitate  the  example  of  his  offence.     So  that,  ac- 
cording to  its  true  and  natural  design,  punishment 
is  rather  an  act  of  mercy  than  an  act  of  revenge ; 
the  end  of  it  being  to  do  good,  and  not  to  retaliate 
evil ;  to  defend  myself  or  others  against  the  offend- 
ers, or  else  to  defend  the  offenders  against  them^ 
selves,  or  to  defend  others  against  the  prevailing  in- 
fection of  their  lewd  and  pernicious  examples :  and 
whosoever  punishes,  to  vent  and  ease  his  spleen,  or 
gratify  his  malice  with  the  hurt  and  mischief  of  the 
offender,  transgresses  the  end  of  punishment,  and, 
under  pretence  of  justice,  sacrifices  to  his  own  cru- 
elty.    No  man  hath  right  to  do  another  hurt,  unless 
it  be  necessary  to  some  good  end :  for  to  hurt  with- 
out any  reason  is  a  brutish  savageness,  and  to  hurt 
without  a  good  reason,  devilish  rancour.  He  therefore 
who  hurts  another  merely  to  hurt  him,  acts  with  the 
intention  of  a  devil,  who  doth  mischief  for  mischiers 
sake,  and  plagues  his  wretched  vassals  merely  to  re- 
create himself  with  their  miseries,  and  pacify  his 
own  black  rage  and  malice.     Since  therefore  the 
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end  of  punishment  is  doing  good,  it  ought  to  be  ex-^ 
ecuted  with  a  good  will,  and  a  kind  and  benevolent 
intention ;  not  to  discharge  our  rage,  or  tickle  and 
recreate  our  malice,  but  either  to  vindicate  our  own 
right,  or  to  reclaim  the  offender,  or  to  terrify  others 
from  his  sin  by  his  sufferings.  This  therefore  is  the 
first  thing  which  the  law  of  mercy  requii'es  of  us,  in 
respect  to  our  punishing  offenders,  that  we  should 
always  do  it  with  a  good  and  benevolent  intention. 
But  then, 

2.  It  also  requires  us  not  to  exact  punishment  for 
small  and  trifling  offences:  for  since  the  end  of  punish* 
ment  is  doing  good,  it  is  cruelty  to  exact  it  for  slight 
and  inconsiderable  evils;  because  in  this  case  the 
punishment  is  a  greater  hurt  than  the  offence.  And 
what  reason  can  I  have  to  hurt  another  for  such 
small  offences  as  do  little  or  no  hurt  either  to  my- 
self or  others,  but  only  to  gratify  my  own  revenge 
and  malice  ?  As  for  instance,  suppose  that  in  a  heat 
of  passion  a  man  should  give  me  the  lie,  or  call  me 
by  an  ill  name,  or  treat  me  with  reproachful  lan- 
guage; and  thereupon  I  should  strike  or  wound 
him,  or  prosecute  him  with  a  vexatious  suit  at  law : 
in  this  case  it  is  plain  my  punishment  would  hurt 
him  more  than  his  offence  could  hurt  me,  and  conse- 
quently my  design  in  punishing  him  would  be  to  do 
hurt,  and  not  good ;  and  to  design  to  do  hurt  is  ma^ 
lice  and  cruelty.  Wherefore,  in  case  of  lighter  in- 
juries, the  law  of  mercy  requires  us  wholly  to  remit 
apd  forgive  them  :  and  not  rigidly  to  exact  the  hurt 
of  the  offender  for  such  trifling  offences  as  do  no 
great  hurt  either  to  ourselves  or  others. 

S.  The  law  of  mercy  also  obliges  us  not  to  punish  an 
offender,  when  we  can  do  no  good  by  it,  either  to  our- 
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selves,  or  to  him,  or  to  others ;  for  in  this  case  ta 
punish  can  serve  no  other  end  but  to  fulfil  the  lust 
of  our  revenge  and  malice.  As  for  instance,  suppose 
I  have  a  poor  insolvent  debtor,  that  owes  me  a  great 
deal,  and  can  pay  me  nothing ;  and  it  were  in  my 
power,  not  only  to  cast  him  into  prison,  but  to  force 
him  to  languish  away  his  wretched  life ;  to  what  end 
should  I  inflict  this  punishment  upon  him  ?  I  cannot 
hope  to  recover  my  own  by  it ;  for  a  prison,  we  say, 
will  pay  no  debts;  and  where  nothing  is,  nothing 
can  be  expected :  I  cannot  design  to  reform  him  by 
it,  since  prisons  are  commonly  the  most  fruitful  nur- 
series of  wickedness :  I  cannot  aim  to  warn  others 
by  it,  for  what  warning  can  oblige  men  to  do  that 
which  is  impossible  ?  What  end  can  I  propose  then, 
but  only  the  humouring  of  a  wrathful  mind,  and  to 
glut  it  with  revenge  and  mischief?  And  if  this  be 
the  point  I  drive  at,  I  run  from  all  the  rules  of 
mercy. 

4.  The  law  of  mercy  also  obliges  me  not  to  pu- 
nish an  offender,  so  long  as  the  end  of  punishing  him 
is  fairly  attainable  by  gentler  means.  For  if  when 
I  can  obtain  my  end  of  an  offender  by  persuasion 
and  forbearance,  I  rather  choose  to  extort  it  from 
him  by  punishment ;  it  is  plain  that  I  have  a  cruel 
intention  towards  him,  and  do  affect  to  hurt  and 
mischief  him:  for  when  I  may  obtain  my  end  of 
him  by  forbearance  or  gentle  persuasions,  why  should 
I  choose  to  force  it  from  him  by  rigour  and  severity, 
but  that  I  am  either  insensible  of  his  hurt,  or  else  do 
take  pleasure  to  afflict  and  grieve  him  ?  Wherefore 
in  all  such  punishments  as  are  within  our  power,  the 
law  of  mercy  obliges  us,  first,  to  try  softer  and  gentler 
ways,  and  make  a  long  and  thorough  experiment  of 
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the  methods  of  kindness,  persuasion,  and  forbearance ; 
and  if  by  these  we  can  obtain  our  end,  and  conquer 
the  offender,  and  vindicate  our  own  right,  to  remit 
our  right  of  punishing  him,  and  forbear  all  rigour 
and  severity.  For  punishment  is  our  last  remedy, 
and  ought  never  to  be  applied  to  offenders,  till  gen- 
tler means  have  been  tried  and  defeated. 

5.  The  law  of  mercy  also  obliges  us  to  inflict  no 
more  punishment  on  offenders,  than  what  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary  to  the  obtaining  those  good  ends  we 
design  by  it.  For  he  who  punishes  an  offender  more 
than  is  needful  to  the  natural  end  of  punishment, 
can  design  no  other  end  by  it  but  what  is  cruel  ami 
barbarous :  and  whatsoever  is  more  than  needful,  ei* 
ther  to  the  vindicating  our  own  right,  or  the  reform* 
ing  the  offender,  or  the  giving  fair  warning  to  others^ 
serves  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  gratify  our  own  re? 
venge  and  fury.  So  far  as  punishment  is  needful  to 
these  good  ends,  it  is  not  only  lawful,  but  good :  but 
all  beyond  what  is  needful  to  these  is  perfect  savage* 
ness  and  cruelty.  When  therefore,  for  the  obtaining 
these  ends,  we  are  necessitated  to  punish  an  offender, 
the  law  of  mercy  obliges  us  first  to  try  lighter  and 
gentler  punishments ;  and  if  by  these  we  cannot  ob- 
tain our  end,  to  proceed  in  our  severities  by  degrees, 
and  not  to  fly  to  extreme  rigour,  till  we  have  found 
all  gentler  corrections  ineffectual.  For  if  a  lighter 
punishment  will  do  the  work,  it  is  cruelty  to  lay  on 
a  heavier :  and  whether  it  will  or  no,  is  no  other- 
wise to  be  known  than  by  trial. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly.  The  law  of  mercy  also  r^ 
quires  us  always  to  punish  short  of  the  offence ;  i.  e. 
where  the  punishment  is  in  your  power,  and  you  are 
not  determined  by  a  legal  necessity  to  use  the  utmost 
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extremitj.  For  where  jou  are  legally  obliged  eithet 
to  judge  or  prosecute  an  offender,  there  you  are  to 
proceed  by  the  measures  of  the  law,  which  obliges 
you,  and  which  usually  determines  you  to  the  kind 
and  degrees  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted :  but 
where  the  matter  is  wholly  in  your  power,  either  t6 
remit  of  or  augment  the  punishment,  there  the  law 
of  mercy  obliges  you  not  to  exact  the  utmost.  For 
if  you.  punish  more  than  the  offence  deserves,  yoti 
are  unjust  and  tyrannical ;  because  as  your  right  to 
punish  accrues  from  the  offence  that  is  done  to  jrou, 
so  your  right  to  punish  to  such  a  d^ree  accrues  from 
the  degree  of  the  offence ;  which  you  cannot  exceed 
without  exceeding  your  right,  and  exacting  more 
punishment  of  the  offender  than  he  owes  you.  So 
that  every  degree  of  punishment  which  exceeds  the 
demerit  of  the  fault  is  lawless  and  licentious  violence, 
to  which  we  can  pretend  no  right,  and  by  which  we 
do  an  ii^urious  outrage  to  the  offender.  And  a!i 
when  our  punishment  exceeds  the  offence,  we  punish 
without  justice ;  so,  when  it  equals  the  offence,  we 
punish  without  mercy.  For  the  utmost  degree  of 
just  severity  admits  no  intermixture  of  mercy,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  relieve  the  miserable,  and  conse^ 
quently  to  relieve  them,  when  they  have  injured  and 
offended  us,  of  some  part  of  the  evils  and  miseries 
they  deserve.  Wherefore,  as  he  is  an  unmerciful  cre- 
ditor, who,  rather  than  abate  the  least  part'  of  hia 
due,  will  strip  his  poor  debtor  to  the  skin,  and  reduce 
him  to  the  utmost  pinch  and  extremity  of  need ;  so 
he  is  an  unmerciful  punisher,  that  exacts  to  the  fiill 
demerit  of  the  fault,  and  stretches  his  right  of  punish- 
ing to  the  utmost  extent,  to  make  the  offender  mise* 
rable.     In  this  case  therefore  the  law  of  mercy  re* 
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quires  us  to  foUow  the  great  example  of  Grod,  who  in 
the  midst  of  justice  doth  always  remember  mercy ; 
who  makes  large  abatements  of  his  right  to  punish 
us,  and  never  exacts  of  us  the  utmost  plagues  and 
sufferings  which  our  iniquities  deserve.  ConformaUy 
to  which  excellent  pattern,  we  are  obliged,  in  punish- 
ing others,  to  intermingle  mercy  with  our  severities ; 
and  proportionably  to  the  offender's  penitence,  or  the 
pitiable  circumstances  of  his  fault,  or  the  misery  and 
necessities  of  his  present  condition,  to  make  an  equit- 
able abatement  and  defisdcation  of  his  punishment. 
And  thus  you  see  what  that  mercy  is  which  is  r^ 
quired  of  us  with  respect  to  our  punishing  of  others. 
Fifthly,  and  lastly,  Another  of  the  miseries  which 
affect  men's  bodies  is  want  of  the  outward  necessa- 
ries of  this  present  life,  such  as  meat  and  drink,  lodg« 
ing  and  apparel ;  the  want  of  which  cannot  but  ren* 
der  our  life  exceeding  wretched  and  miserable.  For 
what  an  insupportable  grievance  is  it  to  our  nature, 
to  be  pinched  with  an  impatient  hunger^  or  suffocated 
with  a  burning  drought ;  to  be  forced  to  prey  upon 
itself  for  want  of  other  fuel,  or  to  appease  its  furious 
appetites  with  loathsome,  heartless,  or  unwholesome 
sustenance ;  to  see  a  hungry  family  crying  about  us 
for  want  of  bread,  and  have  little  or  none  to  give 
them;  to  behold  our  children  shivering  with  cold 
and  drooping  with  famine,  and  not  be  able  to  suc- 
cour and  relieve  them ;  whilst  our  pined  and  mise- 
rable carcasses  are  either  covered  with  loathsome 
rags,  or  nakedly  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  more  destitute  and  unprovided  than  the 
foxes  and  birds,  for  want  of  a  hole  or  nest  where  to 
lay  their  heads !  These  are  circumstances  miserable 
enough  to  move  a  heart  of  stone  to  pity  and  compes- 
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sion :  in  this  case  therefore  we  are  obliged  bj  the 
law  of  mercy,  first,  to  a  tender  sympathy  and  coai- 
miseration ;  to  affect  our  souls  with  a  soft  and  com- 
passionate sense  of  the  wants  of  our  poor  brethren,  to 
put  ourselves  in  their  case,  and  represent  their  con- 
dition to  our  own  hearts  and  affections,  as  if  it  were 
our  own ;  and  thereby  to  endeavour  and  excite  in 
ourselves  a  proportionable  feeling  of  their  calamity 
and  misery.  And  to  this  we  are  universally  obliged^ 
whether  we  are  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  whether 
we  are  in  circumstances  to  relieve  the  needs  of 
others,  or  to  need  relief  for  ourselves ;  for  so  the  pre- 
cept runs  universally.  Finally  ^  he  all  of  one  mind^ 
having  compassion  one  (f  another ;  love  as  brethren, 
be  pitiful,  be  courteous,  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  And  as  we  are 
universally  obliged  to  compassionate  those  that  are 
in  need,  so  we  are  also  bound,  according  as  we  have 
opportunity  and  ability,  to  succour  and  relieve  them. 
Indeed  if  we  are  poor  and  needy,  we  are  by  no  means 
obliged  to  pinch  ourselves  or  our  families,  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  others ;  for  the  desire  of  self-pre- 
servation being  of  all  others  the  most  vehement  pas- 
sion which  God  hath  implanted  in  our  natures,  he 
doth  thereby  not  only  warrant  but  direct  us  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  in  the  first  place,  and  not  to  sacri- 
fice the  means  of  our  own  preservation  to  the  needs 
and  necessities  of  others.  And  then  our  nearest  re- 
latives being  next  to  ourselves,  we  are  obliged  in  the 
next  place  to  relieve  them ;  and  consequently,  in  all 
competitions  for  our  relief  and  mercy,  t6  prefer  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  our  own  families.  But 
though  we  may  not  be  able,  without  wronging  our 
families,  to  give  alms  to  our  necessitous  brother,  yet 
if,  by  representing  his  necessities  to  others,  who  are 
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better  able  to  relieve  him,  if  by  soliciting  his  cause 
and  begging  relief  for  him,  which  he  perhaps  is 
ashamed  to  do  for  himself,  we  can  any  way  contri-* 
bute  to  his  succour  and  support,  we  stand  strictly 
obliged  to  it  by  the  laws  of  mercy :  and  this,  if  we 
can  do  no  more,  will  be  as  acceptable  to  God  as  the 
most  liberal  alms.  For  where  the  deed  is  impossible, 
God  always  accepts  the  will  for  it,  and  reckons  in  all 
these  good  works  to  our  account,  which  he  knows  we 
would  do,  if  we  were  able.  But  when  he  hath  fur- 
nished us  with  means,  as  well  as  opportunities,  to 
relieve  the  necessitous,  he  expects  the  deed  as  wdl 
as  the  will  from  us ;  knowing  that  we  cannot  sin-* 
cerely  will  the  deed,  if,  when  it  is  in  our  power,  we 
do  not  eflTect  it.  Hence  is  that  of  the  Hebrews,  xiii. 
\%.  To  do  good^  and  to  communicate^  forget  not; 
for  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased.  And 
accordingly  the  apostle  bids  Timothy,  1  Tim.  vi.  17, 
18,  to  charge  them  that  are  richy  i.  e.  whose  en- 
joyments do  exceed  their  necessities,  that  they  do 
goody  that  they  he  rich  in  good  works,  ready  to  dis* 
tribute,  willing  to  communicate.  And  how  neces* 
sary  the  deed  is  to  the  sincerity  of  the  will,  when  it 
is  in  our  power,  that  passage  of  St.  John  doth  fully 
evidence,  1  Ep.  iii.  VI.  But  whoso  hath  this  world* s 
good^and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dweUeth 
the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  This  therefore  is  an  act  of 
mercy  indispensably  due  from  us  to  those  who  are  in 
necessity,  to  contribute  according  to  our  ability  to- 
wards their  relief  and  support ;  and  accordingly  alms, 
which  signifies  a  gift  to  one  that  is  in  need,  comes 
from  the  Greek  word  iXetifMtryw^,  and  that^from  eXf^^, 
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which  signifies  mercy;  which  plainly  denotes  it  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  principal  acta  of 
Riercj  that  we  owe  to  the  miserable. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  almsgiving,  (u  k)  the  manner  of  performing  it ;  and 

some  motives  thereunto. 

tV  E  have  seen  that  almsgiving  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal acts  of  mercy ;  and  it  being  so,  I  shall  more 
largely  insist  upon  it,  and  endeavour  to  shew. 

First,  The  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  per* 
formed:  and 

Secondly,  To  press  the  performance  of  it  by  some 
considerations. 

I.  The  manner  in  which  this  duty  of  almsgiving 
ought  to  be  performed,  and  that  in  these  following 
particulars : 

First,  It  ought  to  be  performed  with  a  good  and 
merciful  intention. 

Secondly,  Justly  and  righteously. 

Thirdly,  Readily  and  cheerfully. 

Fourthly,  Liberally  and  bountifully. 

Fifthly,  Timely  and  seasonably. 

Sixthly,  Discreetly  and  prudently. 

1.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought  to  be  performed 
with  a  good  and  merciful  intention ;  not  merely  to 
court  the  applauses  and  commendations  of  men,  to 
bring  our  names  in  vogue,  or  to  serve  our  secular 
designs ;  but  chiefly  and  principally  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  duty  to  God,  and  confidence  in  him ; 
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who  hath  not  only  filled  our  cup,  but  crowned  it 
with  an  overflowing  plenty,  thereby  enabling  us  to 
reUeve  others,  and  thereby  constituting  us  trustee9 
for  the  poor  and  needy,  with  a  strict  and  inviolable 
charge  to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season;  to 
which  he  hath  annexed  a  bill  of  credit  under  hig 
own  broad  seal,  to  repay  us  the  principal  of  our  alms 
with  a  thousand-fold  interest.     With  respect  there- 
fore to  these  mighty  reasons,  and  out  of  a  tender 
commiseration  to  our  poor  brethren,  we  ought  to 
perform  our  alms ;  that  so,  like  curls  of  holy  incensep 
they  may  ascend  to  heaven,  and  breathe  a  sweet 
smelling  savour  into  the  nostrils  of  Ood;  for  it  if 
by  this  alone  that  they  are  consecrated  into  an  ac- 
ceptable sacrifice  to  him,  and  rendered  true  piety 
and  devotion :  whereas  if  we  give  our  alms  merely 
or  mainly  to  be  seen  of  men,  or  to  serve  a  worldly 
interest,  they  proceed  not  from  mercy,  but  self-love. 
And  since  all  acts  that  are  materially  good  do  re* 
ceive  their  form  and  denomination  from  the  inten- 
tion, such  Pharisaical  alms  can  be  denominated  nei- 
ther pieties  nor  mercies,  but  are  a  sordid  traffick  for 
applause  and  interest ;  and  hence  our  Saviour  cauf> 
tions  us,  Take  heed  thai  ye  do  not  your  alms  be^ 
fore  metiy  to  be  seen  of  them:  otherwise  ye  have  no 
reward  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  There^ 
fare  when  thou  doest  thine  alms^  do  not  sound  a 
trumpet  h^ore  thee^  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  the  streets^  that  they  may  have 
glory  of  men.    Verily  I  say  unto  you^  They  have 
their  reward^  Matt.  vi.  1,  2. 

2.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought  to  be  performed 
with  justice  and  righteousness,  that  is»  we  ought  not 
to  give  that  in  alms  which  is  none  of  our  own,  supn 
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podng  it  haiUi  a  rtghtftil  owner^  to  whom  ivie  csn 
make  a  restitution^of  it.  For  what  we  ha?e  wrong- 
ftilljr  got  is  none  of  ours,  but  his  whom  we  have 
WrongfiiUy  deprived  of  it ;  and  to  him  we  are  bound 
in  conscience  to  restore  it,  in  case  he  be  living,  and 
we  know  where  to  find  him ;  if  not,  to  his  lawful 
heirs  or  assigns:  but  if  either  the  party  be  dead 
^hom  we  have  virronged  of  it,  or  we  cannot  find 
him,  or  any  heir  of  his,  that  can  lawfully  claim  it, 
ft  is  not  only  lawful  but  necessary  for  us  to  bestow 
it  upon  the  poor  and  needy.  For  where  there  is  no 
^sible  owner,  the  property  reverts  immediately  into 
the  hands  of  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  worid,  who 
-hath  settled  it  as  a  pension  on  the  poor,  to  eke  out 
the  narrow  provisions  which  his  providence  hath 
blade  for  them.  But  to  give  alms  out  of  those  un- 
lawful gains,  which  we  are  obliged  in  justice  to  re* 
store  to  the  rightftil  owners,  is  to  make  ourselves  the 
thieves,  and  the  poor  the  receivers.  For  to  do  alms 
18  to  give  away  something  of  our  own  to  remedy 
another's  want  or  misery;  and  therefore  to  give 
away  one  man's  right,  to  supply  another's  necessity, 
is  not  so  much  an  alms  as  a  robbery.  By  this  rule, 
therefore,  debtors  that  owe  more  than  they  can  pay 
are  obliged  in  conscience  not  to  entrench  upon  their 
justice  by  their  mercy,  nor  to  disable  themselves  from 
being  just  to  their  creditors  by  being  merciful  to  the 
poor.  For  though  to  relieve  the  poor  be  nakedly 
and  abstractedly  good,  yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
particular  actions  are  good  or  bad  according  as  the 
circumstances  are  which  adhere  to  them :  and  when 
that  action  which  is  nakedly  good  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  an  evil  circumstance,  it  is  so  far  evil 
ttdd  unlawful.    And  therefore  when  my 
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the  poor  is  acoompaQied  with  this  evil  circumstance^' 
of  defrauding  my  creditors  of  their  due,  I  am  so  far 
bound  in  conscience  not  to  relieve  them ;  because  if 
I  do,  I  must  relieve  them  unjustly.  This  therefore 
we  are  especially  to  take  care  of,  that  our  alms  be 
just  and  righteous. 

3.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought  to  be  performed 
readily  and  cheerfully.    For  this  is  the  apostle's  own 
direction.    Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth 
in  his  hearty  so  let  him  give ;  not  grudgingly^  or  ((f 
necessity :  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver ^  2  Cor. 
ix.  T.     And  indeed  if  we  give  alms  out  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  mercy  and  compassion,  it  is  impossible  but 
we  must  do  it  cheerfuUy ;  because  by  compassion  we 
make  others'  miseries  our  own,  and  so  by  relieviiig 
them  we  relieve  ourselves,  and  are  partakers  with 
them  in  the  comfort  of  those  reliefs  we  afford  them. 
For  when  I  see  a  man  struggling  with  want,  and 
groaning  under  a  sharp  necessity,  if  I  relieve  him,  I 
ease  and  refresh  my  own  yearning  bowels ;  and  the 
human  nature  within  me,  which  is  common  to  us 
both,  doth  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  motion  exalt 
and  raise  up  itself,  and  swells  with  a  generous  plea- 
sure.   So  that  if  mercy  be  the  spring  of  my  alms,- 
they  will  flow  with  a  free  and  cheerful  current,  be-^ 
cause  all  the  while  I  am  watering  others,  I  shall  feel 
the  refreshment  of  my  own  streams.     When  there-« 
fore  we  bestow  our  alms  with  a  grudging  and  un- 
willing mind,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  mercy,  but 
shame,  or  fear,  or  importunity  that  moves  us ;  and 
if  so,  there  is  no  virtue  in  them,  nor  can  we  expect 
that  any  reward  should  attend  them.   For  to  contri- 
bute towards  another's  relief  because  we  are  ashamed 
or  afraid  to  do  otherwi8e»  is  rather  paying  a  tax  than 
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giying  «D  alms;  and  when  nothmg  can  be  wrung 
out  of  me  but  wbat  is  distrained  by  importmiity,  I 
give  not  for  the  poor's  relief,  but  fiir  mj  own  peace 
and  quiet.  And  wbat  virtue  is  it  for  a  man  to  give 
only  to  get  rid  of  a  dun,  and  ease  himself  of  a  troo- 
blesome  importunity  ?  Wherefore  to  render  our  alms 
virtuous  and  rewardable,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  performed  with  a  free  and  cheerful  heart ; 
that  they  should  flow,  like  water  from  a  spring,  in 
natural  and  unforced  streams,  and  not  be  pumped 
from  us  with  shame  or  importunity. 

4.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought  to  be  performed 
liberally  and  bountifully,  acoHrding  to  the  proportion 
of  our  estate  and  abilities.    For  the  design  of  those 
alms  which  are  the  fruits  of  mercy  is  to  redress  the 
poor  man's  misery,  to  satisfy  his  hungry  bowels,  and 
rescue  him  from  the  pinching  necessities  under  whidi 
be  groans  and  languishes.    And  this  being  the  de» 
sign  of  mercy,  it  measures  its  alms  accordingly,  and 
proportions  them  to  the  craving  necessities  it  sup- 
plies.    And  its  aim  being  not  only  to  rescue  the 
miserable  from  extreme  misery,  but  also,  according 
to  its  power,  to  render  them  happy,  it  doth  not 
think  it  sufficient  to  rescue  the  necessitous  from  ex- 
treme want  and  famine,  but  doth  also  covet  to  ren- 
der their  lives  happy,  and  give  them  a  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  themselves.     For  merely  to  keep  a 
man  from  famishing,  looks  rather  like  a  design  to 
prolong  his  torment,  and  spin  out  the  duration  of 
his  misery,  than  to  contribute  to  his  ease  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  we  design  his  happiness,  as  we  must 
do  if  we  design  mercifully,  we  shall  endeavour  not 
only  to  enable  him  to  live,  but  to  live  comfortably, 
aadaeoordingly  proportion  our  alnuu   It  is  true,  the 
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liberaUty  of  our  alms  is  to  be  measured,  not  accords 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  them,  but  according  to  the. 
proportion  they  bear  to  our  power  and  ability ;  and 
though  I  should  give  five  times  less  than  one  who 
hath  ten  times'  my  estate,  yet  I  should  be  as  liberal 
as  he,  according  to  the  proportion  of  my  ability :  and 
accordingly  the  indigent  widow's  two  mites  are  pro* 
nounced  by  our  Saviour  a  more  liberal  alms  thaq 
the  much  more  which  those  which  were  rich  cast-^ 
into  the  treasury,  Mark  xii.  42,  43,  44.  Because 
they  cast  in  of  their  abundance^  hut  she  of  lier 
want  And  therefore  though  (as  I  shall  shew  by 
and  by)  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  measures  of 
alms  which  we  are  obliged  to,  because  the  particu<^ 
lar  measure  of  our  ability  is  so  various,  yet  this  to 
be  sure  the  law  of  mercy  exacts,  that  in  proportion 
to  our  estates  and  circumstances,  they  should  be 
liberal  and  bountiful.  For  he  who  gives  in  such 
slender  proportions  as  bring  little  or  no  relief  to  the 
receiver,  acts  as  if  he  designed  rather  to  mock  him 
than  to  supply  his  necessities ;  or  as  if  he  intended 
rather  to  keep  him  alive  for  a  prey  to  a  long  and 
lingering  misery,  than  to  render  his  life  happy  and 
comfortable. 

5.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought  to  be  performed 
timely  and  seasonably,  i.  e.  in  the  nick  of  opportu- 
nity, when  the  poor  man's  necessities  call  loudest 
for  it,  and  our  relief  and  succour  may  be  most  bene^ 
fidal  to  him.  To  such  poor  indeed  as  do  always 
want,  our  alms  can  never  be  unseasonable,  because 
their  necessities  do  always  call  for  them :  but  there 
are  some  particular  seasons  when  their  wants  call 
louder,  as  in  times  of  sickness,  or  scarceness  of  work» 
or  deamess  of  {novisionsy  or  in  the  bc^ning  of 
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arrests^  before  the  prison  hath- devoured  them;  or 
after  a  great  loss,  when  their  fortunes  are  sinking, 
and  a  small  support  may  keep  their  heads  above 
water ;  or,  in  a  word,  when  they  are  young  and  ca- 
pable of  work,  or  instruction,  and  then-  parents  are 
not  able  to  dispose  of  them,  when  the  placing  them 
out  to  some  honest  calling  may  prevent  their  turning 
thieves  or  beggars,  and  render  them  useful  to  the 
world;  or  when  they  are  setting  up  their  trades 
with  an  insufficient  stock,  and  a  little  help  may  en- 
courage their  diligence,  and  advance  them  to  a  com- 
fortable livelihood.  These  and  such  like  are  the 
proper  seasons  of  almsgiving;  in  which,  by  tendering 
our  helping  hand,  we  may  rescue  many  a  poor  wretch 
out  of  a  deep  abyss  of  misery,  and  render  their  future 
condition, happy  and  prosperous.  Wherefore  the  law 
of  mercy  obliges  us,  not  only  to  bestow  our  alms,  but 
to  bestow  them  at  such  times  and  seasons  wherein 
they  are  most  needed^  and  may  do  the  greatest  good; 
that  we  should  not  reserve  them  to  our  last  will  and 
testament,  like  medlars  that  are  never  good  till  they 
are  rotten,  but  embrace  all  opportunities,  while  we 
are  living,  to  give  timely  reliefs  to  the  necessitous. 
For  he  who  defers  his  alms,  when  such  proper  sea- 
sons are  presented,  is  so  far  the  cause  of  all  the  con^ 
sequent  calamities  which  the  poor  do  suffer  by  the 
want  of  them :  and  since  the  design  of  men's  alms  is 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  it  is  doubtless  a 
degree  of  cruelty  to  prolong  their  sufferings,  by  need- 
lessly delajring  to  relieve  them.  You  would  think 
her  a  cruel  mother,  that,  having  bread  enough  and 
to  spare,  should  rather  choose  to  afflict  her  child  with 
a  long,  unsatisfied  hunger,  than  to  content  its  crav- 
ing appetite,  by  giving  it  its  food  in  due  season: 
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and  sure  it  is  a  great  defect  of  compassion  unneces* 
sarily  to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  our  indigent  brOi^ 
ther,  though  it  be  but  for  a  day  or  an  hour,  when 
we  have  a  present  opportunity  to  relieve  him :  and 
since  whatsoever  relief  we  do  design  him,  he  must 
necessarily  lose  so  much  of  it  as  the  time  of  our  delay 
amounts  to,  mercy  obliges  us  to  relieve  him  quickly^ 
and  not  to  suffer  him  to  pine  away,  whilst  our  cha« 
rity  is  growing. 

Sixthly  and  lastly.  This  duty  of  almsgiving  ought 
to  be  performed  discreetly  and  prudently :  for  thus 
the  Psalmist  tells  us.  Psalm  cxii.  5.  A  good  man 
sheweth  favour  and  lendeth ;  and  will  guide  hie 
(fffairs  with  discretion.  And  indeed  unless  pru- 
dence be  the  dispenser  of  our  alms,  mercy  wiU  miss 
of  what  it  aims  at  and  designs  by  them ;  which  is  to 
do  good  to  the  poor^  to  supply  their  craving  neces- 
sities, and  give  them. a  comfortable  enjojrment  of 
themselves :  instead  of  which,  if  we  do  not  manage 
our  charities  with  prudence,  we  shall  many  times 
create  necessities  by  supplying  them,  and  increase 
and  multiply  the  miseries  of  the  world  by  an  unskil* 
ful  endeavour  to  redress  them.  For  it  is  with  alms 
as  it  is  with  estates,  where  half  of  the  riches  dotb 
consist  in  the  discretion  of  the  owner;  and  those 
very  charities,  which  being  distributed  by  a  blind  su* 
perstition  or  a  foolish  pity,  do  many  times  do  more 
hurt  than  good,  might  have  been  improved  into  a 
plentiful  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the  worlds 
had  they  been  wisely  ordered  and  disposed.  But 
what  harvest  can  the  world  reap  from  this  precious, 
seed  of  our  alms,  when  they  are  sown  with  a  care-» 
less  or  unskilful  hand  ?  when  they  are  either  thrown 
on  a  heap,  to  useless  or  superstitious  purposes,  or  scat* 
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tared  at  aU  adrentuics  withoiit  anj  diitiiicti^  <if  the 
coUivBted  from  the  fallow  ground ;  so  that  the  faiids 
of  pvejy  the  useless  vagrants^  drones  and  beggan» 
derour  and  eat  them  up,  whilst  the  modesty  impo> 
tent,  and  laborious  poor  are  utterly  destitute  and  un- 
provided? Since  therefore  the  design  of  mercy  is  to 
do  good  with  its  alms,  to  comfort  and  reliere  the 
poor,  and  supply  their  pinching  necessities,  it  is 
doubtless  very  necessary,  in  order  to  this  end^  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  {vudence  and  discretion; 
which  ou^t  more  particulariy  to  guide  and  direct 
our  alms,  first,  In  the  method  of  pnovision  of  them ; 
secondly.  In  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  them; 
thirdly.  In  the  nature  and  quality  of  them;  fourthly. 
As  to  the  proportions  of  them ;  fifthly.  In  the  manner 
of  bestowing  them. 

1.  We  ought  to  exercise  our  prudence  as  to  the 
method  of  providing  our  alms.  For  herein  prudencx 
will  direct  us,  not  only  to  be  firugal  in  our  expenses, 
to  pare  off  our  superfluities,  and  to  be  diligent  and 
industrious  in  our  caUings,  that  we  may  have  to  give 
to  them  that  need ;  but  also  out  of  our  incomes  and 
profits  to  consecrate  a  considerable  proportion  to 
pious  and  charitable  uses.  And  herein  the  apostle 
gives  us  an  excellent  rule,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store^  as  Crod  hath  prospered  him,  that  there 
he  no  gatherings  when  I  come:  which  though  it 
doth  not  carry  with  it  a  necessary  and  indispensable 
obligation,  it  being  impossible  for  many  men  to  take 
a  weekly  account  how  God  hath  prospered  them, 
and  to  lay  by  accordingly ;  yet  thus  far  at  least  it  is 
a  very  wise  direction  to  us,  that  as  oft  as  we  cast  up 
our  accounts,  whether  it  be  weekly,  monthly,  or  an- 
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naall^,  we  should  in  proportion  to  our  increase  de- 
vote some  convenient  share  of  it,  as  a  private  bank 
or  treasury  for  charitable  uses  -,  that  so  we  may  not 
be  to  seek  for  alms  upon  sudden  and  emei^nt  occa- 
sions, but  may  have  a  store  ready  by  us,  to  supply 
our  daily  expense  and  distribution.  And  if  we  take 
care  not  to  alienate  or  embezzle  what  we  have  thns 
devoted  to  our  private  corhan^  we  shall  always  give 
with  cheerfulness,  having  by  us  a  stock  designed  to 
no  other  end  but  that  of  charity. 

2.  We  ought  also  to  exercise  our  prudence  in  the 
choice  of  the  objects  of  our  charity,  so  as  to  take 
care  that  they  be  such  as  do  truly  need  and  deserve 
it  For  unless  we  do  so,  we  shall  many  times  en- 
courage vice,  instead  of  relieving  poverty ;  and  be 
tempted,  by  the  clamorous  importunities  of  idle  and 
vicious  persons,  to  prostitute  our  alms  to  their  sloth 
and  intemperance.  For  how  often  do  we  see  the 
imprudent  charities  of  well  disposed  minds  poured 
into  those  sinks  of  filthiness,  and,  like  the  sacrifices 
of  Bel,  devoted  to  the  importunate  lusts  of  a  com- 
pany of  idle  drones  and  bef^ars,  that  are  not  so 
properly  the  members,  as  the  wens  of  the  body  poMi 
tic,  as  being  utterly  useless  to  all  its  natural  ends, 
and  only  serving  to  deform  and  bring  diseases  upon 
it,  and  to  draw  away  the  nonrishment  of  it  from  its 
useful  parts  and  members  ?  Now  what  a  shame  and 
pity  b  it,  that  these  precious  fruits  of  mercy  should 
be  thus  abused  and  misemployed,  to  pamper  a  com- 
pany of  devouring  vermin,  whose  business  it  is  to 
croak  about  the  streets,  and  wander  from  door  \jb 
door,  whilst  many  a  poor  industrious  family,  thoit 
hath  more  mouths  to  feed  than  hands  to  work,  BeA 
drooping  under  its  wants  and  neceasitjes?  Wherefeve 
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though  the  fcmier  are  not  to  be  alU^gether  selected, 
when  their  needs  we  real  and  urgent,  yet  certahilj 
prudence  will  direct  our  charity  to  such  persons  as 
have  either  fallen  from  riches  to  poverty,  and  conse- 
quently are  less  able  to  toil  and  drudge  for  bread,  or 
else  to  such  as  are  either  worn  out  by  labour,  or  difr- 
aUed  from  it  by  sickness,  or  oppressed  with  such  a 
numerous  charge  of  children,  as  do  exceed  their  ut- 
most industry  to  maintain.  In  such  good  grounds 
as  these,  prudence  will  advise  us  to  sow  the  main  of 
our  charities,  and  not  to  throw  it  away  with  a  care- 
less hand  upon  the  barren  rocks  and  highways,  to 
be  devoured  by  vermin  and  birds  of  prey. 

3.  We  ought  to  exercise  our  prudence,  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  and  quality  of  our  alms.  And 
herein  prudence  will  direct  us,  to  prefer  those  alms 
which  may  serve  a  poor  man  for  a  constant  provi- 
sion, and  put  him  in  a  fixed  way  of  living,  before 
those  which  are  transient,  and  do  only  help  in  a 
pang  of  need ;  which  do  just  hold  him  up  from  pe- 
rishing for  an  hour,  but  do  not  take  him  out  of  the 
deep  waters.  Wherefore,  if  the  person  to  whom  we 
design  a  relief  be  fit  and  able  to  work,  or  hath  been 
bred  up  in  any  honest  occupation,  it  is  a  much  wiser 
charity,  to  provide  him  an  employment,  or  to  contri- 
bute towards  the  setting  him  up  in  his  trade,  than 
barely  to  relieve  his  present  necessity ;  because  by 
this  means  we  relieve  him  both  for  the  present 
and  the  future,  and  convert  our  alms  into  a  standing 
maintenance.  Upon  which  account  it  is  doubtless  a 
very  prudent  charity  to  contribute  to  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  public  workhouses  for  the  poor, 
where  they  and  their  children  may  be  provided  with 
such  work  as  they  are  capable  of;  and  thereby  be 
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selves.  And  as  prudent  charity  prefenB  such.alikn 
as  do  draw  after  them  a  lasting  effect  and  benefit^ 
before  such  as  do  only  silpply  a*  transient  necessity ; 
so  it  also  chooses,  if  it  be  consistent  with  conveniences^ 
to  give  its  alms  in  kind  rather  than  in  value,  to  givi^ 
clothes  to  the  naked,  and  food  to  the  hungry,  phjrsfe 
to  the  sick,  and  books  to  the  uninstructed:  for  thoogU 
money  indeed  will  answer  idl  these  needs,  yet  we  ain^ 
not  sure  it  will  be  always  laid  out  upon  them.  '  ^ 
4.  We  ought  to  exercise  our  prudence  also  iir 
stating  the  proportions  of  our  charity ;  that  is,  whafe 
proportion  of  our  income  or  increase  we  ought  te 
devote  to  charitable  uses,  and  in  what  proportfod 
we  ought  to  distribute. '  For  as  for  the  first  of  the^ 
when  all  is  done,  every  man  must  be  his  own  casuist: 
The  Jews  indeed  had  a  proportion  fixed  and  stated 
to  their  hands ;  for  there  was  a  douUe  tithing  prOi^ 
scribed  to  them  by  the  law  of  Moses,  viz.  the  every 
year's  tithing,  which  was  an  annual  tenth  part  of 
their  increase,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  priests 
and  sacred  officers;  and  then  there  was  a  third 
year's  tithing,  which  amounted  to  the  thirtieth  pari 
of  their  increase,  and  that  was  devoted  for  the  supply 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor :  and  if  such  a  propoiv 
tion  were  required  of  the  Jews,  we  may  be  sure  si 
greater  is  required  of  us,  whose  righteousness  must 
exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  PIuih 
risees;  if  ever  we  mean  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  since  Gkxl  hath  not  determined  the  exact 
proportions  of  our  charity,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
do  it,  where  there  are  such  different  circumstances 
and  abilities  in  this  matter ;  therefore  we  must  leav# 
men,  who  best  undeFstand  their  own  •conditions ti6 
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the  guidance  of  their  own  conadenee  and  diacretion ; 
who  are  in  the  first  place  to  consider  what  is  requi- 
site to  support  them  in  the  condition  of  their  birth, 
%  their  place,  or  office,  or  fiamilj,  and  to  the  discharge 
of  their  several  obligations.  For  prudence  doth  not 
require  of  all  the  same  proportions  of  charitj ;  some 
maj  afford  a  twentieth,  others  a  thirtieth,  and  to 
others  whose  children  and  dependants  are  numerous, 
or  whose  fc^unes  are  dogged  and  entangled,  the 
hundredth  part  may  be  over-measure.  Wherefore 
according  as  the  heap  is,  the  wise  man  is  to  sow 
and  distribute ;  substracting  not  only  what  will  sup- 
port his  life,  but  also  what  will  maintain  the  de- 
cency of  his  estate  and  person ;  and  that  not  cmly  as 
to  present  needs,  but  also  as  to  future  necessities 
and  very  probable  contingencies.  But  yet  in  the 
stating  of  this  matter,  it  is  doubtless  much  safer  to 
exceed,  than  to  fall  short  of  our  due  proportions; 
for  as  for  exceeding,  we  have  many  holy  persons  for 
our  precedents,  we  have  Christ  himself  for  our  voucher 
in  the  forenamed  case  of  the  poor  widow,  and  a  vast 
treasure  in  heaven  for  our  reward.  Wherefore  in 
the  determination  of  this  case.  Christian  prudence 
wiU  direct  us  not  to  be  too  nice  and  curious,  too  fond 
and  partial  to  ourselves,  in  stretching  our  needs  and 
conveniences  beyond  their  just  dimensions;  but  to 
take  easy  and  moderate  measures  of  them,  and  to 
spare  what  may  be  decently  spared  from  superfluous 
servants,  idle  meetings,  unnecessary  feasts,  and  charge- 
able garments  and  diversions:  and  if  we  thus  pare 
off  our  needless  expense,  and  lay  aside  the  surplus- 
age for  charity,  the  consequence  will  be  this;  the 
poor  will  be  more  plentifully  relieved,  and  ourselves 
will  be  more  able  to  do  it,  and  we  shall  reap  more 
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pleMure  and  profit  from  laying  out  upon  the  backs 
and  bellies  of  the  poor,  than  from  wasting  it  on  our 
own  vanitj.  And  now  having  fixed  the  proportions 
of  jour  estates  for  charity,  you  ought  in  the  next 
place  to  advise  wkh  your  prudence  in  what  propor^ 
tions  to  distribute  it.  And  here  prudence  will  direct 
you  to  differ  in  your  distributions,  according  to  the 
difierent  circumstances  of  those  whom  you  design  ta 
relieve  by  them.  To  such  as  are  of  a  lower  rank> 
prudence  directs  to  give  by  little  and  little,  acccnrding 
to  their  emergent  necessities ;  yet  so  as  not  alwa3rs 
to  limit  your  alms  to  their  bare  necessities,  but  some- 
times to  extend  them  even  to  their  refreshment  and 
recreation;  that  so,  together  with  their  toil  and 
drudgery,  they  may  now  and  then  enjoy  some  sab- 
bath for  the  ease  of  human  nature.  But  to  such 
whose  fortunes  are  by  loss  and  accident  sunk  and 
declined,  both  decency  and  mercy  requires  us  to 
enlarge  the  proportion  of  our  ahns;  considering 
how  great  a  fall  it  is  from  plenty  to  necessity,  and 
consequently  how  ihuch  more  is  necessary  to  raise 
up  such  dejected  creatures,  who  are  so  unexperi- 
enced  to  misery,  into  any  degree  of  comfort  or  8el& 
enjoyment. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  We  ought  to  exercise  our  pni« 
dence  also  in  the  manner  of  bestowing  and  convey^- 
ing  our  alms;  so  as  that  we  may  oblige  both  by 
what  we  give,  and  by  the  way  of  our  giving  it. 
And  accordingly  prudence  will  sometimes  direct  us 
to  search  and  find  out  just  needs,  and  prevent  the 
poor  from  asking,  by  surprising  them  with  a  kind* 
ness  which  they  did  not  look  for :  by  which  meanm 
we  shall  strengthen  their  fiuth  in  the  providence  of 
Ood,  who  thus  creates  them  friends  out  of  the  dust, 
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and  brings  them  supplies  without  and  beyond  their 
expectations.  And  then  in  giving,  prudence  will  di» 
rect  us  not  to  upbraid  the  want,  or  insult  oyer  the  mi* 
series  of  those  we  give  to ;  for  that  would  be  to  feed 
them  with  a  bit  and  a  knock,  and  to  sophisticate  our 
mercy  with  cruelty.  And  when  any  miserable'  crea- 
ture would  borrow  or  beg  of  us,  prudence  will  advise 
ais  not  to  turn  him  away  with  scorn ;  nor  yet  to  re> 
move  him  at  a  distance,  with  signs  of  disdain  or 
contemptuous  violence;  but  if  we  see  reason  to 
grant  him  his  request,  to  do  it  with  ready  and  open 
hand,  that  so  the  freedom  of  our  charity  may  raise 
and  enhance  the  comfort  of  it ;  and  that  that  which 
we  design  for  a  relief  and  succour,  may  leave  no 
sting  behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  receiver.  And 
above  all,  we  ought  to  take  especial  care,  not  to  op- 
press the  modesty  of  the  humUe,  especially  of  those 
who  have  been  wont  to  give,  and  not  to  receive ;  not 
to  relieve  them  with  lofty  looks,  or  angry  words,  or 
a  scornful  and  severe  behaviour ;  not  to  expose  their 
poverty  by  the  divulging  our  charity,  or  conveying 
it  to  them  in  the  open  view  of  the  world ;  but  to 
hand  our  relief  to  them  in  such  a  secret  and  benign, 
courteous  and  obliging  manner,  as  that  they  may  re- 
ceive it  with  cheerfulness,  and  without  blushing  and 
confusion.  And  then  as  for  those  whose  constant 
necessities  have  habituated  them  to  ask  and  receive 
with  more  confidence  and  assurance,  our  prudence 
will  direct  us  to  convey  our  alms  to  them  with  such 
a  mixture  of  severity  and  sweetness,  as  neither  to  en- 
tourage them  to  grow  upon  our  charity,  nor  drive 
them  into  desperation  of  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  press  and  enforce  the  practice 
of  Uiis  great  duty  with  some .  motives  and  argu- 
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mehts,  which  are  these  that  foUow.  Fu*st,  Alms-^'* 
giving  is  imposed  upon  us  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
religion.  Secondly,  It  is  recommended  to  us  by  the 
examples  of  God  and  of  our  Saviour.  Thirdly,  It 
is  a  substantial  expression  of  dur  love  and  gratitude 
to  (jod  and  our  Saviour.  Fourthly,  It  charges  an 
high  obligation  to  us  upon  the  accounts  of  God  and 
our  Saviour. 

1.  Consider  that  giving  alms  is  imposed  upon  us' 
as  a  necessary  part  of  our  religion ;   that  is,  when 
God  hath  furnished  us  with  abilities  and  opportu- 
nities to  do  it     For  where  we  cannot  give  monqr 
to  relieve  the  poor,  our  pity  and  our  prayers  are  ac- 
cepted  for  alms :  For  if  there  he  a  willing  mirid^ 
(says  the  apostle,)  that  is,  a  charitable  heart,  it  is  ae^ 
cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath^  and  not  ae^ 
tording  to  that  he  hath  not^  2  Cor.  viii.  12.     But 
where  a  man  hath,  it  is  his  indispensable  duty  to  do 
accordingly ;  for  pure  religion  and  undefiled  before 
God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  (affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world,  James  i.  27.     And  that 
this  visitation  is  to  be  performed  with  an  open  and 
a  liberal  hand,  the  same  apostle  informs  us,  James  ii. 
\5,lQ.Ifa  brother  or  a  sister  he  naked,  and  desti- 
tute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  them. 
Depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  fitted ;  notwith- 
standing ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are 
needful  to  the  body ;  what  doth  itprqfit  ?  That  is,  if^ 
instead  of  food  and  raiment,  you  only  give  him  fair 
words  and  good  wishes^  what  doth  it  profit  him  ?  or 
what  advantage  can  you  expect  to  reap  by  it  ?  And 
to  the  same  purpose,  1  John  iii.  17.  But  whoso  halh 
this  worlds  good,'  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
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andshuUetii  up  hUboweh  of  eofrnprnwrn^firom  iimf 
km  dwelleth  the  low  qf  God.  in  him  f  That  is,  let 
bini  pretend  what  he  pleases^  he  hath  not  one  qMurk 
of  love  to  God  or  true  religion  in  his  bosom.    So  that 
for  men  to  pretend  to  religion,  who  are  able  to  re- 
lieve the  poor,  and  yet  refuse  it,  is  one  of  the  greafp- 
est  mockeries  in  the  world:  for  howsoever  men's 
covetousness  may  bribe  their  conscience  to  dispense 
with  the  obligations  of  almsgiving,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  carnal  ordinance  or  useless  relic  of  popery,  a  hoty 
dheat,  a  devout  drunkard,  a  pious  fornicator,,  are  not 
greater  contradictions  in  the  sense  of  scripture,  than 
Q  hardhearted,  a  stingy,  and  a  hidebound   saint. 
For  though  our  religion  doth  by  no  means  warrant 
us  in  such  a  vain  and  fond  opinion  of  our  good  works, 
as  to  think  we  merit  heaven  by  them;  or  to  presume 
tp  drive  a  bargain  with  God,  by  putting  our  good 
works  into  the  balance  with  an  infinite  and  eternal 
reward,  our  hopes  of  which  we  wholly  owe  to  the 
infinite  goodness  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ ;  yet 
it  requires  them  of  us  as  a  necessary  condition,  upon 
which  (jod  hath  entailed  all  our  future  bliss,  and 
without  which  we  can  never  hope  for  admittance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.     So  that  if  we  are  able  to 
relieve  the  poor,  and  yet  will  not  when  we  have  op- 
portunity ;  by  shutting  up  our  bowels  against  them, 
we  shut  the  door  of  heaven  against  ourselves ;  and 
must  one  day  expect  to  receive  the  same  answer 
from  God  that  we  give  to  them ;  ^^  I  have  nothitig 
for  you,  no  mercy,  no  heaven  for  such  unmerciful 
wretches,  as  would  rather  suffer  their  poor  fare- 
thren  to  perish,  than  part  with  a  penny  to  reUeve 
**  them."   For  of  this  doom  our  Saviour  himself  hath 
fairly  forewarned  us.  Matt  xxv.  41,  43,  43.  Cro  tfe 
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cursed  into  everUuHngJire :  ,^  when  I  woe  Awn- 
gry,  ye  fed  me  not:  when  I  wa»  naked,  ye  clothed 
me  not.  So  that  fVom  any  encouragement  our  reli- 
gion gives  UB,  we  may  as  well  hope  to  go  to  heaven 
without  faith  and  repentance,  as  without  giving  of 
alma  according  to  our  ability  and  opportunity. 

9.  Connder  that  giving  of  alms  is  highly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  examples  of  God  and  our  Sa- 
viour. For  as  for  God,  the  whole  series  of  his  pnv- 
vidence  is  little  else  but  a  continued  dole  of  alms 
and  charities  to  his  creatures.  It  was  his  charity  that 
founded  this  vast  and  magnificent  hospital  of  the 
world,  that  stocked  it  with  such  a  numberless  swarm 
of  creatures,  and  endowed  it  with  such  {dentiful  pro- 
visions for  the  suppfHt  and  miuntenance  of  them  all; 
so  that  we  do  all  of  us  live  upon  his  alms,  and  de- 
pend upon  his  boundless  charity,  for  every  breath  pf 
air  we  draw,  for  every  bit  of  bread  we  eat,  and  for 
every  rag  of  clothes'  we  wear.  And  indeed  what  are 
all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  so  many  ef- 
fluxes and  arguments  of  his  almighty  liberality? 
Look  every  where  about  nature,  condder  the  whcde 
tenor  of  his  providence,  survey  ell  the  works  and  ac- 
tions of  his  hands,  and  you  shall  find  them  all  con- 
spiring in  that  amiable  character  the  Psalmist  gires 
ofhim.  Psalm  cxix.68.  Thou  art  good,  and  thou  doest 
good.  So  that  in  reUeving  the  necessities  of  others 
we  act  the  part,  and  the  best  part  too,  of  the  al- 
mighty Father  of  beings ;  who  sits  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  carves  to  his  whole  creation.  Hence 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  the  charitable 
man,  saith,  that  he  is  tw  anv/fiwrt  6»c  m  tXtot  TeS  Otev 
lUfiTfaofUPof,  wiiji  •jmf  wrvf  4(  -re   nrxoith  StSpturof  <f^(i 

OwS*  i.  e,  "A  God  to  the  unfortanate,  imitating'  the 
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^f  mcsrcies  of  God :  for  man  bath  in  nothing  so  much 
^  of  Ood  as  in  doing  good  f  which  is  doubtless  the 
most  divine  and  godlike  thing  that  a  creature  is  ca- 
pable of.  What  then  can  be  more  honourable,  or 
more  becoming  a  creature^  than  to  tread  in  the  footr 
steps  of  God,  to  transcribe  his  nature  and  actions, 
and  be  a  kind  of  vice-god  in  the  world  ?  Surely  did 
we  but  understand  and  consider  how  divinely  magni- 
ficent it  is  to  suj^ly  the  necessities,  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  others,  we  should  court  it  as  our  high- 
est prefierment,  and  bless  Grod  upon  our  bended  knees 
fixr  deeming  us  worthy  of  such  an  illustrious  employ- 
ment, and  that  among  the  numerous  blessings  he 
bath  heaped  upon  us,  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  admit 
us  to  share  with  himself  in  the  glory  of  doing  good. 
.  And  as  the  example  of  God  doth  highly  recom- 
mend to  us  relieving  of  the  poor  and  miserably  so 
abo  doth  the  example  of  our  Saviour.  Fof  it  was 
for  this  that  he  left  his  Father's  bosom,  and  came 
down  from  heaven  into  our  nature,  that  he  might 
relieve  a-  poor  perishing  world,  and  rescue  it  from 
eternal  ruin.  And  what  a  glorious  recommendation 
of  charity  is  this,  that  the  Son  of  God  chose  rather 
to  do  -good  upon  earth  than  to  reign  over  angels  in 
heaven !  And  while  he  was  here,  the  sole  employ- 
ment he  thought  worthy  of  himself,  was  to  relieve 
the  miserable,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  cure  the  blind 
and  the  lame,  to  restore  the  sick,  to  instruct  the  ig- 
norant, and  reclaim  the  rebellious.  This  was  the 
drift  of  all  his  actions,  this  the  subject  of  his  mira- 
cles, and  this  the  scope  of  all  his  doctrines:  so 
that  his  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continued 
train  of  beneficences ;  for  the  apostle  tells  us,  Acts  x. 
38.  that  ifiwent  about  doing  g^.    Consider  this 
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therefore,  O  thou  hardhearted  Chrirtian,  that  stop-' 
pest  thy  ears  against  the  poor  man's  cries !  what 
would  thy  blessed  Lord  have  done,  had  he  been  in 
thy  case  and  circumstances  ?  would  he,  who  had  so 
much  compassion  on  the  multitude,  as  to  work  a  mi- 
racle to  feed  them,  have  turned  that  miserable  wretch 
away  as  thou  dost,  without  the  least  dram  of  com- 
fort and  relief?  would  he,  whose  heart  and  hand 
was  always  open  to  the  poor  and  miserable,  have  de^ 
spised  the  poor  man's  moans  as  thou  dost,  or  shut  his 
bowels  of  compassion  against  him  ?  Do  but  peruse 
the  pattern  of  his  life,  and  scan  over  his  whole  beha- 
viour ;  and  see  if  there  be  any  one  action  in  all  that 
great  exemplar,  that  doth  not  upbraid  thee,  and  cry 
shame  upon  thee,  for  entitling  thy  narrow,  cruel,  and 
stingy  self  a  disciple  to  such  a  merciful,  generous,  and 
liberal  Master ;  and,  if  so,  learn  for  the  future  either 
to  be  so  honest  as  to  follow  his  rule  and  example,  or 
else  so  modest  as  to  disclaim  thy  relation  to  him. 
.  3.  Consider  that  giving  of  alms  is  a  most  sulv 
stantial  expression  of  our  love  and  gratitude  to  God 
and  our  Saviour.  How  much  we  are  obliged  to  ex-^ 
press  our  gratitude  to  God  for  these  our  outward  en- 
joyments, and  abilities  to  do  good  to  others,  is  evi- 
dent from  hence ;  because  we  receive  them  from  him, 
and  do  hold  in  virtue  of  his  donation.  For  to  sup- 
pose ourselves  independent  possessors  of  them,  is  in 
effect  to  divest  God  of  his  dominion,  and  to  strip  him 
into  an  insignificant  cipher,  that  only  sits  above  in 
the  heavens,  like  an  almighty  Sardanapalus,  with  his 
arms  folded  in  his  bosom,  and  no  further  concerning 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  this  lower  world,  than  to 
look  down  from  his  throne,  and  please  himself  to  see 
men  scramUing  for  their  several  shares  df  it.    But 
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if  we  suppooe  him,  as  we  haye  infinite  reason  to  do, 
the  almighty  Author  and  supreme  Disposer  of  aD 
things ;  then  we  must  acknowledge,  that  it  is  inim 
his  overflowing  bounty  that  we  derive  whatever  we 
possess ;  that  it  is  the  gdd  of  his  mines  that  enriches 
Bs,  the  crops  of  his  fields  that  feed  us,  the  fleeces  of 
his  beasts  that  clothe  us,  and  that  every  good  thing 
we  enjoy  is  handed  to  us  by  the  ministry  of  his  aD- 
disposing  providence.  And  since  we  owe  all  to  his 
bounty,  and  in  our  greatest  flourish  are  but  his  alms- 
men and  pensioners,  how  deeply  are  we  obliged  to 
return  upon  him  in  the  oblations  of  love  and  thanks- 
giving !  And  since  love  and  gratitude  consist  either 
in  the  affection  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  verbal  signifi- 
cation of  it,  or  in  the  effectual  performance  of  good 
things  to  the  person  whom  we  thank  and  love ;  this 
last  is  the  most  complete  and  substantial  e3cpresraon 
of  the  realit]^  of  our  words  and  affections.  For 
though  good-will  is  indeed  the  root  of  love  and  gra- 
titade,  yet  that  lying  under  ground  and  out  of  sight, 
we  cannot  conclude  its  being  and  life  without  visible 

'  fruits  of  beneficence  to  the  person  whom  we  thank 
and  love :  and  as  for  good  words,  they  are  at  best 
but  the  leaves  of  love  and  gratitude ;  but  it  is  good 

'  works  that  are  the  real  firuits  of  them,  by  which  their 
sincerity  is  demonstrated.  For  as  no  man  doth  ever 
impress  a  false  stamp  upon  the  finest  metal,  so  costly 
thanks  and  love  are  seldom  counterfeit.  It  is  to  de- 
cline spending  their  goods  or  their  pains  that  men 
do  so  often  forge  and  feign,  pretending  to  make  up 
in  wishing  well  the  defects  of  doing  so,  and  pajring 
down  words  instead  of  things :  but  where  works  are 
wanting,  there  is  no  expression  of  our  love  or  grati- 
tude can  either  be  real  in  itself  or  acceptable  to  God. 
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So)  that  we  may  spare  our  breath,  if  we  keep  back 
our  substance ;  for  our  close  hand  giveth  the  lie  to 
our  full  mouth,  and  aU  our  verbal  praises  of  God, 
when  we  will  part  with  nothing  for  his  sake,  are  only 
so  many  empty  comidiments  and  downright  mock- 
eries.   But  th^  do  our  love  and  gratitude  to  God 
discover  their  reality,  when  it  appears  by  our  ac« 
tions  that  we  think  nothing  too  dear  for  him ;  wheft 
for  his  sake  who  hath  fed  and  clothed  us,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  our  necessities,  we  are  ready  upon 
all  opportunities  to  feed  and  clothe  and  supply  the 
necessities  of  others.    And  can  we  think,  any  thing 
too  dear,  by  which  we  may  express  our  gratitude  to 
him,  upon  whose  overflowing  bounty  we  depend  for 
every  blessing  we  have  or  hope  for ;  who  hath  pro- 
vided not  only  this  temporal  world  for  our  bodies, 
but  also  an  eternal  heaven  for  our  souls ;  and  hath 
sent  his  Son  to  us  from  his  own  bosom  to  tread  out 
our  way  to  it,  and  conduct  us  thither  ?  or  can  we 
think  any  thanks  too  costly  for  that  blessed  Son,  who 
never  grudged  to  come  down  from  heaven  into  this 
vale  of  miseries,  and  pour  out  his  blood  for  our  saket  ? 
Was  it  not  much  harder  for  him  to  part  with  hea- 
ven, than  it  is  for  you  to  part  with  a  little  monef  ? 
And  can  you  think  it  much  to  bestow  an  alms  for 
his  sake,  who  never  grudged  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
yours?    This  is  the  argument  of  the  apostle,  8  Cor. 
viiL  9>  F<^  ye  know  the  grojce  of  our  Lord  Jems 
Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sokes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might 
he  rich. 

4«  Consider  tiiat  giving  of  alms  charges  an  high 
obligation  to  us. upon  the  accounts  of  God  and  our 
Saviour.  Foi^ God.lends  the  poor  man  his  iiame,and 
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allows  him  to  crave  our  succours  for  his  sake :  he 
gives  him  credit  from  himself  to  us  for  what  he 
stands  in  need  of,  and  bids  him  charge  what  he  re- 
ceives upon  his  own  account,  permitting  to  reckon 
himself  obliged  thereby,  and  to  write  him  down  our 
debtor :  so  that  when  we  stop  our  ears  to  the  cries 
of  the  poor,  he  reckons  himself  repulsed  by  us,  and 
interprets  it  as  a  rude  affront  offered  to  his  own  per- 
son, it  being  offered  to  one  that  bears  his  name  and 
wears  his  livery.  For  the  poor  man's  rags  are  the 
badges  of  his  relation  to  God,  and  his  wants  are  the 
mouths  by  which  God  himself  entreats  our  relief  and 
succour ;  assuring  us  that  he  will  reckon  it  to  our- 
selves, and  accept  it  as  kindly  at  our  hands  as  if  we 
had  relieved  him  in  his  own  person;  Jar  he  that 
hath  pity  upon  the  poor  (saith  the  Wise  Man) 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord^  Pro  v.  xix.  17*  In  which  one 
sentence  methinks  there  is  more  rhetoric,  than  in  a 
whole  library  of  sermons :  and  surely,  did  we  but 
understand  and  consider  it  in  its  full  emphasis,  we 
should  not  need  such  volumes  of  instructions,  but 
might  easily  learn  to  be  charitable  by  an  epitome ; 
\^  O  blessed  God !  that  thou  shouldest  own  thyself 
**  my  debtor,  only  for  repaying  thee  a  part  of  what 
^*  thou  hast  lent  me,  and  of  what  is  still  thy  own  by 
an  unalienable  propriety ;  that  thoui  who  art  the 
great  Landlord  of  the  world,  shouldest  thus  acknow- 
"  ledge  thyself  indebted  to  thy  poor  tenant  for  pay- 
ing thee  a  small  quit-rent,  a  peppercorn  of  homage 
for  what  I  hold  in  thy  right  and  by  thy  bounty  !** 
And  yet  thus  it  is,  he  lends  us  our  estates,  and  then 
writes  himself  our  debtor  for  that  small  part  which 
we  repay  him  in  works  of  piety  and  charity.  And 
as  God  puts  our  alfns  to  his  own  account,  so  doth 
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our  Saviour  also :  for  so-  Matt.  xxv.  40.  Inasmuek 
(sajs  he)  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me ;  that 
is,  I  account  myself  obliged  by  it,  and  do  receive  it 
at  your  hands  with  the  same  kindness  and  accept^ 
ance,  as  if  you  had  been  with  me  in  my  state  of  hu-^ 
miliation,  and  shewed  me  all  this  mercy  in  my  dwn 
person.  And  when  both  Ood  and  my  Saviour  do 
send  a  poor  wretch  to  me  in  their  own  name  and 
person,  and  desire  me  for  their  sakes  and  upon  their 
accounts  to  relieve  him,  can  I  be  either  so  ungrate* 
ful  to  them,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  all  that  I 
have  or  do  hope  for,  or  so  wanting  to  my  own  in* 
terest,  as  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  making 
them  some  return  of  their  favours^  and  thereby 
obliging  them  to  heap  more  favours  upon  me  ?  For 
when  in  giving  to  the  poor  I  give  to  Ood  and  my 
Saviour,  what  glorious  compensations  may  I  expect 
from  such  kind  and  liberal  paymasters!  He  that 
soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  bountifully,  says  the 
apostle,  speaking  of  alms,  2  Cor.  ix.  6.  for  he  sows  in 
the  richest  soil,  in  the  fiodtful  hands  of  God  and  his 
Saviour ;  where  the  seed  being  nourished  with  infi- 
nite bounty,  never  fails  to  increase  and  multiply  a 
thousandfold.  For  Grod  is  not  unrighteous  to  for^ 
get  your  work  and  labour  of  love,  which  ye  have 
shewed  towards  his  name,  in  that  ye  have  minister^ 
edtoihe  saints,  and  do  minister,  Heb.  vi.  10.  Though 
he  may  sometimes  defer,  yet  he  never  forgets  to  re- 
turn a  charitable  work :  so  that  you  may  safely  reckon 
upon  it,  that  so  much  as  you  have  bestowed  in  works 
of  charity,  so  much,  with  vast  increase  and  interest, 
you  have  secured  to.  you  in  the  hands. of  God; 
who  will  either  return  it  to  you  hither  in  tempond 
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Uessings,  or,  which  is  a  thousand  timei  better,  repay 
it  to  you  with  infinite  interest  in  the  weight  of  your 
eternal  crown.  For  so  our  Saviour  promiaes  the 
young  man,  that  if  he  would  giwe  what  he  had  to 
the  poor,  he  should  have  treMure  in  heaven^  Matt 
xix.  21.  So  that  by  giving  alms  we  make  earth  tri- 
butary to  heaven,  and,  in  a  nobler  sense  than  the 
new  system  of  astronomy  teaches,  advance  it  into  a 
celestial  body ;  and  consequently  enrich  not  only  our- 
selves, but  our  wealth  too,  by  thus  transmitting  it  to 
heaven  before  us,  as  it  were  by  bills  of  exchai^[e»  to 
be  repaid  us  when  we  come  thore  in  an  everlasting 
treasure  of  happiness.  And  when  by  relieving  the 
poor  man's  needs,  we  may  tlius  transmute  our  dross 
into  gold,  and,  which  is  more,  our  perishin^^gold  into 
immortal  glory,  what  man  in  his  wits  would  refuse 
any  ius  opportunity  oi  making  such  a  blessed  ex- 
duinge? 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  eternal  reasons  and  grounds  of  mercy. 

JtxAVING  shewn  at  large  what  mercy  is,  and  to 
what  particular  duties  it  extends,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  second  thing,  viz.  the  eternal  reasons 
upon  which  it  is  founded  and  rendered  morally  good. 
Which  I  shall  reduce  to  these  five  particulars : 

First,  The  suitableness  of  it  to  the  nature  of  God. 

Secondly,  The  convenience  of  it  with  the  frame 
and  constitution  of  human  nature. 

Thirdly,  The  near  and  intimate  relation  of  those 
persons  to  us  upon  whom  our  mercy  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. 
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Fourthlyy  The  equitaUeness  of  it  to  our  own  state 
and  circumstances. 

Fifthlj,  The  necessity  of  it  to  the  tolerable  well* 
being  of  human  society. 

1.  One  eternal  reason  upon  which  mercy  is, founds 
ed,  and  rendered  morally  good,  is  the  suitableness  of 
it  to  the  nature  of  Grod ;  which,  abounding  as  it  doth 
with  all  the  possible  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection, 
is  an  infinitely  full  and  everlasting  fountain  of  ha{^* 
ness  to  itself;  so  that  it  cannot  wish  for  any  kind 
or  any  degree  of  blessedness  beyond  the  enjoyment 
of  itself,  and  those  infinite  complacencies  it  tftkes  in 
its  own  essential  beauties  and  perfections :  and  hav- 
ing such  an  inexhaustiUe  treasure  of  hapjnness  with- 
in itself,  it  can  have  no  need  of,  or  dependance  upon 
any  thing  without  it ;  nor  consequently  be  liable  to 
any  temptation  to  oppress,  or  render  others  miserable, 
either  for  the  security  or  augmentation  of  its  own 
revenues:  and  as  he  who  is  infinitely  happy  can 
have  no  temptation  to  render  others  miserable,  so 
his  own  happiness  cannot  but  incline  him  to  render 
the  miserable  happy.  For  so  from  a  natural  prin^ 
ciple  of  self-love,  every  being  stands  inclined  to  beget 
and  propagate  its  own  likeness;  and  consequently 
every  being  that  is  happy  cannot  but  be  inclined  to 
make  others  so,  so  far  as  it  consists  with  its  own  in- 
terest. Since  therefore  God  is  not  only  happy  in 
himsdf,  but  so  securely  happy,  as  that  he  can  contri- 
bute what  he  pleases  to  the  happiness  of  others  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  his  own;  his  own  self-love 
must  necessarily  incline  him  to  beget  his  own  like- 
ness on  his  creatures,  and  so  propagate  his  hiqppiness 
through  the  world.  And  being  thus  inclined  by  his 
own  self-love  to  transform  all  other  beings  into  his 
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likenessy  that  is^  to  make  them  happj  as  he  is  happy ; 
he  must  needs  be  tenderly  affected  with  the  miseries 
of  his  creatures,  and  immutably  inclined,  so  far  as  it 
is  just  and  wise,  to  succour  and  relieve,  and  render 
them  happy.  Thus  mercy,  you  see,  which  is  a  good- 
will to  the  mis^able,  doth  most  necessarily  result 
from  God's  own  self-love;  and  consequently  is  an 
inseparable  principle  of  his  nature :  and  accordingly 
God  proclaims  himself  to  Moses,  Exodus  xxxiv.  6,  7. 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  mereifnl  and  gracious ; 
kmgs^ff'ering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truths 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgressions :  and  hence  his  mercy  is  said  to 
be  everlasting.  Psalm  c.  5.  and  to  be^^m  eterlaet^ 
ing,  Psalm  cm.  !?•  and  to  endure  for  ever.  Psalm 
cvi.  1.  and  he  is  said  to  be  rich  in  mercy,  Ephes.  ii. 
4.  and  is  slyled  the  God  of  all  grace,  1  Pet  v.  10. 
.  and  the  Father  of  mercies,  2  Cor.  i.  8.  Now  the 
nature  of  God  is  the  supreme  example  and  pattern 
of  all  rational  natures;  and  so  far  forth  as  ours  do 
swerve  and  deflect  from  his,  they  are  maimed  and 
imperfect.  For  his  will  is  our  law,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  is  his  will,  but  because  it  is  overruled  by  the 
infinite  perfections  of  his  nature,  by  his  wisdom  and 
justice,  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  which  if,  upon  an 
impossible  supposition,  he  should  will  contrary  to, 
that  wUl  would  be  no  law,  i.  e.  it  would  have  no 
force  upon  our  consciences  to  oblige  us  to  obey  it. 
So  that  the  supreme  law  is  the  nature  of  God,  by 
which  his  will  is,  and  all  other  wills  ought  to  be,  con- 
cluded and  determined ;  and  whatsoever  we  discover 
in  his  nature,  either  by  reason  or  revelation,  that  is 
communicable  to  ours,  we  ought  to  follow  and  imi- 
tate it  as  our  sovereign  pattern  and  exemplar.    Since 
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therefinre  iioth  reason  and  revelation  do  so  plainly  dia- 
cover  a  most  merciM  indhmtion  in  the  nature  of  God^ 
this  is  an  everlasting  reason  why  we  dKmld  be  mer- 
ciful :  and  this  is  the  reason  our  Saviour  urges,  Luke 
vi.  36.  Be  ye  mere^Uf  as  ytmr  Father  tdm  ut  mer^, 
eifkl;  that  is.  Let  it  be  seen  that  you  are  the  childK» 
of  God,  by  your  participation  of  his  nature,  whidi  it 
infinitely  benevolent  to  the  miserable;  for  there  it 
nothing  sinks  you  farther  from  God,  or  renders  yon 
more  unlike  him,  than  a  cruel  and  unmerciful  temper? 
it  is  this  that  blackens  and  deforms  your  souls,  that 
wreaths  and  distorts  them  into  a  contrary  figure,  to 
the  most  amiable  nature  of  tiie  Father  of  spirits.  Fi» 
as  the  highest  perfection  is  the  nature  of  God»  ami 
that  is  a  most  merciful  one ;  so  the  lowest  imperfeo* 
tion  is  the  nature  of  devils,  and  that  is  a  most  cniel 
one :  and  therefore  as  by  mercy  we  incline  towards 
the  nature  of  God,  which  is  the  landmark  we  ought 
to  follow ;  so  by  cruelty  we  decline  towards  the  na- 
ture of  devils,  which  is  the  seamark  we  ought  to 
avoid. 

2.  Another  eternal  reason  upon  whidi  mercy  it 
founded  and  rendered  morally  good,  is  the  conv^u^ 
ence  of  it  with  the  frame  and  constitution  of  human 
nature ;  in  which  the  wise  Author  of  nature  hath  inii« 
planted  a  natural  sjrmpathy  between  those  that  par- 
take of  it  in  each  other's  pains  and  pleasures.  So 
that  though  the  human  nature  be  largely  diffused 
and  spread  through  infinite  numbers  of  individuals^ 
which  by  vast  distances  of  time  and  place  are  sqwr 
rated  finom  one  another ;  yet  as  if  it  were  but  all  one 
common  soul,  operating  in  several  bodies  in  several 
times  and  places,  it  fkels  almost  in  every  one  body 
what  it  enjojTS  or  suffers  in  every  other;  and  whe- 
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tho*  it  be  pleased  or  offended  in  one  individual^  is 
pleased  or  offended  in  them  all: '  and  though  the 
sense  be  quickest  in  that  individual  part  or  member 
of  human  nature,  upon  which  the  pain  or  pleasure 
strikes  immediatdy;  yet  all  the  rest,  how  distant  so- 
ever in  time  or  place,  as  soon  as  they  have  notice  of 
it,  are  sensibly  touched  aiad  affected  with  it.  For 
thus  when  we  read  or  hear  of  the  calamities  of  other 
men,  our  bowels  yearn  by  a  natural  sympathy,  though 
they  Bft  never  so  distant  from  us,  and  are  no  other- 
wise related  to  us  than  as  they  partake  of  our  na- 
tures ;  and  though  they  are  long  since  dead,  and  out 
of  the  reach  of  any  assistance,  yet.  their  miseries, 
without  any  motives  of  reason  or  discourse,  strike 
us  into  a  soft  compassion ;  yea,  though  we  know  the 
calamities  which  we  read  or  hear  of  to  be  nothing 
but  romantic  fictions,  yet  the  very  imagination  c€ 
fliem  is  ready  to  melt  us  into  tears,  in  despite  of  our 
will  aiid  our  reason.  Nor  is  this  visible  only  in  per- 
sons that  are  adult,  but  even  in  little  children ;  who, 
as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  taking  notice  of  things, 
do  without  any  reason  express  themselves  pained  and 
afflicted  with  the  dissembled  griefs  and  sufferings  of 
those  that  attend  them.  All  which  are  most  evident 
kistances  of  that  general  sympathy,  which  naturally 
intercedes  between  all  men;  since  we  can  neither 
see,  nor  hear  of,  nor  imagine  another's  miseries,  with- 
out being  touched  with  a  sensible  pain  and  afflic- 
tion. 

Against  which  I  know  no  other  objection  can  be 
uiged  but  this;  that  there  are  sundry  instances 
of  men,  who  seem  to  have  arrived  to  that  degree 
of  cruelty,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  afflicting  others ; 
and' are  so  far  from  sympathizing  with  their  pains, 
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that  they  rather  seem  to  be  recreated  with  them. 
To  which  I  shall  only  answer  these  two  things : 
First,  That  that  i^eligfat  which  some  men  take  in 
plaguing  and  afflicting  others  proceeds  not  from 
their  natural  temper,  but  b  rather  to  '  be   attri- 
buted to  some  violent  effervescency  and  transpcNrt 
of  their  nature;    such   as   are   outrageous  anger* 
or  deep  and  inveterate  revenge ;  under  both  whidi 
nature  is  discomposed  and  disordered,  and  chafed 
into  a  preternatural  ferment :  and  accordingly  when 
it   is    cooled    again,  and    reduced  to  a  composed 
temper,  instead  of  rejoicing  in   the   mischie&  \t 
hath-done,  it  usually  bewails  and  laments  them^  and 
reflects  upon  them  with  a  great  deal  of  liorror  aod 
remorse.     Which  is  a  plain  argument,  that  human 
nature  in  itself  is  very  tender  and  compassionate, 
how  much  soever  it  may  be  accidentally  transported, 
by  unnatural  passion  superinduced  upon  it.  Secondly, 
Suppose  what  is  objected  be  true,  that  there  are 
some  natures  so  cankered  and  diabolized  as  to  be 
really  pleased  with  the  pains  and  miseries  of  others ; 
the  instances  of  this  kind  are  so  few,  that  they  are 
only  so  many  exceptions  to  a  general  rule;  and 
therefore  ought  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  so  many 
monsters  of  men,  than  as  the  standards  of  human 
nature.    For  as  we  do  not  look  upon  it  as  natural  to 
men  to  be  bom  without  hands  or  feet,  though  there 
have  been  instances  of  such  monstrous  and  unnatural 
births ;  so  neither  ought  we  to  think  it  natural  to 
men  to  be  cruel  and  unmerciful,  because  of  a  few  de- 
vils in  human  shape,  that  have  pulled  out  their  own 
bowels  of  compassion.  If  we  would  understand  what 
is  human  and  natural,  we  must  take  our  measures 
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from  those  who  in  all  other  cases  do  lire  most  con* 
fonnaUy  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  to  be  sure  the 
more  regular  men's  natures  ate,  the  more  you  will 
find  them  abounding  with  pity  and  compassion.  For 
hence  it  is  that  mercy  and  compassion  are  called 
goodrnature  and  humanity,  and  their  contraries  ill- 
nature  and  inhumanitjff  because  as  the  former  are  in- 
separable  properties  of  weU-formed  and  regulated 
natures ;  so  the  latter  are  such  hideous  deformities 
of  nature,  as  do  in  effect  divest  us  of  our  manhood, 
and  render  us  a  kind  of  monsters  among  men.  By 
all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  great  Creator  hath 
framed  and  composed  our  nature  to  mercy,  and  im- 
{danted  in  it  a  tender  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  of 
each  other's  miseries ;  by  which)  as  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  he  doth  eternally  call  upon  us  to  let  out 
these  our  natural  compassions  into  acts  of  mercy  to- 
wards  erne  another.  For  the  voice  of  nature  is  a  ge^ 
Qnine  echo  and  repetition  of  the  voice  of  God ;  who^ 
by  creating  in  us  such  a  tender  sympathy  with  one 
another,  doth  most  expressly  signify  that  it  is  his 
will  that  we  should  mutually  succour  and  relieve 
each  other.  For  to  what  other  end  should  he  create 
in  me  such  a  feeling  of  my  brother's  miseries,  but 
only  to  provoke  me  by  it  to  ease  and  succour  him  ? 
Why  should  he  cause  me  to  partake,  as  I  do,  of  other 
men's  pains  and  pleasures,  but  to  excite  me  thereby 
to  use  my  best  endeavour  to  assuage  their  pains  and 
advance  their  pleasures  ?  Since  therefore  the  God  of 
nature  hath  made  my  neighbour's  misery  my  pain, 
and  his  content  my  pleasure ;  and  by  the  indissoluble 
bands  of  mutual  sympathy  hath  linked  our  fortunes 
and  affections  together,  so  that  it  is  for  my  own  elise 
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to  ease  him,  and  for  my  own  pleasure  to  please  him-; 
this  is  an  eternal  and  immutaUe  reason  why  I  should 
be  merciful  to  him. 

3.  Another  eternal  reason  upon  which  mercy  is 
founded,  and  by  which  it  is  constituted  m(^rally  good, 
is  the  near  and  intimate  relati6n  of  those  persons  to 
us,  upon  whom  our  mercy  is  to  be  exercised.  For 
there  is  between  men  and  men  a  most  intimate  Idlh- 
dred  and  relation ;  ^  being  all  derived  from  one  com- 
mon root,  whose  prolific  sap  hath  sprouted  into  infi- 
nite branches,  which,  like  the  boughs  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's tree,  have  spread  themselveit  to  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  And  as  we  are  all  children  of  the  same  parents^ 
and  consequently  brethren  by  nature;  so  we  do  all 
communicate  of  the  same  nature,  as  being  compound- 
ed of  the  same  materials,  and  animated  with  the  same 
forms,  having  all  the  same  faculties,  inclinations,  ap«> 
petites,  and  affections ;  and  being  only  so  many  se- 
veral copies,  transcribed  from  the  same  original :  and 
there  is  no  other  diflfbrence  between  us,  bi|t  what  is 
made  by  things  that  are  extrinsic  and  accidental  to 
our  natures.  Bo  that  in  short  we  are  all  but  one  and 
the  same  substance,  attired  in  a  diverse  garb  of  cir- 
cumstances, divided  into  several  times  and  places, 
and  diversified  by  the  little  accidents  of  colour  and 
stature,  figure  and  proportions :  in  all  which  perhq>s 
within  a  little  while  we  shall  differ  as  much  from 
ourselves,  as  we  do  now  from  other  men.  For  do 
but  coiApare  yourselves  in  your  youth,  or  in  your 
health,  or  in  your  prosperity,  with  yourselves  in  yout 
age,  or  in  yiM?  sickness,  or  in  your  adversity ;  and 
you  will  find  as  much  difference  between  yourselves 
and  yourselves,  as  you  do  liow  between  yourselves 
and  others :  so  that  in  reality  othor  men  ai^  as  much 
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you   now,  as  you  are  yourselves  in  othar  drcum- 
stances ;  we  being  aU  the  san^  in  every  stable,  essen«- 
tial  ingredient  of  our  natures,  and  being  only  diver- 
sified by  such  accidents  from  one  another^  as  wilL  in 
a  little  time  diversify  us  from  ourselves.     Thus  the 
apostle  says,  Acts  xvii.  26.  He  hath  made  of  one 
bloody  that  is,  of  one  nature,  all  nations  of  men .  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    There  being  there- 
fore such  a  close  conjunction,  such  a  strict  union  of 
natures'  between  men  and  men,  so  that  every  other 
man  is  every  other  man's  self,  a  few  trifling  circum- 
stances excepted ;  this  is  an  everlasting  reason  why 
we  should  treat  them  as  we  do  ourselves,  with  all 
conipassion  and  humanity.    For  to  commiserate  cme 
who  is  my  other  self,  is  that  which  I  am  obliged  to 
by  my  own  self-love,  which  God  hath  made  an  eter- 
nal law  to  my  nature :  it  is  to  feed  a  member  of  my 
own  body,  and  nourish  a  branch  of  my  own  root ; 
yea,  it  is  to  feed  and  succour  my  own  nature,  that  is 
only  individuate  from  mine  by  I  know  not  what  me- 
taphysical principle,  and  clothed  in  different  acci- 
dents and  circumstances.     So  that  now  the  very 
same  self-love,  which  doth  so  importunately  instigate 
us  upon  all  occasions  to  redress  our  own  miseries, 
ought  in  all  reason  to  provoke  us  to  relieve  and  suc- 
cour other  men ;  since  all  the  miseries  they  endure 
are  the  miseries  of  our  own  nature  :   insomuch '  that 
we  run  their  fortunes,  and  by  a  natural  communion 
are  partakers  of  their  pains  and  pleasures.     For  the 
human  nature  which  is  common  to  us  and  them  en- 
dures the  smart  of  their  afflictions,  and  bleeds  through 
every  wound  that  is  given  them ;  so  that  by  pouring 
into  those  wounds  the  balsam  of  our  mercy,  we  do 
an  act  of  kindness  to  ourselves,  and  wisely  consult 
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our  own  preservation.  As  on  the  contrary,  by  dealing 
cruelly  and  unmercifully  by  other  men,  we  do  affront 
and  violate  our  own  natures ;  and  most  unnaturally 
thwart  that  principle  of  self-love  which  God  hath 
implanted  in  us  for  our  own  preservation.  :  For'  he 
whom  thou  treatest  with  so  much  contempt  and  cm* 
elty  is  thy  own  self  individuated  into  another  per- 
son, and  wears  thy  nature  under  other  dixnun** 
stances :  he  is  man  of  thy  manhood,  flesh  of  thy 
flesh,  and  bone  of  thy  bone ;  and  no  man  ever  yet 
hated  his  own  fleshy  hut  nourisheth  and  cherisheth 
it,  Eph.  v.  29*  Wherefore  thou  canst  not  deal  cru- 
elly by  him,  without  wounding  thyself  through  his 
sides,  and  committing  an  unnatural  outrage  npm 
the  human  nature,  whereof  he  is  equally  partaJEer 
with  thee.  '  r 

4.  Another  eternal  reason  upon  which  mercy  is 
founded  and  rendered  morally  good,  is  the  equit- 
ableness  of  it  to  our  own  state  and  circumstances :  for 
no  man  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  so  happy,  as  not  to 
have  need  of  mercy  for  himself.  The  best  of  men 
are  sinners  before  God,  .and  for  that  are  liable  with- 
out a  world  of  mercy  to  be  rendered  miserable  for 
ever ;  and  there  are  very  few  whose  conversations 
with  men  have  been  so  inoffensive,  as  never  to  have 
merited  severe  retributions  at  their  hand :  and  how 
happy  and  prosperous  soever  a  man's  outward  state 
and  circumstances  may  be  at  present,  he  cannot  be 
secure,  but  the  next  turn  of  affairs  may  tumble  him 
headlong  thence  into  wreichedness  and  calamitjr* 
Now  since '  every  man  might  have  been  or  may  be 
miserable,  what  can  be  more  just  or  equitable,  than 
that  we  should  deal  with  those  that  are  so,  as.  we 
would  be  dealt  by  if  we  were  so?  Put  the  case  then^ 
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as  you  maj  verj  leasonably  do,  that  yoo  were  now 
9S  miserable  as  that  wretdied  creature  is  that  cnivies 
ywr  siicoour  and  lelief ;  would  not  you  desire  relief 
with  the  same  impcntunity  that  he  doth  ?  Doubtless 
you  would ;  the  sense  of  mis^y  and  the  desire  of 
meicy  Ining  naturally  inseparable.  Wdl,  but  why 
W!Ould  you  desire  it  ?  why^  because  you  are  miaer- 
aUe,  you  would  say.  And  hath  not  he  tl^  same  tea* 
aon  to  desire  it  of  you  ?  You  may  want  what  he  de» 
siresy  and  if  you  abould,  you  cannot  deny  but  you 
should  desire  the  same :  and  is  there  not  all  the  rea- 
son ID  the  world  why  you  diould  grant  him  what 
you  would  ask  for  yourself,  if  you  were  in  his  dr- 
ounstances  and  he  in  yours?  This  therefore  is  eter« 
nally  reasonable,  that  we  should  gire  and  ask  by  the 
same  measures ;  that  we  should  grant  that  suocour 
to  those  that  are  miserable,  whidi  we  should  think 
fit  to  ask  or  desire  of  them,  were  we  as  miserable  as 
they,  and  they  as  happy  as  we.  ¥m  since  we  are  all 
of  us  naturally  equal,  whatsoever  is  fit  finr  one,  must 
be  fit  fi3r  another  in  equal  circnmstanoes.  Either 
therefore  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  desire  relief  from 
others  when  I  am  miserable,  or  else  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  grant  relief  to  others  when  they  are  so:  which 
if  I  re&se,  I  must  condemn  myself,  dther  for  being 
unreasonable  in  desiring  mercy  when  I  need  it,  or 
fiir  being  uiyust  in  denying  merey  when  I  am  asked 
k.  I  know  I  may  be  miserable  myself;  and  if  ever 
I  am,  I  know  I  cannot  forbear  desiring  others  to 
succour  and  relieve  me :  and  can  I  blame  them  for 
desiring  that  of  me,  which  I  could  not  forbear  de- 
siring of  them,  were  I  in  their  circumstances  and 
they  in  mine  ?  And  yet  of  necessity  I  must  either 
bhune  them  fi)r  desiring  of  me  what  they  do,  cor 
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blame  myself  for  refusing  them  what  they  denre; 
since  whatsoever  is  just  for  tiblm  to  desire  of  me,  is 
very  fit  and  reasonable  for  me  to  grant  them :  and  if 
ever  I  should  happen  to  want  relief,  with  what  fiice 
can  I  desire  or  expect  it,  who  am  deaf  and  inex- 
orable to  the  wants  of  others?  80  that  if  I  wifl 
shew  ao  mercy,  I  were  best  take  heed  that  I  never 
need  any,  for  if  I  should,  it  will  be  very  unreason* 
aUe  for  me  to  expect  it ;  because  by  my  unmerdfifel 
treatment  of  others,  I  have  made  a  precedent  against 
myself;  against  which  it  would  be  impudence  for 
me  to  plead  fm  merqr,  either  with  God  or  men. 
With  what  j&ce  can  I  supplicate  for  mercy  firom  tha 
hands  of  others,  when  I  have  so  plainly  declared  bf 
my  actions,  that  were  I  in  their  stead,  and  they  in 
mine,  I  would  never  grant  them  what  I  ask  for  ? 
And  when  my  actions  do  thus  loudly  deprecate  the  • 
mercies  whidi  I  pray  for,  and  enter  such  an  unan- 
swerable caveat  against  my  claim  and  pretence  to 
tbem»  it  is  but  modest  to  let  fall  my  suit,  and  give 
up  my  hope  of  mercy  fiyr  ever. 

Fifthly  and  lastly.  Another  eternal  reason  upon 
which  mercy  is  foimded  and  raidered  morally  good^ 
is  the  necesaty  of  it  to  the  tolerable  well-being  of 
human  societies.  That  God  is  good  and  mercifiil 
to  his  creatures,  hath  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
from  the  infinite  beatitude  of  his  nature;  which 
heing  an  unbounded  ocean  of  bliss  and  happiness  ta 
ittd^  oust  needs  be  abundantly  communicative  4if 
Uiss  and  happiaess  to  others,  according  to  the  o^ 
pacities  of  their  natures.  Since  therefi^re  hunMm 
nature,  of  lA  these  sublunary  ones,  contains  the 
largest  capacities  of  hapfaness;  we  nuiy  be  sure 
that  God  not  only  designs  its  wel&re,  but  that  be 
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hath  mode  all  the  provisiaDs  for  it  that  are  necea- 
MD7  in  order  thereunto.  Notwithstanding  whidi, 
yon  see  he  hath  at  present  exposed  it  to  so  many 
evil  accidents  and  contingencies,  that .  unless  those 
that  are  happy  will  take  some  care  of  the  miserable^ 
and  we  will  all  of  us  mutually  succour. and  relieve 
one  another,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  provision  made 
for  oxtr  tola^ble  well-being  in  this  world.  Since 
therefore  it  is  evident  even  from  the  eternal  prm- 
dples  of  God's  nature,  that  he  is  so  infinitdy  kind 
and  benevolent  to  us ;  and  yet  notwithstapdiog-  this, 
he  hath  placed  us  in  a  condition  wherein  we  need 
one  another's  mercy,  and  cannot  be  happy  without 
it;  it  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  his  will  and 
pleasure  that  whereinsoever  he  hath  left  us  unpro^ 
vided,  we  should  mutually  provide  for  one  anoAer ; 
and  that  our  own  mercy  should,  be  instead  of  a 
counterpart  to  supply  those  defects  and  void  spaces, 
which  his  providence  hath  left  us  in  ourpreseint  hap^ 
piness.  For  we  being  free  agents,  God  did  not  so 
provide  for  our  happiness  as  to  exclude  our  own 
virtue  from  having  an  hand  in  it ;  but .  hath  only 
taken  care  so  to  dispose  and  order  our  affairs,  as 
that  we  may  be  happy ;  if  we  will  contribute  our 
part,  and  behave  ourselves  towards  him,  ourselves, 
and  one  another,  so  as  is  most  conducive  to  our 
own  and  one  another's  welfare.  Since  therefore  he 
designs  that  aU  should  be  happy,  and  in  order  there- 
unto, though  he  hath  not  actually  made  them  so, 
yet  hath  fairly  provided  that  all  may  be  so ;  it  is 
plain  that  he  hath  left  something  to  be  done  on  our 
part,  and  expects  we  should  every  one  contribute 
what  we  are  able  towards  every  other  man's  hap- 
piness.   When  therefore  God  places  another's  happi- 
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ness,  or  an  j  d^ree  of  it,  within  the  power  of  my 
mercy,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  with  an  intent  I  should 
employ  that  power  to  make  him  happy;  and  con- 
sequently that  if  I  lavish  out  upon^my  own  j^easures 
and  conveniencies  that  power  to  relieve  the  misera- 
ble with  which  he  hath  intrusted  me,  and  so  per«- 
mit  them  to  continue  miserable,  I  am  an  unfiEuthful 
steward  to  his  trust,  and  responsible  to  him  for  -att 
their  miseries.  In  short,  since  God  by  the  eternal 
bent  and  inclination  of  his  nature  aims  at  and  m- 
tends  our  happiness ;  but  yet  hath  put  us  into,  a 
condition,  wherein  without  the  assistance  of  eadi 
other's  mercy  we  cannot  be  tolerably  haj^y;  this 
is  a  plain  demonstration,  that  it  is  his  will  we  should 
assist  and  further  his  intention,  by  being  merdfiil 
to  one  another.  Whilst  therefore  God  permits  mi- 
sery in  one,  that  is  an  immutable  reason  why  ht 
should  exact  mercy  from  another;  since  without 
that  he  can  never  obtain  his  end,  which  is,  the 
happiness  of  all.  For,  as  since  by  the  laws  of  ge* 
neration  he  hath  ordered  all  men  to  come  into  the 
world  weak  and  helpless,  and  unat>le  to  provide  finr 
themselves;  he  was  bound  in  goodness  to  oblige 
their  parents  by  a  natural  ^ro^and  affection,  to 
nourish  and  take  care  of  them,  until  they  grow  aUe 
to  take  care  for  themselves,  that  so  they  might  not 
be  utterly  abandoned :  so  since  he  hath  thought 
good  to  expose  us  here  to  so  many  miseries  and 
calamities,  he  stood  obliged  by  the  eternal  benignity 
of  his  nature,  to  oblige  us  by  all  the  bowds  of 
mercy  to  succour  and  relieve  one  another,  until  we 
are  grown  up  to  that  perfection  of  happiness  where- 
in we  shall  have  no  more  need  of  succour;  that  so 
at  present  we  may  not  be  left  destitute  and  forlorn. 
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twt  may  ftiid  all  that  relief  in  one  another^s  mercj^ 
which  is  wanting  to  us  in  his  immediate  providence. 
Por  it  is  for  wise  and  merciful  ends  that  he  permits 
OS  to  be  miserable  hare,  to  correct  our  follies,  and 
polish  and  cultivate  our  nature,  and  train  us  up 
under  a  severe  discipline  into  a  state  of  everlasting 
happiness;  and  therefore  for  the  redress  of  these 
mberies,  which  for  our  good  he  is  fain  to  inflict 
upon  us,  it  was  necessary  he  should  consign  us  to 
the  protection  of  one  another's  mercy :  tha;t  so  this 
for  the  present  might  be  a  cordial  to  our  griefo,  a 
supply  to  our  wants,  an  ease  to  our  oppressions,  and 
a  sanctuary  to  our  calamities ;  till  misery  hath  ef- 
fected the  gracious  end  she  designed  it  for,  and  then 
he  will  rdease  our  mercy  from  its  work,  and  permit 
it  to  enjoy  an  everlastmg  saMiath.  But  so  long  as 
he  thinks  fit  to  continue  us  in  this  state  of  misery, 
his  own  benignity  will  oblige  him  to  oblige  us  to 
assist  and  comfort  one  another,  by  the  mutual  ex- 
ercise of  Qur  mercy ;  that  so  being  instead  of  gods 
to  one  another,  we  may  not  be  utterly  abandoned 
to  wretchedness;  but  by  mutuaUy  succouring  each 
other  might  all  of  us  be  tolerably  happy :  which  we 
should  all  of  us  most  certainly  be,  were  we  but  so 
benign  and  merciful  to  one  another,  as  he  expects 
and  requires. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  ncUure  of  moriificaticfn. 

VrOD  having  made  us  free  agents,  and  planted  in 
our  natures  an  uncontrolaUe  liberty  of  choice ;  in 
wisdom  he  hath  so  ordered  and  disposed  things. 
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that  as  we  cannot  be  miserable  unless  we  will,  so 
neither  shall  we  be  happy  whether  we  will  or  no. 
For  as  his  goodness  would  not  suffer  him  to  make 
us  neoessarily  miserable,  so  neither  would  his  wis*^ 
dom  permit  him  to  entail  our  happiness  on  our  n4* 
tures,  and  make  it  inseparable  to  our  beings;  fiyr 
should  he  have  done  so,  he  must  have  altered  Hm 
laws  of  his  own  wise  creation,  and  made  those  b0« 
ings  to  act  necessarily,  which  he  made  to  act  freely* 
For  happiness  is  the  end  of  all  our  actions;  an4 
therefore  should  Grod  have  made  that  necessary  to 
us,  he  must  have  made  us  to  act  towards  it  with  the 
same  n^essity  as  inanimate  bodies  do  towards  thm 
proper  centre;  and  consequently  there  would  hscm 
been  no  such  thing  as  a  free  agent  in  the  lowec 
world.  That  we  may  always  act  therefore  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  and  frame  of  a  free  nature,  the 
foundations  of  all  our  happiness  and  misery  are  laid 
in  the  right  use  or  abuse  of  our  liberty,  and  do 
immediately  spring  out  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
our  own  choices :  so  that  if  we  choose  wisely,  ao* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  virtue  and  right  reason,  we 
do  thereby  advance  towards  that  happy  and  hea« 
venly  state  we  were  created  for ;  as  on  the  contrary^ 
if  we  choose  foolishly,  according  to  the  rash  counsels 
of  our  own  vicious  appetites  and  sensual  inclinations, 
we  thereby  sink  ourselves  deeper  and  deeper  to- 
wards the  abyss  of  endless  and  inconceivable  misery. 
For  such  is  the  frame  and  constitution  of  our  na- 
tures, that  we  cannot  be  good  and  miserable,  nor 
vicious  and  happy ;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  seta 
before  us  the  inevitable  fiEite  of  our  own  actions,  Rom. 
viii.  13.  If  ye  Uve  qfter  the  fleshy  ye  shall  die:  but 
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if  fe  through  the  Spirit  do  mor^fg  the  deeds  of 
the  hodffy  ye  shaU  live. 

What  these .  deeds  of  the  flesh,  or  body,  mn,  the 
mpoeOe  tells  us,  6aL  y.  19,  SO,  SI.  The  worhs  of 
the  flesh  are  mamifest,  which  are  these ;  AdtUtery^ 
/omicaticmj  uncleanmess,  lasciviousness,  idolatry^ 
witchcraft^  hatred^  oariamce,  emmlatioms^  wratky 
strife^  seditions,  heresies,  envyings,  wtmrders,  drunks 
enness,  reveUimgs,  amd  such  lihe :  and  they  which 
do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  hingdam  of 
God.  This  is  the  muster-roll  of  that  formidahle 
annj  of  wickednesses  with  which  we  are  to  ei^age, 
and  which  we  must  vanquish,  or  perish  for  ever.  Tf 
ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shaU  live  ;  L  e. 
if  je  kill  and  destroy  them,  if  ye  whdly  cease  from 
them,  both  as  to  the  outward  act  of  them,  and  the 
inward  appetite  and  inclination  towards  them :  fiir 
mortification  doth  not  only  consist  in  a  finrmal  ab- 
stinenoefirom  the  outward  acts  of  sin,  or  a  superficial 
thinning  over  the  orifice  of  its  wounds ;  but  seardies 
to  the  very  bottom  of  that  putrid  core  within,  and 
eats  out  the  inward  corruption  from  whence  those 
outward  blisters  arise :  it  purges  the  heart  as  weD 
as  the  hands,  and  drains  those  impure  inclinations, 
which  are  the  springs  of  all  impiety  and  wickedness. 

But  to  handle  this  subject  more  particularly,  I 
shall  do  three  things : 

First,  Shew  wherein  mortification  consists. 

Secondly,  What  are  the  proper  instruments  of  it. 

Thirdly,  What  are  the  most  prevailing  motives 
of  it. 

I.  Wherein  doth  mortification  consist  ?  I  answer 
in  these  three  things :  1.  In  abstinence  from  the 
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outward  acts  of  sin.  2.  In  not  consenting  unto,  any 
sin.  3.  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  extinguish  our 
involuntary  sins. 

1.  Mortification  requires  abstinence  from  the  out- 
ward acts  of  sin :  for  it  is  impossible  that  any  man 
should  mortify  his  lusts,  while  he  indulges  himself 
in  the  free  practice  of  them ;  because  practice  is  the 
fuel  that  foments  and  feeds  the  inward  vicious  inn 
dinations,  and  both  pampers  and  enrages  the  lustful 
appetite  of  the  soul.  For  that  delight  which  we 
reap  from  acting  our  own  concupiscences  doth  but 
increase  and  provoke  them ;  it  being  natural  to  men* 
when  they  have  been  pleased  with  any  action^  to  be 
more  vehemently  inclined  to  repeat  it ;  the  delight 
which  they  found  in  the  former  enjoyment  pro* 
voking  their  desires  to  enjoy  it  again.  So  that  we 
may  as  well  hope  to  put  out  a  fire  by  a  continual 
feeding  it  with  fuel,  and  blowing  it  into  flame ;  as 
to  mortify  a  lust,  whilst  by  our  continued  practising 
it  we  nurse  and  cherish  it,  and  do  at  ^once  both  feed 
and  irritate  its  flames.  If  therefore  we  would  ever 
mortify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  we  must  strictly  re-* 
strain  ourselves  from  all  outward  acts  of  them :  for 
whilst  we  indulge  ourselves  in  these,  we  feed  our 
disease,  and  pamper  our  bad  inclinations  into  vicious 
habits,  and  our  vicious  habits  into  sinful  necessities. 

S.  Mortification  consists  in  the  dissent  of  our 
wills  from  all  sinful  proposals.  It  is  no  piece  of 
mortification  for  a  man  to  abstain  only  from  the  out- 
ward acts  of  sin,  if  in  the  mean  time  his  will  is  so 
far  consenting  to  it,  as  that  he  would  practise  it, 
were  it  not  for  some  intervening  hinderances,  or  for 
want  of  a  fair  opportunity.     For  in  the  eye  of  Grod, 
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to  whom  our  inmost  thoughts  and  pmposes  are  all 
open  and  unmasked,  the  will  to  sin  is  the  sin  that  is 
willed,  though  it  should  never  proceed  into  action : 
with  him  it  is  acted  as  soon  as  it  is  concerredy  and 
it  is  conceived  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  thought  of  with 
consent :  it  grows  in  the  delight'  we  take  in  tbe 
speculation  of  it,  but  is  ripened  in.  the  resdutioD  of 
committing  it.  For  when  once  we  are  resolved  4ipon 
it,  our  heart  hath  done  its  utmost  towards  it;  and 
so  our  consenting  to  it  makes  it  perfect  sin,  though 

it  should  never  break  out  into  action.    So  that  it  is 

• 

nonsense  to  talk  of  mortifying  our  sin,  while  it  hath 
the  consent  of  our  wills;  for  though  it  is  more 
dangerous  in  the  action,  and  approaches  nearer  to 
a  habit,  because  the  consent  continues  all  the  while 
we  commit  it,  and  is  confirmed  bjr  the  pleasure  we 
reap  in  the  commission ;  yet  still  it  is  sin^  though 
it  is  only  consented  to ;  and  it  lives  in  the  purpoae, 
though  it  Iweathes  not  out  into  the  practice.  Our 
enemy  is  not  conquered,  when  it  is  only  shut  up 
within  its  hold ;  and  it  doth  but  fortify  itself  within, 
while  it  wants  opportunities  to  sally  out  into  action. 
If  we  do  not  sin  only  because  we  cannot,  or  be- 
cause we  want  opportunity,  we  are  but  devils  in 
chains,  and  are  never  the  less  guilty,  because  we  can- 
not do  as  much  mischief  as  we  would :  for  he  that 
would  sin  if  he  could,  hath  sinned  already  as  far  as 
he  is  able,  and  so  is  every  whit  as  criminal  in  the 
account  of  God,  as  he  that  doth  sin  when  he  can. 
The  mortification  of  our  lusts  therefore  doth  neces- 
sarily imply  the  withdrawing  the  consent  of  our 
wills  firom  them,  and  the  final  divorcing  them  fitmi 
the  embraces  of  our  choice;  for  while  they  enjoy 
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our  oonsenty  they  live  in  ui,  and  rale  us,  though 
they  should  sever  have  the  opportunity  to  .come 
abroad  into  our  practice. 

8.  Mortjfication  consists  in  a  constant  endeavour 
to  subdue  our  involuntary  appetites  and  indinatioM 
to  sin.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  do  not  practise 
sin,  nor  consent  to  the  practice  of  it ;  but  we  muft 
make  it  our  constant  endeavour  to  wean  and  ab- 
stract ourselves  from  those  evil  tendencies  and  in- 
clinations which  we  have  contracted  by  oar  former 
sins :  for  though  these  inclinations  remaining  in  us 
are  no  farther  our  sin  than  we  do  yield  and  consent 
to  them,  yet,  while  we  patiently  harbour  them 
within  our  bosoims,  and  do  not  honestly  endeavow 
to  smother  and  cKtinguish  them,  they  are  chosen 
and  voluntary,  and  have  the  very  bane  and  formality 
of  sin  in  them.  Though  we  should  be  disabled  from 
aets  of  adultery,  yet  while  we  retain  with  delight 
our  inclinations  towards  it,  and  quietly  please  our- 
selves in  the  fantastic  joys  of  it ;  while  we  fredy 
entertain  its  lewd  and  filthy  ideas,  and  suffiar  thraji 
to  walk  to  and  firo  upon  the  stage  of  our  fancier 
without  check  or  ccmtrol,  we  are  still  adulterous  in 
the  sight  of  God,  to  whom  our  lust  is  as  obvious 
within  the  closet  of  our  minds,  as  upon  the  theatre 
of  our  practice.  We  must  not  think  therefore  that 
our  sin  is  mortified,  because  we  neither  {H^actise  nor 
ooBsent  to  the  practice  of  it ;  for  while  we  have  any 
indinatioos  to  sin  remaining  in  us,  we  must  endeHf- 
vour  to  subdue  and  conquer  them :  if  we  do  nat» 
we  have  only  finrced  our  enemy  into  his  last  .retreil» 
where  by  our-^wn  neglect  we  give  him  opportnnitir 
to  rally  and  resnfioroe  l^iiMidf  against  us :  for  ^i« 
sin  still  Uves  ui  our  ipcKiifiti^H)  ^o^,  ^ind  j^  soon* 
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if  it  be  not  beaten  thence^  recover  its  broken  foroes, 
and  grow  as  formidable  as  ever.     It  is  true,  he  that 
doth  not  consent  to  his  own  evil  appetites,  but  oon- 
stantly  denies  them  those  vicious  gratifications  which 
they  crave,  takes  an  infallible  course  to  starve  and 
destroy  them :  for  as  these  were  first  raised  in  us, 
and  afterwards  nourished  into  nature  by  our  vicious 
practices ;  so  by  refusing  to  practise  those  sins  which 
they  incline  us  to,  and  by  practising  the  contrary 
virtues,  we  shall  by  degrees  abate  the  strength  and 
■vigour  of  them :  and  as  they  decay,  so  holy  inclina- 
tions will  spring  up  in  their  room ;  which  being 
heightened  and  made  intense  by  a  constant  practice 
of  holiness,  will  by  d^rees  expel  these  our  vicious 
inclinations,  and  grow  into  nature  and  habit.     But 
qderely  to  abstain  from  the  outward  acts  of  sin  is  a 
tedious  way  of  mortifying  our  inward  indinations 
towards  it;  for  vicious  appetites  will  live  a  great 
while  even  upon  innocent  gratifications.    Though 
we  should  be  drunk  no  more,  yet  if  we  indulge  our- 
selves the  utmost  liberties  of  sobriety,  that  will  con- 
tinue  our  appetite  to  intemperance :    though    we 
should  abstain  from  all  outward  acts  of  lascivious- 
ness,  yet  unless  we  deny  ourselves  some  of  the  law- 
ful pleasures  of  the  body,  these  will  foment  our 
wanton  inclinations :   though  we  should  not  sufier 
our  rage  and  spite  and  malice  to  express  themselves 
in  any  prohibited  actions,  yet  if  we  aUow  ourselves 
even  in  lawful  anger,  and  just  resentments  of  inju- 
ries, this  will  for  a  great  while  preserve  and  keep 
alive  our  most  black  and  devilish  propensions.    And 
besides  that  this  way  of  abstaining  merely  from  sin 
will  make  the  business  of  mortification  tedious,  it  is 
idso  full  of  hazard  and  difficulty :  for  he  that  only 
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abstaim  from  sio,  and  gratifies  his  iDclinatiiHis  as 
far  as  lawfully  he  may,  ia  every  moment  in  danger 
of  exceeding  the  line  that  parts  the  utmost  of  what 
is  lawful  from  the  aearmost  of  what  is  sinful.  For 
inclination,  like  all  other  motions,  is  always  swiftest 
when  it  is  nearest  its  centre;  and  when  once  it  is 
within  the  reach  and  attraction  of  its  beloved  vice, 
then  it  hurries  towards  it  with  turj  and  impatience ; 
insomuch  that  many  times  our  conscience  proves  too 
weak  to  stop  the  course  of  its  impetuous  motions :  and 
then,  when  once  it  hath  tasted  the  forbidden  pleasure 
of  its  sin,  it  immediately  recovers  all  its  impaired 
strength,  and  many  times  grows  more  fell  and  out- 
rageous than  ever ;  and  so  the  ground  we  got  in  a 
month's  abstinence  from  our  sin,  we  lose  again  in  a 
moment's  enjoying  it;  by  which  means. the  work  of 
mortification  becomes  extremely  difficult  and  ha- 
zardous. Wherefore,  if  ever  we  mean  to  conquer  our 
bad  inclinations,  we  must  not  only  abstain  from  the 
sins  we  are  inclined  to,  but  also  from  the  occasions 
of  them.  If  it  be  sensuality,  we  must  starve  it  out 
by  prudent  fasting  and  abstinence ;  if  devilishness, 
we  must  force  it  out  by  thwarting  and  contradicting 
it  in  the  course  of  our  practice,  and  keep  at  the 
greatest  distance  fivm  it:  for  evil  inclinations  are 
not  to  be  mortified  without  force  and  violence,  and, 
like  crooked  staves,  the  speediest  way  to  make  them 
straight  is  to  keep  them  bent  for  a  while  the  con- 
.trary  way.  This  therefore  is  implied  in  our  honest 
endeavour  to  mortify  our  involuntary  inclinations  to 
lis,  that  we  do  not  only  forbear  the  sin  itself  but 
avoid  the  occasons  that  lead  to  it ;  and  deny  our- 
adves  those  lawful  liberties  which  do  nearly  ap- 
proacbjt,  and  Mt  us  upop  the  brink  of  it  And  thus 
Kkfl 
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you  tee  wherein  mortification  oonsistB ;  namely,  in  «ll- 
-stiimtig  from  the  outward  act  and  inward  conaeot  to 
iSoiy  and  in  a  constant  endeavour  to  mortify  those  m- 
voluntaiy  inclinations  to  sin,  which  we  have  coo* 
tracted  in  any  former  course  of  wilful  sinning. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  means  and  instruments  i^mar^^atian^ 

JljLaVINO  explained  wherein  mortification  conaiata, 
I  proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider  what  are  the 
means  and  instruments  of  it ;  and  •diese  are  chiefly 
these  six: 

First,  Faith. 

Secondly,  Consideration. 

Thirdly,  Resolution. 

Fourthly,  Disdi^ne. 

Fifthly,  Frequent  receiving  of  the  aaorament. 

Sixthly,  Constant  prayer. 

I.  Faith,  or  a  thorough  belief  of  the  truth  of  our 
religion ;  which  will  furnish  us  with  such  arguments 
against  our  lusts,  as  all  the  temptations  they  can 
muster  up  will  never  be  able  to  resist.  Hence  St. 
John  teSs  us,  that  this  is  the  victory  that  (wercameth 
the  worldj  even  tmr/mthf  1  Epist.  v.  4.  where 'liy£le 
world  we  are  to  understand  all  those  temptations  to 
tin  that  do  arise  from  these  outward  worldly -objects 
wherewithal  we  are  here  surrounded.  Faith  there^ 
fbre  must  needs  be  a  mighty  instrument  of  mortify- 
ing our  sins,  it  being  the  victory  whereby  we  over- 
come all  the  temptations  to  thetn :  and  indeed  a  fim 
belief  of  the  mighty  arguments  of  Christianity  is  in 
itself  such  an  efficacious  means  to  dissuade  us  fr<M 
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aHuung,  that  one  would  think  it  wete  impoBsdhfe  fiur 
the  most  bold  and  resolute  mner  to  withstand  it, 
For  who  but  a  madnum  would  prostitute  himself  to 
the  charms  and  flatteries  of  a  base4ust^  that  believes 
that  promise  which  proposes  a  heaven  of  imnwMrtaL 
joys  to  dissuade  him  from  it  ?  Who  would  be  frighted 
into  any  sin  by  the  most  amazing  danger  that  can 
threaten  or  befall  him,  that  credits  that  threat  which 
denounces  a  hell  of  endless  and  intolerable  woes 
against  every  wilful  transgression  ?  JUd  we  but  be* 
lieve  that  it  cost  the  Son  of  God  his  dearest  blood  to 
redeem  us  from  our  sins,  how  could  we  be  so  disin* 
genuous  to  our  best  friend,  as  to  harbour  those  lusts 
that  were  his  murderers,  and  which  he  aUiors  mora 
than  the  spear  that  pierced  his  side,  or  the  nails 
that  gored  his  hands  and  feet  ?  Yea,  how  could  we 
be  so  foolhardy  as  to  dally  with  those  ans  which  are 
so  infinitely  odious  unto  God,  that  he  would  not  be 
atoned  for  them  by  any  meaner  sacrifice  than  the 
blood  of  his  own  Son  ?  In  a  word,  did  we  but  believe 
that  we  must  all  appear  be&re  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  to  give  a  strict  account  for  whatsoever  we 
have  done  in  the  flesh,  what  temptation  could  ther^ 
be  great  enough  to  balance  our  fear  of  that  dreadful 
tribunal  ?  Doubtless,  did  we  but  heartily  believe  our 
holy  religion,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  would 
be  so  terrible  as  sin  to  us ;  the  mighty  arguments  of 
the  gospel  would  so  overawe  us,  that  we  should  not 
be  able  to  think  of  it  without  horror  and  amazement ; 
the  very  sight  of  it  would  scare  us  like  an  apparition^ 
and  cause  us  to  run  away  from  it  in  as  great  a  fright 
as.if  the  Devil  himself  were  at  our  heeb.  For,  I^ord ! 
can  I  be  so  stupid  as  to  hug  my  lusts,  while  I  believe 
that  I  shall  rue  for  it  to  all  ftemity  ?  Can  I  be  so 
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fensdess  of  mj  own  interest,  as  to  treat  and '  enter- 
tain  those  vices  which  I  Teiily  believe  will  rob  me 
of  all  that  an  everlasting  heaven  means  ?  No,  no ; 
did  I  but  believe  the  propositions  of  the  goapd, 
doubtless  I  should  sooner  trust  my  body  among  r&> 
venous  cannibals, than  my  soul  among  my  sins;  and. 
think  myself  much  safer  among  vipers  and  scorpions, 
than  in  the  embraces  of  my  lusts,  which,  whilst  they 
wrap  themselves  in  amorous  folds  about  me,  sting  me 
with  an  everlasting  venom.  But  our  misery  is, that  we 
kre  most  of  us  Christians  by  chance,  and  have  taken 
up  our  religion  upon  trust,  without  ever  satisfying 
ourselves  of  its  credibility,  or  troubling  oursdves 
to  inquire  why  or  wherefore  we  profess  it :  so  that 
though  perhaps  we  do  not  absolutely  disbelieve,  jet 
neither  can  we  be  properly  said  to  believe  it ;  it  being 
a  matter  we  never  troubled  ourselves  about,  so  as  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  true  or  fiilse ;  and  therefinre  it 
is  no  great  wonder  that  it  hath  so  little  effect  upon 
us.  For  how  can  it  be  expected^  that  we  should  be 
affected  with  that  which  we  do  not  believe ;  or  be 
persuaded  to  part  with  those  lusts  that  are  so  dear 
to  us  upon  proposals  that  we  give  no  credit  to,  and 
of  whose  truth  or  falsehood  we  never  troubled  our- 
selves to  inquire.  Let  us  therefore  but  satisfy  our 
own  reason  of  the  truth  of  oiir  religion,  by  consider- 
ing impartially  those  mighty  evidences  it  is  founded 
upon ;  and  then  it  will  soon  captivate  our  souls  into 
the  love  and  obedience  of  it ;  and  none  of  our  lusts 
will  be  able  to  withstand  its  mighty  force  and  effi- 
cacy, but  will  all  be  forced  to  fall  down  before  it,  as 
Dagon  did  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord.  This  there- 
fore is  the  first  instrument  of  mortification,  viz.  a 
hearty  belief  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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JI.  Another  insftrument  of  mortificatioD  \^  consid^ 
ration.  For  we  have  no  other  way  to  mortify  our 
lusts,  but  only  by  reason  and  argument^  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  arguments  should  pei^suade  us»  un- 
less we  duly  consider  the  strength  and  force  of  them* 
It  is  true  our  religion  furnishes  us  with  sufficient  ar- 
guments to  baffle  all  the  temptations  of  sin:  but 
what  will  it  signify  to  have  good  arguments  in  our 
Bibles,  while  they  are  out  of  our  thoughts,  and 
are  not  at  all  regarded  by  us  ?  Do  we  expect  they 
should  cure  our  souls,  as  charms  and  amulets  do  out 
bodies,  merely  by  being  written  upon  paper,  and 
worn  in  our  bosoms?  Why  then  may  they  not  as 
well  charm  a  swine  into  cleanliness,  or  a  savage  tiger 
out  of  his  natural  fierceness  and  cruelty  ?  But,  alas ! 
all  the  arguments  in  the  world  to  an  inconsiderate 
mind  are  but  like  so  many  arrows  shot  against  an 
anvil,  where  they  cannot  stick,  but  are  forced  to  re- 
bound and  fly  off  again  without  making  any  impres- 
sion on  it.  And  hence  in  the  parable  pf  the  seed,  the 
reason  which  our  Saviour  assigns  why  it  prospered 
not  in  the  highway,  the  stony,  and  thorny  ground, 
was,  either  that  they  considered  not  at  all,  or  not 
enough.  Matt,  xiii.*  19 — 22.  either  they  were  wholly 
y  inconsiderate,  so  that  the  seed  of  God's  word  lay 
scattered  upon  the  surface  of  their  minds,  like  com 
upon  the  highway,  to  be  picked  and  devoured  by  the 
fowls  of  the  air ;  or  they  considered  but  a  little,  so 
that  the  divine  seed  being  not  throughly  rooted  in 
them,  produced  only  a  present  fit  and  pang  of  reli-^ 
gion,  which  in  the  heat  of  the  next  temptation  wi- 
thered and  died  away ;  or  else  they  considered  but  by 
halves,  their  minds  being  all  overgrown  with  worldly 
cares  and  thoughts,  which  quickly  choked  that  holy 
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IttdonsideniticMd,  jrofi  see,  will  render  the  most  power^ 
M  motives  insignificant ;  and  it  will  be  to  no  pur- 
poae  fcA*  religion  to  knodc  at  the  door  of  our  soub^ 
while  our  reason  is  asleep,  and  our  understandings 
deaf  to  its  importunities.  But  would  we  be  but 
0»  true  to  our  own  interest,  as  to  inure  ourselves  to 
a  thorough  consideration  of  our  religion,  that  would 
arm  us  with  such  invincible  arguments,  as  none  of 
oar  lusts  would  be  able  to  withstand ;  and  we  shoold 
have  so  many  good  thoughts,  like  guardian  angelsy 
jierpetually  encamped  about  us,  that  whensoever  the 
Devil  or  the  world  besieged  us,  they  would  find  our 
souls  impr^nably  fortified  against  all  their  batteries. 
If  in  the  morning,  before  we  go  into  the  world,  we 
would  sit  down  a  while,  and  take  a  little  pains  to  as-* 
tidote  our  soub  with  such  thoughts  as  these ;  **  O  tny 
^  soul !  now  am  I  going  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of 
^  temptations,  where  ever  and  anon  one  bad  object 
^  or  other  will  be  beckoning  to  me,  and  inviting  me 
'*  unto  that  which  is  evil ;  let  us  therefore  consider 
''  a  little  what  answer  we  shall  return  to  all  their 
'*  importunities.  By  and  by  perhaps  some  great  op- 
portunity of  gain  may  present  itself  before  thee,  to 
tempt  thee  to  a  fraud  or  cozenage ;  but,  alas !  what 
a  poor  recompense  will  a  little  money  be  for  all 
**  that  eternity  of  misery  whereunto  1  shall  consign 
"  myself  by  it !  Can  I  carry  this  sorry  pelf  thither 
''  with  me  ?  or,  if  1  could,  can  1  bribe  my  flames  or 
corrupt  my  tormentors  with  it?  and  shall  I  for 
such  a  trifling  momentary  gain  incur  such  an  ever- 
lasting damage?  When  1  have  thus  answered  this 
temptation,  perhaps  immediately  after  some  amor- 
ous ot]pect  may  j»esent  itself,  to  court  me  to  the 
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"^  fawlofc'8  bed:  but,  O  doy  8oid!  will  the  pleasiirte  I 
am  promised  there  compemate  the  loss  of  all  that 
heaven  of  immortal  joys  which  I  shall  forfeit  by 
it  ?  and  if  they  will  not,  as  doubtless  they  will  not; 
^^  shall  I  be  so  childish,  as  finr  the  pleasures  of  a  mo^- 
<<  ment  to  extinguish  all  my  hope  of  being  plcaaeii 
**  for  ever  ?  And  when  thou  hast  thus  baffled  tfaib 
temptation,  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  solicited  anev 
'^  with  some  importunate  invitation  to  intemperance  i 
but,  O  my  soul !  remember  the  bitter  agonies  that 
thy  Saviour  endured  upon  the  score  of  thy  sins ; 
^  how  this  among  the  rest  filled  his  deadly  cup,  and 
vomited  it  fkdl  of  gall  and  vinegar:  and  can  I  bs 
so  senseless  as  to  make  light  of  any  sin,  the  guiil 
^  whereof  was  so  heavy  as  to  cmdi  the  Lord  of  lift 
into  his  grave  ?  shall  I  be  so  disingenuous  as  to 
gratify  any  lust  that  had  a  hand  in  the  murder  of 
my  dearest  Saviour,  my  Saviour  who  loves  me 
a  thousand  times  better  than  I  love  myself? 
^*  And  now  no  sooner  hast  thou  repulsed  this  tempt* 
ation,  but  perhiq>s  some  other  may  assault  thee; 
thou  mayest  be  presented  with  a  firvourable  op* 
portunity  of  treating  thy  lusts  so  privately  and  se* 
curely,  as  that  no  eye  shall  discover  thee;  and 
*^  then  how  difficult  will  it  be  for  thee  to  refuse  such 
**  an  inviting  occasion :  but  consider,  O  my  soul ! 
**  thou  art  always  and  every  where  under  the  in* 
'*  spection  of  thy  Judge,  by  whose  righteous  doom 
**  thou  must  stand  or  faU  for  ever ;  and  he  that  seei 
^  what  thou  dost  in  private  will  one  day  call  thee 
^  to  acGonnt,  and  openly  unmask  all  thy  actions,  and 
^  present  tiiem  bare&ced  upon  the  pubhc  tbeatie 
**  before  all  the  world  of  spirits :  unless  therefore 
thou  equldst  find  a  plaoe  to  be  wicked  in  where 
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^  Ood  Blight  not  eee  thee,  it  is  in  Tain  to  priaame 
^  thyielf  coverts  and  retirements ;  for  he  will  one 
^  daj  bring  to  light  all  thy  deeds  of  daiiLness,  and 
^'  display  thy  shame  to  the  open  view  of  the  workL** 
Would  we^  I  say,  but  take  the  pains  every  morning, 
before  we  enter  into  the  world,  to  season  and  anti- 
dote our  souls  with  such  meditations  as  these,  it 
would  doubtless  mightily  contribute  to  the  mortifi- 
cation of  our  lusts.  For  this  would  make  the  argu- 
ments of  our  religion  so  familiar  to  us,  that  no  tempt- 
ations whatsoever  would  be  able  to  baffle  our  reso- 
lutions ;  which  being  backed  with  such  a  strength  of 
reason,  would  stand  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  outbrav- 
ing  the  fury  of  those  waves  that  dash  themsdves 
against  it,  and  forcing  them  to  retire,  after  all  their 
threatening  rage,  in  empty  and  insignificant  foams. 
For  what  temptation  can  be  too  hard  for  that 
soul  thai  is  armed  with  the  hope  of  heaven  and 
the  fear  of  hell,  and  is  furnished  with  arguments 
from  all  the  quarters  of  reason  and  religion  to  op- 
pose against  it  ?  This  therefore  is  another  of  those 
means  and  instruments  by  which  we  are  to  mor- 
tify our  lusts;  viz.  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
motives  and  arguments  whereby  we  are  to  oppose 
them. 

III.  Another  instrument  of  mortification  is  a 
hearty  and  well-grounded  resolution;  and  indeed 
without  a  firm  resolution  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  at- 
tempt the  mortifying  of  our  lusts,  or  any  difficult 
undertaking  whatsoever.  For  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
tance between  thoughts  and  things,  and  it  is  much 
easier  to  discourse  of  things  than  to  pass  them  into 
execution  :  for  clear  reasonings  are  accompanied  with 
a  wonderfiil  delight,  because  there  we  engage  only 


with  derigns ;  and  fightiog  only  with  the  ideas  of 
things,  they  will  easily  suffer  themselves  to  be  con- 
quered by  us,  and  taken  captive  at  our  will :  but 
when  we  pass  into  practice,  that  will  revolt  and  op- 
pose us  in  the*  execution,  which  was  so  very  coin- 
pliant  to  the  thought  and  meditation ;  then  you  wiSt 
find  that  you  must  wrestle  stoutly  with  those  diffi^^ 
culties  that  will  make  head  against  you,  and  that 
these  will  put  you  to  a  greater  proof  of  your  valour 
and  constancy  than  ever  you  did  imagine ;  so  that 
unless  you  are  armed  with  a  great  strength  of  reso- 
lution, you  will  be  beaten  off  at  the  first  attempt,  and» 
meeting  with  greater  resistance  than  you  expected, 
be  forced  upon  a  base  and  cowardly  retreat.     Now 
to  form  a  firm  resolution  requires  a  great  deal  of 
prudence  and  good  conduct ;  for  it  is  of  a  great 
avail  in  all  cases  to  begin  Well ;  and  as  a  foundation 
well  laid  doth  secure  the  superstructure,  so  a  resolu- 
tion well  formed  will  render  the  execution  of  what 
we  are  to  do  a  great  deal  more  easy  and  feasible. 
Before  we  do  resolve  therefore  on  mortifying  our 
lusts,  let  us  be  sure  to  make  use  of  the  former  in-*' 
strument  of  mortification ;  that  is,  let  us  acquaint 
ourselves  with  all  those  mighty  arguikients  against 
sin  wherewith  either  'our  reason  or  religion  can  fur- 
nish us;  and  let  us  consider  theni  over  and  over, 
till  they  are  familiar  to  our  understandings,  and  our 
thoughts  have  extracted  the  utmost  force  of  them ; 
for  which  end  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  seek  di- 
rection from  our  spiritual  guides.     Then  let  us  seri- 
ously consider  with  ourselves,  what  it  is  that  we  art 
about  to  do,  what  vices  we  must  divorce,  and  what 
virtues  we  must  espouse ;  and  let  us  thoroughly  in- 
form ourselves  beforehand  of  all  the  foul  ways,  and 
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steep  aacents,  ml  datigerous  predpioes  that  are  ki 
the  foad  of  our  dvtj ;  and  thea,  as  you  go  aloog  ia 
ymlr  ineditatioii8»  ask  your  own  hearts  whether  th^ne 
be  anjr  passage  that  they  startle  at,  or  whether,  not* 
withstandiiig  all,  they  are  seriously  willing  you  should 
go  on.    Remonstrate  to  your  own  souls,  that  in  audi 
a  place  your  lost  will  be  tempting  you  with  the  ge* 
nial  pleasures  of  an  adulterous  bed ;  and  desire  them 
to  deal  plainly  with  you,  whether  they  can  be  deaf  to 
thoae  bewitching  invitations :  tell  them,  that  befiyre 
jrou  have  gone  many  paces  farther,  the  wants  irf* 
poorer  men  than  yourselves  will  be  soliciting  your 
charity ;  and  desire  to  know  of  them  whether  they 
are  willing  you  should  do  good,  and  trust  God  fiir  a 
Mpajrment :  represent  to  them  how  highly  you  may 
be  provoked  at  the  next  step  by  the  injurious  cax^ 
vmgd  of  some  insdlent  adversary;  and  know  of  tbran 
Ivhether  they  are  willing  to  contain  their  savage  paa^ 
liaas  within  the  bars  of  reason  and  sobriety :  and  so 
go  on  in  your  own  thoughts  through  all  the  paths  of 
your  duty,  and  never  cease  putting  these  and  such 
like  questions  distinctly  to  your  own  souls,  till  they 
give  an  express  consent  to  every  duty  that  presses 
fixr  a  resolution.     And  it  will  very  much  conduce  to 
the  settling  of  a  fixed  judgment  in  you,  if  you  do  not 
conclude  too  soon,  but  weigh  all  these  things  over 
^gain ;  if  you  would  ask  yourselves  the  next  mom* 
ing,  whether  you  stiU  continue  of  the  same  mind, 
and  whether  your  former  consent  was  not  the  effect 
of  a  present  heat,  or  whether  now,  after  the  cool  of 
the  night,  you  do  still  aUow  of  it ;  for  in  all  proba- 
Ulity,  if  you  resolve  in  haste,  you  will  repent  at  lei- 
sure.    And  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  bane  of  most  of 
our  good  resolutions,  that  generally  they  are  the  ef* 
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fects  of  soiae  transitory  passioB,  and  not  cf  «  iobcr 
judgment  and  serious  defibevation :  tat  when  nen 
resolve  well  m  beats  of  passim,  thejr  Bcsidve  to  do 
thej  know  not  what  themselves,  but  swaUew  thesr 
religion  bj  the  lump,  without  oonsidering  the  paiti- 
cnlars  of  it ;  and  so  they  do  by  their  duty  as  amu 
do  with  Utter  pill8»  which  they  can  swaUow  whab, 
hut  when  they  come  to  chew,  those  prove  so  idii- 
tasteful,  that  presently  they  spit  them  out  agaia. 
When  therefore  you  have  calmly  considered  with 
yourselves  all  the  arguments  against  your  sins,  and 
all  the  difficulties  of  forsaking  them,  and  you  haive 
reasoned  yoinr  wiUs  into  an  express  consent  to  part 
with  them  for  ever,  then  betake  yourselves  to  yoalr 
bended  knees,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  devote 
yourselves  unto  Gkxl:  '*0  Lord,  I  acknowledge  I 
*'  have  been  a  great  offender  against  thee ;  and  that 
^*  my  past  life  has  been  nothing  else  but  a  continued 
''  rebellion ;  but  now  I  see  my  fidlly,  and  am  ashamed 
^  to  think  what  a  notorious  offender  I  have  been:; 
w^refhre  here  I  sdenmly  promise,  in  thyidreadfid 
presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  taU  thy  holy^aagds^ 
*^  that  wherever  I  have  done  amiss,  I  will  do  so  w 
*'  more ;  be  witness,  O  thou  rigbteoiis  Judge  of  the 
'*  world,  that  here  I  shake  hands  with  all  my  darling 
*^  lusts,  and  bid  them  adieu  for  ever :  wherefiHre  be 
**  gone  ye  soul-destroying  vipers,  that  have  twined  so 
**  long  about  me ;  away,  ye  wretched  idols,  whom  I 
^  have  too  k>ng  adored ;  fidr  in  the  name  of  God  d 
**  am  ftdly  resolved  never  to  entertam  you  mofni^ 
And  DOW  having  reduced  oursehres  to  ^/gooi  jnmih 
lution  of  mind,  our  greatest  difficidty  isjovsr;  forisa 
'long  ias  we  ke^  our  resdutfam  'fwe  laie  iaamdhk^ 
and  aB  the  powers  tf  hdlariU  not  be  able  totpmrnH 
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against  us.     For  our  wills  are  not  to  be  forced  bjr 
any  power  whatsoever ;  and  there  is  no  temptation 
in  the  world  can  make  us  return  to  our  sin,  so  long 
as  we  are  heartily  resolved  against  it ;  so  that  all  we 
have  now  to  do  is  to  keep  the  ground  we  have  got- 
ten, and  not  to  suffer  our  spiritual  enemies  to  batter 
down  those  good  resolutions  we  have  raised  against 
them,  which  if  we  can  but  maintain  will  infallibly 
secure  us  against  all  their  power  and  malice. 
'    IV.  Another  instrument  of  mortification  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  discipline.    When  by  consideration  we 
have  brought  ourselves  to  a  thorough  resolution  of 
amendment,  then,  to  confirm  and  secure  our  resolu- 
tion, there  are  sundry  wise  and  prudent  methods  to 
be  used ;  as  first,  a  frequent  repetition  and  renewal 
of  it   For  at  first  our  vicious  inclinations  will  muster 
up  all  their  strength  against  our  resolution,  and  a 
perpetual  contest  there  will  be  between  them,  tin 
either  the  one  or  the  other  is  subdued :  but  our  good 
resolution  being  yet  but  raw  and  infirm,  will  ever 
and  anon  be  apt  to  flinch  and  retreat ;  so  that  unless 
we  often  renew  and  reinforce  it,  it  will  not  long  be 
able  to  withstand  the  assaults  and  importunities  of 
our  vicious  inclinations.     Wherefore,  if  we  mean  to 
be  successiul  in  this  work  of  mortification,  it  will  be 
necessary,  for  some  time  at  least,  till  the  strength  of 
our  bad  inclinations  is  broken,  that  we  should  every 
morning,  before  we  go  abroad  into  the  world,  renew 
our  vows  and  resolutions  of  obedience,  and  reinforce 
them  with  a  serious  consideration  of  those  great  ar- 
guments whereupon  they  were  first  founded;  that 
we  should  go  out  of  our  chambers  armed  as  men 
that  wait  for  their  enemies,  and  not  trust  our  own 
souls  among  the  temptations  of  the  world,  till  we 
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have  first  chained  up  our  inclinations  with  new  tow* 
of  fidelity.  Let  us  therefiire  everfr  day,  as  soon  as 
we  open  our  eyes,  thus  resolTe  with  ourselves ;  "  I 
"  am  now  going  into  a  worid  of  temptations,  where 
"  I  shall  be  solidted,  both  from  within  and  without, 
"  to  falsify  my  vows  which  I  have  made  to  my  God, 
"  and  to  betray  my  own  soul  into  everlasting  perdi- 
"  tioD ;  wherefore  I  do  here,  in  the  dreadful  presence 
"  of  Ood,  and  of  my  Saviour,  and  of  all  the  heavenly 
"  host,  renew  and  ratiiy  again  the  good  resolutions 
"  I  have  made,  without  any  reservation  or  except 
"  tion ;  and  whatsoever  invitations  I  may  have  tb 
"  the  contrary,  I  will  never  revoke  this  promise 
"  which  I  now  make,  or  any  part  of  it :  so  hdp  me^ 
'*  O  my  God."  And  if  for  a  while  we  would  but 
use  ourselves  to  this  method,  I  doubt  not  but  we 
should  quickly  find  our  good  resolutions  so  5trength» 
ened  and  confirmed,  that  the  gates  of  hell  would  not 
be  able  to  prevail  against  them  :  but  if  when  we  have 
made  a  resolution  against  our  sins,  we  do  not  take 
care  to  confirm  and  renew  it,  we  shall  find  the 
strength  of  it  will  by  degrees  so  decay  and  abate,  that 
at  last  it  will  be  foiled  and  bafBed  by  every  tempta- 
tion that  encounters  it.  This  therefore  is  one  part 
of  that  wise  and  prudent  discipline  we  afe  to  exep- 
cise  over  ourselves,  when  we  are  throughly  resolved 
against  our  sin,  frequently  to  renew  our  resolution. 

2.  Another  part  of  it  is  frequent  reflection  upon, 
and  examination  of  ourselves.  And  indeed  if  we  do 
not  inure  ourselves  to  this,  we  shall  very  ottfn  At 
unawares,  without  either  considering  what  we  aw 
drang,  or  reflecting  upon  what  we  have  donet  and 
while  we  can  thus  sin  without  cbet^  or  control,  It 
will  be  in  vain  for  ni  to  make  resalvtionB  of  obe- 
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dience.    Fot  stiU  the  pleasure  of  one  act  will  iovite 
-118  to  another,  and  so,  in  tiie  hurry  of  our  woriifly 
occasionsy  we  shaU  go  on  to  repeat  tin  after  sin, 
-without  heeding  what  we  do,  or  repenting  of  what 
we  have  done :  and  if  we  suffer  one  sin  to  break 
through  the  fence,  that  will  open  ^  gap  for  others 
to  follow ;  and  if  these  are  not  presently  stc^^^ed  by 
serious  reflection,  they  will  make  the  breach  yet 
wid^  iar  others ;  till  at  last  they  have  trodden  dowa 
all  the  enclosures  of  our  resolution,  and  laid  open  our 
whcde  souls  into  a  common  and  thorough&re  of  ini- 
4^ity.    But  now  by  inuring  ourselves  to  a  firequent 
wflection  upon  and  examination  of  our  own  actions, 
we  shall  in  a  great  measure  prevent  those  many  sur- 
prises which  otherwise  wiU  be  unavoidable  to  us; 
«nd  when  «t  any  time  we  stumble  at  unawares,  the 
penance  we  shafl  undei^  io  reflecting  upon  our  fiudt 
will  80  imUtter  the  pleasure  of  it,  as  to  render  it  in» 
^capable  of  seducing  us  again.    Wherefore,  to  secure 
the  mortification  of  our  sins,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
every   morning  we    should  renew   our   resolution 
against  it,  so  it  is  no  less  requisite  that  every  night 
(especially  till  we  have  made  some  considerable  pro- 
gress) we  should  seriously  examine  our  performances, 
whether  they  have  comported  with  our  resolutions ; 
and  if  upon  an  impartial  survey  of  our  own  actions 
we  find  that  they  have,  let  us  lie  down  in  peace, 
blessing  and  adoring  that  ^raoe  by  which  we  have 
been  preserved.    But  if  we  ai^e  awscious  to  our- 
selves of  any  breach  that  we  have  made  upon  our 
morning  vows  of  obedience,  let  us  bitterly  bewail  our 
own  foUy  ^nd  basenesss,  and  reflect  upon  it  with  the 
greiatest  shame  and  indignation:  ''What  have  I 
*'  done,  O  wretdied  traitor  that  I  em,  both  to  God 
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"  and  my  own  soul !  I  have  mocked  the  great  Ma- 
"  jesty  of  heaven  with  soIemD  vows  of  obedieDce, 
"  and  broke  the  most  sacred  ties  to  come  at  those 
"  lusts  which  will  be  my  ruin.  What  can  I  plead  for 
"  myself,  base  and  unworthy  that  I  am  ?  With  what 
"  face  can  I  go  into  his  dreadful  presence,  whom  I 
"  so  lately  invoked  to  be  witness  to  those  vows  which 
"  I  have  this  day  falsified  ?  Yet  go  I  will,  though  I 
"  am  all  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  confess  and 
"  bewail  mine  iniquity  before  him."  And  if  we  would 
but  keep  ourselves  a  while  to  this  strict  discipline,  we 
cannot  imagine  how  mightily  it  would  contribute  to 
the  mortification  of  our  lusts :  it  would  make  our  rea- 
son so  vigilant,  and  our  conscience  so  tender,  that  in 
a  little  while  we  should  be  startled  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  and  death  itself  would  not  be  so 
terrible  as  sin  to  us ;  the  pleasure  of  our  sin  would 
be  so  allayed  and  abated  by  those  stinging  reflections 
that  would  follow  upon  it,  that  it  would  be  no  longer 
capable  of  alluring  and  seducing  us  ;  and  the  dread 
of  that  bitter  penance  wliich  we  must  undergo  at 
night  would  sufficiently  secure  us  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  day. 

Thirdly  and  lastly.  Another  part  of  that  prudent 
discipline  which  we  are  to  exercise  upon  ourselves, 
is  to  keep  ourselves  at  as  great  a  distance  from  sin 
as  prudently  and  conveniently  we  can.  He  that  will 
mortify  his  sin  must  at  first  not  only  abstain  from 
sinning,  but  also  from  every  thing  that  doth  neaiiy 
approach  and  border  upon  it :  as  for  instance,  it  is 
not  siiflSdent  to  mortify  an  intemperate  appetite,  that 
we  abstain  from  drunkenness  and  ^uttony ;  but,  be- 
sides this,  we  must,  for  a  while  at  least,  be  very  abste- 
mious, till  we  have  reduced  our  appetite  from.  it» 
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wild  excnbitaiiGes,  and  not  indulge  to  ourselves  the 
utmost  Hberties  of  lawfiil  eating  and  drinldng :  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  subduing  our  wanton  incdimi- 
taons,  that  we  abstain  from  adultery  and  fornication ; 
but  we  must  also  forbear  those  meats  and  drinks, 
those  gestures  and  societies,  those  sights  and  sports 
which  are  apt  to  administer  fiiel  to  our  immodest 
iames :  to  tame  our  malicious  and  revengeful  pas- 
sions, it  is  not  enough  that  we  abstain  from  all  un- 
just retaliations  of  injuries ;  but  we  must  moreover 
restrain  ourselves  even  from  that  lawful  displeasure 
and  just  resentment  which  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
a  meek  and  charitable  disposition.     And  under  these 
strict  restraints  we  must  keep  ourselves  for  a  while, 
till  *we  have  worn  off  our  evil  inclinations,  by  habitu* 
ating  ourselves  to  the  contrary  virtues ;  and  then  we 
may  safely  unloose  our  bands,  and  return  again  to 
our  lawful  freedoms.    But  if,  while  we  are  stron^y 
inclined  to  any  sin,  we  will  venture  as  near  to  it  as 
lawfiiUy  we  may,  it  is  a  mighty  hazard  but  our  incli- 
nation will  carry  us  a  great  deal  farther  than  we 
should  go.     For  generally  the  transition  out  of  the 
utmost  of  what  is  lawful  into  the  nearmost  of  what 
is  sinful   is   undiscemible,   the  koomv  or  line   that 
metes  out  a  virtue  from  its  neighbouring  vice  b^ng 
commonly  so  small,  that  it  is  hard  to  distmguish 
where  they  part,  or  to  find  out  the  just  boundary 
whereto  we  may  go,  and  no  farther ;  so  that  when 
we  think  we  are  only  upon  the  extremities  of  what 
is  lawful,  we  are  many  times  past  the  line,  and  are 
far  gone  within  the  borders  of  what  is  sinful.     So 
that  unless  we  had  an  infallible  guide  to  accompany 
us  in  all  our  actions  and  circumstances,  and  to  pdint 
out  to  us  the  particular  limits  of  lawful  and  unlaw- 
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fill,  it  is  impossible  we  shonld  be  safe  within  the 

neighbouthood  of  evil ;  but,  like  those  who  dwell  upon 

the  confines  of  two  hostile  countries,  we  shall  still  lie 

open  to  invasion  on  every  side.     For  our  bad  indi** 

nations  are  never  so  impatient  of  restraint  as  wheil 

they  are  within  prospect  of  satisfaction,  and  tjie  ch* 

jects  which  attract  them  are  near  and  easy  to  be  en* 

joyed :  now  they  will  struggle  with  all  their  miglii 

against  our  resolution,  and  taking  a  new  scent  of 

those  beloved  lusts,  whose  alluring  relishes  they  had 

almost  forgotten,  with  all  the  ties  of  conscience  we 

sliall  hardly  be  able  to  withhold  them  from  following 

the  beloved  game.   So  that  unless  we  keep  ourselves 

at  a  convenient  distance  fit>m  sin,  our  bad  indinatidns 

will  be  always  within  view  of  temptation ;  which  the 

nearer  it  is,  the  more  it  will  couil  and  importune 

them ;  and  while  we  keep  near  our  sin,  and  do  not 

enjoy  it,  we  do  but  tantalize  ourselves,  and  enrage 

our  own  hunger,  by  seeing  a  bait  before  us  which  we 

dare  not  swallow*     If  ever  therefore  we  mean  to 

mortify  our  lusts,  we  must  not  only  avoid  coming  at 

them,  but,  so  far  as  we  can,  approaching  towasds 

them;   at  least  till  we  have  so  weaned  our  indi* 

nation  from  them,  that  their  nearness  ceases  to  be  a 

temptation  to  us.     These  are  the  parts  of  that  wise 

and  prudent  discipline  which  we  are  to  exercise  upon 

ourselves,  as  a  mean  and  instrument  to  mortify  our 

lust. 

V.  Another  instrument  of  mortification  is  fi^uent 
receiving  of  the  sacrament.  And  indeed  I  do  oat 
know  any  one  more  effectual  cause,  or  more  fiital 
symptom,  of  the  decay  of  Christian  piety  among  us, 
than  is  the  comnum  and  woful  n^^ect  of  this  sdemn 
ordinance,  which  were  it  but  frequented  with  that 
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wise  and  due  preparation  that  it  ought  to  be^  would 
doubtless  be  highly  instrumental  to  reform  the  world, 
and  to  make  men  good  in  good  earnest.   For  besides* 
that  those  sacred  elements  are  by  God's  instituticm 
become    moral  conveyances   of  the  divine   grace, 
whereby  our  good  resolutions  are  nourished  and  con-* 
firmed,  there  we  have  represented  openly  to  our 
senses  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  against  sin  in 
all  our  religion,  viz.  the  passion  and  sacrifice  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  there  he  is  represented  to  my  eyes 
in*' all  his  wounds  and  agonies,  bruised  and  brokeb 
for  my  sin,  and  bleeding  to  expiate  my  transgres- 
sions.    And,  "  O  my  obdurate  soul,  canst  thou  be- 
^  hold  this  tragical  spectacle  without  indignation 
'*  against  thy  sins,  which  were  the  cause  of  it  ?  Does 
**'  not  thy  heart  rise  against  thy  sins,  whilst  thou  here 
'*  beholdest  him  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  hearest 
**' those  gaping  wounds  it  issues  from,  proclaiming 
*'  them  his  assassins  and  murderers?   But  if  thou 
<*  hast  not  ingenuity  enough  to  prompt  thee  to  re- 
"  venge  thy  Saviour's  quarrel  upon  these  his  mortal 
enemies,  yet  methinks  self-love  would  move  thee 
not  to  be  fond  of  thy  sins,  when  thou  here  behold- 
"  est  how  much  the  Son  of  God  endured  to  expiate 
"them.     For  how  canst  thou  think  of  sinning  with- 
*'  out  trembling  and  astonishment,  who  hast  here  be- 
fore thine  eye  such  a  dreadful  example  of  God's 
severity  against  it?    Does  it  not  strike  thy  soul 
into   an   agony   to   behold   this   bloody   tragedy, 
"  wherein  the  all-merciful  Father  is  represented  so 
"  inexorably  incensed  against  thy  sins,  that  he  that 
was  the  most  innocent  person  that  ever  was  upon 
earth,  and  also  the  greatest  favourite  that  ever  was 
**'in  heaven,  could  not  with  all  his  prayers  and  tears 
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"  obtain  tiiy  pardon,  without  unde^;oing  for  thee  the 
"  bitter  agonies  of  a  woAil  death  ?  Sure  if  thou  hast 
"  any  one  spark  of  love  in  thee,  either  towards  thy 
*'  Saviour  or  thyself,  this  soleoin  commemoration  of 
"  his  passion  cannot  but  affect  thee  with  horror  end 
"  indif^ation  agunst  thy  sins."  But  then  as  in  this 
great  solemnity  we  do  commemorate  our  SavionrS 
passion,  so  we  do  also  renew  the  vows  of  our  obe- 
dience  to  him ;  which  (as  I  have  shewed  you)  is  very 
instrumeotal  in  itself  to  the  subduing  of  our  sins; 
but  much  more,  when  it  is  done  in  so  sacred  a  man- 
ner. For  as  feasting  upon  sacrifices  was  always  used 
as  a  federal  rite,  both  among  the  Jews  and  heatheni, 
whereby  Clod  and  men,  by  eating  together,  did  muta- 
ally  oblige  themselves  to  one  another ;  so  the  Lord's 
supper  being  a  feast  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  when  we  come  thither  we  eat  and 
drink  of  his  sacrifice,  and  do  thereby  devote  ourselves 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  his  service ;  we  swear 
allegiance  to  him  upon  his  own  body  and  blood,  and 
take  the  sacrament  upon  it,  that  we  will  be  his  faith- 
ful votaries^  When  we  take  the  consecrated  symbols 
into  our  hands,  we  make  this  solemn  dedication  of 
ourselves  to  God ;  "  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto 
"  thee,  O  Lord,  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be 
."  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee; 
"  and  here  we  call  to  witness  this  sacred  Uood  that 
'*  redeemed  us,  and  those  vocal  wounds  that  inter- 
"  ceded  for  us,  that  from  henceforth  we  oblige  our- 
**  selves  never  to  start  Irom  thy  service,  what  diffi- 
"  culties  soever  we  may  encounter  in  it,  and  what 
"  temptations  soever  we  may  have  to  forsake  it." 
Now  what  can  be  a  greater  restraint  to  us,  when  we 
are  solicited  to  et^  evil^.tban  such  ssoleinn  and  sa- 
Lis 
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cred  oWgatioD ;  methinks  the  seme  of  that  drcildfcl 
raw  that  is  upon  us  should  so  overawe  ua,  that  we 
abould  not  be  able  to  thfaik  of  sinning  without  hor- 
ror :  ^  For,  Lord !  how  shaU  I  dare  to  cheat  and  de- 
^  fraud  my  neighbour,  when  it  was  but  the  other  day 
^  that  I  vowed  to  be  honest,  and  took  the  sacrament 
^  upon  it  ?  With  what  conscience  can  I  now  hate^  or 
'*  design  revenge  against  my  brother,  when  I  so 
^  lately  swore  iinto  God,  upon  the  body  and  blood  of 
^*  my  Saviour,  that  I  would  love  and  forgive  all  the 
<*  world  ?**  Surely  if  men  had  any  sense  of  God,  any 
dram  of  religion  in  them,  they  would  not  be  aUe, 
after  such  ^igagements,  to  look  upon  any  temptation 
to  sin  without  tremUing :  and  whatsoever  pretences 
of  unworthiness  men  may  make,  to  keep  themselves 
from  this  ordinance,  I  doubt  not  but  the  great  reason 
jof  their  n^lect  is  this,  that  they  love  their  lusts, 
and.  are  resolved,  whatsoever  comes  of  it,  they  will 
not  part  with  them ;  and  so  they  will  not  come  to 
the  sacrament,  because  they  must  be  obliged  to  re- 
nounce their  lusts  there,  which  they  are  extremely 
unwilling  to  do.     And  if  this  be  their  reason,  as  I 
fear  it  is,  they  are  unworthy  indeed,  the  more  shame 
for  them :  but  it  is  such  an  unworthiness  as  is  so  far 
from  excusing  their  neglect,  that  it  is  a  foul  a^ra- 
vation  of  it :  for  he  that  will  not  receive  the  sacra- 
ment because  he  will  not  renounce  his  lusts,  makes 
one  sin  the  reason  of  another,  and  so  pleads  that  for 
his  excuse  which  will  be  the  cause  of  his  condem- 
nation.  But  if  we  are  honestly  resolved  to  part  with 
all  our  sins,  and  can  but  willingly  devote  them  as  sa- 
crifices to  the  altar,  we  are  sufficiently  prepared  for 
this  great  solemnity,  and  shall  be  welcome  guests  to 
the  table  of  our  Lord :  if  we  can  sincerely  pay  cur 
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V0W8  at  liiiB  altar,  we  maj  ooi^dentiy  take  the  cup  qf 
saloation^andcaUupantke  name  qf  the  Lord.  And 
having  thus  chained  up  our  lusts  by  the  vows  of  obe- 
dience we  have  paid  there,  it  will  be  hard  for  them 
to  feihake  off  such  mighty  fetters,  or  ever  to  get  loose 
again  finom  so  strict  a  confinement;  especially  if  wii 
take  care  to  repeat  this  our  saotimental  vow  as  often 
as  conveniently  we  can.  For  (as  I  have  already 
shewed  you)  the  frequent  renewal  of  our  holy  vows 
and  resolutions  does  mightily  tend  to  strengthen  and 
reinforce  them :  and  therefore  it  is  worth  observing, 
how  much  care  Christ  hath  tnken^  in  the  very  oonsti* 
ttttion  of  his  religion,  to  oblige  us  to  a  constaat  iepfr- 
lition  of  our  tows  and  good  purposes.  For  at  oar 
first  entrance  into  covenant  with  him,  we  are  to  be 
baptized;  in  which  sdemnity  we  do  renounce  the 
Devil  and  all  his  works,  and  religioasly  devote  our- 
selves to  his  service :  but  because  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get our  vow,  and  the  matter  of  it  is  continually  to  be 
iMsriorraed,  and  more  than  mie  world  doth  depend 
upon  it,  therefore  he  hath  thought  fit  not  to  trust 
to  our  first  engagement,  but  se  to  inethtdize  our  rdfc- 
gion,  that  we  should  ever  and  anon  be  oUiged  to  give 
him  new  security.  For  which  end  he  hath  insti- 
tuted this  other  sacrament,  which  is  not,  Uke  that  of 
baptism^  to  be  received  by  us  once  for  all,  but  is  to  be 
often  repeated;  that  so  at  every  return  of  it  we 
might  be  obliged  again  to  renew  our  old  vows  of 
obedience :  and  doubtless  would  we  but  follow  tUlB 
good  design  of  our  Saviour,  we  -should  be  far  more 
successful  in  our  religion  than  we  are.  For  till  we 
come  to  a  confirmed  state  of  goodness,  dur  holy  £nv 
vour  will  be  very  iqit  to  cool,  oar  good  purposes 
to  slacken  and  unwind,  aiid  our  virtuous  endeavours 
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to  languidi  and  gtovr  weary :  so  that  unless  we 
vive  our.  religion  by  frequent  restoratives,  in  a  little 
time  it  will  faint  and  die  away.  Wherefore^  to  keep 
it  alive,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  come  to 
our  great  Master's  table  every  time  we  are  invited 
by  the  solemn  returns  of  this  holy  festival ;  that  here 
we  may  renew  our  vows,  and  re-invigorate  our  re- 
solutions, and  repair  our  decays,  and  put  our  slug- 
gish graces  into  a  new  fermentation:  and  if  we 
would  thus  fi^uently  communicate  with  a  due  pre^ 
paration  of  mind,  we  should  doubtless  at  every  sa- 
crament acquire  new  life  and  vigour,  and  our  good 
resolutions  would  every  day  get  ground  of  our  bad 
inclinations,  till  at  last  they  had  totally  subdued 
them. 

VI.  And  lastly.  Another  instrument  of  mortifica- 
tion is  constant  prayer.  For  besides  that  by  our 
smcere  and  honest  prayers  we  are  sure  to  obtain 
strength  and  assistance  from  God,  to  enable  us  to 
vanquish  and  subdue  our  lusts,  he  having  promised 
to  give  his  holy  Spirit  unto  every  one  that  asketh 
it;  besides  this,  I  say,  by  a  constant  and  serious 
devotion,  our  hearts  will  be  filled  with  such  an  over- 
awing sense  of  (rod,  that  in  all  our  actions  we  shall 
dread  and  revere  his  authority,  and  be  ready  to 
tremble  at  every  thought  of  offending  him.  For 
there  is  nothing  gives  us  such  a  quick  sense  of  God 
as  prayer,  that  being  the  most  immediate  address 
that  we  can  make  to  him,  and  the  highest  elevation 
of  our  souls  towards  him :  for  we  are  a  sort  of  be- 
ings that  are  akin  to  two  worlds,  being  placed  in 
the  middle  between  heaven  and  earth,  as  the  com- 
mon centre  wherein  these  distant  regions  meet.  By 
our  superior  faculties  we  hold  communion  with  the 
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s{Hritual  world,  and  by  our  inferior  with  the  corpth 
real  one  :  but  to  this  sensiUe  or  corporeal  world  we 
lie  open  and  bare,  all  its  objects  being  present  to  us. 
and  striking  immediatdy  on  our  senses;  wbereas 
between  us  and  the  spiritual  world  there  is  a  cloud 
of  sensible  things,  which  interrupts  our  prospect  of 
the  clear  heaven  above  them  ;  so  that  before  we  can 
perceive  that  which  is  divine,  we  must  remove  thii 
world  out  of  the  way,  and  withdraw  our  souls  from 
those  thoughts  and  desires  wherein  these  lower 
things  have  entangled  them,  that  so  we  may  lie 
open  to  the  heavenly  light,  and  our  cold  affections 
may  be  immediately  exposed  to  the  enlivening 
warmths  c£  the  Sun  of  righteousness.  And  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  holy  meditations  and  devout 
prayers;  the  one  being  necessary  to  abstract  our 
minds  from  the  objects  of  corporeal  sense,  and  the 
other  to  inspire  our  wills  with  divine  affections  and 
inclinations :  for  meditation  furnishes  our  under- 
standings with  noble  thoughts  and  heavenly  ideas, 
and  prayer  carries  out  our  wills  to  the  love  of  them, 
and  joins  our  affections  fast  to  tbem ;  so  that  by  the 
one  we  are  tied  in  our  minds,  and  by  the  other  in 
our  choice  of  the  better  world.  For  prayer  does  nai- 
turally  sublimate  our  gross  and  earthly  passions ; 
and  by  keeping  our  minds  intent  upon  God,  it 
wings  our  affections  towards  him,  and  animates 
them  with  divine  fires :  and  we  do  never  rise  from 
our  knees  after  a  devout  address  unto  God,  without 
deriving  a  magnetic  virtue  from  him,  and  being 
sensibly  touched  with  his  charms  and  attractions. 
So  that  if  we  did  but  inure  ourselves  to  fervent 
prayer,  those  bcdy  affections  which  we  should  suck 
in  with  our  derotKns  would  be  instruoiental  to  ex.- 
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tinguiBh  our  yicious  indinatiaiis ;  Mid  we  shoidd  ge 
ofery  day  from  the  throne  of  gitue  with  such  a 
lively  sense  of  Ood,  and  such  a  vigorous  relish  of 
divine  things,  as  would  be  sufficient  to  antidote  » 
all  the  day  after  against  the  venom  of  any  ainfiil 
contagion.  Wherefore,  if  we  are  in  good  earnest, 
and  do  seriously  intend  the  mortification  of  our  lusta^ 
let  us  ev^y  day,  before  we  go  into  the  world,  be 
seasoning  of  our  minds  with  holy  devotions;  and 
while  we  are  addressing  unto  God  in  the  dewiest 
•ense  of  his  unbounded  perfections,  and  of  our  own 
dependance  upon  him,  let  us  pour  out  our  souls  be- 
fore him,  and  make  an  hearty  oUation  of  our  souls 
and  bodies  to  him.  Let  us  offer  up  our  wills  to  liiin 
broken  and  contrite,  that  he  may  put  them  intio 
what  form  and  posture  he  pleases ;  shew  him  an 
heart  that  quitteth  all  interest  in  itself,  and  that 
would  be  only  led  and  conducted  by  him ;  tell  him 
that  you  are  sensible,  that  to  mortify  your  lusts 
IS  far  more  difficult  than  to  resolve  to  do  it ;  and 
beseech  him  to  enable  you  to  be  valiant  in  your 
actions,  as  through  his  grace  you  are  already  in  your 
minds  and  hearts,  that  you  may  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty, if  not  with  as  much  ease,  do  and  effect,  as 
you  have  projected  and  resolved.  And  having  thus 
implored  his  aid,  and  sincerely  offered  up  yourselves 
unto  him,  you  have  laid  a  strong  engagement  upon 
him  not  to  abandon  you :  for  to  be  sure  he  will  not 
throw  away  a  heart  that  puts  itself  thus  humbly 
into  his  hands,  nor  suffer  the  Devil  to  make  a  prey 
of  that  which  hath  been  so  affectionately  devoted  to 
him.  '  For  it  was  by  the  concurrence  of  his  grace 
with  our  own  faculties,  that  this  resolution  of  sub^ 
mission  to  him  was  begotten  in  us;  and  can  we 
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think  that  die  Father  of  love  will  ever  abiindon  his 
own  offspring  while  it  cries  out  to  him,  and  with 
pitiful  and  bemoaning  looks  implores  his  aid  and 
compassion?  Surely  this  cannot  choose  but  move 
his  fatherly  bowels,  and  make  them  yearn  and  turn 
towards  it,  and  by  a  strong  sympathy  draw  his  com* 
passionate  arm  to  aid  and  rdieve  it.  Let  us  there- 
fore but  faithfully  use  our  own  endeavours,  and  fer- 
vently implore  Grod's  grace,  and  then  to  be  sure  he 
will  never  suffer  that  divine  fire,  which  he  haUi 
kindled  within  us,  to  be  overborne  by  our  cor- 
ruptions, but  will  kindly  cherish  it  with  his  own 
influence,  and  touch  it  with  an  outstretched  ray 
from  himself,  till  it  hath  burned  through  all  thai 
rubbish  that  oppresses  it,  and  till  it  rises  into  a  vic-^ 
torious  flame. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  wme  motives  to  mofiification^  taken  Jhrni  the  mischitfs 

of  sin. 

JljLAVINO  shewn  you  at  large  what  are  the  proper 
instruments  of  mortification,  I  shall  in  the  next  place 
proceed  to  press  you  with  some  prevailing  motives 
and  arguments  faithfully  to  em^doy  and  use  them. 
And  here  I  shall  not  insist  upon  those  arguments 
which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  the  future 
state,  because  these  will  fall  in  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  discourse  upon  it :  all  the  ailments  that  I 
shall  here  ui^  therefore,  to  press  you  to  mortify 
your  sins,  shall  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
those  present  miseries  and  inconveniencies  which 
they  bring  you  into.  And  these  I  shall  rank  under 
two  general  heads : 
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Firrtf  Such  as  are  outward  and  bodilj; 

Secondly,  Such  as  are  inward  and  spirituaL 

I.  The  outward  and  bodily  inconveniencies  which 
our  sins  bring  upon  us  are  chiefly  these  four : 

First,  They  destroy  our  health,  and  shorten  our 
lives. 

Secondly,  They  stain  our  reputation. 

Thirdly,  They  waste  our  estates. 

Fourthly,  They  disturb  even  our  sensual  pleasures 
and  delights. 

1.  Consider  how  your  sins  destroy  your  health  and 
shorten  your  lives.  And  to  convince  you  of  this,  I 
need  do  no  more  than  only  to  lead  you  into  the 
slaughterhouses  of  death,  and  to  shew  you  how  thick 
they  are  hung  round  about  with  the  numerous  tro- 
phies of  lust  and  intemperance :  behold,  there  lieth 
an  adulterer  choked  with  the  stench  of  his  own  rot- 
tenness ;  there  a  drunkard  fettered  with  gouts,  and 
drowned  in  catarrhs  and  dropsies ;  there  a  glutton 
stifled  with  the  loads  of  his  own  undigested  meals ; 
lo,  there  lie  the  dismembered  martyrs  of  revenge  and 
insolence,  that  have  lost  their  limbs  upon  the  field 
in  a  foolish  quarrel  for  vanity  and  mistresses ;  and 
there  the  envoys  of  rapine  and  murder,  whose  in- 
famous carcasses  have  furnished  the  scaffolds  and  the 
gallows.  These  and  such  like  woful  examples  almost 
every  day's  experience  presents  to  our  view,  which 
one  would  think  were  sufficient  to  warn  men  of  those 
vices  which  they  so  commonly  find  attended  with 
such  tragical  effects:  and  indeed  there  is  no  vice 
whatsoever,  but  does  one  way  or  other  undermine 
our  health,  and  impair  the  strengths  of  nature.  For 
all  viciousness  consists  in  an  excess  either  of  our  pas- 
sions or  our  appetites ;  and  it  is  plain  and  obvious 
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how  deatructire  to  our  health  the  wild  excesses  of 
our  appetites  are :  how  naturally  wantonness  doth 
melt  our  strength,  consume  our  spirits,  and  rot  our 
bones ;  how  gluttonj  obstructs  our  breath,  oppresses 
our  stomachs,  and  drowns  our  bodies  in  unwholesome 
crudities ;-  how  drunkenness  inflames  our  livers,  cor- 
rupts our  blood,  dilutes  our  brains,  and  converts  us 
into  walking  hospitals  of  diseases.  And  as  for  the 
excesses  of  o\a  passions,  it  is  no  less  apparent  how 
much  they  disturb  and  discompose  our  natures:  thus 
anger,  we  see,  6res  the  spirits  and  inflames  the  blood, 
and  makes  the  humours  sharp  and  corroding :  thus 
immoderate  sorrow  oppresses  the  heart,  dries  the 
bones,  shrivels  the  skin,  and  overcasts  the  spirits  with 
clouds  of  melancholy :  thus  envy  swells  the  hypo- 
chondres,  which,  by  drinking  up  the  nourishment  of 
the  neighbouring  parts,  makes  the  whole  body  lean 
and  meagre :  and  in  a  word,  thus  excessive  fear  stag- 
nates the  flowing  spirits,  and  turns  the  hlood  into  a 
trembling  jelly.  And  such  disorders  as  these,  when 
they  are  frequent,  must  needs  gradually  undermine 
the  forts  of  life,  and  hasten  them  into  an  untimely 
ruin.  Now  is  it  not  very  strange,  that  those  men 
who  are  commonly  so  over-tender  of  their  lives, 
should  be  fond  of  diseases,  and  court  their  own  exe- 
cutioners ?  that  they  should  choose  to  swallow  sick- 
nesses, and  to  drink  dead  palsies  and  foaming  epi- 
lepsies, and  to  pass  through  so  severe  a  discipline  of 
torments,  only  to  get  an  hahit  of  destroying  them- 
selves ?  It  is  true  indeed,  some  there  are  that  have 
been  so  naturalized  to  their  vices,  that  they  cannot 
live  nor  be  well  without  them ;  that  are  sick  while 
they  are  temperate,  and  are  not  aUe  to  sleep,  but  in 
a  sea  of  Hquor,  and  are  fain  to  put  themselves  into 
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eaccesses  of  passion  to  ferment  their  blood,  and  rooBe 
tbdr  drowsy  spirits :  but  then  it  is  to  be  conmdered 
that  generally  they  bring  themselves  to  this  sad  pass 
by  their  own  evil  habits  and  customs,  which  thej  ao* 
quire  by  doing  great  violence  to  themselves,  and 
committing  forcible  outrages  on  their  own  natures. 
There  is  no  unreasonable  passion  or  ajq^etite  can  be 
necessary  to  our  health  or  ease,  till  we  are  first  ha- 
Utuated  to  them ;  and  before  we  can  be  habituated, 
we  must  undergo  a  tedious  course  of  pain  and  un- 
easiness :  many  a  fit  of  tormenting  rage  must  be  en^ 
diifed,  many  an  uneasy  draught  and  sickly  qualm 
and  fidnting  sweat  must  be  undergcme,  before  wiaAh 
and  intemperance  can  be  made  easy  and  pleasant  to 
us;  and  much  more  before  they  become  necessary 
remedies :  and  it  is  rare,  if  ever,  we  have  need  of 
these  excesses,  till  by  a  long  course  of  violence  npoa 
ourselves  we  have  first  overturned  our  natural  temper 
and  constitution.  And  what  man  in  his  wits  would 
ever  swallow  poison,  merely  to  force  his  nature  into 
a  reconciliation  with  it ;  when  he  is  sure  beforehand, 
that  if  he  doth  not  die  in  the  experiment,  (as  it  is  a 
.  great  chance  but  he  doth,)  yet  that  he  must  undergo 
many  a  sickness  and  bitter  agony,  befi)re  his  nature 
is  so  accustomed  to  it  as  to  be  preserved  and  nou- 
rished by  it  ?  But,  alas !  by  that  time  we  are  arrived 
to  that  pitch  of  intemperance,  as  to  be  drunk  with- 
out the  penance  of  a  surfeit  or  a  fever,  the  heat  and 
vigour  of  our  nature  is  usually  so  quenched  with 
crude  humours,  our  spirits  so  drowned  in  rheums 
and  dropsies,  and  our  brains  so  drenched  in  clouds  of 
unwholesome  moisture,  that  aU  our  life  after  we  are 
but  so  many  walking  statues  of  earth  and  phlegm ; 
'  and  having  washed  away  all  the  principles  of  reason 
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and  <HscretHni  in  ub,  we  grow  old  in  ioWy  and  sottialk- 
Dees,  and  at  the  last  die  changelings.  Tlius  sin,  job 
see,  is  a  disease  to  the  body ;  it  wastes  our  strength, 
and  either  makes  the  candle  of  our  life  to  bum  dim, 
or  blazes  it  out  into  an  aintimely  period.  Why  then 
should  we  not  be  as  earnest  in  the  cure  of  this,  as  we 
are  of  our  other  diseases?  For  doubtless,  would  we 
but  as  carefully  apply  the  means  and  instruments  of 
mortification,  as  we  do,  when  we  are  sick  of  a  fever 
or  an  ague,  the  proper  remedies  against  them,  we 
should  quickly  cure  those  excesses  of  our  passions 
and  appetites,  which  do  so  disease  our  bodies  and 
disturb  our  natures. 

2.  Consider  how  your  sins  do  stain  and  blem^ 
your  reputation.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  .whole 
world  mne  natural  to  men,  than  to  admire  virtue 
and  disesteem  vice,  wheresoever  they  find  it :  this  we 
seem  to  do  by  a  natural  instinct,  antecedently  to  aU 
our  reasoning  and  discourse;  and  it  is  no  more  in 
our  power  not  to  do  it,  than  it  is  to  choose  whether 
our  pulse  shall  beat  or  our  blood  circulate.  For 
that  virtue  is  an  ornament,  and  vice  a  deformity  to 
-human  nature,  is  a  proposition  so  self-evident,  that 
at  the  first  proposal  it  commands  the  assent  of  all 
rational  beings;  nor  is  it  in  any  man's  power  so  far  to 
-offer  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  as  to  believe  vice 
praiseworthy,  or  commendable,  any  more  than  it  is 
to  believe  that  to  be  white  and  straight,  which  he 
sees  to  be  black  and  crooked :  and  accordingly  you 
will  find,  that  by  all  mankind  it  hath  ever  been 
branded  with  an  infiimous  character,  end  looked  on 
as  a  disparagement  to  the  noblest  accompBahments. 
For  in  all  the  monuments -of  former-  ages,  never 
were  any  man's  lusta  end  intemperances  recorded 
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among  the  titles  of  his  honour ;  nor ' watf  there  ever 
any  one  canonized  in  the  records  of  fanie»  for  being 
a  villain  or  a  great  debauchee.  But  generally  they 
are  the  wise  or  the  valiant,  the  just  or  the  mercifiily 
the  chaste  or  the  liberal,  whose  names  have  been  con- 
secrated in  history ;  and  no  man  ever  acquired  a  glo- 
rious memory,  but  it  was  either  by  being  virtuous, 
or  by  seeming  to  be  so.  And  though  wicked  men, 
like  glow-worms,  do  sometimes  shine  in  the  daiic, 
where  either  their  vice  is  not  seen,  or  is  mistaken  for 
virtue ;  yet  usually,  at  the  approach  either  of  time 
or  light,  their  lustre  vanishes,  and  goes  put  in  stink 
and  dishonour.  So  that  methinks,  had  we  any  re- 
gard to  our  own  reputation,  we  should  scorn  to  har- 
bour those  infamous  lusts,  which  in  the  opinion  of  all 
the  world  are  so  great  disparagements  to  us:  for 
what  a  monstrous  shame  is  it  to  be  despised  by  all 
wise  men,  to  be  hooted  at  by  boys,  to  be  talked  of  in 
fairs  and  markets,  and  pointed  at  and  described  by 
appellatives  of  scorn !  And  yet  all  this  we  expose 
ourselves  to,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  base  lusts,  which 
cause  us  to  rot  above  ground,  and  to  stink  alive,  and 
when  we  are  dead,  will  strew  our  graves  with  disho- 
nour, and  enroll  our  names  in  the  black  records  of 
infamy. 

3.  Consider  how  your  vices  do  waste  and  consume 
your  estates.  For  generally  it  is  a  very  chargeable 
thing  to  be  wicked,  there  being  few  lusts  but  do  re- 
quire a  large  revenue  to  maintain  them :  for  what  a 
vast  expense  is  the  epicure  at  to  provide  meat  and 
drink-offerings  for  that  idol-god  his  belly!  What 
an  inestimable  charge  is  it  to  the  prodigal  osten- 
tatious fool,  to  gratify  all  his  vanities,  and  plume 
the  wings  of  his  fantastic  pride !  How  much  does  it 


cost  the  iiMittote  trtotdn,  to  make  provlsioii  fof  kig 
utiboimdtfd 6e»sualtty !  Hdnirmatiy n fair estaUf bach 
there  beef}  ^nt  iti  Iklgioud  MitA  ait  lair,  merely  to 
improre  a  quarrel^  and  gratify  a  dfly  rewog^ !  Add 
how  many  a  pnttperou&  trader  haib  undemiiiied 
himflelf  hy  his  own  fraud  and  knavery  r  w^lat  fbr  a- 
(M-esent  dii^KNiesA  gain  he  lodes  a  customer,  by  wbom 
he  m^t  have  honestly  gotten  ten  times  more  in 
seven  yeaiiis'  trade  and  commerce !  And  indeed  fbr 
the  generality,  there  is  a  woild  of  ill-hnsbandry  in 
being  wicked ;  most  of  oiiir  losts  being  like  the  holes 
o[  a  sieve,  through  which  our  estate  runs  out  as  fast 
fits  we  can  pocfT  it  i* :  Mid  I  believe  it  were  easy  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  ruin  of  most  femilies,  and  the 
b^^ry  of  most  persons^  is  owing  to  one  vice  or 
other ;  and  that  where  one  is  sunk  by  mere  misfor- 
tune, there  are  twenty  ruined  by  their  own  wicked* 
ness.     Now  what  man  in  his  wits  would  keep  such 
a  company  of  devouring  lusts  about  him,  that  are 
perpetually  spongeing  upon  his  estate,  and  eating 
the  bread  out  of  his  children's  moiiths^?  iVhO'  would 
ever  expose  himsetf  and  his  family  to  the  ha^sard  of 
want  and  beggary,  merely  to  gmtify  an  unreasonable 
passion,  or  to  satiate  a  wild  and  intemperate  a{^)etite? 
But  perhaps  you  think  that  there  ia  no  great  danger 
of  this ;  for  whatever  comes  of  it,  you  will  take  care 
of  the  main  chance,  and  be  such  good  husbands  in 
yotrr  wickedness,  as  to  be  sure  not  to  impair  your 
estates  by  It.    Alas,  poor  men !  you  know  not  what 
you  wilt  be;  tor  when  once  you  are  set  into  a  course 
of  wickedness,  you  are  like  so  many  eager  game- 
sters, that  when  they  set  to  it,  resolve  to  lose  but  a 
crown,  or  a  piece  at  most ;  bot  when  they  have  lost 
that,  they  double  their  stakes  in  hope  to  recover  all 
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again,  and  so  game  on,  till  they  have  no  more  to  lose. 
And  first  perhaps  your  lusts  will  be  very  modest,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  cheapest  provisions  you 
can  make  for  them ;  but  when  once  they  have  in- 
veigled and  drawn  you  in,  they  will  still  be  craving 
more  costly  entertainments,  and.  will  by  degrees  so 
encroach  upon  you,  that  you  know  not  when  or  where 
you  shall  stop :  so  that  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  talk 
what  you  will  do,  for  either  you  must  mortify  your 
lusts,  or  resolve  to  gratify  them ;  and  if  you  do  the 
latter,  there  is  no  end  of  it ;  for,  like  the  daughters 
of  the  horseleech^  they  will  still  be  crying,  Crivefgivef 
till  you  have  no  more  to  give,  and  then  they  will 
prey  upon  yourselves. 

Fourthly  and  lastly.  Consider  how  your  vices  do 
disturb  and  interrupt  even  your  sensual  pleasures  and 
delights.  For  how  often  do  you  embroil  the  peace  of 
your  families  by  your  own  peevish  passions,  and  dis- 
turb the.  whole  neighbourhood,  with  whom  you  might 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  friendly  conversation  !  How 
many  enemies  do  you  create  yourselves  by  your  own 
malice  and  ill  nature,  whom  you  might  as  easily  oblige 
by  kindness  and  good-will,  at  least  to  a  fair  corre- 
spondence, if  not  to  a  return  of  mutual  endearments  ! 
To  how  many  hazards  and  difficulties,  jealousies  and 
disappointments,  impatiencies  of  desire  and  fears  of 
discovery,  does  lasciviousness  expose  you !  Whenas, 
would  you  but  confine  your  vagrant  lusts  within  the 
holy  circles  of  conjugal  chastity,  you  might  entertain 
your  appetites  with  innocence  and  ease,  with  equal 
pleasure  and  less  difficulty,  with  a  pure  conscience,, 
and  without  the  hazard  either  of  disappointment  or 
discovery.  How  do  you  perplex  and  entangle  your- 
selves by  lying  and  knavery,  consuming  the  pleasure 
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of  your  lives  within  a  winding  maze  of  little  tricks 
and  intricate  contrivances !.  And  what  shameful  re- 
treats and  false  colours  and  daubings  are  jou  fain  to 
use,  to  avoid  contradiction  and  discovery !  Whereas 
were  you  but  honest  and  uncere  in  your  professions 
and  actions,  your  way  would  be  open,  and  easy,  and 
uniform ;  where  you  might  pursue  all  your  ends  by 
the  directest  means,  and  need  never  wander  about  in 
the  labyrinths  of  a  mysterious  subtilty ;  where  you 
may  walk  without  blushing  in  the  sight  of  the  sun 
and  the  view  of  the  world,  and  have  no  occasion  to 
sculk  into  coverts  and  retirements.  Once  more;  what 
miserable  drudges  doth  covetousness  make  of  us !  It 
will  not  let  us  rest  day  nor  night,  but  sends  us  about 
in  everlasting  errands ;  now  to  be  scorched  in  the 
southern,  anon  to  be  frozen  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world ;  this  day  it  exposes  us  to  be  shipwrecked 
at  sea,  the  next  to  be  terrified  on  shore ;  and  all  this 
to  get  a  great  heap  of  wealth,  which  when  we  have 
gotten,  it  will  not  let  us  enjoy:  so  that  when  we 
have  what  we  so  impatiently  hungered  after,  we  have 
only  acquired  a  greater  necessity ;  because  before  we 
needed  only  what  we  had  not,  but  now  we  need  what 
we  have  too ;  our  covetous  desires  luring  us  off,  and 
not  enduring  we  should  feed  upon  our  own  quarry : 
and  so,  afler  all  our  toil,  we  shall  need  as  much  at 
least  as  we  did  before ;  only  before  we  did  not  pos- 
sess what  we  needed,  whereas  now  we  shall  need 
what  we  do  possess.  But  did  we  take  the  pains  to 
learn  that  great  lesson  of  Christian  contentment,  we 
should  then  pursue  the  world  with  far  less  vehe- 
mence, and  enjoy  it  with  far  more  freedom :  we 
should  be  industrious  without  that  eager  solicitude, 
and  if  it  pleased  Qod  to  hiess  our  industry,  we  should 
u'm  a 
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nether  waste  What  we  hare,  noi^  Wdht  it;  laid  ttikHj 
a  happy  year  we  shcnild  enjdy  that  tirhich  ifdw  #c 
ttMutne  id  vexatious  tare  to  keep,  and  restless  de^ 
KiM  to  increase  it.   itoW  unpleasant  is  the  life  of  the  - 
iUtemperate  epicure,  Whd  liVes  in  a  cdHtinual  le- 
thargy, and  dozes  away  hid  titne  iii  sottishness  and 
stupidity  ]  tod  by  perpetually  sucking  in  rheums  and 
defluxions^  doth  so  weak^ti  atid  dilute  the  vigotlr  of 
the  organs  of  sens^^  that  he  perceives  not  the  brisk- 
ness of  his  own  relishes ;  but  after  his  delicious  gob^ 
bets  are  past  his  throat,  they  load  aiid  oppress  hiftti, 
liiid  his  stomach  is  &in  to  do  penance  for  the  folly 
fand  extravagance  of  his  palate;  and  those  deep 
draughts  wherein  he  seeks  to  drown  his  consciefice 
and  his  melancholy,  leave  behind  them  Such  an  uli- 
6^nes8,  both  in  his  body  and  mind^  as  tiothing  caif 
reprieve ;  for  as  soon  aS  he  hath  slept  away  the  fumes 
of  his  intemperance,  he  finds  himself  sick  as  wdl  of 
Mmpany  as  of  solitude,  and  is  fkin  to  endure  all  the 
Sour  regrets  both  of  his  conscience  and  his  stomach. 
Whereas  would  but  this  man  govern  his  appetite  by 
th^  laws  of  temperance ;  woiild  he  eat  to  Satisfy,  and 
fiot  to  invite  his  hunger,  and  dritik  to  refresh,  and 
hbt  to  force  and  oppress  himself;  his  relish  would  be 
quiiek  and  vigorous,  his  gust  sincere,  and  his  diges- 
tion easy;  and  his  appetite  being  not  overloaded  with 
the  foregoing  m^al,  would  quickly  return  again,  and 
give  a  pleasing  relish  to  his  next  morsel.   When  he 
rose  from  his  table,  his  nature  would  not  be  burdened, 
but  refreshed   and  recreated;   his  eyes  wotdd  not 
swim  in  floods  of  rheum,  nor  his  brains  in  seas  of  li- 
quor ;  his  face  would  not  be  fired  with  the  unwhole- 
sixne  inflammations  of  his  liver,  nor  his  reason  over- 
cast with  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  his  gorged  sto- 
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his  organ3  fresh  ^nd  vigorou?  \  f^qd  w^en  he  went  (q 
bed,  his  sleep  would  not  b^  broken  with  so  many  un- 
quiet starts  nor  sickly  qualms ;  nor  in  the  morning 
would  he  awake  in  a  £ever ;  but  9II  his  life  would  l)^ 
serene  and  calm,  and  he  would  enjoy  all  that  is  ple^ 
sant  in  luxury,  and  be  only  barred  from  the  apparepi^ 
sting  of  it.  Many  other  instances  I  might  add,  bi|^ 
these,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  yicff 
is  the  great  disturber  even  of  those  sensual  pleasures 
and  delights  that  it  promises  to  i|s :  so  that  it  plainly 
contradicts  its  own  pretensions,  and  though  it  )nvit^ 
to  pleasure,  yet  entertains  us  with  nothing  b^f  d^h 
traction  and  uneasiness.  The  ci^p  of  fomic^^ 
which  it  holds  out  to  us,  though  it  is  spiced  a(  the 
top,  is  gall  and  wormwood  at  the  bottom ;  ^nd  all 
those  delights  that  it  courts  us  with  are  only  ^ 
many  painted  miseries ;  which,  though  they  may  look 
amiable  and  inviting  at  a  distance,  yet  upon  a  more 
considerate  view  will  be  found  to  be  most  wretche4 
cheats  and  impostures.  So  that  methinks  were  w^ 
but  ingenious  epicures,  that  understood  the  pleasfureg 
of  the  body,  and  the  true  methods  of  enjoying  them, 
we  should  for  their  sakes  discard  those  lusts  th^^ 
a^e  so  contrary  and  destructive  to  them;  and  it  woul4 
be  as  impossible  for  us  not  to  hate  our  sins,  ap  j^ 
to  love  our  pleasures. 

^nd  thus  you  see  how  many  iqischipfs  and  inco^ 
veniencies  our  lusts  bring  upon  us,  in  respect  of  e^f^ 
bodies  and  outward  drcumstapces ;  so  that  if  w^  \^i^ 
no  immortal  spirit  to  take  c^re  of,  no  interest  beyoq4 
the  gr^ve  to  Iqo];:  after,  yet  n>ethin^s  had  we  t>^^ 
reason  enough  to  uqderst^d,  and  self4ove  enough  tff 
pursue  our  present  w^^ue^  t|l)f)t  ^ere  sufl^cient  ^ 
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oblige  us  to  mortify  our  lusts.  For  so  long  as  they 
live  they  will  be  plagues  to  us,  and  we  must  never 
expect  a  quiet  possession  of  our  own  happiness,  till 
we  have  utterly  destroyed  these  mutinous  disturbers 
of  it,  that  are  as  so  many  thorns  in  our  eyes  and 
goads  in  our  sides.  But,  alas !  it  is  not  our  bodily 
happiness  only  that  they  interrupt  and  invade ;  but 
(which  is  more  intolerable)  they  poison  our  souls 
with  their  contagious  breath,  and  scatter  plagues  and 
infection  over  our  noblest  faculties.  Which  brings 
me  to  the  second  sort  of  motives  to  persuade  you  to 
mortify  your  sin,  viz.  those  that  are  drawti  from  the 
present  mischiefs  and  inconveniencies  that  it  brings 
upon  our  souls ;  which  are  chiefly  these  three : 

First,  It  spoils  our  understandings. 

Secondly,  It  subverts  the  natural  subordination  of 
our  faculties. 

Thirdly,  It  disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  our  minds. 

1.  Consider  how  much  your  sins  do  spoil  and  waste 
your  understandings.  For  sin  is  an  affront  to  our 
understandings,  and  a  plain  contradiction  to  the  rea- 
son of  our  minds ;  there  being  no  vice  whatsoever 
but  what  is  founded  in  folly  and  unreasonableness. 
Whilst  therefore  we  live  in  sin,  we  do  so  far  lay  aside 
our  reason,  (which  ought  to  be  the  moderator  of  our 
actions,)  and  abandon  ourselves  to  the  conduct  of 
our  own  blind  appetites  and  headstrong  passions ; 
which  will  naturally  weaken  our  rational  faculties, 
and  bring  a  lingering  consumption  on  our  under- 
standings. For  as  our  powers  are  improved  and  per- 
fected by  exercise,  so  they  are  impaired  and  wasted 
by  disuse  and  inactivity ;  and  therefore  our  reason 
being  such  a  power  as  is  not  naturally  to  be  perfect- 
ed but  by  action,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  less 
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active  it  is^  the  more  imp^ect  it  must  be.  Whilst 
therefore  we  live  in  sin,  or  (which  is  all  one)  in  the 
neglect  of  our  reason,  we  consume  and  waste  our  ra- 
tional faculties;  which  being  unemployed  will  na- 
turally contract  rust,  and  grow  every  day  more  weak 
and  restive.  For  a  life  of  sin  is  all  transacted  by 
sense  and  passion ;  reason  sits  looking  on,  and  hav- 
ing no  part  in  the  brutish  scene  melts  away  in  sloth 
and  idleness :  its  vital  powers  freeze  for  want  of  mo- 
tion, and,  like  standing  waters,  stagnate  and  gather 
mire,  till  they  corrupt  and  putrefy.  And  besides  this 
decay  that  sin  brings  upon  our  understanding,  by 
taking  us  off  from  the  exercise  of  it,  it  is  also  inju- 
rious to  those  bodily  organs,  by  which  our  under- 
standing,  while  we  are  in  the  flesh,  doth  reason  and 
operate.  For  our  body  is  as  it  were  the  musical  in- 
strument, upon  which  our  mind  sets  all  its  harmony, 
and  by  which  it  runs  all  the  curious  divisions  of  dis- 
course: and  the  blood  and  spirits  and  brain,  and 
other  parts  of  it,  are  the  strings  of  this  instrument, 
upon  the  well  tuning  of  which  depends  all  the  mu- 
sic of  reason.  But  now  there  is  scarce  any  sin,  that 
doth  not  some  way  or  other  indispose  our  bodies  for 
the  use  of  our  minds,  and  render  them  unfit,  espe- 
cially for  the  most  perfect  exercise  of  our  reason. 
Thus  drunkenness  dilutes  the  brain,  which  is  the 
mint  of  the  understanding,  and  drowns  those  images 
which  are  stamped  upon  it  in  a  deluge  of  unwhole- 
some moistures.  Thus  gluttony  clogs  the  animal 
.  spirits,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  wings  of  the  mind, 
and  renders  them  incapable  of  performing  the  noblest 
and  sublimest  flights  of  reason.  Thus  anger  and 
wantonness  force  up  the  boiling  blood  into  the  brain, 
and  by  that  disorders  the  motions  of  the  spirits  there, 
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ooofonnds  ihe  phwtwms,  and  distuii)^  the  conc^ 
I^Wj  luid  shiijifQes  the  idea3  of  the  ioiiaguialiao  juoto 
an  beap  of  inarticulate  and  disorderly  feneies^    And 
jb^w  is  it  possible  our  minde  jboujd  strike  time  bar-- 
moQjT,  when  its  instrument  is  thus  disoideredt  ami 
afi  the  strings  of  it  are  so  out  of  Ume  ?  bosr  ah wJd 
we  imderstand  welji^  while  our  braw^  are  oy^tq^ 
wjyth  the  thick  fijmes  of  sensual  lusts ;  and  thw^ 
apirito,  which  should  wing  ^ur  minds,  are  gnywq  w 
listless  and  unactive,  that  they  xi^l^r  hamper  aod 
itptaiigte  Itiem  r  For  what  clearness  is  to  the  ef^ 
JJiat  purity  is  to  the  mind ;  as  cleajness  dpth  di3ppK 
the  eye  to  a  quick  and  distinct  perception  of  notater 
xji^  objects,  so  purity  from  lust  and  passion  disjiOiSffy 
tfta  mind  to  a  mone  clear  apprehension  of  inteUectual 
j^es ;  and  the  more  any  man's  soul  is  x:)eanse4  &ow 
thi^  fiMi  aaid  4regs  of  sensuality,  the  brighter  ijt  wiU 
bpin  its  <conceptiosfi,  and  the  more  ^oimlAe  and  exi- 
pfniite  ia  its  openations.     For  purity  doth  natttraU|y 
fit  til^  body  to  the  mi^d ;  it  puts  its  organs  all  m 
tyne,  and  renders  its  spirits  fine  and  agile,  and  At 
for  the  noUest  exercises  of  reason :  which  they  can 
iiever  be  whUst  they  are  subject  to  disorderly  pas^ 
sjons,  and  drenched  in  the  unwholesome  re^s  of  seni- 
mality  and  voluptuousness.     But  besides  this  sois^ 
chief  whi(^  sin  doth  to  our  understandings,  hy  cef- 
4ariog  our  bodies  unapt  to  all  intellectual  purposeis ; 
it  also  dyes  the  mind  with  false  colours,  and  fills  it 
with  prejudice  and  undue  apprehensions  of  things* 
For  while  our  souls  are  under  the  sway  of  any  dis- 
orderly passion  or  appetite,  they  will  naturally  waip 
our  judgments  into  a  compUa^ux^  vi^ith  their  own  in- 
terest ;  and  bribe  us  to  judge  of  things,  not  acpordr 
ifig  io  what  they  are,  but  according  to  what  w^ 
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would  bavfi  %h&m :  and  wheo  om*  ^udgm?9t3  »n^  tiiw 
bribed  hy  our  interest,  and  ^wj97^  by  our  pas3io?mf 
it  is  impossiWo  we  sboiiJd  judge  truly  of  things,  Fpr 
our  p99sion9  will  di3col(M^r  the  objects  of  pur  under- 
standings^  and  diaguise  tbem  into  sucb  9b^p^  ^s  m^ 
tooiost  .agreeable  to  our  humour  and  inte;rest ;  and  9P 
our  ppinious  of  things  will  alter  upon  ey^y  variftr 
tion  of  pur  humours^  and  Pur  tbpughts^  Ul^e  weather 
cpcks,  will  he  wheeling  about  upon  ey^ry  change  pf 
wind.  So  that  while  we  are  encompassed  with  th^ 
mists  of  sinful  prejudice,  they  wiU  necessarily  hindjer 
the  prospect  pf  our  n^^son^  and  obscure  the  bri^ht>- 
jum  pf  our  u^ud^r^tendings,  and  the  ipjieaiwts^  of  our 
disoeming  faculties.  And  thu3  you  see  how  natu- 
ral it  is  to  yice  to  spoil  and  waste  our  understand- 
ing9^;and  to  choke  up  those  fpuntcuns  of  light  within 
U3  with  clouds  and  darkness.  And  that  it  doth  /sp 
13  very  apparent  in  fact ;  for  how  much  wicked  m^ 
have  lost  their  reason,  is  apparent  by  the  ridiculous 
principle?  ui^n  which  they  generally  act ;  which  jp- 
neraUy  are  9Q  yeij  weak  and  absurd,  that  |t  i9^pu}d 
be  impofssible  for  men  to  assent  to  thwu  vere  ne^ 
their  understandings  perished^  and  the  reason  pf 
their  minds  wofully  impaired  i^nd  wastpd-  As  for 
instance;  the  desperate  athi^t  wishes  that  there 
were  no  (Jod,  upon  this  prinqj^le,  t^hat  it  is  better 
for  men  to  be  without  a  iBod^  than  to  be  without 
their  lu3ts ;  than  which  there  ican  be  nothing  mpre 
wild  or  extravagant :  for  it  is  plain  that  without  pur 
lusts  we  can  he  happier  than  with  them ;  whereai!  Jt* 
is  the  conunoB  interest  of  mankind,  that  the  wprJd 
should  be  governed  by  infinite  go<¥hiess  conducted  Ifj 
in^nite  power  and  wisdom ;  and  no  man  or  society 
of  men  can  he  happy  without  it.    F-mr  take  Cfpd  xPU^ 
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of  the  world,  and  you  take  away  all  hope  firom  the 
miserable,  all  comfort  from  the  sorrowful,  and  all 
support  from  the  dejected  and  calamitous ;  and  at 
one  blow  cut  in  sunder  all  the  bands  of  society,  rase 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  and  confound  all  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil.  And  yet  the  besotted 
wretch,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  lust  that  betrays  him 
with  a  kiss  and  stings  him  in  the  enjoyment,  would 
fain  banish  God  out  of  the  world ;  though  it  is  ap- 
parent that  in  so  doing  he  would  do  mankind  more 
mischief,  than  if  he  should  blow  out  all  the  lights  of 
heaven,  or  pull  down  the  sun  from  the  firmament. 
And  in  the  general,  what  more  ridiculous  principles 
can  there  be  thought,  than  such  as  these:  That 
sense  is  to  be  preferred  before  reason,  earth  before 
heaven,  moments  before  eternity ;  that  the  shortlived 
pleasures  of  sin,  which  expire  in  the  fruition,  are  suf- 
ficient to  balance  the  loss  of  an  immortal  heaven, 
and  the  sense  of  an  eternal  hell;  that  it  is  time 
enough  to  repent  when  we  can  sin  no  more ;  and 
that  God  is  so  fond  a  being,  as  that  rather  than  ruin 
those  that  wilfully  spurn  at  his  authority  and  trample 
upon  his  laws,  he  will  accept  a  few  tears  and  pro- 
mises to  live  well,  when  we  can  live  no  longer,  in 
exchange  for  all  the  duty  we  owe  him ;  and  that  we 
may  sit  ail  the  day  in  the  lap  of  our  lusts,  and  enjoy 
them  without  control,  and  then  at  night,  when  we 
can  enjoy  them  no  longer,  fly  up  to  heaven  upon  the 
wings  of  a  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  And  yet  a 
wicked  life  is  either  built  upon  no  principles  at  all, 
or  upon  such  as  these,  which  are  ridiculous  beyond 
all  the  extravagant  conceits  of  fools  or  madmen.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  scripture  so  fre- 
quently brands  the  sinner  with  the  infamous  charac- 
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ter  of  ajbol;  for  if  ymi  measure  him  hy  the  princi- 
ples he  acts  upon,  there  is  not  a  greater  fool  in  na* 
ture ;  which  is  a  plain  evidence,  how  much  vice  doth 
besot  the  understandings  of  men,  and,  l&e  those  bar- 
barous Philistines,  puts  out  their  eyes,  only  to  sport 
itself  with  their  follies  and  extravagancies.  So  that 
methinks  had  we  any  reverence  for  our  own  reason, 
by  which  we  are  constituted  men,  and  distinguished 
&om  the  beasts  that  perish,  we  should  never  endure 
those  lusts  within  our  bosoms,  that  do  so  much  im- 
pair and  waste  it. 

3.  Sin  subverts  the  natural  subordination  of  our 
faculties.  For  the  natural  order  and  polity  of  our 
natures  consists  in  the  dominion  of  our  rational  &- 
culties  over  our  sensitive  passions  and  appetites ;  so 
that  then  only  we  live  according  to  the  law  of  our 
nature,  when  we  eat  and  drink,  and  tore  and  hate, 
and  fear  and  hope,  and  desire  and  delight,  according 
as  right  reason  prescribes.  For  the  noblest  principle 
of  human  nature  is  reason,  by  which  it  is  that  we 
are  constituted  men,  and  advanced  into  a  form  of 
beings  above  all  sublunary  creatures ;  and  this  rea- 
son of  ours  is  implanted  in  us  by  the  great  Author 
of  our  beings,  for  no  other  end,  but  only  to  steer 
and  direct  us ;  to  be  an  eye  to  our  blind  and  brutish 
affections,  to  correct  the  errors  of  our  imaginations, 
and  bound  the  extravagancies  of  our  passions  and 
appetites,  and  to  r^ulate  the  whole  course  of  our 
actions ;  so  as  that  we  may  demean  ourselves  as  be- 
comes such  beings  as  we  are,  and  placed  in  such 
relations  and  circumstances.  Qod  therefore  having 
compounded  us  of  contrary  natures,  viz.  rational 
and  sensual,  which  are  pregnant'  with  contrary  in- 
clinations and  affections ;  from  hence  arises  the  ne- 
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cmfP^  of  all  those  herdc  virtual  w)dA  consist  u} 
thf  doipiffioD  of  our  reason  oyer  our  sen^itiTe  af- 
Alptkms  and  appetites ;  ^uch  as  chastity  and  woimetfp 
loeekness  and  equahiipity,  and  the  like ;  all  whicli 
9f^  proper  to  us  as  beings  made  up  of  contnoy  ptin* 
eiple9,  from  whence  spring  those  contrary  indina- 
tjops^  in  the  good  or  bad  government  whereof  oon- 
sist9  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice.  ^Vhilst  there? 
ton  we  t^eep  our  brutal  passions  and  appetites  jn 
siillgeption  to  pur  reason,  we  foUpw  the  gipnuiae 
current  of  human  nature ;  in  whiph  our  l^eat  and 
noisiest  piindpje  rule^f  find  all  oi)f  iqferior  powers 
we  regularly  subordinate  to  it :  but  wben  we  dqger 
nfirate  into  a  ^t^t^  of  sin,  we  thieroby  discompoaa 
tlie  hi^rmpny  (^  our  natures,  and  put  all  pi|r  we^ 
ranked  faculties  into  a  strange  disorder  and  oonfii- 
siQn.  For  every  sin  is  a  rebellion  either  of  our  paa* 
sioRS  or  appetites  against  our  reason ;  afid  we  never 
o^init  any  known  evil  but  we  wilfully  affront  oyr 
own  understandings,  and  offer  open  violence  to 
tl^ose  superior  faciilties  that  should  rule  and  govern 
us.  So  that  whei^  by  a  ciistom  of  sinning^  our  pas- 
sions and  appetites  have  been  trained  up  for  a  while 
in  disobedience  to  our  reason,  they  will  by  degrees 
grow  ^  headstrong  and  ungovernable,  that  it  will 
be  ^  hard  matter  to  restrain  them  withiq  any  comr 
P9SS  of  jr^ason  and  sobriety ;  and  unless  we  take  a 
world  of  p^ins  to  suppress  them,  they  will  never 
l^jftve  riQtii^g  ^d  tumultuating  within  us,  till  they 
hay^e  bi*oke  through  aU  their  natural  confinements 
intp  fi  licentious,  wfld,  and  boundless  anarchy  ;  and 
lifting  thifs  got  be^d  within  us,  and  beaten  our  rei^- 
SOB  from  its  native  throne,  they  will  hurry  us  hea4- 
long  iqtp  ^  n^smifitr  of  foUi^  apd  ex^vaganciet. 
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For  now  w6  shAll  &ct  Db  l6fl£er  ftbbi  rSdMti,  tMt 
from  sense ;  our  nature  behig;  ttnta£d  Upside  dOttil, 
atid  th«  tnrdinal  points  of  otar  tUotitHl  dlBtlged  idM 
quite  conti'ory  positions;  sd  that  tuA  MAson  Will 
M«nd  lis  in  lid  other  stead,  Inlt  only  ia  ckier  for  Otif 
flesh  and  sensitive  affections,  and  to  tnak6  Us  bmtei 
with  greater  luxury  and  relish :  and  being  thiu 
Wholly  acted  by  our  brutish  sense,  and  led  only  by 
the  blind  instincts  of  the  fletih,  our  i!eason  will  haVe 
no  hand  in  the  govemment  of  our  lives ;  but,  Ilk6 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  we  shall  live  at  randott,  and 
do  things,  not  because  they  are  reaSMable  in  tbent* 
selves,  but  because  they  are  pleasing  to  our  unrett- 
bonable  affections  and  appetites.  Such  h  stt^nge 
disorder  doth  sin  bring  upon  6ur  natures ;  M  mi- 
serably doth  it  blend  and  confound  our  faculties, 
that  were  it  not  for  our  speech  and  shape,  it  would 
scarce  leave  us  any  remaining  character  of  distint'- 
tion  from  the  beasts  that  perish.  For  it  dissolves 
our  reason  into  a  mere  sensual  sagacity,  and  en- 
slaves that  high-bom  power  to  every  base  passiott 
and  appetite ;  and  so  reduces  our  well-formed  na- 
tures into-  iui  uttdbtinguished  ehaos,  where  tena6 
and.  reason,  brute  and  man  are  shuffled  t<^eUWr  fh 
an  heap  of  rude  and  undigested  ruinft.  So  that  me^ 
thinks,  had  we  any  reverence  for  that  otcellent  na- 
ture that  we  carry  about  with  us,  that  nature  1^ 
which  we  are  allied  to  angels,  and  do  border  upon 
God  himself,  we  should  never  endure  to  harbout 
those  inhuman  lusts,  that  do  so  disorder  and  con* 
found  it,  that  make  such  spbils  and  devastations 
within  us,  that  do  so  disturb  the  harmony  of  out 
faculties,  and  di^dnt  the  very  firame  of  our  beings. 
9.  Sin  disturl»  the  trsnquilli^  of  our  minds;  and 
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this  naturally  foUows  from  the  former :  for  the  mind 
of  man  can  never  be  at  ease  so  long  as  its  bones  are 
out  of  joint,  and  all  its  faculties  so  wofuUy  disor- 
dered.    For  thus  every  thing  is  at  ease,  so  long  as 
it  is  in  its  own  natural  state  and  condition :  but  when 
once  its  parts  are  displaced,  or  put  into  a  disorder,  or 
distorted  into  an  unnatural  figure,  it  is  in  restless 
motion  till  it  returns  again  to  the  specific  state  and 
posture  of  its  own  nature.     And  so  it  is  with  the 
mind  of  man ;  which,  while  it  preserves  its  own  na« 
tural  station,  and  superiority  over  our  afiections  and 
appetites,  is  cahn,  and  quiet,  and  serene,  and  enjoys 
within  itself  perpetual  ease  and  tranquillity :  but  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  its  native  throne,  and  led  into 
captivity  by  its  own  vassals,  it  can  find  no  rest  in  this 
preternatural  state ;  but,  like  a  disjointed  member,  is 
in  perpetual  anguish  and  anxiety ;  and  having,  like 
all  other  things,  an  inward  strong  propension  to  its 
own  natural  state  and  condition,  it  will  be  perpe- 
tually struggling  and  contending  towards  it,  till  it  hath 
quite  wearied  and  tired  out  itself  with  its  own  vain 
and  ineffectual  efforts ;  and  then  it  will  sit  down  and 
bemoan  itself,  and  pine  away  with  grief  and  dissatis- 
faction.    And  hence  it  is  that  in  the  course  of  a 
wicked  life  we  feel  such  contentions  between   the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  such  perpetual  broils  between 
the  law  in  our  minds  and  the  law  in  our  members ; 
which  proceeds  from  this  natural  struggling  and  co- 
natus  of  the  mind  to  recover  its  native  empire  over 
our  affections  and  appetites :  from  which  it  will  never 
wholly  surcease,  till  it  is  wholly  subdued  to  the  will 
of  the  flesh ;  and  when  it  is  so,  it  wiU  be  perpetually 
torn  and  distracted  by  those  various,  wild,  and  incon- 
sistent affections,  whereunto  it  will  be  subjected.  For 
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so  long  as  our  passions  are.  subject  to.  our  reason, 
there  can  be  no .  division  among  them ;  because 
nothing  can  divide  our  passions,  but  only  our  pro- 
posing to  ourselves  different  and  contrary  ends :  but 
the  ends  of  reason  are  all  consistent  with  and  sub- 
ordinate to  one.  another,  its  lesser  and  inferior  ends 
being  only  the  inns  at  which  it  baits  upon  the  road 
towards  its  superior  ones ;  and  whilst  we  are  under 
the  power  and  conduct  of  one  sovereign  end,  our 
passions  must  necessarily  join  hand  in  hand,  and 
walk  together  like  brethren  in  unity.  But  when 
once  they  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  reason,  and 
submitted  themselves  to  the  dominion  of  sense; 
among  that  great  variety  of  ends  and  objects  which 
sense  proposes  to  them,  they  must  needs  be  torn  and 
divided  one  from  another.  For  such  is  the  scanti- 
ness of  sensual  goods,  that  we  not  being  able  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  any  one  of  them,  are  fain  to  walk 
the  rounds  in  a  constant  succession  and  circle  of  va- 
rieties ;  and  then  every  one  of  these  various  goods 
will  create  within  us  a  various  desire :  and  so  as 
sense  doth  multiply  its  temptations,  we  shall  still 
multiply  our  desires  and  affections;  and  at  every 
new  game  that  springs,  we  shall  still  let  fly  new  pas- 
sions. But  now  the  ends  of  vice  are  not  only  vari- 
0US9  but  also  contrary  to  and  inconsistent  with  one 
another :  for  all  vices  consisting  in  extremes,  either 
in  excesses  or  defects,  their  ends  must  be  contrary 
too,  and  so  they  cannot  but  disagree ;  excess  and  de- 
fect being  in  themselves  most  contrary.  And  these 
contrary  vices  must  needs  raise  contrary  factions  in 
the  mind,  and  people  it  with  a  rabble  of  wild  and  in- 
consistent passions ;  which  will  be  always  bandying 
one  against  another,  and  consequently  embroiling  the 
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iiMiI  111  ettnuit  imtitKH  Md  Mmidu.    And  this  is 
llMf  stMe  6f  eteiy  tiddus  DMH;  be  ig  divided  kito 
ItAkite  teliiMM  and  fleptttttiofM ;  l^  lA^  a  birtiM 
Mtts  totfiittjf  cdtftotNxl  otit  Into  a  worid  of  pMtjf 
prfncipalities,  which  ate  always  togietber  by  th^  ears, 
tHd  cmtintially  invading  6ne  anochei^s  dominioBa. 
ffow  what  a  miseral^e  distMctioii  most  a  man's  mind 
be  in,  when  it  is  thus  Ju^tled  tb  and  fro  in  atiefa  a 
<;fdwd  of  contrary  and  impetumi!^  passion^ ;  when  pride 
dlove§  it  One  way,  and  eovetOosnesa  aikother ;  when 
Ambition  thrusts  it  forwaid,  and  cowardice  pulb  it 
l6ttck  agttitk ;  and  so  many  different  lusts  do  at  the 
same  time  hurry  it  so  maity  dilTcfent  and  cotrtrary 
ways  f  Dfow  is  it  possiUe  it  should  eac^ie  Actaeon's 
ikte,  to  be  worried  till  it  is  torn  ifl  {liecea  by  its  own 
hounds  ?  And  tlieriefore  as  We  value  the  peace  of  otir 
own  minds,  altd  Would  not  have  the  inward  harmoi^ 
discomposed  by  the  perpetoal  jarrings  of  so  mMkj 
contrary  passions,  it  concerM  us  to  subdue  and 
mortify  our  lusts ;  hr  so  long  as  we  entertain  these 
S^tious  incendiaries,  they  will  be  perpetually  rav^ 
ing  tumults  within  ud,  and  our  minds  will  never  be 
at  quiet  for  them.    For  the  only  way  to  keep  our 
minds  at  peace  Is  to  unite  our  atfections ;  which  we 
Chti  never  hope  to  do,  till  we  have  subdued  them  to 
the  empire  of  our  reason.    But  when  we  conte  to  be 
imder  the  command  of  that  one  supreme  end  which 
Mf  reason  will  propose  to  us,  as  the  utmost  scope  of 
our  desires,then,  and  not  till  then,  will  these  scattered 
rivulets  of  our  affections  unite  themselves  in  one  and 
the  same  channel,  and  flow  towards  one  and  the 
same  ocean:   and  then  our  mind  will  be  at  rest^ 
and  its  contrary  passions  being  laid,  which  now  like 
tlie  boisterous  Waves  dash  one  against  another,  it 
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will  no  longer  be  capable  of  being  ruffled  into  a  stmrm, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  this  world,  will 
find  itself  perpetually  in^ired  with  the  most  calm 
and  gentle  thoughts. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Oflulpn  to  mortification  given  uabt/  the  Spirit  ^  God. 

3.  HS  motives  and  ai^^uments  for  mortificatioo, 
which  arise  from  considering  the  mischief  and  in- 
conveniencies  of  sin,  having  been  spoben  to,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  such  helps  to  this  duty  as  are  given 
us  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  I  shall  consider  them 
under  these  four  heads : 

First,  The  external  aiguments  and  motives  of  the 
gospel. 

Secondly,  The  external  providences  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  by  which  he  excites  us  to  our  duty. 

Thirdly,  The  aids  and  assistances  which  the  holy 
angels  give  us,  who  are  the  agents  and  ministers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Fourthly,  The  internal  motions  and  operations  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our  souls. 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  external  arguments  and 
motives  of  the  gospel;  such,  as  the  promises  and 
threats  of  it,  the  great  example  of  our  Saviour  de- 
scribed in  it,  together  with  all  those  mighty  consi- 
derations out  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  his  in- 
tercession for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  hia 
coming  to  judge  the  world  in  the  last  day :  all  whidi 
are  the  aids  and  assistances  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  who 
hath  revealed  them  to  us,  and  demonstrated  their 
truth  and  dirinity  by  sundry  miraculoug  operations ; 
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which  are  therefore  called  the  eyidences  and  demon- 
stratioiu  of  the  Spuit.    So  that  whatsoever  there,  is 
in  the  gospel  to  enable  us  to  our  duly ;  whatsoeTer 
counter-charms  its  promises  afford  us  against  the 
charms  and  allurements  of  our  own  lusts ;  whatso- 
ever antidotes  its  threatenings  prescribe  us  against 
the  terrors  of  the  Devil's  temptations;  whatsoever 
motives  there  are  in  the  life  or  death,  resurrection 
and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  in  his 
final  judgment,  by  which  we  must  stand  or  fall  for 
ever :  in  a  word,  whatsoever  arguments  the  laws  ix 
the  creed  of  our  holy  religion  offer  us,  eithtf  to  incite 
us  to  our  duty,  or  to  enable  us  to  baffle  the  tempta- 
tions of  vice,  they  are  all  from  the  Spirit,  and  conse- 
quently are  to  be  reckoned  among  those  gracious 
aids  and  assistances  which  he  affords  us.    And  hence 
the  gospel,  which  teaches  us  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  Ut>e  soberly^  righteously^  and 
godly,  is  called  the  grace  qf  God  which  bringeth 
salvation  unto  oilmen;  Tit.  ii.  11, 12.  And  in  Rom. 
viii.  2.  the  apostle  calls  it  the  law  of  the  Spirit  qf 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  by  which  he  was  madejree 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.    Nay  sometimes  the 
gospel  is  called  the  Spirit,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  Who  also 
hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testa- 
ment,  not  of  the  letter ^  hut  of  the  spirit,  i.  e.  not  of 
the  law,  but  of  the  gospel  \for  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  giveth  l^fe :  that  is,  as  he  elsewhere  ex- 
plains himself,  the  law  is  a  ministration  of  death, 
but  the  gospel  brings  life  and  immortality  to  light : 
and  that  this  is  the  meaning  is  plain  from  what  fol- 
lows, ver.  7f  8.  But  if  the  ministration  of  death,  written 
and  engraven  in  stones,wasglorious,{which  is  aplain 
description  of  the  law  of  Moses,)  how  shall  not  the  nU-^ 
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nistratkmqfthe»pirit  be  rather  gloriotnf  And  con- 
sonantly hereunto  by  the  tpirit  we  may  understand 
the  motives  and  arguments  of  the  gospel. 

II.  Let  us  consider  the  external  providences  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  by  which  he  excites  us  to  our  duty, 
and  doth  many  ways  administer  to  our  refonnation ; 
whidi  are  so  considerable  a  part  of  God's  grace  and 
assistance,  that  there  are  very  few  good  thoughts 
and  purposes  that  spring  up  in  our  minds,  which 
have  not  their  rise  from  some  external  event  of  di-i 
vine  Providence.  And  this  we  may  easily  observe, 
by  following  the  train  of  our  own  thoughts,  and 
pursuing  the  stream  of  them  to  their  spring  and 
original :  for  though  many  times  we  find  good 
thoughts  injected  into  ua  we  know  not  how  nor 
whence,  yet,  if  we  do  hut  curiously  observe  the  rise 
of  our  soberest  thoughts  and  purposes,  we  shall  ge- 
nerally find  that  it  is  some  external  accident  or 
other  that  occasions  them.  Either  our  sin  betrays 
us  into  some  great  shame  or  infelicity,  or  our  wicked 
designs  are  baffled  by  some  intervening  accident,  or 
some  remarkable  judgment  meets  us,  as  the  angd 
did  Balaam,  in  the  road  of  our  folly  and  wickedness, 
by  which  our  stufad  consciences  are  many  times 
startled  into  reflections ;  or  by  some  good  providence 
we  are  directed  to  a  serious  book  or  feithfiil  guide, 
or  linked  into  some  pious  family  or  virtuous  asso- 
ciation, by  whose  wise  admonitions,  holy  examples,- 
or  fiiendly  reproofs,  we  are  frequently  inspired  with 
good  thoughts  and  serious  resolutions;  and  from 
these  or  such  like  providences  ordinarily  spring  the 
beginnings  of  our  reformation.  So  that  it  is  no 
mean  assistance  that  the  divine  Providence  contri- 
butes to  us;  but  by  a  thousand  arts  of  love  and 
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methods  of  kindness,  which  we  take  no  notice  of^  it 
administers  to  our  recovery,  and  serves  the  everlast- 
ing interests  of  our  souls.  Sometimes  it  removes 
temptations  from  us,  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance, 
while  our  lust  is  hot,  and  ready  to  take  fire,  till  it 
is  cooled  and  extinguished  by  sober  counsels :  some- 
times by  indiscernible  accidents  it  suggests  good 
thoughts  to  us,  and  raises  good  desires  in  us,  and 
then  seconds  those  accidents  with  such  a  train  of 
events  as  it  knows  will  be  most  conducive  to  con- 
tinue those  thoughts,  and  to  nurse  up  those  desires 
into  fixed  and  lasting  resolutions :  in  a  word,  it  ob- 
serves the  moUia  fandi  tempora^  and  is  infinitely 
watchful  in  the  timing  its  addresses,  so  as  to  strike 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  to  interpose  when  we  are 
.most  apt  to  be  persuaded  and  wrought  upon.  If 
therefore  by  these  assistances  of  the  divine  Provi- 
dence we  do  mortify  our  lusts,  we  do  it  by  the  Spi- 
rit, who  doth  so  order  and  dispose  all  those  out- 
ward events  and  accidents  as  may  be  most  condu- 
cive to  our  amendment. 

III.  Let  us  consider  those  aids  and  assistances 
which  the  holy  angels  give  us,  who  are  the  agents 
and  ministers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  he  sends 
forth  to  succour  and  assist  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duty.  And  hence,  Heb.  i.  14.  they  are  said  to  be 
ministering  spirits^  sent  forth  to  minister  far  them 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation :  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  their  ministry  they  are  said  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  about  those  that  fear  God,  PsaL  xxxiv. 
7.  and  God  himself  hath  promised  to  give  his 
angels  charge  over  them,  to  keep  them  in  all  tJieir 
ways,  in  Psalm  xci.ll.  Which  expressions,  I  confess, 
do  immediately  refer  unto  the  outward  and  temporal 
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protection  which  good  men  do  receive  from  the  ho\f 
angels :  but  since  those  blessed  and  benign  spirits  are 
so  much  concerned  in  human  affairs,  we  camiot  but 
suppose  that,  so  &r  as  their  own  ability  and  the  laws 
of  the  invisible  world  will  permit  them,  they  are  ready 
to  succour  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  our  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  interests; 
especially  considering  that  of  our  Saviour,  Luke  xt. 
10.  that  Mtfre  i*  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth.  And  if  they 
are  so  far  concerned  in  our  repentance  as  to  rejoice 
in  it,  to  be  sure  they  will  and  do  promote  it ;  since 
in  so  doing  they  contribute  to  their  own  joy.  Now 
the  holy  angels,  being  the  ministers  of  the  divine 
Providence,  faave  great  advantages  of  assisting  us  in 
our  duties,  and  serving  the  interests  of  our  souls ; 
which  advantages  to  be  sure  their  own  goodness  and 
benignity  will  prompt  them  to  make  the  utmost 
improvement  of.  They  have  many  opportunities  to 
present  good  objects  to  us,  and  to  remove  tempta- 
tions from  us ;  of  disciplining  our  natures  bj  prospe- 
rities and  afflictions ;  and  of  ordoing  and  vaiying 
our  outward  drcumstances,  so  as  to  render  oar  duty 
more  facile  and  easy  to  us.  And  besides,  as  th^ 
are  spirits,  they  have  a  very  near  and  fomitiar  ac- 
cess to  our  souls :  not  that  they  can  make  any  im- 
mediate impressions  upon  our  understandings  or 
wills,  which  is  a  sphere  of  light  to  which  no  created 
spirit  can  approach,  but  is  under  the  immediate 
economy  of  the  Father  of  spirits;  but  yet  being 
spirits,  I  conceive  they  may  easily  insinuate  them- 
selves into  our  fancies,  and  mingle  with  the  spirits 
and  humours  of  our  bodies  and  by  that  means  sug- 
gest good  thoughts  to  us,  and  raise  holy  sfiections 
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in  us.  For  that  they  can  work  upon  oiv  fimrifii  is 
^iparent ;  ebe  there  ooold  be  neither  diiiboiical  nor 
aagdical  dreams :  and  if  they  can  so  act  upoD  our 
fimdes  as  to  excite  new  images  and  fcprcsmtiitioiM 
in  them,  they  may  by  this  means  oommnnicate  new 
thoughts  to  the  understanding;  which  naturally 
prints  off  from  the  fancy  all  those  ideas  and  im^es 
which  it  sets  and  composes.  And  as  they  can  work 
upon  our  fancies,  so  they  can  also  upon  our  spirits 
and  humours ;  else  they  have  not  the  power  of  cur- 
ing or  inflicting  a  disease:  and  by  thus  working 
upon  our  spirits,  they  can  in  some  measure  moderate 
the  violence  of  our  passions ;  which  are  nothing  but 
the  flowings  and  reflowings  of  the  sjHrits  to  and  fio 
firam  the  heart :  and  by  workii^  upon  our  humours 
they  can  compose  us  to  such  a  sedate  and  serious 
temper,  as  is  most  apt  to  receive  religious  imprcs- 
aions,  and  to  be  influenced  by  the  motions  of  the 
floty  Gttiost.  These  things  I  doubt  not  but  the 
blessed  angds  can  do,  and  many  times  do,  though 
we  perceive  it  not :  and  though  possibly,  by  the  laws 
of  the  world  of  spirits,  they  may  be  restrained  from 
doing  their  utmost  for  us,  that  so  we  may  still  act 
with  an  uncontrolled  freedom,  and  be  left  under  a 
necessity  of  constant  and  diligent  endeavour,  yet 
doubtless  their  assistance  is  not  wanting  to  us ;  but 
as  the  evil  angels  are  always  ready  to  pervert  and 
seduce  us,  so  the  good  are  no  less  ready  to  reform 
and  recover  us.  And  since  whatsoever  they  do  for 
us,  they  do  as  the  agents  and  ministers  of  the  divine 
Spirit ;  whatsoever  we  do  by  their  assistance,  we  do 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IV.  And  lastly,  Let  us  consider  the  internal  mo- 
tions and  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  our 
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souls.  For  besides  all  those  assistances  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  vouchsafes  to  us  by  his  word,  and  his 
providence,  and  his  holy  angds,  he  does  also  very 
powerfully  aid  and  help  us  by  his  own  immediate 
motions  and  suggestions.  For  that  the  ministra- 
tions of  religion  have  been  always  accompanied  with 
the  internal  operations  of  the  Spirit,  is  evident  from 
that  miraculous  success  that  religion  hath  found  in 
the  world :  for  I  cannot  imagine  how  Christianity, 
that  never  was  beholding  to  human  force  and  power, 
but,  instead  of  that,  found  all  the  powers  of  the  world 
armed  against  it,  and  had  so  many  mighty  preju- 
dices to  combat,  before  ever  it  could  be  admitted  to 
speak  with  men's  reason ;  I  say,  I  cannot  imagine 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  it  could  have  thrived 
and  flourished  as  it  did,  had  it  not  been  accom- 
panied with  an  invisible  power  from  above.  For 
how  did  it  triumph  in  its  very  in&ncy  over  all  the 
power  and  malice  of  the  world,  growing  like  the 
palm-tree  by  depression,  and  conquering  in  the  midst 
of  flames !  What  wonderful  alterations  did  it  make 
in  the  lives  and  manners  of  men !  transforming  in  an 
instant  the  debauched  and  dissolute  into  patterns  of 
the  strictest  temperance  and  sobriety,  and  with  its 
m^hty  charms  turning  wolves  into  lambs,  and  vul- 
tures itito  turtle-doves!  Which  wondrous  effects 
were  so  very  frequent,  that  the  heathens  themselves 
took  special  notice  of  them;  which,  as  St. Austin 
tells  us,  made  them  to  attribute  its  success  to  the 
power  of  magic ;  thinking  it  impossible  that  it  should 
do  such  wonders  without  the  assistance  of  some 
powerful  spirit.  And  indeed  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed how  it  could  work  such  strange  and  sudden 
alterations  in  men,  by  its  external  argUipents  and 
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motives,  without  a  divine  power  oonciurring  with 
them,  and  animating  and  enforcing  them:  and 
though  now  that  Christianity  hath  gotten  such  foot^ 
11^  in  the  world,  and  is  become  the  religion  of  na- 
tions, the  divine  Spirit  does  not  ordinarily  work 
upon  men  in  such  a  strange  and  miraculous  way, 
but  proceeds  in  more  human  methods,  by  joining  in 
with  our  understandings,  and  leading  us  forward  by 
the  rules  of  reason  and  sobriety ;  so  that  whatsoever 
aids  it  affords  us,  they  work  in  the  same  way  and 
aiker  the  same  manner  as  if  all  were  performed  by 
the  strength  of  our  own  reason;  yet  we  have  a 
standing  promise,  which  extends  to  all  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  to  him  who  improves  the  grace  which 
he. bath  already,  more  grace  shall  be  given;  that  if 
we  work  out  our  salvation  withjear  and  tremblings 
God  will  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do;  and  that  he 
will  give  his  holy  Spirit  to  every  one  that,  sincerely 
asks  and  seeks  it.  For  of  the  performance  of  this 
promise,  there  are  none  of  us  all  but  have  had  many 
sensible  experiences :  for  how  often  do  we  find  good 
thoughts  injected  into  our  minds  we  know  not  how 
nor  whence!  How  frequently  are  we  seized  with 
strong  and  vehement  convictions  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  our  own  wicked  courses,  even  in  the  midst 
of  our  loose  mirth  and  jollity,  when  we  are  rocked 
into  a  deep  security,  when  we  have  endeavoured  to 
chase  good  thoughts  from  our  minds,  or  to  drown 
them  in  sensuality  and  voluptuousness !  How  often 
have  we  been  haunted  with  their  importunities,  till 
we  have  been  scared  by  them  into  sober  resolutions ! 
and  when  we  have  complied  with  them,  what  joys 
and  refreshments  have  we  sometimes  found  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty,  to  encourage  us  to   perse- 
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verance  in  well-doing !  All  which  are  plain  and  seii'i 
sible  instances  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  souls.  So  that  when  we  comply 
with  these  inward  motions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  as 
to  forsake  those  sins  which  they  dissuade  us  from, 
we  do  then  mor^fy  the  deed*  of  the  body  by  the 
Spirit. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  benefits  by  the 
Spirit'  of  God,  many  useful  inferences  may  be  de- 
duced :  and  first,  from  hence  we  may  discern  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body.  And  indeed,  considering  the  in- 
firmity of  our  natures,  end  the  many  temptations  we 
have  to  encounter,  how  we  are  habituated  to  a  sen- 
sual life  before  we  are  capable  of  exercising  our  rea- 
son, and  how  much  our  wills  are  biassed  by  our  car- 
nal inclinations;  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how 
we  should  ever  be  able  to  retrieve  ourselves  from  the 
power  and  dominion  of  our  own  lusts,  without  some 
supernatural  aid  and  assistance.  For  though  we 
have  an  understanding  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  and  of  discerning  all  those  ad- 
vantages and  mischiefs  that  are  inseparable  unto  vir- 
tuous and  vicious  actions;  though  we  have  a  will 
that  can  comply  with  the  dictates  of  right  reason, 
and  is  no  ways  determined  and  necessitated  to  evil ; 
and  though  we  can  do  whatsoever  we  will :  yet  if, 
besides  those  motives  which  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  virtue  and  vice,  we  had  not  supernatural  argu- 
ments to  assist  us,  our  inclinations  would  certainly 
prove  too  strong  for  our  reason.  If  the  lascivious 
wanton  had  no  other  ailments  to  oppose  against 
the  temptations  of  lust,  but  that  it  vexes  him  with 
impatience,  fills  him  with  mad  and  ungovemaUe  de- 
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ares,  torments  him  with  fear  and  jealousjr,  betraTs 
hnn  into  nckness  and  poverty,  and  the  like;  hour 
en  it  be  expected  that  such  slender  aiguments 
should  prevail  against  the  importunities  cS  his  de^ 
praved  appetite !  If  the  covetous  oppressor  had  no 
other  motive  to  confront  his  lust  with,  but  that  his 
injustice  exposes  him  to  the  hatred  of  those  whom 
he  injures,  and  violates  the  laws  of  society,  and  con- 
sequently is  destructive  of  the  public  good,  in  which 
Ms  own  is  involved;  alas!   what  thin  aigaments 
would  these  be  to  him  in  comparison  with  the 
temptations  of  a  bag  of  gold !  And  though  to  these 
natural  arguments  God  hath  added  sundiy  supema^ 
tund  ones  in  the  revelations  of  the  gospel,  such  as 
are  in  themselves  suflSdent  to  check  our  most  out- 
rageous appetites,  and  to  baffle  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions; yet,  alas!  our  thoughts  are  so  squandered  among 
this  great  multiplicity  of  carnal  objects  that  surround 
us,  that  did  not  the  divine  Spirit  frequently  suggest 
those  supernatural  arguments  to  us,  and  by  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  his  grace  keep  our  minds  intent 
upon  them,  we  should  never  recollect  ourselves  to 
such  a  thorough  consideration  of  them,  as  is  neces- 
sary to  persuade  ourselves  by  them  into  a  lasting  re- 
solution of  amendment.    So  that  we  have  very  great 
need  both  of  the  outward  and  inward  grace  of  God : 
for  though  we  can  deliberate  what  is  best  to  choose, 
and  choose  what  we  find  1>est  upon  deliberation,  yet 
we  are  like  men  standing  in  hivio^  between  two  con- 
trary roads,  and  are  naturally  indeed  free  to  turn 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  but  on  the 
left-hand  way  there  are  so  many  temptations  perpe- 
tually beckoning  to  us,  and  inviting  us  unto  that 
which  is  evil,  and  our  brutish  passions  and  appetites 
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are  so  ready  upon  all  occasions  to  yield  and  comply 
with  them^  that  we  should  certainly  go  that  way^ 
did  not  the  Holy  Spirit  importune  us  with  strong  ar- 
guments  to  turn  to  the  right-hand  way  of  virtue  and 
goodness. 

2.  We  may  learn  from  hence  the  necessity  of  our 
concurrence  with  the  Spirit.  For  the  Spirit  pf  God 
works  upon  us  in  such  a  way  a3  is  most  congruous 
to  our  free  and  rational  natures ;  that  is,  it  doth  not 
act  upon  us  by  mere  force,  or  irresistible  power,  but 
addresses  to  our  reason,  with  arguments  and  persua- 
sions, and  so  moves  upon  our  wills  by  t^e  mediation 
of  our  understandings :  but  when  he  hath  done  all, 
he  leaves  it  to  our  own  choice  whether  we  will  re- 
ject or  embrace  his  proposals.  For  although  I  firmly 
believe,  as  no  man  would  be  wicked,  were  he  not  in^ 
vited  by  the  temptations  of  sin,  so  no  man  would  be 
good,  were  he  not  solicited  by  the  grace  of  God ;  yet . 
I  see  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  invades  the  liberty  of  our  wills.  The  tempta^ 
tions  of  sin  indeed  incline  us  one  way,  and  the  grace 
of  God  another :  but  when  all  is  done,  they  leave  us 
free  to  choose  or  refuse,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  forces  or  necessitates  us.  And  hence  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  divine  grace  are  in  scripture  attribute 
to  the  disposition  or  indisposition  of  the  subject  it 
acts  upon :  so  Matt.  xi.  20,  21.  TTten  began  he  to 
upbraid  the  cities  wherein  his  mighty  works  were 
done;  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorasdn!  woe  unto  thee, 
Beihsaida !  for  (f  the  mighty  works,  9fihich  were 
done  in  youy  had  been  done  in  Tyr^  fand  Sidom^ 
they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes.  From  whence  I  argue,  that  that  grace 
which  would  have  converted  Tjx^  and  Sidon  was 
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not  irresistible ;  for  if  it  had,  it  would  have  converted 
Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  too :  for  how  could  they  have 
resisted  irresistible  grace?  And  why  should  it  not 
have  had  the  same  effect  on  the  one  which  it  would 
have  had  on  the  other,  had  there  not  been  some- 
thing in  the  one  which  was  not  in  the  other,  which 
did  actually  resist  and  vanquish  it  ?  And  so  likewise 
in  the  parable  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  highway,  the 
stony,  thorny,  and  good  ground.  Matt.  xiii.  the  rea- 
son why  the  seed  prospered  in  some,  and  not  in 
otJiers,  is  plainly  resolved  into  the  different  condi- 
tion of  the  soil :  for  as  for  those  that  either  consider- 
ed not  at  all,  or  not  enough,  the  seed  of  the  divine 
grace  proved  altogether  ineffectual  to  them ;  but  as 
for  those  who  had  so  throughly  considered  its  pro- 
posals, as  to  form  in  their  minds  a  firm  and  settled 
judgment  of  them,  it  produced  in  them  a  most  fruit- 
ful spring  of  virtues  and  good  worths.  Which  is  a 
plain  argument  that  the  successes  of  God's  grace  de- 
pend upon  the  concurrence  of  our  endeavours  with 
it ;  for  had  it  wrought  irresistibly  upon  these  differ- 
ent soils,  it  must  have  had  the  same  success  in  all. 
And  indeed  it  is  infinitely  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  God  should  make  us  good  irresistibly,  without 
the  free  concurrence  of  our  own  will  and  endea- 
vours ;  since  by  so  doing  he  must  offer  violence  to 
the  frame  of  our  beings,  and  alter  the  established 
course  of  our  natures ;  which  consists  in  a  free  de- 
termination of  ourselves,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
our  own  reason.  For  that  which  is  irresistible  must 
necessitate  the  subject  upon  which  it  acts ;  and  there- 
fore, if  we  are  impelled  to  be  good  by  a  power  which 
we  cannot  resist,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  choose 
whether  we  will  be  good  or  no.     Wherefore,  though 
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God  be  infinitely  desirous  of  our  happiness,  and  ready 
to  cx)ntribute  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  promote  it, 
yet  he  will  not  effect  it  by  necessary  means  and 
causes,  but  in  such  a  way  only  as  is  fiuriy  consistent 
with  the  liberty  of  our  wills ;  that  is,  he  will  not 
savfs  us  without  ourselves,  whether  we  will  or  no ; 
but  take  our  free  consent  and  endeavour  along  with 
him.  And  having  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  per^ 
suade  us,  he  expects  that  we  should  consider  what 
he  saith,  and  upon  that,  consent  to  his  gracious  pro- 
posals, and  express  this  consent  in  a  constant  course 
of  holy  and  virtuous  endeavours :  and  if  we  wiU  not 
do  this,  we  cannot  be  saved,  unless  God  work  a  mi- 
racle for  us,  and  alters  the  course  of  nature ;  which 
is  the  great  law  by  which  his  providence  doth  govern 
all  the  beings  in  the  world.  And  this  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect,  either  frt)m  the  goodness  of  God's 
nature,  or  from  any  revelation  he  hath  made  to  us. 
Not  from  the  goodness  of  his  nature ;  for  why  is  it 
not  as  consistent  with  that  to  govern  us  as  free 
agents,  as  to  make  us  such?  Not  from  any  revela- 
tion of  his  will ; .  for  that  indispensably  exacts  our 
free  concurrence  with  his  grace  and  assistance,  and 
requires  us  to  make  ourselves  a  new  heart,  to  cleanse 
ourselves  Jrom  aUfiUhiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  It  is  true  Grod  is  also  said  to  work  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do,  to  create  in  us  a  new  heart, 
and  to  create  us  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  good  works : 
which  seemingly  repugnant  expressions  can  be  no 
otherwise  reconciled,  but  by  supposing  God  and  man 
to  be  joint  causes  contributing  to  the  same  effect ;  so 
that  where  Grod  speaks  as  if  he  did  all,  we  must  su))- 
pose  the  concurrence  of  our  endeavours ;  and  where 
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he  fpetks  as  if  we  were  to  do  dl,  we  iniiflt  suppose 
the  ooDcanreoce  of  his  own  grace. 

S.  We  may  be  assured  firom  hence  of  the  oer- 
tmattj  of  success,  upon  socfa  a  concnnence  of  our  eo- 
deavours  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  wfaidi  plainly  im- 
plies the  assistances  of  the  Spirit  to  be  within  our 
power,  as  being  in  an  inseparaUe  conjunction  with 
our  anoere  and  faithful  endeavours.  And  that  thej 
are  so  is  apparent:  for  as  for  the  outward  assist- 
anoes  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  the  poweriul  aignments 
and  motives  of  the  gospd,  we  have  them  abrajs  at 
hand,  and  may  make  use  of  them  when  we  idease 
we  have  a  free  access  to  this  divine  armomy,  and 
may  at  any  time  furnish  oursdves  with  sufficient 
weapons  to  assoil  the  most  formidaUe  temptations : 
and  as  for  the  inward  aids  of  the  Uessed  Spirit,  God 
by  his  own  free  promise  hath  inseparably  entailed 
them  upon  our  honest  and  pious  endeavours.  Thus 
he  hath  jNromised  to  give  his  grace,  to  those  who 
humUe  themselves,  and  to  draw  nigh  unto  them  who 
submit  themselves  to  him,  James  iv.  6^  7,  8.  and 
unto  every  one  that  kath,  that  is,  improves  what  he 
hath,  he  hath  promised  it  shall  be  given,  and  that 
he  shall  have  abundance^  Matt.  xxv.  29.  and  to 
every  one  that  asks  sincerely  and  honestly,  he  hath 
promised  to  give  his  holy  Spirit,  Luke  xi.  13.  And 
thus  by  his  own  free  promise  he  hath  tied  his  Spirit 
to  our  endeavours,  so  that  we  may  have  his  assist- 
ance when  we  please ;  he  being  confined  by  his  own 
promise  to  be  ready  at  our  call,  and  to  come  in  to 
the  aid  of  our  endeavours,  whensoever  we  shall  need 
and  ask  his  assistance.  And  having  such  a  powerful 
second  engaged  in  our  quarrel,  what  reason  have  we 
to  doubt  of  success  and  victory  ?  For  what  lust  is 
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there  so  strong,  that  we.  may  not  subdue  ?  what  ha^ 
bit  so  inveterate^  that  we  may  not  conquer  ?  what 
temptation  so  powerful  that  we  may  not  repulse, 
whose  endeavours  are  thus  seconded  with  ahiughty 
aids  from  above?  For  now  whatsoever  the  divine 
Spirit  can  do  in  us,  we  can  do ;  because  we  can  do 
that  which,  being  done,  will  infallibly  oblige  him  to 
concur  with  us ;  and  though  we  cannot  conquer  our 
lusts  in  our  own  single  strength,  yet  we  can  by  our 
endeavours  engage  him  on  our  side,  who  is  both  aUe 
and  willing  to  enable  us  to  conquer  them.  So  that 
if  we  will,  we  may  be  invincible ;  and  there  is  no 
temptation  can  be  too  strong  for  us,  if  we  do  not  by 
our  own  sloth  and  cowardice  disengage  the  almighty 
Spirit  from  assisting  us. 

4.  From  hence  we  may  perceive  how  much  rea^ 
son  there  is  for  our  continual  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions to  Grod ;  since  it  is  so  apparent  that  our  victory 
over  sin,  and  consequently  our  eternal  welfare,  doth 
so  much  depend  upon  the  aids  and  assistances  of  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  and  since  God  is  so  ready  to  give  his 
holy  Spirit  to  us,  whensoever  we  sincerely  ask  and 
desire  it.  Now  the  great  reason  of  prayer  is  want, 
and  the  greatest  encouragement  to  it  is  assurance  of 
supply ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  we 
have  more  need  of,  and  (if  we  faithfully  seek  it)  no- 
thing that  we  can  have  more  assurance  of,  than  the 
gracious  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  as 
much  need  of  it  as  of  our  daily  bread ;  because  our 
souls  will  starve  and  £unish  without  it :  and  we  have 
as  much  assurance  of  it  as  the  sacred  word  of  the 
God  of  truth  can  give  us ;  because  he  hath  promised 
it  to  us,  who  can  as  soon  cease  to  be,  as  not  to  be 
faithful :  and  therefore  if,  after  so  much  need  and 
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encouragement,  we  do  neglect  our  prajera,  and  turn 
our  bocks  upon  the  throne  of  grace ;  it  is  a  plain  ar- 
gument, that  either  we  are  wretchedly  inaensiUe  of 
our  need  of  God's  grace,  or  causelesdj  suspiiaous  of 
the  truth  of  his  promise.  And  doubtless  be  that  can 
pass  day  after  day  without  putting  up  one  prayer  to 
heaven,  that  can  venture  himself  among  the  infinite 
snares  and  temptations  of  this  world  without  im- 
ploring the  divine  aid  and  protection,  is  a  very  bold 
and  foblhardy  sinner ;  one  that  declares  he  rq;ards 
neither  Grod  nor  his  own  soul,  and  that  he  cares  not 
what  becomes  of  him  either  here  or  hereafter.     Me- 
thinks  did  we  but  soberly  consider  how  much  we 
want  God's  grace,  and  how  ready  he  is  to  aflTord  it 
us,  we  should  as  soon  venture  to  rush  naked  into  a 
battle  among  squadrons  of  swords  and  spears,  as  to 
gd  at  any  time  into  the  world  without  God,  to  ha- 
zard our  immortal  souls  in  the  midst  of  such  a  num- 
berless battle  of  temptations,  without  arming  our- 
sdves  by  prayer  with  the  divine  grace  and  assistance. 
Wherefore  since  we  have  so  much  need,  and  (if  we 
seek  it)  so  much  assurance  too  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
let  us  take  that  excellent  counsel  of  the  author  to 
the  Hebrews,  Heb.  iv.  16.  Go  holdiy  and  importu- 
nately to  the  throne  of  grace ^  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  u^  in  the  time  of 
need. 

5.  Prom  hence  we  may  perceive  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  our  faithful  and  sincere  endeavours,  in 
order  to  the  mortifying  our  lusts.  It  is  a  strange 
principle  which  some  men  have  taken  up,  that  if 
their  names  are  recorded  in  the  eternal  roll  of  elec- 
tion, they  shall  in  time  be  made  good  by  an  irre- 
sistible grace ;   and  that  if  they  are  not,  they  shall 
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never  be  good  at  all,  though  they  ahould  eDdeavour 
it  with  their  utmost  power  and  diligence :  and  so 
they  think  their  bett  way  is  to  lie  still  in  the  har- 
bour, and  expect  the  event;  concluding  it  in  vain  to 
b^in  their  voyage  towards  heaven,  without  an  irre- 
sistiMe  gale  from  thence.  A  doctrine  which  I  doulA 
too  many  men  have  improved  to  their  own  ever- 
lasting ruin ;  though  it  hath  no  foundation  at  all  in' 
reason,  and  hath  nothing  to  support  itself,  but  a  few 
mistaken  phrases  of  scripture.  But  he  that  shall  im- 
partially consult  the  whole  current  of  God's  word 
will  find  that  the  ordinary  language  and  sense  of  it 
is  this,  that  God  denre*  not  the  death  of  a  itinnerr 
but  iDOttld  have  all  men  to  be  taved ;  but  because  be 
would  save  us  in  such  a  way  as  is  congruous  to  iree 
agents,  and  not  by  fatal  and  necessary  means,  there- 
fore he  indispensably  exacts  the  concurrence  of  our 
endeavours;  that  we  should  ran  the  race  that  u  get  £e« 
Jhre  ua,  and  strive  to  enter  into  the  strait  gate^  and 
that  hy  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  we  should 
teekjbr  honour  and  glory  and  immortality.  And 
from  any  thing  that  God  hath  said  to  us,  we  have 
as  much  reason  to  hope  to  be  nourished  without  eat* 
ing,  as  to  be  saved  without  endeavour.  It  is  tru^ 
God  hath  promised  by  his  grace  to  cooperate  with 
us,  to  join  in  with  our  faculties,  and  bless  our  virtu- 
ous essays ;  but  be  is  by  no  means  obliged  to  woHe 
for  us,  while  we  sit  idle ;  to  mortify  our  lusts,  while 
we  feed  and  pamper  tbem ;  or  to  purify  our  mind^ 
while  we  go  on  to  pollute  them  with  all  the  fUthi- 
ness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit.  No ;  if  we  would  that 
God  should  assist  us,  we  must  do  what  we  can  fiir 
ourselves :  we  can  attend  upon  the  ordinary  meant 
and  ministries  of  salvation,  we  can  ponder  and  cot^- 
VOL.  in.  o  Q 
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Aai  if  we  wiD  do  but  tkb^aod 
ywer,  let  m  tlm  Unw  God.  if 
M;  aod  if  we  die  ia  our  mam,  kC  m 
cBBCiwidiovfiBiB.  BotifwewailiingBuHiM  ymk 
Be  fldoiftiieiof  iclipQByOBdwSfti^ 
dl  good  llioagiits  fim  oor  BBadi;  if  we  wiD 
|i^  wilfc  cf  CI'/  leui|italJOB  tofloiy  and  refine  te 
fireoi  HcovcB  agnait  it^  we  bove 
ftr  oar  roiiL  bot  ounelvei.  For  God 
told  1  brfbrdiand  that  he  wiH  wok  we  1 
oowdfei;oad  thoeBoK  he  that  ii  to  go  a 
aef,  hath  m  nmch  reaMia  to  at  dowa  ia  hope  to^fca 
flntdhed  ap  ioto  die  air  fagf  a  wiiiriwiadt  awd  ao  to 
he  canned  en  the  winpi  of  it  to  Ui  appoiatBd 
m  we  hare  to  nefjiat  oar  eodeavoon 
dnpwialawi  to  be  h>led  aad  snatched  ap  thltlwrh^ 
Uie  abirigfaty  poIlejrB  of  an  ifrenstiUe  grace.  Ijefc« 
not  therefore,  upon  this  Tain  presumption,  sit  still 
anj  longer  with  our  hands  in-  our  bosoms,  lest  we 
parish  in  our  stotb,  and  expose  our  own  sook  to 
ereriasting  nrin,  bjr  an  idle  expectation  of  being  iiw 
assistiUj  sared. 

VI.  From  hence  we  may  discern  the  possHali)^ 
ef  keeping  the  commands  of  God,  in  that  God  hj 
Ids  Spirit  doth  so  powerfully  aid  and  assist  us.  For 
supposing  we  cannot  keep  the  divine  law  by  our 
own  single  strength  and  power,  yet  it  is  apparent 
that  we  can  do  that  which  will  obl^  the  divine 
HSpirit  to  assist  and  enable  us  to  keep  it ;  that  is,  we 
can  do  our  endeavour,  which  being  done,  entitles  us 
'to  the  promise  of  divine  grace  and  assistance.     Aad 
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though  we  cannot  do  all  ourselves^  yet  since  we  cm 
do  so  much  as  wiU  certainly  oblige  Ood  to  empower 
us  to  do  the  rest,  it  is  already  in  our  power  to  do 
aU»  if  we  wilL  He  that  is  strong  enough  to  carry  a 
burden  of  an  hundred  weight,  but  is  required  to 
carry  two,  may  carry  both;  supposing  that  by  beai"- 
ing  as  much  as  he  can,  he  shall  certainly  be  enabled 
to  carry  the  whole.  Now  God  hath  promised  us,  -by 
the  assistances  of  his  grace,  whatsoever  is  wanting 
in  the  power  of  our  nature  ;  and  therefore,  if  we  fUl 
short  of  our  duty,  and  consequently  of  the  rewards^ 
of  it,  we. can  reasonably  blame  no  one  but  ourselves. 
For  though  we  cannot  do  all  in  our  own  strength^ 
yet  that  we  do  not  do  all  is  as  much  our  fault  at  if 
we  could ;  since  we  may  do  all  through  Christ,  who 
would  strengthen  us,  would  we  but  do  what  we  can. 
Let  us  therefore  no  longer  cry  out  of  the  impossi* 
bility  of  God's  commands,  nor  charge  our  disobedi* 
ence  to  them  upon  the  unavoidable  weakness  of  our 
own  natures;  since  it  is  so  plain,  that  our ** sin  is 
resolvable  into  no  other  principle  but  our  own 
wretched  wilfulness*  and  obstinacy*  But  let  us  be- 
take  ourselves  to  a  serious  and  hearty  endeavour  of 
doing  our  Master's  will ;  and  if  when  we  have  done 
all  that  we  can,  we  should  then  fall  short  of  our 
duty,  and  miss  the  reward  of  it,  we  may  then  with 
good  reason  call  him  an  austere  Master,  for  imposing 
tyrannical  and  impossible  commands,  and  expecting 
to  reap  where  he  hath  not  sovim. 

Seventhly  and  lastly.  We  may  perceive  from  henee 
the  inexcusaUeness  of  sinners,  if  they  go  on  in  their 
wickedness.  For  God,  you  see,  doth  vouchsafe  to 
us  such  plentiful  measures  of  his  grace  and  assist* 
ance,  that  in  the  strength  of  it  we  may  mortify  our 
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litfU  if  we  wiU,  and  work  out  our  own  eternal 
tioD ;  but  if  we  will  be  o€^^;eiit,  and  rather  dioQae 
to  perish  in  our  sio,  than  take  the  pains  to  aobdae 
it  bjr  the  grace  of  God,  our  firity  is  inescnsaMe ;  and 
w  one  can  be  charged  with  our  ruin  but  ourselves. 
For  what  could  God  have  done  more  finr  us,  than  lie 
hath  ahready  dime  ?  He  hath  solicited  us  to  fomlce 
omr  sin  with  the  most  important  arguments  and  mo* 
tivesy  tempted  our  hopes  with  a  heaven  of  immortal 
jojSy  and  alarmed  our  fears  with  the  horrors  of  an 
^fpdless  and  intcderaUe  damnation ;  so  that  we  can- 
not go  on  in  our  sin  without  leaping  otot  faeaTen 
mto  hell,  and  wading  through  an  infinite  CMsean  of 
haj^noess  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone.  He 
hath  plainly  told  us  what  the  erent  and  issue  of 
our  foUj  will  be,  and  warned  us  beforehaml,  that  if 
we  will  be  wicked,  w^e  must  be  miserable ;  so  that  if 
after  this  we  do  go  on  in  our  sin,  we  run  oursehres 
upon  a  foreseen  damnation,  and  leap  into  hdl  with 
our  ey%8  open.  He  hath  promised,  that  if  we  will  se^ 
riously  attempt  our  own  recovery,  his  grace  shall  he 
sufficient  for  us  to  back  our  endeavours,  and  crown 
them  with  success ;  so  that  if  after  this  we  do  per- 
sist in  our  folly,  we  choose  destruction,  and  rush 
headlong  into  a  ruin  which  we  might  easily  avoid* 
Jn  a  word,  he  hath  again  and  again  su^ested  good 
thoughts  to  our  minds,  and  by  an  importunate  itera^ 
tion  of  them  bath  frequently  courted  us  to  repent, 
and  live :  so  that  if  still  we  persevere  in  our  impe- 
nitence, we  stop  our  ears  to  the  addresses  of  Heaven, 
and  do  in  effect  tell  God,  that  we  will  not  hearken 
to  him,  though  our  souls  are  at  stake,  and  it  is  no 
less  than  an  everlasting  ruin  that  he  dissuades  us 
from.  ...And  what  remedy  or  excuse  is  there  for  such 
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intolerable  obstinacy?  So  that  it  is  a  plain  case,  God 
hath  done  so  much  for  us,  that  there  is  not  anjr 
thing  wanting  to  our  everlasting  salvation  but  only 
our  own  wills ;  and  if  we  will  not  comply  with  hb 
grace  and  assistance^  he  will  not  save  us  whether  we 
win  or  no.     So  that  when  inquisition  shall-  be  made 
for  the  blood  of  our  souls,  tt^  utmost  we  can  charge 
Grod  with  is  this,  that  he  did  not  tie  up  our  hands 
to  keep  us  from  murdering  ourselves'  with  the  cords 
of  an  irresistible  fate,  and  by  his  invincible  power 
drag  us  to  heaven,  whether  we  would  or  no*     But 
if  we  have  so  little  regard  of  ourselves,  as  to  spurn 
at  our  own  happiness,  it  is  not  fit  that  God  shonld 
force  it  upon  us ;  and  it  would  be  a  mean  and  un» 
reasonable  condescension  in  him  to  prosti.tute  the 
rewards  of  virtue  to  those  that  wilfully  refuse  them. 
Wherefore,  if  we  perish  in  our  sin,  after  God  hath 
done  so  much  for  us,  he  may  fairly  wash  his  hands  in 
innocency  over  us,  and  charge  our  blood  upon  our 
own  heads :  and  how  deplorable  soever  our  condi* 
tion  proves  in  the  future  state,  God's  justice  will 
triumph  for  ever  in  our  ruin ;  and  our  own  icon- 
sciences,  in  consort  with  all  the  rational  world,  will 
pronounce  him  to  be  most  just  and  righteous  in  dl 
his  ways. 


CHAP.  V. 
Of  the  eternal  reward  of  mortification  and  Umfu.     . 

The  apcUe  having  declared,  for  our  eocou»ge.. 
ment,  Rom.  viii.  IS.  that  if  we  martffif  the  deeeU 
of  the  body,  we  shall  live,  I  shall  now  insist  upoii 
these  two  propositions :  * 

o  o  S 
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and  punishiiig  us,  acooiding  ta  we  obey  or  violate  it : 
fbr  without  the  sanctiona  of  rewards  and  punishmenta 
to  induce  men  to  observe  them»  laws  are  insignifi* 
cant ;  and  that  lawgiver  doth  but  petition  his  sub* 
jects  to  obey^  that  doth  not  promise  such  rewards^ 
nor  denounce  such  penalties,  as  are  sufficient  to 
oUige  them  to  it.  And  no  reward  can  be  sufficient 
to  oblige  us  to  obey,  that  doth  not  abundantly  com«» 
pensate  any  loss  or  evil  we  may  sustain  by  our  obe^ 
dience;  no  punishment  sufficient  to  deter  us  fix)m 
disobeying,  that  doth  not  far  surmount  all  that  bene«^ 
fit  or  pleasure  we  can  hope  to  reap  from  our  disobe* 
dience.  Since  therefore  God  hath  implanted  a  law 
in  our  natures,  we  must  either  suppose  that  he  hath 
not  sufficiently  secured  it  by  rewards  and  punish* 
ments ;  which  is  to  blaspheme  his  wisdom  and  con^ 
duct:  or  else  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  hath 
established  it  with  such  rewards  and  punishment^ 
as  do  make  it  far  more  advisable  to  obey,  than  to 
transgress  it;  which  that  he  hath  done  in  all  in^ 
stances  can  never  be  proved,  without  granting  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  another  world.  For  if 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, it  is  a  folly  for  any  man  to  concern  himself 
about  any  thing  but  his  present  interest ;  and  in  rea- 
son we  ought  to  judge  things  to  be  good  or  evil,  only 
as  they  promote  or  obstruct  our  temporal  happiness 
and  welfiare.  Now  though  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
general  there  is  a  natural  good  accruing  to  us  from 
all  virtuous  actions,  as  on  the  contrary  a  natural  evH 
from  all  vicious  ones ;  and  it  is  ordinarily  more  con- 
ducive for  our  tempcnral  interests  to  obey  than  to  dis- 
obey the  great  law  of  our  natures :  yet  there  are  a 
world  of  instances,  wherein  vice  may  be  more^dvan- 
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tageous  to  u  than  Tirtue,  abstracting  from  tbe  le* 
wards  and  punishmeots  of  another  world.  It  is  or? 
dinariij  better  for  me  to  be  an  honest  man  than  m 
knave ;  it  is  more  for  my  reputation,  yea,  and  usually 
fiir  my  profit  too ;  and  it  is  more  for  the  puUic  good, 
in  which  my  own  is  involved :  but  yet  pro  kic  et 
nmnc  it  may  be  better  for  me,  with  respect  only  to 
this  world,  to  be  a  knave  than  an  honest  man.  For 
whensoever  I  can  but  cheat  so  secretly  and  securdy* 
as  not  to  fi^  under  the  public  lash,  nor  to  impair  my 
reputation ;  and  I  can  but  gain  more  by  .the  cheat, 
than  I  shall  lose  in  the  damage  of  the  public ;  it  will 
be  doubtless  more  advantageous  for  me,  as  to  my 
worldly  interest,  to  cheat  than  to  be  honest.  And 
how  often  such  fair  opportunities  of  cozeni^  do 
car,  no  man  can  be  insensible,  that  hath  faui 
least  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world.  So  that 
if  God  had  not  reserved  rewards  and  punishments 
for  us  in  another  world,  we  should  not  have  suffi- 
cient motiyes  universally  to  observe  that  great  law 
of  righteousness  which  he  hath  given  us :  for  when^- 
soever  we  could  cheat  or  steal  securely,  it  would  be 
highly  reasonable  for  us  to  do  it ;  because  thereby 
we  might  promote  our  own  temporal  happiness, 
which  would  be  the  only  end  we  should  have  to  pur- 
sue. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  other  laws  of 
nature,  which,  without  the  great  motives  of  a  future 
happiness  and  misery,  could  no  longer  induce  any 
reasonable  man  to  obey  them,  than  it  is  for  his  tem- 
poral interest  to  do  so.  For  suppose  I  can  secretly 
stab  or  poison  a  man  whom  I  hate  or  dread,  or  from 
whose  death  I  may  reap  any  considerable  advantage, 
what  should  restrain  me  from  such  a  barbarous  fact  ? 
If  you  say,  the  law  of  nature ;  pray  what  reward  doth 
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the  law  of  nature  propose  sufficient  to  compenMte 
the  dissatisiaction  oimj  revenge,  or  the  danger  I  ruQ 
in  suffering  my  enemy  to  live  ?  or  what  punishment 
doth  the  law  of  nature  denounce,  that  is  sufficient  to 
balance  the  advantage  of  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  that  may  accrue  to  me  by  his  death  ? 
If  you  say,  the  law  of  nature  proposes  to  me  the  r&t 
ward  of  a  quiet  and  satisfied  mind,  if  I  forbear ;  ao4 
denounces  the  punishment  of  a  guilty  and  amaze4 
conscience,  if  I  commit  the  murder :  I  easily  answer^ 
that  this  peace  or  horror,  which  is  consequent  to  the 
forbearance  or  commission  of  murder,  arises  firom  Ui$ 
hope  and  dread  of  future  rewards  and  punishments ; 
which  being  taken  away,  to  murder  or  not  murder 
will  be  indifferent,  as  to  any  peace  or  horror  that  will 
follow  upon  it :  and  this  being  removed,  what  consi<^ 
deration  will  there  be  left  sufficient  to  restrain  me 
from  the  bloody  fact,  when  I  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  it  securely,  and  am  furiously  spuiTed  on  to  it  by 
my  own  revenge  and  covetousness  ?  So  that,  if  there 
be  no  rewards  and  punishments  in  another  life^  to  en^- 
force  the  commands  of  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  appa^ 
rent,  that  no  such  rewards  or  punishments  are  annex« 
ed  to  it  in  this  life  as  are  universally  sufficient  to  oblige 
tnen  to  observe  it.  And  is  it  likely,  that  the  aU-wise 
Grovemor  of  the  world  would  ever  impose  a  law  under 
an  insufficient  sanction  ?  that  he  would  ever  give  out 
his  commands  to  his  creatures,  and  then  leave  it  in* 
different  to  them  whether  they  will  obey  him,  or  no? 
as  he  must  needs  have  done,  if  in  all  circumstanocp 
it  be  not  far  better  for  us  to  obey  him  than  to  disr 
obey  him.  And  if  our  nature  is  so  framed,  as  not  to 
be  effectually  persuaded  to  obedience,  without  the 
motives  of  everlasting  rewards  and  punishments,  it  is 
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fltlMsk  Ifeigiilj  credible  that  there  ire  wdi : 
it  «0iild  be  unworthj  of  God  » to  frame  the  nature 
if  3000  of  hiB  noUest  creatures,  as  to  render  it  ii 
fiUe  of  being  governed  b^  him  without  fidaehood 


S.  That  there  is  a  fiiture  happiness  iiaeifed  tx 
good  men  in  the  other  worid  is  highly  prohalile  from 
those  desires  and  expectations  of  it  which  do  so  ge* 
neralty  and  naturallj  arise  in  pure  and  virtoous 
mfaids.  We  rarely,  if  ever,  read  of  any  virtoous 
man,  of  whatsoever  nation  or  rdigion,  or  sect  of  phi* 
loicqphers,  whose  mind  hath  not  been  winged  with 
earnest  hopes  and  desires  of  fiitore  happiness ;  and 
I  know  none  that  have  ever  denied  or  despaired  of 
it»  but  only  such  as  have  first  debauched  and  vitiated 
the  principles  of  their  own  nature.  Sudi  were  the 
Sadducees  and  Epicureans,  sects  that  had  drowned 
an  that  was  human  in  them  in  sensuality  and  voiup- 
toousness,  and  are  branded  upon  record  for  their 
shameful  indulgence  to  their  own  brutish  genius: 
and  such  are  no  standards  of  human  nature,  but 
ought  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  monsters  of  men ; 
and  therefore,  as  we  do  not  think  it  natural  to  men 
to  be  bom  with  six  fingers  upon  one  hand,  though 
there  have  been  many  such  monstrous  and  unnatural 
fairUis;  so  neither  ought  we  to  judge  either  of  what  is 
natural  or  unnatural  to  men,  by  those  human  brutes 
who  by  their  perpetual  wallowing  in  the  {Measures  of 
the  body  have  monstrously  disfigured  their  own  na- 
tures, and  dissolved  all  that  reason,  by  which  they 
are  constituted  men,  into  a  mere  sensual  sagacity  of 
catering  for  the  appetites  of  the  flesh.  If  we  would 
know  therefore  what  is  human  and  natural  to  us, 
we  must  take  our  measures  from  those  who  arc  least 
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itKfnvtd,  and  are  most  cottfimnaUe  to  the  Umm  cf  a 
latiooal  iiattu«;  who  have  picwrFed  the  Bataral 
•u1xH*dmation  of  their  ikmltiesr  and  reduced  thdt 
passiom  and  appetites  under  the  empire  of  their  rea- 
son :  and  these  are  the  men  whom  we  call  Tirtuous* 
and  who,  because  they  live  in  the  exercise  of  those 
aoble  virtues  which  are  proper  to  us  men,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  standards  of  human  nature :  hf 
whom  alone  we  can  judge  of  what  is  natural  and 
unnatural  to  us.  Now  virtue  and  the  desires  and 
hopes  of  immortality  are  so  near  allied,  that,  like 
Hippocrates's  twins,  they  live  and  die  together.  For 
though  while  men  live  a  brutish  and  sensual  Hfe, 
their  future  hopes  are  usually  drowned  in  their  jve- 
aent  enjoyments ;  yet  when  once  they  recover  out  <rf 
this  unnatural  state,  and  b^n  to  live  virtuously,  like 
reasonaUe  beings,  immediately  they  feel  great  de- 
sires and  expectations  of  a  future  happiness  spring- 
ing up  in  their  minds,  and  arising  higher  and  higher, 
proportionably  as  their  progress  is  in  virtue  and  true 
goodness.  Which  is  a  plain  evidence  that  these  hope* 
and  desires  are  natural  to  us,  and  that  they  are  inter- 
woven by  the  great  Creator  in  the  frame  and  consti- 
tution of  our  souls.  Now  how  can  it  consist  with  the 
goodness  of  God  to  implant  such  desires  and  hopes 
an  our  natures,  and  thea  to  withhold  from  them  the 
only  object  that  can  suit  and  satisfy  them !  as  if  it 
were  a  recreation  to  him  to  sit  above  in  the  heaveni^ 
and  behold  the  work  of  his  hands  spending  itself  in 
weary  stru^lings  towards  him,  and  gasping  all  the 
while  it  continues  in  being  after  an  happiness  it  shall 
never  enjoy !  As  for  other  beings,  we  see  they  have 
no  natural  desire  in  vain,  the  good  God  having  so 
4»dered  things,  that  there  are  objects  in  nature  i^ 
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portioocd  to  all  tbor  nstond  nipctitest  fant  if  fKfuT 
be  BO  iCate  of  happinm  icmi  led  fcir  good  men  ia  tike 
oUmt  world,  we  aie  by  m  nstaral  principle  nMXt 
^tnm^j  iodined  to  that  winch  we  can  never  attain 
tou  As  if  God  had  porpoadj  framed  us  with  soch 
indniatioiis,  that  we  might  be  perpetnalhr  tormented 
between  those  two  pasrions  desire  and  despair,  an 
earnest  propension  after  a  future  happiness,  and  an 
utter  incapacitj  of  ever  enjojing  it :  as  if  nature  it- 
self whereby  all  other  beings  are  disposed  to  tbeir 
perfection,  did  serve  onljr  in  mankind  to  make  them 
miseraUe ;  and,  which  is  more  considerable,  as  if  viiw 
tue,  which  is  the  perfection  of  nature,  did  only  con- 
tribute to  our  infelidtjy  by  raising  in  us  desires  and 
expectations,  which  without  a  future  happiness  must 
be  for  ever  baffled  and  disappointed.  For  if  there  be 
no  future  happiness,  either  we  may  know  it,  or  we 
may  not ;  if  we  may  not  koow  it,  why  should  we 
think  that  which  reflects  so  much  dishonour  upon 
God,  viz.  that  he  hath  created  in  us  desires  and  ex- 
pectations, only  to  mock  and  tantalize  them  r  But  if 
we  may  know  it,  then  do  these  desires  and  expecta- 
tions seem  to  be  created  in  us  on  purpose  to  torment 
us.  For,  for  what  other  end  can  we  desire  to  be 
eternally  happy,  who  are  only  brought  forth  into  the 
light  to  be  ere  long  extinguished,  and  shut  up  in 
everlasting  darkness?  The  consideration  of  which 
must  needs  be  an  exceeding  toiture  and  affliction  to 
us. 

8.  That  there  is  a  future  happiness  reserved  for 
good  men  is  evident  from  the  justice  and  equity  of 
the  divine  providence.  That  God  is  a  most  just  and 
righteous  governor  is  acknowledged  by  all  that  be- 
lieve there  is  a  God,  and  that  he  rules  and  governs 
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the  world :  and  if  it  be  so,  then  his  justice  must  first 
or  last  discover  its^  in  distributing  rewards  and  pu-^ 
nishments  to  ment  according  as  they  obey  or  violate 
the  laws  of  hit  government.  For  what  justice  can 
he  express  in  governing  the  world,  if  he  rules  at 
random;  if  he  never  makes  any  difference  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  but  rewards  and  punishes  Ul 
subjects  promiscuously,  without  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  loyal  and  rebellious  ?  And  yet  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  divine  providence  in  this  world,  we 
see  little  or  no  distinction  made  between  them ;  but, 
as  the  Wise  Man  hath  observed,  Eccles.  ix.  £.  a0 
things  come  alike  to  all:  so  that  we  cannot  knor 
God's  love  or  hatred  by  any  thing  that  is  before  us: 
nay,  many  times  we  see  the  wicked,  as  the  Psalmist 
describes  them,  flourishing  Uke  a  green  hay  tr«e. 
Psalm  xxxvii.  35.  whilst  the  righteous  are  sorely  op- 
pressed  and  crushed  under  the  triumphal  chariots  tS 
their  barbarous  enemies.  So  that  were  there  no 
other  state  of  things  but  what  we  see  before  us,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  tolerable  ac- 
cottnt  of  the  just  retributions  of  the  divine  providence. 
For  if  when  we  have  all  acted  our  parts  upon  this 
stage  oS  time,  we  were  to  lie  down  together,  and 
sleep  for  ever  in  the  dust,  how  many  millions  of 
good  men  are  there  that  have  thought  nothing  too 
dear  for  God,  and  have  not  only  sacrificed  their  lust, 
but  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  service,  who  would 
have  no  other  recompense  for  so  doing,  but  a  mi* 
aerable  life  and  a  woful  death,  and  an  obscure  and 
disfaonouraUe  grave!  And  on  the  contrary,  how  muiy 
tniUtoni  of  nillions  of  wicked  men  are  there,  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  nothing  but  one  contuiued  act  of 
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an  the  laws  of  hk  gofmmma^i  aod  ytk 
would  ■odefgg  ao  cdier  piMiihfni  fcr  lo  ciaii^  fcal 
aidj  to  fire  proqienHufy,  to  die  ifaeiij,  aad  tkcB  to 
be  Variously  eoshriaed  in  laoaiuamto  of  ■atlile! 
Aad  can  we  think  thi8»  and  at  the  mmtt  liuM>  he- 
Kere  that  there  is  a  ligMeons  providence  which 
fvperintends  the  afftdn  of  the  worid?  €>ertaii^, if 
not  to  g^em  this  nuterial  wodd,  aad  to  pnt  ^^bbRB 
into  sndi  a  fi^idar  coorae  as  majrhe  snitahle  to  dieir 
natima,and  the  opentiom  ftr  wUch  they  ave  de* 
i^ned,  wookl  aigne  some  defect  of  wiidoni  in  God; 
then  doohtlcm,  not  to  coaqienBate  Tirtne  asnd  Tioe^ 
and  aiUast  things  suitahlv'  to  their  ouaiificationa; 
bnt  thua  cromij  to  coiqile  pfospcAj  with  viee^and 
ndterj  with  Tirtne,  woohi  aigne  him  Afairni  bath 
in  wiadom,  and goodneaa, aad jnstice.  Andpaahifi 
it  woold  be  no  less  expedient,  with  £picnnB»  to  duq 
idl  profidenoey  than  to  ascribe  to  it  such  defects;  it 
being  less  unworthy  of  the  dirine  nature  to  ne^ect 
the  universe  altc^ether,  than  to  administer  hnmaa 
affidrs  with  so  much  injustice  and  irregularity.  So 
that  either  we  must  deny  providence,  or  (which  is 
worse)  deny  the  Justice  of  it ;  or  believe  that  there 
is  a  future  state,  wherein  all  tUngs  shall  be  ad^osted, 
and  good  men  crowned  with  the  rewards  of  their 
obedience,  and  the  wicked  undergo  the  punishment 
of  their  own  f<dlies.  For  this  we  are  sure  of,  that 
the  Judge  of  all  the  world  will  do  righteously;  and 
that  first  or  last  he  will  distribute  his  rewards  and 
punishments  according  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
his  subjects :  and  therefore,  because  we  see  he  doth 
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not  ordinarily  do  it  in  this  world,  we  have  jgrettt  re»- 
sm  to  coDdude  that  he  will  do  it  effectually  in  the' 
world  to  come. 

Fourthly  and  lastly.  That  there  is  a  state  of  futunf 
faap[»ness  prepared  fear  good  men  is  evident  from  the 
revelation  of  his  will,  which  God  hath  made  to  utf 
by  Jesus  Christ.  And  this,  I  confess,  is  the  moM 
concluding  aigument  of  all.  As  for  the  former  aip^ 
mepts,  they  render  the  case  so  highly  probable,  that 
this  at  least  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  bare 
iar  more  reason  to  believe  and  expect  a  future  hap- 
piness, than  we  have  to  doubt  or  despair  of  it :  but 
as  &r  this  last,  it  puts  all  out  of  question,  and  leaves 
us  no  pretence  of  reason  why  we  shoold  doubt  or 
suspect  it  For  eternal  happiness  and  salvation  is 
the  great  Uessing  which  our  Baviour  hath  promised 
us,  to  encourage  us  to  perseverance  in  well-doing; 
and  in  that  everlasting  gospel  which  he  preached  to 
the  world,  he  hath  in  the  name  of  God  proposed  to 
us  a  heaven  of  endless  joys  and  felicities,  and  brought 
l^  and  itnmortaUiif  to  Ught.  So  that  if  he  were 
commissioned  from  God  to  make  this  great  proposal 
to  manldnd,  we  have  as  much  security  of  a  luture 
happiness  as  we  can  have  of  the  truth  of  God ;  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  certainty  we  have,  whether 
in  philosophy  or  divinity.  Now  that  he  was  commis- 
Honed  from  God  to  promise  what  he  did  to  us  is  ap- 
parent, because  God  himself  by  sundry  voices  from 
heaven  declared'  him  to  be  his  ambassador  to  the 
•mvAA ;  and  proclaimed  him  hit  beloved  Son  in  whom 
he  wa*  weti  pleated,  end  whom  he  had  substituted 
the  suinreme  minister  of  bis  grace  and  goodness  to 
mankind ;  and  what  he  declared  ra  words,  he  aim 
demonsCrated  in  deeds.    For  when  Christ  was  bap- 
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tSutAf  Ood  tnt  ddini  his  holr  Spirit  opoo 
iBijgbl  fliiioiiig^  flame,  wlnch^'ftiivcMliiig'  itxlf  imiad 
bead,  encirded  his  brows  like  a  crovm  of  •■■• 
and  refDained  upcm  him :  which  glotkiMS  ap- 
pearance, answering  to  that  visible  g^orr  bgr  wUch 
6cd  appeared  from  between  the  cherofaims,  dedared 
Mm  to  be  the  temple  of  God,  in  whom  tke/klmem 
^Ae  Godhead  dwelt  bodUy,  and  in  whidi  he  meant 
to  take  his  residence  for  erer.  And  awonlk^ly 
after  this  visible  shechinah  or  glory  disappeared,  we 
flpd  most  palpable  and  apparent  signs  of  the  pareacnce 
of  God  in  him :  for  by  this  it  was  that  he  cured  the 
tick,  and  calmed  the  seas,  and  raised  the  dead,  and 
wrought  all  those  wondrous  works  by  which  he  prov- 
ed his  mission  from  above*  For  so  we  are  t/M^  that 
be  went  about  doing  good,  and  heaUng  aU  tkai 
oppressed  of  the  Devil;  for  God  was  wM 
Acts  X.  38.  And  after  all  the  miracles  that  he 
in  his  life,  by  this  power  and  presence  of  God  that 
was  in  him,  being  barbarously  murdered,  he  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  same  power,  and  ascended  tri- 
umphantly to  heaven.  Of  the  truth  of  all  which  we 
have  as  clear  and  credible  testimony  as  ever  was 
given  to  any  matters  of  fact ;  the  report  of  them  be- 
ing handed  down  to  us  from  those  who  were  eye 
and  ear  witnesses ;  who  in  the  defence  of  what  they 
testified  exposed  themselves  to  infinite  hasards,  and 
at  last  confirmed  their  testimony  with  their  dearest 
blood ;  which  is  the  greatest  security  that  any  wit- 
ness can  possibly  give  of  his  honesty.  For  what 
should  move  them  to  testify  these  things,  had  they 
not  known  them  to  be  true  ?  It  was  apparently  their 
temporal  interest  to  have  concealed  them ;  and  tbeir 
religion,  in  which  their  eternal  interest  was  involved. 
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proMbited  them  all  wilful  lying,  under  the  penalty  of 
va  endless  damnation :  and  would  any  men  in  their 
wits  hare  maintained  a  loiown  imposture,  when  they 
were  assured  beforehand,  that  all  they  should  gain 
by  it  was  to  die  for  it  bare,  and  to  be  damned  for  it 
hereafter  ?  And  if  their  testimony  be  true>  as  we 
have  all'  manner  of  reason  to  believe  it  is,  then  what 
they  testiiy  doth  plainly  denote  the  blessed  Jesus  to 
be  the  hoh/  one  of  God;  from  whom,  as  from  bis 
most  holy  habitation,  God  would  hereafter  commu- 
nicate all  bis  blessings  to  mankind.  And  if  so,  then 
we  are  sure  of  eternal  liffe,  upon  condition  of  our  p€i- 
tient  cojUmuatiee  in  weil-doiag:  for  whatsoever  be 
hatb  promised  us,  he  must  hare  promised  ui  from 
God ;  who  dwelt  in  the  sacred  temple  of  his  body, 
and  from  thence  pronounced  the  oracles  of  bis  grace 
and  goodness,  and  manifested  himsdf  perpetually  by 
sundry  miraculous  effects. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  future  happiness 
many  useful  inferences  may  be  raised:  and  first, 
from  bence  we  may  perceive  what  an  unreasonaUe 
thing  it  is  finr  us  Christians  imoioderately  to  dotd 
upon  tiie  woiid.  I  confess,  if  our  chief  or  only  in- 
terest were  inrtdved  in  this  worid,  and  we  had  no 
hopes  beyond  the  grave,  there  were  then  some  ex<- 
cuse  to  be  made  for  immoderate  sobdtude  about  the 
trifling  concerns  of  this  present  life ;  but  when  it  is 
so  apparent  that  we  are  bom  to  higher  hopes,  and 
are 'here  but  candidates  and  probationers  for  an  ever- 
lasting preferment  in  the  highest  heaven,  methinks 
the  sense  of  it  should  make  us  blush  at  our  own  fol- 
lies, to  think  how  busy  we  are  in  pursuing- the  &d- 
ing  vanitiea  of  this  world,  whilst  the  great  interest 
a(  0ar  eteriiity  is  wfudly  n^leeted  and  fesgottm. 

TOI..  III.  p  p 
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Blesied  God !  who  would  imagine,  that  in  m  woild 
peopled  with  inunortal  sfMiits,  that  must  live  for  ever 
In  unconceivable  happniess  or  miseryt  the  greatest 
number  of  us  should  be  such  utter  strangers  to  the 
thoughts  and  concerns  of  another  world !  that  we, 
who  are  so  industrious  in  our  tempcmd  affairs,  as  not 
to  sUp  any  opportunity  of  gain^  but  are  so  ready  to 
court  every  occasion  that  tends  to  advance  these 
our  momentary  pleasures,  profits,  and  honours,  should 
be  r^fardless  of  those  celestial  joys,  which  if  we  foil 
abort  of,  we  are  undone  for  ever ;  and  which  if  we 
arrive  to,  we  shall  be  as  happy  as  all  the  beatitudes 
of  an  immortal  heaven  can  make  us !  O  inconaiderate 
beings  that  we  are !  where  is  the  reason  that  consti- 
tutes us  men,  that  we  should  choose  thus  crossly  to 
the  nature  of  things,  when  there  is  so  vast  a  -dispro- 
portion between  the  objects  of  our  choice,  between 
heaven  and  earth,  between  moments  and  eternity, 
between  the  hungry  and  withering  joys  of  this  world, 
and  the  eternally  ravishing  pleasures  of  the  world  to 
come !  Methinks  if  we  had  any  dram  of  reason 
left  in  us,  the  consideration  that  we  are  bom  to  an 
immortal  crown,  which  nothing  but  our  own  fc^y 
can  disseize  us  of,  were  enough  to  inspire  us  with  a 
noble  disdain  of  all  these  bewitching  vanities  about 
us ;  and  to  make  us  look  upon  them  as  things  be- 
neath us,  toys  and  trifles,  not  worthy  our  scrambling 
for.  When  we  consider,  that  there  is  an  heaven  of 
^adless  joys  prepared  for  us,  which,  if  we  will,  we 
may  make  as  sure  of  as  we  can  of  our  own  beings, 
methinks  so  vast  an  hope  should  raise  our  grovelling 
thoughts  so  high  above  this  world,  that  when  we  look 
down  upon  it,  it  should  disappear,  or  look  like  a  thin 
blue  landscape,  next  to  nothing ;  and  all  the 
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and  scramUings  of  silly  mortals  for  little  parcek  of 
earth  should  seem  as  trifling  and  inconsiderable  to 
US)  as  the  toils  and  labours  of  a  little  world  of  ants 
about  a  molehill.  For  how  is  it  possible  almost,  that 
such  little  impertinencies  should  take  up  our  thoughts^ 
who  have  an  eternity  of  weal  and  woe  before  us ! 
And  when  we  have  all  that  an  everlasting  heaven 
means,  to  busy  our  thoughts  and  employ  our  cares 
about,  how  can  we  engage  with  so  much  zeal  and  vi. 
gour  in  the  petty  affairs  of  this  world !  Foolish  and 
unwise  that  we  are,  thus  to  neglect  our  most  im- 
portant interests  for  every  impertinent  trifle,  to  sell 
oar  souls  for  a  little  money,  and  give  immortal  halle» 
lujahs  for  a  song !  And  when  we  are  bom  to  such 
infinite  hopes,  to  choose  Nebuchadnezzar's  &te,  and 
leave  crowns  and  sceptres,  to  live  among  the  savage 
herds  of  the  wilderness. 

S.  From  hence  we  may  learn,  how  vigorous  and 
industrious  we  ought  to  be  in  discharging  the  duties 
of  our  religion.  For  how  can  we  think  any  pains  too 
much,  when  an  everlasting  heaven  is  the  reward  of 
our  labour !  What  a  poor  thing  is  it,  that  we  should 
grudge  to  spend  a  few  moments  here  in  the  severest 
exercises  of  holiness  and  virtue,  when  within  this 
little,  little  while,  in  consideration  of  our  short  pains, 
we  shall  have  nothing  else  to  do  throughout  a  long 
and  blessed  eternity,  but  to  enjoy  a  heaven  of  pure 
pleasures,  and  bathe  our  faculties  for  ever  in  fresh 
delights ;  to  converse  with  the  fountain  of  all  love 
and  goodness,  and  warble  eternally  praises  to  him ; 
and  in  the  vision  of  his  beauty  and  goodness  to  live 
in  everlasting  raptures  of  joy  and  love !  O  my  soul  I 
what  though  thou  toilest  and  labourest  now  to  climb 
the  everlasting  hills !  yet  be  of  good  heart,  for  it  will 
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not  be  long  before  thou  art  at  the  top,  where  thou 
wilt  find  such  pleasant  gales  and  glorious  prospects 
as  will  make  thee  infinite  amends  for  all :  yea,  though 
the  ton  thou  undergoest  were  abundantly  more  than 
it  is ;  though,  instead  of  the  labour  of  mortifying  thy 
lusts,  and  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  thy 
task  were  to  row  in  the  galleys  or  dig  in  the  mines 
for  a  thousand  years  together ;  yet  methinks  the  con- 
sideration that  heaven  will  be  at  last  thy  reward 
should  be  enough  to  sweeten  and  endear  it.     O 
would  we  but  often  represent  to  our  minds  the  glo- 
rious things  of  another  world,  what  holy  fervours 
would  such  charming  thoughts  kindle  within    us! 
and  with  how  much  spirit  and  vigour  would  they 
carry  us  through  the  weary  stages  of  our  duty! 
What  lust  is  there  so  dear  to  us,  that  we  should  not 
willingly  sacrifice  to  the  hopes  of  immortality  !  What 
duty  so  difficult,  that  we  should  not  cheerfuUy  un- 
dergo, while  the  crown  of  glory  is  in  our  eye !  Surely 
did  we  but  look  more  frequently  to  the  recompense 
of  reward,  we  should  be  all  life,  and  spirit,  and  wing; 
our  sluggish  souls  would  be  inspired  with  an  ange- 
lical vigour  and  activity ;  and  we  should  run  with 
alacrity,  as  well  as  patience,  the  race  that  is  set  be^ 
Jbre  us.    But,  alas !  we  look  upon  our  reward  as  a 
thing  a  great  way  ofi*:  and  it  is,  I  confess,  reserved 
for  us  within  that  invisible  world  whereinto  our  dull 
sense  is  not  able  to  penetrate ;  which  is  the  reason 
that  we   are   not   so   vigorously   affected  with    it. 
Wherefore,  to  make  amends  for  this  disadvantage, 
let  us  often  revive  the  considerations  of  eternity  upon 
our  minds,  and  inculcate  the  reality  and  certainty  of 
our  future  weal  or  woe,  together  with  the  great  weight 
and  importance  of  them :  let  us  thus  reason  with 
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ourselves ;  "  O  my  soul !  if  it  be  so  certain  as  it  is, 
"  that  there  are  such  unspeakable  Joys  reserved  for 
"  good  men,  and  such  intolerable  miseries  for  the 
"  wicked ;  why  should  not  these  things  be  to  me  as 
"  if  they  were  already  present  ?  Why  should  I  not 
"  be  as  much  afraid  to  sin,  as  if  the  gates  of  hell 
"  stood  open  before  me,  ani  I  saw  the  astonishing 
"  miseries  of  those  damned  ghosts  that  are  weltering 
"  in  the  flames  of  it  ?  And  why  should  I  not  as 
"  cheerfully  comply  with  my  duty,  as  if  I  had  now  a 
"  fiill  prospect  of  the  regions  of  happiness,  and  I  saw 
"  the  great  Jesus  at  the  right  hand  of  God  with  dia- 
"  dems  of  glory  in  his  hand,  to  crown  those  pure  and 
"blessed  spirits,  who  have  been  bis  faithful  serranta 
"  to  the  death  ?"  And  doubtless  would  we  but  inure 
our  minds  a  little  to  such  thoughts  as  these,  they 
would  wonderfully  actuate  all  the  powers  of  our 
souls,  and  be  continually  inspiring  us  with  new  vi- 
gour in  the  ways  of  holiness  and  virtue :  for  what 
difGcuIties  are  there  that  can  daunt  our  good  resolu- 
tions, while  they  are  animated  with  this  persuasion, 
that  if  we  have  our  Jhiit  unto  hoUneaa,  our  end 
shall  be  everlasting  Ufe  ?  Rom.  vi.  22. 

3.  From  hence  we  may  perceive  how  upright 
and  sincere  we  ought  to  be  in  all  our  professions 
and  actions :  for  if  there  be  such  an  happiness  re- 
served for  us  in  heaven,  then  doubtless,  if  we  intend 
to  partake  of  it,  we  must  be  sincerely  good ;  because 
he  that  is  the  donor  of  thb  glorious  reward  is  a  God 
that  searcheth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins,  and  is 
a  curious  observer  of  our  secret  thoughts  and  most 
retired  actions;  and  consequently  will  reward  us, 
not  according  to  what  we  seem  to  be,  but  to  what 
we  really  are.  We  may  possibly  cheat  men  into'  a 
pp  8 
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finr  opiniaD  of  OS,  bj  disguisii^  umadfei  ia  a 
of  godfineM,  and  boDg  our  oooTcmtioo  with 
cioos  pretences  of  pie^ ;  but  that  God  wiih  wfaom 
we  hare  to  do  sees  tfaroiigfa  aH  the  danhhiga  and  fb- 
coses  of  hjrpocrisfy  and  can  easO j  discern  a  rotten 
core  through  the  most  beaatifnl  find  that  can  be 
distended  over  it.  So  that  we  can  nerer  hope  to 
obtain  his  Messing,  as  Jacob  did  his  blind  fatlMr's, 
bjr  a  counterfeit  voice,  or  exterior  disguise  of  rdi- 
gion :  for  all  the  finr  vizards  of  h jpocrisjr  are  so  tar 
firom  hiding  our  Uemisbes  from  God,  that  they  laj 
them  more  open  to  his  all-seeing  ejre,  and  make  them 
appear  more  monstrous  and  deformed  Wherefixne, 
unless  we  are  really  good,  we  were  better  not  to 
seem  to  be  so ;  for  mere  pretences  of  piety  win  be  so 
tar  from  procuring  salvation  for  ns,  that  they  will 
but  enhance  and  aggravate  our  condemnation,  and 
sink  and  plunge  us  deeper  into  hdl,  instead  of  ob- 
taining any  entrance  for  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Since  therefore  there  is  such  an  immortal 
reward  prepared  for  us  in  the  world  to  come,  if  we 
love  ourselves,  or  have  any  regard  for  our  most  im- 
portant interest,  we  cannot  but  be  in  good  earnest 
for  heaven ;  and  if  we  are  so,  we  shall  be  sincere 
and  upright  in  all  our  actions,  and  the  great  design 
of  our  lives  will  be  to  approve  ourselves  to  God  and 
our  own  consciences.  If  by  giving  alms  we  hope 
to  increase  our  stock  in  that  great  bank  of  bliss 
above,  we  shall  not  care  so  much  to  blow  a  trumpet 
when  we  do  it,  that  so  the  world  may  take  notice 
of,  and  praise  our  bounty ;  but  our  rejoicing  will  be 
this,  that  we  have  approved  ourselves  to  God,  from 
whom  we  expect  the  reward  of  our  obedience.  If 
we  abstain  from  sin  with  respect  to  the  future  re- 
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oompenae*  we  shall  do  it  in  private,  as  well  as  in  the 
▼iew  of  the  world ;  knowing  that  wherever  we  ar% 
we  are  under  Grod's  eye,  who  alone  can  make  ut 
happy  or  miseraUe  f«-  ever.  In  a  word,  if  we  ee- 
riously  mind  the  glory  that  is  set  before  us,  we  shaU 
be  as  curious  of  our  thoughts  and  secret  purposes  aa 
if  they  were  to  be  exposed  upon  an  open  theatre; 
ctmsidering  that  they  are  all  cpen  and  naked  to  thi^ 
Giod  with  wham  we  have  to  do,  and  upon  whonl 
the  hope  of  our  immortal  haj^ness  depends.  For 
to  what  purpose  should  we  dissemble  and  play 
the  hypocrites,  unless  we  could  impose  upon  the 
Almi^ty,  and  make  him  belieTe  that  we  are  good 
when  we  are  «tot»  and  so  steal  to  heaven  in  a 
vizard? 

Fourthly  and  lastly.  From  hence  it  is  visible,  what 
great  reason  we  have  to  be  dieerftil  under  the  afflic- 
tions and  miseries  of  this  worid>  considering  what 
glories  and  felicities  there  are  prepared  for  us  in  the 
world  to  come :  indeed  all  the  miseries  of  this  world 
are  more  or  less,  as  we  have  more  or  less  reason  to 
be  supported  under  them ;  but  when  we  consider 
that  our  time  here  is  but  a  moment,  compared  with 
our  everlasting  abode  in  the  world  to  come,  our 
present  happiness  and  misery  will  appear  to  be  very 
inconsiderable.  We  are  now  upon  onr  journey  to- 
wards our  heavenly  country,  and  it  is  no  greM 
matter  how  tqu^  the  way  is,  [wovided  that  heaven 
be  our  joumey^s  end :  for  though  here  we  want 
many  of  those  accommodations  which  we  may  ex- 
pect and  desire,  yet  this  is  but  the  common  &te  of 
travellers,  and  we  must  be  contented  to  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  and  not  look  toliave  every  thing 
just  to  our  mind.  Bat  all  Uuae  difficulties  and  inr 
p  p  4 
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oopvepjancies  will  shortly  be  over,  and  after  a  feir 
days  will  be  quite  fisfgotten^  and  be  to  us  as  if  tli^ 
never  had  been :  and  when  we  are  safisly  lamfed  in 
our  own  country,  we  shall  look  back  from  the  shore 
with  pleasure  and  delight  upon  those  boisterous  seas 
which  we  have  escaped,  and  for  ever  Uess  the  storms 
and  winds  that  drove  us  thither.  Wherefore  hok!,  O 
my  faith  and  patience,  a  little  longer,  and  your  wcnk 
will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  aU  my  sighs  and  groans 
within  a  few  moments  will  expire  into  everlasting 
songs  and  hallelujahs :  NSv  ftjh  al  fifiiftu  i^uSi^  mn^aif 

iyXai  ii  r/y€f  ciV/y  ayoBeUf  ag  vvf  oi  iuucArroi*  iaroi  yap 
i  &€0^  airSn  <fAs  aHyioVy  KoraXafA/nn  aunauQ  rj»  i^ttm  t^ 

mrtfH  io^iiK.  **  Now  our  days  are  dark  and  gloomy, 
^  but  the  bright  glorious  day  is  dawning, .  which 
^  night  shall  never  interrupt ;  for  God  himself  is  the 
^*  eternal  sun,  that  enlightens  us  with  the  bright 
^  riays  of  his  own  glory."  And  what  is  a  little 
doudy  weather  compared  with  an  everlasting  sun- 
shine ?  Doubtless  these  Ught  evictions,  which  are 
but  for  a  moment^  are  not  worthy  to  he  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  he  revealed  in  us.  Let 
us  therefore  comfort  ourselves  with  these  things, 
and  while  we  are  groaning  under  the  miseries  of 
this  life,  let  us  encourage  ourselves  with  this  consi- 
deration ;  that  within  a  little,  little  while  all  our  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  an 
everlasting  period  put  to  all  our  sorrows  and  mise- 
ries ;  when  we  shall  be  removed  from  all  the  trou- 
bles and  temptations  of  a  wicked  and  ill-natured 
world,  be  past  all  storms,  and  secured  from  all  fur- 
ther danger  of  shipwreck,  and  be  safely  landed  in 
the  regions  of  bliss  and  immortality.  And  can  we 
complain  of  the  foulness  of  a  way  that  leads  into  a 
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paradise  of  entUesB  delights,  and  not  cheerftilly  uit- 
dergo  these  tdiort  though  iHtter.  throes,  which^ltta 
the  Virgin-moUier^B,  will  quicrkly  end  in;  songs  and 
everlasting  mt^n^atf?  Cheer  up  therefore,  O  mj 
crest-fallen  soul,  for  thy  bitter  passion  will  soon  be 
at  an  end ;  and  though  now  thou  art  sailing  in  a 
tempestuous  sea,  yet  a  few  leagues  off  lies  that 
blessed  port,  where  thou  shalt  be  crowned  as  soon 
as  thou  art  landed :  and  then  the  remembrance  of 
the  storms  thou  bast  passed  will  contribute  to  the 
triumphs  of  thy  coronation ;  and  all  the  bad  enter- 
tainments thou  meetest  with  in  this  life  will  but 
make  earth  more  loathsome  to  thee  while  thou  art 
here,  and  heaven  more  welcome  when  thou  ccnnest 
there ;  and  these  thy  l^t  (^ffUcttoiu,  which  are  but 
^  a  moment,  will  work  for  thee  a  Jar  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  <lf  glory,  S  Cor.  iv.  17. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  necngitjf  ^mortification,  to  the  cbtaining  (^eternal 

J.  COME  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed,  namely, 
that  the  eternal  hfe  and  happiness  of  good  men  de- 
pends upon  their  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body : 
and  that  it  doth  so,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 

First,  From  Ood's  ordination  and  appointment. 

Secondly,  From  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

I.  From  God's  ontinatioD  and  appointment.  God, 
who  is  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  WOTld,  hath 
proposed  eternal  life  as  an  encouragement  to  those 
who  by  patient  eontinnance  in  well-doing  wehjor 
glory  tmd  honour  and  immariatay ;  and  suppodi^ 
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that  wkked  men  ooold  enjoy  the  happunesn  of  die 
xrtiier  worid^  yet  it  would  be  inconaisteiit  with  the 
wMom  of  his  government  to  admit  tiiem  to  it.  For 
iihould  he  reward  offenders  with  eternal  hainnneflB. 
Who  would  be  afraid  of  offending  him  ?  And  if  onoe 
he  rules  with  such  a  slack  and  indulgent  rein,  as  to 
take  away  all  reason  of  fear  from  lus  subjects,  his 
government  must  immediately  dissolve  into  anardiy 
and  confusion.  And  therefore  to  prevent  this,  he 
hath  fairly  warned  us  by  his  reiterated  threats,  that 
if  we  live  in  disobedience  to  his  laws,  we  shall  be 
for  ever  banished  from  that  kingdom  of  happiness 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  and  fear 
him :  so  in  Rom.  viii.  IS.  we  are  assured,  that  if  -we 
Uve  afier  ihefle$h^  we  shall  die :  and  in  GaL  v.  I9, 
SO,  21.  we  are  told,  that  the  works  of  the  flesh  are 
manifest^  which  are  these;  adultery ^  JbmieaHam^ 
uncleannesSf  lasciviousness^  idolatry^  witchcraft 
hatred^  variance^  emulations^  wrath,  strife,  setU* 
tions,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunkenness, 
reveUings,  and  such  like :  of  the  which  I  tell  you 
before,  a^  I  have  also  told  you  in  time  past,  that 
they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God:  and  so  1  Cor.  vi.  9^  10.  Know  ye 
not  (says  the  apostle)  that  the  unrighteous  shall  tud 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Be  not  deceived :  nei- 
ther fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
geminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  king^ 
dom  of  Grod.  And  to  the  same  purpose  the  same 
apostle  tells  us,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean 
person,  nor  covetous  man,  who  is  an  idolater,  hath 
any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Ephes.  ▼.  5. 
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All  which  dreadful  deDunciations  most  be  supposed 
to  be  cODditional ;  for  else  tfaejr  are  not  coDsistent 
with  the  promise  of  pardon  to  those  that  truly  tc- 
pent :  so  that  the  meaning  of  them  is  plainly  this ; 
that  if  we  persevere  in  these  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and 
do  not  mortify  them,  we  shall  have  no  part  nor  por- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hence  the  apostle  ex- 
horts  us,  Coloas.  iii.  S,  6.  MorHfy  therefore  your 
vtemhera  which  are  upon  the  earth,  Jbmicatum,  im- 
cleaattest,  inordinate  Section,  evil  coHCupiscence, 
and  covetoatneM,  which  is  idolatry:  for  which 
^ing^  sake  the  wrath  of  God  cometh  on  the  chU- 
dren  ((f  disobedienee.  Which  implies,  that  if  they 
did  mortify  these  lusts,  the  wrath  of  God  should  not 
come  upon  them ;  but  if  they  did  not,  they  should  be 
liable  to  the  divine  indignation  among  the  diildren 
of  discdiedience.  By  all  which  it  is  apparent,  that  ac- 
cording to  God's  free  ordination  and  appointment, 
our  eternal  happiness  and  welfare  depends  upon  our 
mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body,  since  God  hath 
so  ordained,  that  if  we  do  mortify  them,  we  shall 
live,  and  that  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  bie  for  ever  ex- 
communicated from  the  regions  of  fife  and  immor* 
tality. 

II.  This  is  also  apparent  frtnn  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  For  if  God  had  not  excluded  those  that  hre 
in  their  sdns  from  eternal  lifo,  by  his  own  free  ordi- 
natioQ,  yet  they  must  have  been  excluded,  the  fu- 
ture happiness  being  so  inconsutent  with  a  vidous 
state,  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  reconcile  them. 
For  the  thing  itself  implies  a  contradiction,  and  is 
not  an  object  of  any  power,  no  not  of  omnipotence 
itself;  and  God  may  as  well  make  white  to  be  Uack, 
while  it  is  white,  as  a  vicious  soul  to  be  happy,  while 
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k  k  "wkknm.  For  hoppinen  k  a  refatire  Umig^  and 
doth  in  its  own  nature  implj  a  coimpondeiMX  and 
agreement  between  the  fiuniHy  and  the  object ;  and 
be  the  object  never  so  good  in  itsd^  yet  if  it  doth 
sot  agree  with  the  faculty  whoennto  it  k  obiected, 
k  k  misery  and  aflUctkm  to  it.  Though  a  man 
should  be  entertained  with  all  the  ddicate  reiidies  of 
musicy  yet  if  he  hath  not  a  musical  ear,  it  will  be  but 
a  tedious  ungrateful  din  to  him ;  and  though  hk  ap- 
petite should  be  courted  with  all  the  rich  rarieties 
in  nature,  yet  if  they  do  not  agree  with  hk  coarse 
and  hom^  palate,  he  will  distaste  and  nauseate 
them.  And  so  if  a  man  should  be  jdaced  in  hesreii 
among  all  the  joyd  with  which  that  blessed  state 
dxmnds,  ]ret  unless  hk  mmd  and  temper  did  suit 
and  agree  with  them,  they  would  all  be  so  manj  rai- 
aeries  and  torments  to  him ;  he  would  be  afflicted 
even  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  grope  for  heavtsn  in 
the  midst  of  paradise;  and  it  would  be  impoasiiile 
for  him  to  be  pleased  with  hk  condition,  till  the  ge- 
nius and  temper  of  hk  mind  were  altered,  and  the 
dispositions  of  hk  soul  were  reconciled  to  that  hea- 
venly state.  So  that  if  we  can  demonstrate  that 
there  k  and  must  be  antipathy  and  disagreement  in 
wicked  souk  to  the  future  happiness,  it  will  then  be 
apparent,  from  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing, 
that  our  enjoyment  of  the  fiiture  happiness  depends 
upon  our  ceasing  to  be  wicked,  or,  which  k  all  one, 
upon  our  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  flesh.  Now  to 
evidence  thk  disagreement  between  wicked  souk 
and  the  heavenly  state,  I  shall  do  these  three 
things: 

-  First,  Shew  wherein  the  felicities  of  the  future 
state  do  consist. 
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~  Secondly,  What  the  temper  and  dispomtion  of 
wicked  souls  will  be  in  the  future  state. 

Thirdly,  How  contrary  such  a  temper  and  dispo- 
sition must  be  unto  such  felicities. 

1.  I  am  to  shew  wherein  the  felicities  of  the  fu- 
ture state  do  consist.  And  here  I  shall  not  presume 
to  give  you  a  particular  description  o£  heaven,  the  fe- 
licities whereof  the  apostle  tells  us  are  ineffable ;  but 
shall  content  myself  to  give  you  the  general  account 
of  it,  which  I  find  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospeL  In 
general  therefore  we  may  be  secure  of  this,  that  hea^ 
ven  is  such  an  happiness  as  is  most  suitable  to  a  ra- 
tional nature;  it  being  desi^pied  and  prepared  fw 
reasonable  beings,  to  whom  (as  I  have  shewed)  it 
would  not  be  a  heaven,  if  it  were  not  agreeable  to 
their  natures.  For  should  God  have  provided  for  ua 
a  heaven  of  sensual  felicities,  to  gratify  the  un- 
bounded lickerishness  of  our  carnal  appetites,  it 
would  have  been  a  happiness  fitter  for  beasts  than 
men :  and  whilst  our  sensual  and  brutish  part  had 
been  feasted  with  everlasting  varieties  of  carnal  plea^ 
Bures,  our  intellectual  powers,  which  are  the  noblest 
ingredients  of  our  natures,  must  have  pined  away  a 
long  eternity,  for  want  of  those  joys  and  delights 
which  alone  are  proper  and  agreeable  to  their  na- 
tures. Now  our  proper  happiness,  as  we  are  reason- 
able beiugs,  consists  in  being  perfectly  rational,  and 
in  the  union  of  our  understandings,  wills,  and  af- 
fections with  such  objects  as  are  most  agreeable  to 
our  rational  natures.  And  what  is  it  to  be  perfectly 
rational,  but  to  reason  truly  according  to  the  nature 
o£  things ;  and  to  choose  and  refuse,  and  love  and 
hate,  according  to  the  dictates  of  true  reason  ?  And 
what  is  it  to  have  tmr  understandings,  wiUs.  ■and  af- 
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fectums  unitwl  to  mcb  olgecti  as  are 
to  our  icMOoabie  nadnei,  bat  onlf  to  knoiw  tibal 
wUdi  k  oioik  worthj  to  be  knoam^aiid  to  cboQR 
and  loire  that  wliidi  k  most  wortbj  to  be  dioKo  aad 
loired  ?  When  therefore  our  mudentandiiig  is  becxaae 
10  dear  and  vigDrous  as  to  reason  aright,  and  pene- 
trate into  the  natures  of  things,  and  our  wiDs  and 
affections  are  perfectly  compliant  and  hamionioas 
with  it,  and  all  these  are  in  omjunction  with  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  truth  and  goodness,  we  are  tiien 
armed  to  the  heaventf  state  of  reasonable  natmcs. 
And  therefixre  aD  that  is  positivdy  aflfarmed  of  the 
heavenly  happiness  in  the  gospA  is  onlf  this ;  that 
it  consists  in  our  seeing  God,  and  knrin^  and  le* 
semUing  him,  and  being  for  ever  associated  with 
those  blessed  spirits  that  see  and  love  and  reaemfale 
him  as  wdl  as  we.  And  this  doubtless  is  su<^  a  fe- 
licity as  no  mortal  language  can  express :  fior  how 
will  my  understanding  triumph,  when  it  is  once 
emerged  out  of  all  the  mists  and  clouds,  with  which 
it  is  here  surrounded,  into  the  clear  heaven  of  vision, 
where  it  shall  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
spect throughout  the  whole  horizon  of  truth  ;  when 
God  and  heaven,  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  other 
world,  shall  be  always  present  to  my  ravished 
thoughts !  How  hale  and  sound,  how  light  and  ex« 
pedite  will  my  soul  be,  when  it  is  disentangled  from 
all  those  unreasonable  passions  which  here  do  clog 
and  disease  her!  When  all  her  jarring  faculties 
shall  be  reduced  into  a  perfect  harmony,  what  a  hea- 
ven of  content  and  peace  will  there  spring  up  within 
her  own  bosom !  And  when  she  is  thus  contempered 
to  the  divine  perfection,  and  inspired  throughout 
with  a  godlike  nature,  in  what  raptures  of  love  and 
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B  of  joy  will  sbe  coaveraie  vith  Qod  find  \Aeafh 
ed  spiiiu !  This  doubttest,  if  there  were  no  more,  \» 
enough  to  make  the  heavenly  state  unspeakably 
happy  aod  blessed :  and  this,  together  with  perfept 
freedom  irom  pains  and  misery  and  death,  is  all  of 
heaven  that  Glod  hatti  made  known  to  us  iq  his  gos- 
pd.  Here  we  are  told  that  we  shall  be  made  per- 
yiKt;  that  we  shall  aee  aa  we  are  teem,  and  htoy^  as 
we  are  known,  and  behold  him  that  is  invisible  &ce 
to  face :  for  yet  it  doth  not  appear  vhat  ve  sAaU 
be,  says  St.  John ;  but  tve  know  that  when  he  aht^ 
of^ar,  we  shall  he  like  him,  Jbr  we  thall  see  him 
luheiSfl  £pist.  iii.  2.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless 
are,  sundry  additional  felicities  to  these;  hut  in 
tiiese  it  is  apparent  the  main  of  heaven  doth  consist, 
because  these  are  all  that  God  bath  plainly  revealed 
and  made  known  to  us. 

S.  The  next  thing  proposed  was  to  shew  what  the 
temper  and  disposition  oS  wicked  souls  will  be  in  the 
liiture  state.  And  this  may  be  easily  gathered  by 
oonsidering  wherein  a  wicked  temper  consists ;  for 
doubtless  with  the  same  temper  of  mind  that  we  are 
of  in  this  world,  we  shall  go  into  the  other :  for' 
merely  by  going  into  the  other  world  men  cannot  be 
aUered  as  to  their  main  state,  though  they  may  be 
pra-fected  as  to  those  good  dispositions  that  were  here 
begun :  so  that  he  that  is  wicked  here  will  be  wicked 
there  too,  and  that  same  disposition  of  mind  that  we 
carry  with  us  to  our  graves  we  shall  retain  with  us 
in  eternity.  If  therefore  we  would  know  what  the 
temper  oi  a  wicked  soul  will  be  io  the  future  state, 
our  best  way  will  be  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  we 
call  a  wicked  temper  here,  because  it  will  be  thf 
aauK  here  and  berea£ker.    Now  a  wicked  tenqter 
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connate  of  two  things ;  firat,  c{  sensualit j»  and 
oondiy,  of  devilishness.  By  senraalitj,  I  mean  an 
immodarate  propenskm  of  the  soul  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  body;  such  an  headstrong  propension  as 
wh^Ay  diverts  the  soul  from  all  her  nobler  delights 
to  the  brutish  pleasures  of  intemperance,  and  wan- 
tonness, and  ^uttony;  together  with  those  other 
luste  that  are  subservient  to  them,  such  as  frauds  and 
oovetousness,  and  ambition,  and  the  like.  By  devilish- 
ness,  I  mean  those  spiritual  wickednesses  which  do 
not  so  much  depend  upon  the  body  as  the  former, 
but  are  more  immediately  centred  in  the  soul ;  such 
as  pride  and  malice,  and  wrath  and  envy,  and  hatred 
and  revenge,  &c.  which  are  the  sins  of  the  devil,  by 
which  those  once  glorious  and  blessed  spirits  were 
transformed  into  fiends  and  furies.  These  are  the 
venomous  ingredients  of  which  a  wicked  temper  is 
composed.  If  you  inquire  therefore  what  the  tem- 
per of  a  wicked  soul  will  be  in  the  future  state,  I 
answer,  it  will  be  the  same  there  that  it  is  here ;  that 
is,  it  wiU  be  sensual  and  devilish.  As  for  the  latter, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  for  devilishness  being 
immediately  subjected  in  the  soul,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  separated  from  her  by  her  separation  from  the 
body,  and  may  as  well  abide  in  naked  and  separated 
spirits,  as  it  doth  in  the  apostate  angels.  And  as  for 
sensuality,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  soul 
should  retain  the  appetites  of  the  body  after  it  is  se- 
parated from  it,  yet  having  wholly  abandoned  itself 
to  corporeal  pleasures  while  it  was  in  the  body,  it 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  retain  a  vehement  hankering 
after  a  reunion  with  it,  which  is  the  only  sensuality 
that  a  separated  soul  is  capable  of.  For  when  she 
comes  into  the  world  of  spirits,  her  former  accustom- 
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ing  herselfiinto  the  pleasures  of  the  body  wiU.hatie: 
M>  debauched  and  vitiated  her  aji^ietite,  that  she  wffi[ 
be  incapable  of  relishing  any  other  pleasures  but* 
what  are  carnal  and  sensual,  which  because  she  can** 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  body,  she  must  needs  retain  an 
earnest  and  vehement  longing  to  be  reunited  to  it.' 
For  having  never  had  any  former  experience  of  the 
pleasures  of  spirits,  when  she  comes  into  the  othec 
world  she  will  find  herself  miserabfy  destitute  of  all 
that  can  be  pleasant  and  delightful  to  her ;  and  be-: 
cause  she  knows  that  the  only  pleasures  she  can  re- 
.  Ush  are  such  as  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  but  in  con-t 
junction  with  the  body,  therefore  all  her  appetitear 
and  longings  must  needs  unite  into  one  outrageous 
desire  of  being  embodied  again,  that  so  she  may  r&-- 
peat  these  sensual  pleasures,  and  act  over  the  bnitislr 
scene  anew.  Which  possibly  may  be  the  reason  why. 
such  -sensual  souls  have  appeared  so  often  in  church- 
yards and  charnel-houses,  union  with  the  body  beings 
that  which  these  wandering  ghosts  have  the  most. 
eager  afiections  to,  and  that  they  are  most  loath  to  be 
separated  from ;  which  makes  them  perpetually  hoi 
ver  about,  and  linger  after  their'  dear  consort  the 
body ;  the  impossibility  of  their  reunion  with  it  not 
being  able  to  curfe  them  of  their  impotent  desires,  but 
still  they  would  fain  be  alive  again.     Virgil: 

itenimque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora:  quie  luds  iniseris  tarn  dira  cupido? 
And  this,  I  doubt  not,  was  one  great  reason  of  those- 
extracH^inary  abstiaencies  and  bodily  severities  that^ 
were  imposed  by  the  primitive  church ;  that  by  this 
means  they  might  gently  wean  the  soul  from  the> 
pleasures  of  the  body,  and  teach  it  beftnrehand  to  live* 
Upon  .the  delights'  of  separated  spirit! ;  that  so  it> 
VOL.  ifl.  Q  q 
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migbt  drop  into  eternity  with  ease  and  wiUii^ni 
fike  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree ;  and  tlmt  when  it  was 
arrived  into  the  other  world,  it  might  not  haTe  its 
appetite  so  vitiated  with  these  sensual  delights,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  relishing  those  spiritual  ernes,  and 
so  be  endlessly  tormented  with  a  fruitless  desire  61 
returning  to  the  body  again.  This  therefore  fit)m 
the  whole  is  plain  and  apparent,  that  the  temper  ci 
wicked  souls  in  the  other  world  wiU  be  much  the 
same  as  it  is  in  this ;  that  is,  sensual  and  devilish, 
made  up  of  rage  and  spite  and  malice,  together  with 
a  vehement  longing  after  the  deserted  body,  in  whicrh 
they  enjoyed  the  only  pleasures  they  were  capable  of. 
'  And  having  thus  shewed  you  what  are  the  fi^ci- 
ties  of  the  future  state,  and  what  the  temper  of 
wicked  souls  will  be  in  the  future  state,  I  now  pro* 
ceed, 

III.  To  shew  you  how  contrary  sudi  a  temper  and 
disposition  must  be  ilnto  such  felicities.  And  indeed 
sensuality  and  devilishness  are  the  only  indispositions 
for  heaven ;  but  such  indispositions  they  are,  that  if 
upon  an  impossible  supposition  a  soul  could  be  ad« 
mitted  with  them  into  the  habitations  of  the  blessed, 
she  would  not  be  able  to  relish  one  pleasure  there : 
among  all  the  delights  with  which  the  beatific  state 
abounds,  there  would  none  be  found  that  would  please 
her  distempered  palate,  which,  like  a  feverish  tongue, 
must  disrelish  and  nauseate  the  sweetest  liquor,  by 
reason  of  its  overflowing  galL  And  hence  the  apo« 
stle,  exhorting  his  Christian  Colossians  to  be  thank- 
fill  unto  God  for  making  them  tneet  to  he  partcUkers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lights  tells  them, 
that  this  was  eff^ted  by  God's  translating  them  out 
of  the  kinjgdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  oi 
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awn  dear  Son ;  that  is,  by  enaUing  them  to  moi 
their  lusts,  and  inspiring  them  with  the  graces  of  the 
gospel :  Coloss.  i.  12,  IS.  And  this  will  evidently 
appear,  if  we  consider  the  particular  felicities  of 
which  the  heavenly  state  consists ;  which  (as  I  have 
shewed  above)  consists,  first,  in  the  vision  of  God ; 
secondly,  in  our  likeness  or  resemblance  to  him; 
thirdly,  in  the  love  of  him ;  and,  fourthly,  in  the  so- 
ciety of  pure  and  blessed  spirits :  to  all  which  there 
is  an  utter  antipathy  and  disagreement  in  every  sen* 
sual  and  devilish  temper  and  disposition. 

1.  In  every  sensual  and  devilish  mind  there  is  an 
antipathy  and  contrariety  to  the  vision  of  Ood ;  for 
the  sight  of  God  can  be  pleasant  unto  none  but  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  contempered  to  his  perfec* 
tions,  and  transformed  into  his  likeness.  While  wc 
are  unlike  him,  and  contrary  to  him,  as  we  must 
needs  be  while  we  are  censual  and  devilish,  the 
sight  of  him  would  be  more  apt  to  amaze  and  terrify, 
than  to  please  and  delight  us:  for  what  pleasure 
could  a  soul  take  in  the  vision  of  that  God  whom 
she  always  hated,  and  could  never  endure  to  think 
of?  doubtless  she  would  be  so  far  from  being  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  him,  that  it  would  be  her  grief  and 
torment  to  behold  him.  The  sight  of  his  purity  and 
holiness  would  be  so  far  from  delighting  her,  that  it 
would  but  reproach  her  lewd  and  sordid  degeneracy 
from  the  temper  of  a  pure  and  immortal  spirit :  the 
virion  of  his  mercy  and  goodness  would  be  so  far 
from  pleasing  her,  that  it  would  but  upbraid  the 
horrid  devilishness  of  her  own  disposition :  and  which 
way  soever  she  turned  her  eyes,  she  would  see  no- 
tiling  in  God  but  what  did  Ubel  and  condemn  her 
own  impurity  and  wickedness.    And  how  is  it  pot- 
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able  that  such  a  8i|^  should  ever  be  pleasing  imta 
wch  a  spectator  ?  Boubtless  the  vision  of  God^wludi 
if  the  heaven  <tf  godlike  souls,  vrould  be  a  faieH  to 
picked  ones ;  it  would  chase  them  out  of  heavesu  if 
tbey  were  in  it,  and  cause  them  to  fly  away  from  be- 
fiitne  the  £^ry  of  it,  as  bats  and  owls  do  firom  the 
lig^t.  of  the  sun,  and  of  their  own  aoccNcds  to  wrap 
their  guilty  heads  in  the  shades  of  eternal  darkness 
and  despair.  For  how  could  they  endure  the  s^i^ 
of  that  God  in  whom,  while  they  .continue  so  infr^ 
nitely  unlike  him,  it  is  impossiUe  they  should  see 
any  thii^  but  causes  of  hwror  and  confusion?  for 
there  must  be  in  us  some  likeness  and  resemUanoe 
of  God,  to  dispose  us  to  behcdd  him  with .  plenauvfe 
and  delight.  For,  as  Maximus  l^rius  hath  wdldb-^ 
servedt  the  ra  Acmv,  ^  the  divine  nature  whidi  ia  not 
^  visible  to  the  eye  of  senfe,"  To  %\  ^mmfm^i^%mKK 

rifrut  Diss.  1.  **  is  yet  visible  to  that  in  the  soul; 
^*  which  is.  most  pure  and  beautifiil,  and  sublime 
"  and  noble,  in  respect  of  a  certain  similitude  and 
*^  oration  that  is  between  them."  But  where  this* 
similitude  is  wanting,  the  vision  of  God  will  be  rath^ 
a  hell  than  a  heaven :  if  there  be  no  correspondence 
between  what  we  see  in  Grod,  and  what  we  are  in' 
ourselves,  his  glory  may  confound  and  dazzle  us» 
but  it  is  impossible  it  should  please  us:  for  what 
{Measure  can  we  take  in  seeing  that  which  is  so  infi* 
nitely  disagreeable  to  our  natures  ? 

2.  In  every  sensual  and  devilish  mind  there  is  an. 
utter  indisposition  and  contrariety ,  to  the  love  of 
God;  for  all  love  is  founded  in  likeness,  and  doth 
result  out  of  some  harmony  and  resemUancQ  that 
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•there  is  between  the  lover  and  the  beloved.  But 
what  resemblance  can  there  be  between  a  devilish 
-and  carnalized  soul,  and  a  good  and  holy  God  ?  And 
if  there  be  none,  h'ght  and  darkness,  or  heaven  and 
hell,  may  as  soon  agree  as  they.  For  how  can  a 
soul  whose  affections  are  drenched  in  matter,  and 
wedded  to  the  flesh,  love  the  holy  Grod,  who  is  a 
pure  and  spotless  spirit  ?  What  amity  can  there  be 
in  a  black  end  devilish  nature  towards  the  most  kind 
and  benign  Being  in  the  world  ?  Doubtless  from  such 
a  contrariety  of  natures  there  must  necessarily  spring 
mutual  antipathies  and  aversations.  So  that  could 
such  a  soul  be  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God.  she 
would  see  nothing  in  him  but  what  would  enrage 
and  canker  her  with  malice  against  him :  the  sight 
of  those  glorious  perfections  in  him,  which  ai-e  so  re- 
pugnant to  her  own  nature,  instead  of  enamouiing 
her,  would  but  boil  up  her  hatred  into  au  higher  de- 
gree of  aversation  to  him.  For  even  here  we  see,  it 
is  natural  to  lewd  and  wicked  men,  to  picture  God 
hf  the  foul  and  monstrous  original  of  their  own  tem- 
pers ;  and  generally  the  notion  which  they  have  of 
him  is  nothing  but  the  image  of  themselves,  which, 
Narcissus-like,  they  fall  in  love  with  because  it  repre- 
sents what  they  most  delight  in,  even  their  own  dar- 
ling and  beloved  lusts.  Which  is  a  plain  argument 
that  they  cannot  love  God,  till  they  have  deformed 
him  into  their  own  likeness,  and  with  the  Ethi- 
o[nens  copied  him  out  in  the  resemblance  of  their 
own  black  and  devilish  tempers.  When  therefore 
they  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  encircled  about  with 
his  own  rays  of  unstained  and  immaculate  glory, 
the  vast  unlikeness  they  will  then  discern  between 
him  and  themselves  will  doubtless  enrage  and  sour 
Qq  3 
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their  spirits  against  inm^  and  convert  aU  their  fond- 
ness towards  him  into  an  utter  antipathy  and  aversa- 
tion:  for  so  long  as  he  continues  what  he  is,  and 
they  what  they  are,  there  will  be  such  an  iirecnn- 
cileable  contrariety  between  them,  that  they  must 
hate  either  God  or  themselves,  or  else  love  contraries 
at  the  same  time,  which  is  impossible. 

3.  In  every  sensual  and  devilish  mind  there  is  a 
strong  indisposition  to  their  being  made  like  unto 
God ;  i.  e.  there  is  the  same  indisposition  in  them  to 
their  receiving  the  likeness  and  image  of  God^  as 
there  is  in  one  contrary  to  admit  of  another.  Their 
sensual  and  devilish  dispositions  will  as  naturally  re- 
sist the  transforming  impressions  of  the  divine  purity 
and  goodness,  as  fire  doth  water,  or  moisture  drought: 
for  the  image  of  God  being  a  moral  perfection,  must 
be  impressed  on  us  by  the  intervening  ministry  of 
our  understandings,  that  is,  by  our  sight  and  vision 
of  him ;  and  hence  this  apostle  gives  the  reason  why 
we  shall  be  like  unto  him  when  he  doth  appear,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  him  a^  he  is,  1  John  iii.  2.  But 
the  sight  of  God,  which  assimilates  us  to  him,  must 
be  accompanied  with  the  love  of  him ;  for  it  is  love 
that  provokes  to  imitation,  and  imitation  that  trans- 
forms the  lover  into  the  image  of  the  beloved.  For 
though  doubtless  the  beatific  vision  doth  work  far 
more  effectually  upon  prepared  souls  in  the  other  life, 
than  the  knowledge  of  God  doth  in  this,  because 
here  we  see  but  in  a  glass  darkly,  whereas  there  our 
vision  will  be  unspeakably  more  clear,  intense,  and 
vigorous ;  yet  I  doubt  not  but  in  assimilating  us  to 
God  it  works  in  a  moral  and  rational  way ;  that  is, 
by  vigorously  affecting  our  wills  with  the  perfections 
of  God,  so  as  to  stir  us  up  to  an  active  imitation  of 
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tfaem^  and  effirarioiisly  to  excite  ua  to  traosciibe 
thein  into  our  own  natures ;  which  it  cannot  be  sup*- 
posed  to  do,  unless  our  souls  be  in  some  measure  pre- 
disposed by  holiness  and  purity  to  the  love  of  God, 
and  of  those  glorious  perfections  we  shall  then  behold 
in  him.  For  if  we  do  not  love  God,  the  sight  of  him 
will  be  so  far  from  provoking  us  to  imitate  him,  that 
it  will  avert  us  from  him,  and  render  us  more  uninir 
pressive  to  the  transforming  power  of  his  glory.  It 
is  true,  this  vision  of  God  will  perfect  our  likeness  to 
him,  if  it  be  begun ;  because  then  it  will  have  a  pre* 
pared  subject  to  act  upon,  a  soul  that  is  tempered 
and  disposed  to  the  power  of  it,  and  to  take  impress 
tion  from  it :  but  yet  it  will  not  create  a  likeness 
where  it  never  was,  biit  will  leave  him  that  is  wick* 
ed  to  be  wicked  still ;  he  being  an  incapable  subject 
of  its  benign  influences,  and  altogether  indisposed  to 
be  wrought  upon  by  it.  For  as  the  sun  enlightens 
not  the  inward  parts  of  an  impervious  dunghill,  and 
hath  no  other  effect  upon  it,  but  only  to  draw  out 
its  filthy  reeks  and  streams ;  though  as  soon  as  fat 
lifts  his  head  above  the  hemisphere,  he  immediate^ 
transforms  into  his  own  likeness  aU  that  vast  space  * 
whither  he  can  diffuse  his  beams,  and  turns  it  into  a 
region  of  light :  even  so  the  divine  glory  and  beauty^ 
which  is  the  object  of  the  beatifical  vision,  will  never 
illustrate  lewd  and  filthy  souls ;  their  temper  being 
impervious  unto  his  heavenly  irradiations,  and  wholly 
indisposed  to  be  enlightened  by  it;  but  instead  ti 
that,  it  will  irritate  their  devilish  rage  against  it,  and 
provoke  them  to  bark  at  that  light  which  they  oan^ 
not  endure :  whereas  it  no  sooner  arises  upon  wdl«-. 
disposed  minds,  but  it  will  immediately  chase  awajr 
all  those  relies  of  darkness  remaining  in  them,  and 

Q  q  4 
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transfiinii  tlieoi  iolo  its  own  UkeDen.  B«t  dodM^ 
lew  the  sight  of  the  dhriDe  purity  and  goodnesBs  will 
Ik  80  far  from  exciting  sensual  and  devilish .  spirits 
io  transcribe  and  imitate  it,  that  it  will  rather  in* 
spire  them  with  indignation  against  it,  and  provoke 
them  to  curse  and  blaspheme  the  author  of  it. 
:  Fourthly  and  lastly.  In  every  sensual  and  deviliah 
soul  there  is  an  utter  incongruity  and  disagreement 
to  the  society  oitke  ^spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
For  even  in  this  life  we  see  how  ungrateful  the  so- 
ciety of  good  men  is  unto  those  that  are  wicked :  it 
spoils  them  of  their  fulsome  mirth,  and  checks  them 
4n  those  riots  and  scurrilities  which  are  the  life  and 
piquancy  of  their  conversation.  So  that  when  the 
good  man  takes  his  leave,  they  reckon  themsdves 
delivered,  his  presence  being  a  confinement  to  their 
Iblly  and  wickedness.  And  as  it  is  in  this,  so  doubt* 
less  it  will  be  in  the  other  worid :  for  how  is  it  pos* 
siUe  there  should  be  any  agreement  between  such 
distant  and  contrary  tempers,  between  such  sensual 
and  malicious,  and  such  pure  and  benign  spirits? 
What  a  torment  would  it  be  to  a  spiteful  and  devil* 
ish  spirit  to  be  confined  to  a  society  that  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  love  and  friendship !  What  an  infe- 
licity to  a  carnalized  soul,  that  nauseates  all  plea^ 
sures  but  what  are  fleshly  and  sensual,  to  be  shut  up 
among  those  pure  and  abstracted  spirits,  that  live 
wholly  upon  the  pleasures  of  wisdom,  and  holiness^ 
and  love !  Doubtless  it  would  be  as  agreeable  to  a 
wolf  to  be  governed  by  the  ten  commandments^ 
and  fed  with  lectures  of  philosophy,  as  for  such  a 
soul  to  live  under  the  laws,  and  be  entertained  with 
the  delights  of  the  heavenly  society.  So  that  could 
these  wicked  spirits  be  admitted  into  the  company: 
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of  the  Uessed,  they  would  soon  be  weaiy  of  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  so  tedious  and  irksome  to  then^ 
that  they  would  rather  choose  to  associate  them- 
selves with  devils  and  damned  ghosts,  than  to  un- 
dergo the  torment  of  a  conversation  so  infinitely  re- 
pugnant to  their  natures;  accounting  it  more  eli- 
^bte  to  live  in  the  dismal  clamour  of  hellish  threnra 
and  blasphemies,  than  to  have  a  tedious  din  of  hea,- 
Tenly  praises  and  hallelujahs  perpetually  ringing  in 
their  ears.  And  indeed  considering  the  hellish  na^ 
ture  of  a  wicked  soul,  how  contrary  it  is  to  the  good- 
ness and  purity  of  heaven,  I  have  sometimes  been 
apt  to  think  that  it  will  be  less  miserable  in  those 
dismal  shades,  where  the  wretched  furies,  like  so 
many  snakes  and  adders,  do  nothing  but  hiss  and 
sting  one  another  for  ever,  than  it  would  be,  were 
it  admitted  into  the  glorious  society  of  heavenly 
lovers,  whose  whole  conversation  consists  in  loving 
and  re-loving,  and  is  nothing  else  but  a  perpetual 
intercourse  of  mutual  endearments.  For  this  would 
be  an  employment  so  inlinitely  repugnant  to  its 
black  and  devilish  disposition,  that  rather  than  en^ 
dure  so  much  outrage  and  violence,  it  would  of  it« 
own  accord  forsake  the  blessed  abodes,  to  flee  to  hell 
for  sanctuary  from  the  torment  of  being  in  heaven. 
But  this  however  we  may  rationally  conclude,  that 
so  long  as  the  prevailing  temper  of  our  souls  is  sen- 
sual and  devilish,  we  are  incapable  of  the  society  of 
tressed  spirits ;  and  that,  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to 
be  admitted  into  it,  our  condition  would  be  very  un- 
happy, till  our  temper  was  changed :  so  that  it  is  a 
I^in  case,  both  from  God's  ordination  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  our  eternal  happiness 
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and  wdfinne  depends  upon  our  moirtifyin^  the  deedi 
^  the  bodj. 

To  offer  some  practical  infisrences  firom  hence : 
1.  We  maj  perceive  how  unreasonaUe  it  ia,  ibr 
aDj  man  to  presume  upon  going  to  heaven,  upon  any 
account  whatsoever,  without  mortifying  his  hist& 
For  he  that  thinks  to  go  to  heaven  without  mortifi- 
cation and  amendment,  presumes  both  against  the 
decrees  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things ;  believes  all 
the  threatenings  of  the  gospel  to  be  nothing  else  but 
00  manj  bi^  and  scarecrows ;  and  though  God  hath 
tdd  him  again  and  again,  that  unless  he  forsake  his 
mns  he  shall  never  enter  into  the  kingdkmi  of  hea- 
Ten,  yet  he  fondly  imagines^  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  trial,  God  will  never  be  so  severe  as  he  pretends; 
but  will  rather  revere  the  decree  that  is  gone  out  of 
his  mouth,  than  exclude  out  of  the  paradise  of  end^ 
less  delights  a  soul  that  is  infinitely  offensive  to  hioL 
As  if  God  were  so  invinciUy  fond  and  indulgent,  as 
that  rather  than  excommunicate  an  obstinate  rebd 
from  happiness,  he  would  choose  to  prostitute  the 
honour  of  his  laws  and  government,  and  commit  an 
outrage  upon  the  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  own  na- 
ture.    For  so  long  as  he  is  a  pure  God,  he  cannot 
but  be  displeased  with  impure  souls ;  and  so  long  as 
he  is  a  wise  governor,  he  cannot  but  be  offended 
with  those  that  trample  upon  his  laws  :  so  that  be- 
fore he  can  admit  a  wicked  soul  into  heaven,  he  must 
have  extinguished  all  his  natural  antipathy  to  sin, 
and  stifled  his  just  resentment  of  our  wilful  affronts 
to  his  authority.     When  therefore  we  can  find  any 
reason  to  imagine  that  God  is  no  enemy  to  sin,  and 
that  he  hath  no  r^ard  of  his  own  authmity,  then. 
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and  hot  till  tiien,  we  umj  have  some  pMtence  to  pre^ 
sume  upon  going  to  heaven  without  mortification 
and  amendment.  But  supposing  this  hinderance 
were  removed,  and  that  God  were  so  easy  as  to  be 
induced  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  a  wicked  soul  be^ 
fore  the  honour  of  bis  government  and  the  purity  €t 
his  nature,  yet  still  there  is  an  invincible  obstade 
behind,  that  renders  her  future  felicity  impossibles 
and  that  is,  that  it  cannot  be  without  a  plain  contra- 
diction to  the  nature  of  things.  For,  as  I  have 
shewed  you  already,  the  genius  and  temper  of  a 
wicked  soul  is  wholly  repugnant  to  all  the  felicities 
of  the  other  world ;  so  that  if  they  were  set  before 
her,  she  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  but  must 
be  forced  to  pine  and  famish  amidst  all  that  plenty 
of  delights,  there  being  not  one  viand  in  all  the  hea^ 
venly  banquet  that  she  could  relish  any  sweetness 
in.  Wherefore  either  her  nature  must  be  changed, 
or  the  nature  of  heaven ;  for  while  both  continue 
what  they  are,  they  are  irreconcileable :  and  if  Gknl 
himself  were  so  easy  and  indulgent,  as  to  pass  by  afl 
the  affronts  in  the  other  world  which  wicked  souli 
have  offered  him  in  this,  yet  he  could  not  mak^ 
them  happy  there,  without  creating  in  them  a  new 
heart,  or  creating  for  them  a  new  heaven.  For  it  Is 
altogether  as  possible  for  us  to  see  without  eyes,  or 
hear  without  ears,  as  to  enjoy  heaven  without  a  hea» 
venly  disposition.  How  causelessly  therefore  dost 
thou  presume,  thou  that  talkest  of  going  to  heaven, 
whilst  thou  continuest  in  thy  sin !  Alas!  poor  wretch, 
what  wouldst  thou  do  there,  if  upon  an  impossible 
supposition  thou  couldst  be  admitted  into  it?  There 
are  no  wanton  araoars  among  those  heavenly  lovers, 
no  rivers  of  wine  among  their  rivers  of  (Measure,  to 
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idter  tiif  loftf  pride,  no  unaerici  to  feed  tfaj 
g^  emy,  no  miifhiffc  lo  tickle  tbj  lieffliaii 
tot  jA  the  felidties  with  which  that  hearentr 
jribooBdf  are  such  as  thoo  wouldst  hiathe  and 
ate,  as  beii^  too  pure  and  refined  for  thj  depraved 
appetite :  so  that  if  thoa  wert  in  hearen,  it  would  be 
bst  a  cooler  damnation  to  thee ;  yea  perhaps  heil  it- 
self would  be  leas  inUrferable,  than  a  hearen  so  in- 
coogmoos  to  th  J  nature.  And  jet  bow  ordioarr  is 
it  for  lewd  and  dissolute  persons  to  flatter  tbemsehes 
into  confident  hopes  of  hearen ;  for  whicii,  when 
thejr  come  to  be  examined,  thej  can  gire  no  other 
reason  but  Uns,  that  they  firml  j  rely  upon  the  merits 
of  their  Sarioor,  who  died  for  them,  and  obeyed 
God's  law  in  their  stead ;  and  therefore,  though  they 
hare  no  righteousness  of  their  own,  yet  thej  doobt 
not,  being  clothed  in  the  white  garment  c^  Christ, 
they  shall  be  paidoned  and  accepted  ^  God !  Whidi 
is  a  pretence  so  very  absurd  and  unreasonable,  that 
one  would  think  it  were  impossible  for  any  man  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  it,  that  had  not  a  mind  to  de- 
ceive himself:  for  supposing  what  is  fiedse,  that  Christ 
did  obey  the  law  in  our  stead,  and  that  God  doth  ac- 
count us  righteous  because  he  was  so;  yet  what 
would  this  signify  to  our  pardon  and  future  happi* 
ness,  without  an  inherent  righteousness  of  our  own ; 
which  is  so  necessary  to  our  future  happiness,  that 
heaven  itself  cannot  make  us  happy  without  it  ?  For 
if  by  being  clothed  in  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteous- 
ness we  could  be  admitted  into  heaven,  yet,  unless 
we  left  behind  us  our  hellish  disposition,  we  should 
be  miserable  wretches  under  that  glorious  garment ; 
in  which  we  would  be  only  crucified,  like  Jesus  in 
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his  'purple  robe,  with  greater  sctnn  and  solemnity.- 
For  since  the  main  of  heaven  consists  in  the  perfeo* 
tion  of  inherent  holiness,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
a  mere  imputable  holiness  will  only  entitle  us  to  air 
imputable  happiness,  that  is,  to  a  mere  imaginary 
heaven ;  which  how  glorious  soever  it  may  look  at  s 
distance,  will,  when  we  come  to  embrace  it,  glidcf 
from  between  our  arms,  and  leave  us  desperate  and; 
miserable.  And  though  it  is  true,  that  Christ  by  his 
death  and  passioD  hath  purchased  for  us  pardon  and- 
eternal  life,  yet  it  is  upon  this  condition,  that  w0 
mortify  our  lust,  and  conform  to  the  rule  of  the  goe>' 
pel :  and  indeed  without  iYiS&tpardon  and  eternal lifk 
are  words  that  signify  nothing ;  for  what  doth  a  paiv 
don  signify  to  one  that  is  dying  of  the  stone  or  stran*' 
gury  ?  He  can  but  die,  if  he  be  not  pardoned,  and  diet 
he  must,  though  he  be.  And  as  little  advantage  it' 
would  be  to  a  depraved  soul,  to  be  pardoned  and  alv 
solved  by  God,  whUe  she  hath  a  disease  within  her 
that  preys  upon  her  vitals,  and  hastens  her  to  a  cer^ 
tain  ruin :  she  could  have  been  but  miserable  in  the^ 
future  life,  if  she  had  not  been  pardoned ;  and  misers 
able  she  must  be,  if  she -continue  wicked,  whether 
she  be  pardoned,  or  no.  All  the  advantage  th^^ 
such  a  soul  could  reap  from  God's  pardoning  her^ 
would  be  only  to  be  released  from  those  ariiitrary- 
punishments  which  God  may  inflict  on  her  in  the- 
world  to  come ;  but  if  she  were  freed  from  these,  yef 
by  a  necessity  of  nature  she  must  still  be  extremdy 
miserable ;  for  her  own  wickedness  would  incapaci*' 
tate  her  for  heaven,  and  kindle  jl  perpetual  hell' 
within  her.  So  that  should  Christ  have  died  to  ob-*, 
tain  a  pardon  for  those  that  continue  in  their  sin,  he: 
would  have  died  to  no  purpose :  for  a  wicked  a6uA> 
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Gtnnot  be  pordooedp  because  there  is  aoch  an  ioie- 
parable  relataon  between  aui  and  pamshmeaty  thai  k 
is  as  great  a  oontradiction  tar  the  one  to  be  witboat 
the  other,  as  for  a  son  to  be  without  a  fintbcr.  And 
then»  thoii|^  Qirist  by  his  death  hath  procured  ctcr- 
aal  lifie,  jet  he  cannot  have  procured  it  far  thoie 
that  are  unrefiHrmed ;  because  they,  if  they  mi^htv 
yet  cannot  enjoy  it,  their  inward  temper  and  dispo- 
sition being  contrary  to  it :  so  that  unless  Christ  by 
his  death  had  altered  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  con- 
verted that  paradise  of  pure  and  holy  pleasures  into 
a  serag^  of  brutish  and  carnal  enjoyments,  he  can* 
not  have  procured  it  for  lewd  and  depraved  souk. 
So  that  for  any  man  to  jvesume  upon  heaven  upon 
any  account  without  holiness  and  amendment,  is  the 
BMrt  egregious  nonsense  in  the  world.  For  heaven 
is  nothing  else  but  holiness  in  its  perfiection,  fineed 
from  all  those  incumbrances  that  here  do  perpetnaOj 
dog  and  annoy  it ;  so  that  a  heaven  without  holi- 
ness is  a  heaven  without  a  heaven,  that  is,  a  word 
that  signifies  nothing,  a  happiness  wholly  abstracted 
from  itself.  While  therefore  we  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  hopes  of  a  future  Uiss,  continuing  in  our 
sins,  we  do  but  court  a  painted  heaven,  and  woo 
happiness  in  a  picture;  but  in  the  mean-time  are 
sinking  into  a  true  and  real  hell,  where  all  our 
fix>lish  hopes  will  be  swallowed  up  for  ever  in  our 
woful  experience  of  its  substantial  miseries. 

S.  We  may  discern  from  hence  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  mortification,  since  it  is  plain  we  cannot 
be  happy  without  it :  so  that  to  mortify  our  lusts  is 
just  as  necessary  for  us,  as  it  is  to  obtain  heaven  and 
avoid  hell.  For  virtue  and  vice  are  the  foundations 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  hell  is  nothing  but  that  hemi- 
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sphere  (tf  darkness  in  which  all  sin  and  wicfcednew 
move;  and  heaven  is  the  opposite  hemisphere  i^ 
light,  the  glorious  orb  of  holiness,  truth,  and  good^ 
ness ;  and  in  Uie  possession  of  the  one  or  the  other 
we  do  all  of  us  actually  instate  ourselves  in  this  life. 
For  take  holiness  and  virtue  out  of  heaven,  and  all 
ita  glories  will  immediately  be  clouded  in  horrid 
darkness,  and  overcast  with  the  dismal  shades  of 
bell :  take  sin  and  wickedness  out  of  hell,  and  all  its 
blackness  of  darkness  will  vanish,  and  it  will  pre- 
sently clear  up  into  light  and  serenity,  and  shine  out 
into  a  glorious  heaven.  For  it  is  not  so  much  the 
place,  as  the  state,  that  makes  either  the  one  or  th« 
other :  and  the  state  of  heaven  and  bell  consists  in  ■* 
perfect  holiness  and  wickedness :  and  proportionaU^ 
as  we  do  improve  in  either  of  these,  so  we  do  api 
proach  towards  heaven  or  hell.  For  as  heaven  is  th« 
centre  of  all  that  is  virtuous,  pure,  and  holy;  and 
every  thing  that  is  good  tends  thither  by  a  natural 
sympathy :  so  hell  is  the  centre  of  all  impiety  and 
wickedness;  aiid  whatsoever  is  bad  doth  naturally 
press  and  link  down  thither,  as  towards  its  proper 
place  and  element.  And  should  not  the  divine  ven- 
geance concern  itself  in  excluding  wicked  souls  out 
of  heaven,  yet  their  own  wickedness  would  do .  it ; 
for  that  is  a  place  of  such  inaccessible  light  and  pu«' 
rity,  that  nothing  that  is  impure  can  apjnroach  it ; 
but  must  of  necessity  be  beaten  off  by  the  perpetud 
lightnings  of  its  glory,  and  tumbled  headlong  down 
as  oft  as  ever  it  essays  to  climb  up  into  it.  As  od 
the  other  hand,  should  not  Ood  by  an  immediate 
vengeance  precipitate  wicked  souls  into  hdl,  yet 
thdr  own  un  and  wickedness,  hastened  by  the 
mighty  wd^t  of  its  0wn  utare*  would  neceaurily 
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iMfTT  tam  dcHiii  thitKff'  with   n   ■Hst  svift 
headloi^  aotioo*     Aad  if  tin  be  so,  tks 
k»  it  if  as  nccgjMi  f  fcrof  not  to 


silicas  it  is  not  to  be  exdoded  o«t  of 
thrvst  down  into  the  flames  of  heO :  anddU  we  bit 
know  what  is  meant,  doobtkss  we  sfaowld 
Irom  our  sins  in  a  greater  firigfat  and  mair  than 
we  did  from  the  most  astonishing  danger.  For 
sider,  O  man,  by  those  riiort  pkasnres  with  which 
thoa  treatest  thj  hists,  thoo  exooamranicatest  dijKif 
from  eternal  jojs ;  and  wouldst  thoo  be  bwt  so  wwe 
as  to'  denj  thjself  the  pleasure  of  a  mooMot,  than 
migbtest  be  pleased  for  erer,  and  milfioiis  of  ago 
hence  be  reyncmg  among  ai^;ds  and  fatessed  spirits, 
because  thoo  wooldst  not  gratify  thysdf  with  thase 
folsome  delights  which  would  have  died  awaj  in  the 
enjojment.  And  is  it  posnUe  that  thoo  A«»i*^ 
be  so  besotted,  as  to  exchange  the  pleasores  of  an 
immortal  hearen  for  those  of  an  intemperate  draoglit, 
to  sell  the  joy  of  angels  for  the  embraces  of  an  har- 
lot^ and  pawn  thy  part  in  paradise  for  a  little  money, 
of  which  ere  long  thou  wilt  have  no  other  use,  but 
only  to  purchase  six  foot  of  earth  and  a  winding- 
sheet  ?  O  most  prodigious  folly !  what  account  canst 
thou  give  for  such  an  extravagant  bargain  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  thy  own  reason  ?  But  it  may  be  you  will 
say,  What  doth  the  loss  of  heaven  signify,  since  (as 
you  have  told  us  already)  if  we  could  be  admitted  to 
it,  it  could  be  no  heaven  to  us  ?  And  whv  should  we 
think  much  of  losing  that  which  we  cannot  enjoy  ? 
To  which  I  answer ;  It  is  true  you  cannot  enjoy  it, 
unless  you  part  with  your  lusts,  because  heaven  and 
they  are  inconsistent :  but  you  may  part  with  your 
lusts  if  you  wiU,  and  being  quit  of  these,  you  may* 
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and  shall  enjoy  it  for  ever.  Your  sin  is  the  only  wall 
of  separation  between  you  and  heaven ;  whidi  being 
once  deau^hed,  you  may  enter  into  it  without  any 
interruption,  and  take  possession  of  all  its  glories. 
So  that  if  you  think  the  loss  of  heaven  will  be  no 
trouble  to  you  in  ihe  other  world,  because  it  is  such 
a  heav^i  as  your  depraved  .souls  will  be  averse  to, 
you  are  infinitely  mistaken ;  for  though  you  will  be 
averse  to  it,  yet  your  own  consciences  will  tell  you, 
that  if  you  would,  you  might  have  conquered  that 
aversation,  aa  well  as  those  blessed  spirits  that  do 
enjoy  it ;  and  that  if  you  had  done  so,  you  might 
have  been  infinitely  happy  as  wdl  as  they.  Whereat 
now  you  are  condemned  to  wonder  for  ever  in  a  wo> 
ful  eternity,  tormented  with  a  restless  rage  and  hun- 
gry unsatisfied  desire  afler  these  sensual  goods  you 
have  left  behind  you,  and  to  which  you  shall  never 
return  more ;  the  consideration  of  which  will  render 
the  loss  of  heaven  as  grievous  to  you,  as  if  it  were  a 
heaven  overflowing  with  sensual  delights,end  abound- 
ing with  such  joys  as  you  will  then  hunger  after,  but 
can  never  enjoy.  For  how  vrill  it  sting  you  to  the 
he^,  when  you  shall  thus  ruminate  with  yourselves, 
as  you  are  wandering  through  the  inional  shades ; 
"  Ah,  besotted  fool  that  I  am !  now  I  see  too  late 
**  that  heaven  is  a  state  wherein  a  soul  may  be  infi- 
**  nitely  happy.  Look  how  yonder  blessed  sjnrits  are 
"  imparadised !  how  they  exult  and  triumph !  bow 
"  they  sing  and  give  praise,  and  are  rapt  into  ecstasies 
■"  of  love  and  joy !  whilst  I,  throng  my  own  sensu- 
**  ality  and  devilishness,  am  utterly  incapable  of  those 
"  sublime  delights  whereof  their  heaven  is  composed ; 
' "  and,  like  a  forlorn  wretch,  am  left  for  ever  detti- 
"  tute  of  those  sensual  pleasures,  which  are  the  only 
VOL.  Til.  R  r 
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**  heaven  I  can  now  enjoy."  And  therefore,  as  joa 
would  not  spend  an  eternity  in  such  direftil  reflec- 
tions, and  have  those  dismal  thoughts,  like  so  manj 
vultures,  preying  upon  you  for  ever,  be  persuaded  to 
set  presently  upon  this  great  and  necessary  work  of 
moltification.  For  assure  yourselves,  Grod  will  as 
soon  let  hell  loose  into  heaven,  and  peo{de  the 
r^ons  of  immortal  bliss  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  of  darkness,  as  crown  a  wicked  soul  with  the 
glorious  reward  of  eternal  life.  For  God  hath  re- 
duced us  to  this  issue ;  either  our  sins  or  our  souls 
must  die;  and  we  must  shake  hands  with  heaven 
or  our  lusts :  so  that  unless  we  value  eternal  happi- 
ness so  little,  as  to  exchange  it  for  the  sordid  and 
trifling  pleasures  of  sin ;  and  unless  we  love  our  sins 
so  well,  as  to  ransom  them  with  the  blood  of  our 
immortal  souls ;  it  concerns  us  speedily  to  shake  off 
our  sins  by  repentance:  for  this  is  an  eternal  and 
immutable  law,  that  if  we  will  be  wicked,  we  must 
be  miserable. 

3.  From  hence  we  may  perceive  what  is  the  only 
true  and  solid  foundation  of  our  assurance  of  heaven, 
namely,  our  mortifying  the  deeds  of  the  body ;  for  if 
they  that  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  shall  live^ 
then  if  we  do,  or  have  mortified  them,  we  are  sure 
that  we  are  entitled  to  eternal  life.  So  that  to  be 
assured  of  heaven,  we  need  not  go  about  to  spell  out 
our  names  in  the  stars,  or  to  read  them  in  the  secret 
volumes  of  eternal  predestination :  for  if  our  wills 
be  but  so  subdued  to  the  will  of  God,  that  we  do  not 
live  in  any  wilful  violation  of  his  laws,  we  may  be 
as  certainly  persuaded  of  our  interest  in  eternal  life, 
as  if  one  of  the  winged  messengers  from  above 
should   come  down  and  tell  us,  that  he  saw  our 
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Dames  enrolled  in  the  volumes  of  eternity.  For  be- 
sides that  God  hath  promised  heaven  to  ub  upon  con- 
dition of  our  mortification,  we  shaU*  when  our  lusts 
are  throughly  subdued,  feel  heaven  opening  itself 
within  us,  and  rising  up  Irom  the  centre  of  our  souls 
in  a  divine  life  and  godlike  nature :  so  that  we  shall 
not  need  to  seek  for  heaven  without  us,  because  we 
shaU  find  it  already  come  down  into  us,  and  tran- 
scribed into  our  own  natures.  And  as  we  grow  in 
grace  &om  one  degree  to  another,  so  heaven  will 
break  forth  clearer  and  clearer  upon  us;  and  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  top  of  the  hiU,  the  fuller 
view  we  shall  have  of  t^e  horizon  and  extended  sky; 
till  at  last  we  come  to  walk  all  along  in  sight  of 
heaven,  and  to  travel  towards  it  in  a  full  view  and 
assurance  of  it.  But  if  we  secure  ourselves  of 
heaven  before  we  have  mortified  our  lusts,  we  do 
but  entertain  our  fancies  with  a  golden  dream; 
which  when  we  awake  will  vanish  away,  and  leave 
us  desperate  and  miserable.  If  therefore  we  would 
be  assured  of  our  future  hai^ness,  let  us  not  trouble 
ourselves  with  numerous  signs  of  grace,  nor  go  about 
to  erect  schemes  of  our  spiritual  nativity,  to  cast  a 
figure  to  know  whether  we  have  grace  or  were  con- 
verted teeundum  artem;  but  let  us  impartially  exa- 
mine whether  our  wills  are  so  subdued  to  the  will 
of  God,  as  universally  to  choose  what  he  enjoins, 
and  refuse  what  he  forbids.  For  if  they  are,  our 
condition  is  good,  and  our  hope  secure,  by  what 
means  or  motives  soever  it  was  effected ;  and  whe* 
ther  they  are  or  no,  we  need  no  marks  or  signs  to 
resolve  us :  for  our  thoughts  and  resolutions  and  in^ 
tentions  are  signs  enough  to  themselves,  and  we 
need  no  marks  to  know  what  it  is  that  we  choose 
Rr  2 
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and  lefiue :  tlna  our  soid  can  emmkf  &moem  hj  tial 
ioiuite  power  die  hath  of  leAecdiig  iqna  cmr  ova 
notions,  bjr  whidi  she  doth  as  natmattjr  fed  her 
own  delibeFatioos  and  volitians,  as  the  bediy^doth  its 
hunger  and  thirst.  It  is  tme,  indeed,  holj  dispo- 
stionsy  Uke  all  other  motions^  the  weaker  thej  are; 
and  the  more  thej  are  interrupted  bf  coplxaurj  nio> 
lions  and  inclinations,  the  leas  they  will  be  peroerrcd; 
which  is  the  reason  whj  beginncn  in  rdigioo  can>  [ 
not  be  so  sensible  of  the  grace  that  is  in  than ;  be- 
cause their  good  indinations  are  ched^ed  and  hin- 
d(Red  bj  the  strong  and  vehement  counter-SMitioBt 
rf  their  lusts :  but  the  more  their  good  indiantians 
prevail,  and  free  themsdves  from  these  contrarj  a 
dinations  which  dog  and  incumber  them,  the 
Iheir  souls  will  be  sensiMe  of  them.  For  this  we  find 
\ff  experience,  that  as  we  perodve  our  own  motions^ 
the  more  vigorom  they  are,  the  more  we  perceive 
them ;  espedalljr  when  they  are  advised  and  ddibe- 
rate,  as  all  virtuous  motions  and  indinations  are. 
For  that  a  man  should  be  insensible  of  a  motion 
which  he  exerts  advisedly,  or  not  be  aUe  to  know 
that  he  is  so  disposed  when  he  is  knowingly  so  de- 
posed, implies  a  contradiction :  and  indeed,  if  we 
are  not  able  to  know  when  we  choose  and  refuse  as 
we  should,  when  we  resolve  weU  and  intend  aright, 
we  cannot  discern  when  we  do  right  or  wrong ;  but 
are  left  to  a  necessity  of  acting  at  random,  like  tra- 
vellers in  the  dark,  that  go  on  at  a  venture  without 
knowing  whether  they  go  backward  or  forward.  If 
we  cannot  know  when  we  do  well,  it  is  impossible 
we  should  know  how  to  do  well ;  but  must  neces- 
sarily leave  the  conduct  of  our  actions  to  chance, 
and  fortune  must  determine  us  unto  right  or  wrong. 
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Since  therefinre  our  soul  is  not  a  senseiesa  machine, 
that  hath  no  perception  of  her  own  motions,  but  is 
naturally  sensible  of  whatsoever  is  transacted  within 
her,  let  us  no  longer  excuse  our  ignorance  of  our 
own  condition  with  that  common  pretence,  that  our 
hearts  are  deceitful  and  hypocritical ;  for  our  hearta 
are  ourselves,  and,  if  they  are  deceitful  and  hjpoau 
tical,  we  ourselves  are  so.  And  yet  I  know  not  how 
it  comes  to  pass,  it  passes  among  some  men  for  a 
great  sign  of  grace  and  sincerity,  to  complain  of  tM 
falseness  and  hypocrisy  of  their  own  hearts;  not 
considering  that  men  are  as  their  hearts  are,  and 
that  if  these  are  hypocritical,  they  themselves  are 
hypocrites.  If  therefore  our  complaint  be  true,  the 
more  shame  for  us :  this  is  so  far  from  being  a  sign 
that  we  have  grace,  that  it  is  a  plain  ccmfession  that 
we  are  graceless  dissemblers.  If  our  complaint  be 
fabe,  we  fakely  accuse  ourselves  in  it ;  which  is  alsd 
so  far  from  being  a. sign  of  grace,  that  it  is  an  argu<» 
tnent  only  of  our  own  extravagant  folly.  But  if  we 
mistake  in  our  comidaint,  and  think  that  to  be  hy-» 
pocrisy  which  is  not,  we  should  seek  to  be  better  ii^ 
formed :  and  if  when  you  are  so,  you  still  complain 
of  your  hypocrisy,  I  doubt  you  have  too  much  rea-» 
son  for  it;  and  if  you  fear  that  you  are  hypocrites^ 
I  fear  you  are  so  too.  For  why  should  one  that 
knows  what  an  hypooritie  is,  fear  that  he  is  an  hypo^ 
crite,  were  he  not  conscious  to  himsdf  that  he  doth 
dissemble  with  Grod,  and  under  an  open  pretence  of 
submitting  to  him»  disgu  se  some  secret  purpoe^  of 
rebelling  against  him  ?  Let  us  therefore  lay  aside  all 
our  impertiiient  acrupulosity,  and  feirly  exanune  our 
own  souls,  whether  we  do  submit  to  Ood  without 
any  reserve,  and  are  willing  to  lay  down  all  our  be- 
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loved  lusta  at  his  feet :  for  whether  we  are  or  no^ 
we  may  easUj  discern  if  we  will.  If  we  are,  then 
are  the  foundations  of  heaven  already  laid  within 
our  own  bosoms ;  and  if  upon  this  principle  we  grow 
in  grace,  and  add  one  degree  of  virtue  to  another, 
we  may  be  sure  the  superstructure  will  go  on,  until 
the  whole  £Eibric  of  our  happiness  is  completed.  For 
as  nature  by  its  powerful  magic  is  continually  draw- 
ing every  thing  unto  its  proper  place  and  centre,  so 
heaven  attracts  to  itself  and  freely  imbosoms  evoy 
thing  that  is  heavenly ;  and  thrusts  off  nothing  but 
what  is  unfit  for  and  heterogeneous  to  it.  If  there- 
fore our  souls  be  of  a  pure  and  heavenly  temper, 
heaven  is  the  centre  of  our  motions,  and  the  prop^ 
place  whereunto  we  belong,  and  whither  at  last  we 
shall  safely  arrive,  in  despite  of  all  those  dismal 
shades  of  darkness  that  would  beat  us  back,  and  in- 
terrupt our  progress  towards  it:  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  secure  ourselves  of  heaven  while  we  are 
enslaved  to  any  lusts,  we  presume  unreasonably,  and 
embark  our  hopes  in  a  leaky  bottom,  which  in  stress 
of  weather  will  certainly  founder  under  us,  and  sink 
us  into  utter  despair :  for  how  can  we  hope  to  be 
admitted  into  heaven,  whilst  we  retain  that  within 
our  own  bosoms  which  kindles  hell,  and  is  the  spring 
of  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  ?  This  would  be  a 
confounding  of  utter  darkness  with  the  regions  of 
light,  a  blending  of  heaven  and  hell  together. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  From  hence  it  appears  what 
is  the  great  design  of  the  Christian  religion.  We 
may  be  sure,  God  would  not  have  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world,  had  not  the  embassy  upon  which  he  was 
employed  been  of  the  highest  moment  and  concern- 
ment to  us.    And  what  other  end,  besides  doing  the 
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greatest  good,  could  a  good  God  propose  in  so  great 
a  transaction  ?  Surely  had  we  been  in  heaven  when 
the  Holy  One  descended  thence  into  the  world, 
though  we  had  not  known  the  particulars  of  his  er- 
rand, yet  we  should  have  concluded  that  doubtless 
he  was  employed  upon  some  great  design  of  love ;  to 
communicate  from  the  Almighty  Father  some  mighty 
blessing  to  the  world :  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
though  the  holy  angels  did  not  comprehend  the  par- 
ticular intention  and  mystery  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion ;  yet  they  concluded  in  the  general,  that  it  was 
intended  for  some  great  good  to  the  world,  as  is  ap- 
parent by  the  anthem  they  sang  at  his  nativity. 
Glory  be  to  God  on  high^  on  earth  peace,  good^witt 
towards  men.  Now  the  greatest  expression  of  Grod's 
good-will  towards  men  is  to  rescue  them  from  all  ini- 
quity, and  restore  them  to  the  purity  and  perfection 
of  their  natures :  for  without  this,  all  the  blessings  of 
heaven  and  earth  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  happy. 
While  our  nature  is  debauched  and  overgrown  with 
unreasonable  lusts  and  passions,  we  must  be  misera- 
ble, notwithstanding  aU  that  an  omnipotent  good- 
ness can  do  for  us :  for  misery  is  so  essential  to  sin, 
that  we  may  as  well  be  men  without  being  reason- 
able, as  sinful  men  without  being  miserable.     Since 
therefore  the  end  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world 
was  to  dispense  Grod's  greatest  blessings  to  mankind  ,- 
and  since  the  greatest  blessing  that  we  can  receive 
from  Ood  is  to  be  redeemed  by  his  grace  from  ou 
iniquities,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  na- 
ture ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  this  was  his 
main  design  in  the  world,  and  the  great  end  of  that 
everlasting  gospel  which  he  revealed  to  it.     And 
hence  the  name  Jesus  was  given  him  by  the  direc- 
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tion  of  an  aiigd»  because  he  should  save  hie  people 
Jram  their  sins^  Matt.  i.  SI.  And  indeed  I  cannot 
imagine  aaj  design  wfaatsoerer,  excepting  this^  that 
could  be  worthy  the  Son  of  God's  coming  down  into 
the  world,  to  live  such  a  miserable  life,  and  die  such 
a  shameful  death.  Had  it  been  only  to  sare  us  from 
a  plague,  or  war,  or  famine,  it  had  been  an  under- 
taking fit  for  the  lowest  angel  in  the  heavenly  hier- 
archy :  but  to  save  us  from  our  sins  was  an  enter- 
prise so  great  and  good,  as  none  in  heaven  or  earth, 
iNit  the  Son  of  Gkid  himself,  was  thought  worthy  to 
bp  employed  in.  This  therefore  was  the  mark  of  aU 
iijs  aims  while  he  was  upon  earth,  the  centre  in 
which  all  his  actions  and  sufferings  met,  to  save  us 
firom  oar  sins,  and  to  ine^re  us  with  a  divine  life 
and  godlike  nature;  that  thereby  we  might  be  dis- 
fiosed  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven,  and  made  to  he 
/meet  partaker s  qf  the  inheritance  qf  the  eainte  ta 
light.  It  is  true,  he  died  to  procure  our  pardon  too; 
Imt  it  was  with  respect  to  a  farther  end ;  namely,  that 
we  might  not  grow  desperate  with  the  sense  of  our 
guilts ;  but  that  by  the  promise  of  pardon,  which  he 
hath  purchased  for  us,  we  might  be  encouraged  to  re- 
pent and  amend.  But  should  he  have  procured  a 
pardon  for  our  sin,  whether  we  had  repented  of  it  or 
no,  he  would  have  only  skinned  over  a  wound, 
'  which,  if  it  be  not  perfectly  cured,  will  rankle  of  its 
own  accord  into  an  incurable  gangrene.  Christ 
therefore  by  the  offering  of  himself  is  said  to  purge 
our  consciences  Jrom  dead  worksy  that  we  might 
serve  the  living  Grod^  Heb.  ix.  14.  And  the  great 
apostle  makes  the  ultimate  intention  of  his  giving 
himself  for  us  to  be  this,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
Jrom  all  iniquih^^  and  purify  to  himself  a  peculiar 
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peaj^  Mealous  of  good  worka,  Titus  ii.  1 4.  And  until 
his  death  hath  had  this  effect  upon  us,  it  is  not  -all 
the  merit  of  his  blood  and  virtue  of  bis  sacrifice  that 
can  release  us  from  the  direful  punishments  of  the 
other  life.  For  unless  he  by  lus  death  had  so  al- 
tered the  nature  of  sin,  as  that  it  might  be  in  us 
without  being  a  plague  to  us,  it  must  necessarily,  if 
we  carry  it  with  us  into  the  other  world,  prove  a 
perpetual  hell  and  torment  to  us.  So  that  it  is  ap- 
parent, that  the  great  and  ultimate  design  of  Christ 
was  not  to  hide  our  filthy  sores,  but  to  heal  and  cure 
them :  and  for  this  end  it  was  that  he  revealed  to  us 
the  grace  of  God  from  heaven,  to  teach  us  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  tvorldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly, 
and  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world, 
Titus  ii.  12.  Let  us  not  therefore  cheat  our  own  souls, 
by  thinking  that  the  gospel  requires  nothing  of  us 
but  only  to  be  holy  by  proxy,  or  righteous  by  being 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  another's  righteousness;  as 
.  if  its  design  was  not  so  much  to  cure,  as  cover  our 
filthy  sores,  not  to  make  us  whole,  but  to  make  us 
accounted  so.  For  can  any  man  imagine,  that  Christ 
would  ever  have  undertaken  such  a  mighty  design, 
and  made  so  great  a  noise  of  doing  something,  which, 
when  it  is  all  summed  up,  is  nothing  but  a  notion, 
and  doth  not  at  last  amount  unto  a  reality !  As  if 
the  great  design  of  his  coming  down  from  heaven  to 
live  and  die  for  us,  was  only  to  make  a  cloak  for  our 
sins,  wherein  we  might  appear  ri^teous  before  God 
without  being  so.  But  do  not  deceive  yourselves ; 
it  is  not  all  the  innocence  and  obedience  of  Christ's 
life,  nor  all  the  virtue  and  merit  of  his  death,  that 
can  render  you  pure  and  holy  in  God's  ejes,  unless 
you  really  are  so :  and  you  may  as  well  be  well  with 
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while  joo  abide  is  jcnr  aoA.     For  God 
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before  hnn  wiB  never  be  able  to  dphrie  Ub 
ejre,  so  as  to  make  faioi  a  i  i—ii  jtai  ri^te- 
coos  when  jo«  are  not :  and  if  it  wete  pnwiihip  fior 
TOO  to  iaqioae  vpoo  GmL  jet  uyhias  too  could  aho 
mupnae  upon  the  natiire  of  thiogSy  and  b^  iSmcjinf 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  they  are,  nmke  them  to  be 
what  thej  are  not,  it  wiD  be  to  no  porpose.  For  if 
jou  ooidd  be  clothed  in  Christ's  rightcouaneatf  wh3e 
joa  oontiniie  wicked,  it  woold  signify  no  more  to 
jour  happincsa^  than  it  would  to  be  clothed  in  a  most 
splendid  garment,  while  joa  were  pfmng*  with  fii- 
mine,  or  tortured  with  the  gout  or  strangionr.  Where- 
fore, as  we  lore  our  own  souk,  and  would  not  betnr 
oorselres  into  an  irrecorerable  ruin,  let  us  firmlj  coo- 
>dude  with  ourselres,  that  the  great  de^n  of  our  re- 
ligion is  internal  holiness  and  righteousness :  and  chat 
without  this,  all  that  Christ  hath  done  and  sufiered 
for  us  will  be  so  far  from  contributing  to  our  happi- 
ness, that  it  will  prove  an  eternal  aggravation  to  our 
misery ;  and  that  all  that  precious  blood,  which  he 
shed  in  our  behalf,  will  be  so  far  from  obtaining  par- 
don and  eternal  happiness  for  us,  that  it  ^~ill  arise  in 
judgment  against  us ;  and  like  the  innocent  blood  of 
Abel,  instead  of  interceding  for  us.  ^ill  cry  down 
vengeance  from  heaven  upon  us.  For  how  can  we 
imagine  that  the  {mre  and  holy  Jesus,  who  hated 
our  sins  more  than  all  the  pangs  and  horrors  of  a 
woful  death,  should  all  of  a  sudden  be  so  kind  to 
them,  as  to  give  them  shelter  and  sanctuary  f^-ithin 
his  own  meritorious  wounds ;  and  to  make  his  Uood 
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the  price  of  a  general  indulgence  to  all  impiety  and 
wfckedness,  that  so  we  might  sin  securelj,  and  enjoy 
a  safe  retreat  from  his  authority  under  the  covert  of 
his  sacrifice  ?  But  be  not  deceived ;  the  holy  Jesus 
will  never  make  himself  an  unholy  Saviour  for  your 
sake ;  and  your  being  called  by  the  name  of  Christ  is 
so  far  from  giving  you  a  privilege  to  sin,  that  it  lays 
you  under  a  stricter  restraint ;  and  if  you  violate  it» 
it  will  expose  you  to  a  severer  punishment,  than  if 
you  had  been  heathens  and  infidels.  For  this  is  the 
great  proposal  of  our  religion,  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
to  purchase  pardon  and  eternal  life  for  all  that  do 
repent  and  amend ;  but  if  we  will  go  on  in  our  sin, 
we  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  pardon  and  eter- 
nal life,  than  if  we  never  had  had  a  Savionr  to  un- 
dertake for  us. 
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